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THE LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE ON THE 
EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 
BY J. C. L. DE. SISMONDI, 


[*.* _We have much pleasure in presenting to 
our readers the following luminous remarks sent 
to us by the profoundest historian of the age. In 

‘the postscript, the reader will perceive the most 
forcible exposition of Mr. Stanley’s plan that has 
yet appeared.] 


Tue question of the emancipation of 
slaves in the Colonies is decided. Nothing 
now remains but the consideration in what 
time and manner it shall be effected; but 
these two points are of the greatest impor- 
tance when, on the lowest computation, 
750,000 human creatures remain in a state 
of misery and degradation ; when they are 
condemned, not only to corporal suffering, 
but to the utter impossibility of any ad- 
vancement of the mind—of ever raising the 
intellectual faculties to the comprehension 
of pure morality or true religion; when this 
state of violence and injustice is founded on 
laws which the legislator cannot justify to 
himself, and which he blushes to enforce,— 
every delay in returning to a better system 
is revolting to the conscience ; for to delay 
in a career of crime is crime itself. But 
the manner in which emancipation is to be 
accomplished is, if possible, of still greater 
importance than the time; not only there 
must be no delay in doing what is just, but 
it must be done well, in a manner to ensure 
success. Nothing is so fatal in politics as 
an unsuccessful experiment. If the people 
have been deceived in a noble hope,—if 
_ their enthusiasm has been chilled,—they 

soon learn to distrust their feelings and 
imagination ; they become insensible to the 
language which used to rouse them; they 
believe themselves dupes to their own 
magnanimity; and, yielding to a sordid 
sentiment of selfishness, they resist every 
future attempt at amelioration as a tribute 
of respect to the experiment which has 


failed. If the measures about to be under-! 





taken for the emancipation of the negroes 
draws down great calamity, either on the 
black or white race, the Cause of Humanity 
is lost for several generations. 

The national interest and the public 
conscience demand at once two things:—a 
prompt and general measure, which puts an 
immediate end to the crimes of the oppres- 
sors and the sufferings of the oppressed ; 
and a conciliatory measure, which protects 
the interests of all,—which avoids every 
convulsion of society,—which preserves to 
the negro every habit dear to him, provides 
for his immediate wants, and gives him 
security for the future,—while it ensures to 
the planter the labour of his accustomed 
workman, the value of his property, and the 
revenue of his land,—and, finally, which 
preserves to the whole state of society, 
peace, order, and wealth. It would be bold 
to promise such a result by the application 
of any theory whatsoever; but one might 
with confidence and modesty invoke the 
lessons of experience. He who would not 
dare trust to his own speculations to decide 
the fate of so many thousand individuals, 
might, with some assurance, have recourse 
to history, that great depository of social 
experiments. What has been done might 
be done again, only observing and judging 
well the analogy of circumstances, 

We know that the whole of Europe has 
been once subject to the slave system. In 
the country we now inhabit, every cultiva- 
tor of the land, almost every artisan, was 
the property of rapacious, and often of cruel, 
masters. The slaves by whom the whole 
work in Europe was done were as debased 
and oppressed as are now the African 
slaves in the Colonies. This state of things 
has ceased in the whole of western Europc, 
and even where the emancipation has been 
sudden, it has ceased without shock, vio- 
lence, or rebellion. In eastern Europe, 
on the contrary, the working population are 
still in a state of transition, which may 
serve to enlighten us on the manner in 
which the change must be operated, 
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These are the first notions our history gives 
on the subject : no one disputes them; and 
they are such as to make us feel how much 
more we may learn from a deeper investi- 
gation of the experience of our forefathers. 
A more attentive study of the history of 
slavery in Europe teaches us that its aboli- 
tion was neither a philanthropic nor a 
religious work ; that it was simultaneous in 
vast districts and in whole provinces ; that 
the slave-peasantry of many villages having 
been enabled, by the accumulation of their 
scanty savings, to purchese their freedom 
from their masters, the advantage to these 
last became so evident,—the value of their 
land increased so rapidly—their revenues 
were so ees augmented,—that all who 
witnessed the effects hastened to follow the 
example, and innumerable serfs were every- 
where enfranchised. A few corporate 
bodies only, attached by a common preju- 
dice to all that is ancient, resisted this 
amelioration ; so that slavery was still 
reserved in some domains of the Church, 
in France, and Germany, till towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. The man- 
ner and conditions of an enfranchisement 
found to agree so perfectly with the inter- 
ests of the master, of the country, and of 
the slave, now become citizen, are undoubt- 
edly the objects which ought, above all, to 
arrest our attention at atime when we are 
preparing to follow so wise an example. 
The conditions on which the work of the 
country continued to be carried on by the 
heretofore slave for the heretofore master 
then settled the question of indemnity for 
the loss of property of man in man, and 
must settle it now, since the question is 
again raised by the planter. He who reck- 
ons that the labour of the negro is gratui- 
tous to the master who purchased him is 
surely a bad calculator. The master, in 
buying a slave, only secured having a 
workman at his command dependent on 
him, whom he could employ against his will 
at whatever work he pleased, without ever 
having to bargain for wages; nevertheless, 
the master is obliged to support the slave; 
he must feed, lodge, and clothe him— 
whether well or ill, it must be sufficient to 
keep him alive; he must support, also, the 
children, the aged, the sick, women in their 
lyings-in, even when they do no work, or at 
least not sufficient to guin their livelihood. 
But, alas! let us consider the condition of 
the laborious poor in the country and manu- 
facturing towns of England and Ireland, as 
well as France and Germany, and say 
whether the wages they gain can procure 
more than what the master is bound to give 
the slave. They earn hardly ccarse food, 
wretched clothing and lodging; and little, 
indeed, remains of their wages to bring up 
their children, or to maintain themselves in 
sickness, in age, or when out of work. The 
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master is then at the same expense for the 
slave as he would be for the free workman, 
without reckoning the purchase-money ; 
only, in the first case, he undertakes himself 
the exchange of wages for labour, in giving 
what he thinks necessary to the slave ; in 
the second, he lets the exchange be made 
according to the judgment and circum- 
stances of the workman. 

It is clear that if the master is secure of 
having at his command the same number of 
workmen as under the slave-system, and of 
obtaining from them the same quantity of 
work at the samme expense, he would have 
no right to demand an indemnity ; but he 
would have no motive, likewise, for prefer- 
ring the free to the slave-system. It wasa 
better bargain for the master when the Eu- 
ropean slave was emancipated: he offered 
more work at less expense and care; ac- 
cordingly, it was eagerly accepted. The 
master, in fact, performs very ill the func- 
tion he undertakes of being the purser of his 
slave; he most frequently abandons it to 
his overseer, who cheats him, or, if he is 
honest, cannot devote to his service that in- 
telligence, quickened by personal interest, 
which every peasant carries to the economy 
of his own affairs. The master lays in his 
stores for his plantation, sometimes with 
prodigality, but much oftener with parsimo- 
ny : in the first case, his stores spoil, or are 
damaged ; in the second, his labourers are 
ill-fed; they suffer, their strength decays, 
they fall sick, and the number of working- 
days, or the mass of Jabour accomplished by 
a given number of hands, is found to be of 
the lowest ratio. 

The slave, on his side, acquits himself 
still worse of the part assigned him in this 
forced exchange ; not only he has no inter- 
est in performing well the task imposed on 
him, he has an interest in doing it ill; in 
giving his master, whom he considers his 
enemy, the least he can of his bodily strength 
—in fatiguing himself for him as little as 
possible—in never doing much one day, 
however pressing the work, lest much should 
be demanded of him the next—in avoiding 
the reputation of a good workman, lest it 
should raise the price of his ransom, if ever 
the time should come when he could pay it. 
He is urged to work by ill usage and blows; 
he has the interest of resentment, of ran- 
cour, even of security, that this brutal man- 
ner of pressing him should prove fruitless. 
He never sets his heart to his work, and the 
whole of that power of man which proceeds. 
from the will he denies his master. He 
never sets his mind to his work, and all that 
intelligence adds to physical strength he 
alike refuses his master. A constant dejec- 
tion oppresses him; health is closely con- 
nected with cheerfulness, consequently he 
is oftener sick than the free man. The 
master and overseer have no faith in these 
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little indispositions ; the slave is obliged to 
exaggerate, to aggravate, or change them 
into real maladies, in order to obtain a little 
rest; his languor and complaints are always 
suspected ; thé whip is tried, but every suf- 
fering only further diminishes his vigour ; 
every chastisement is only a portion of his 
labour which the master takes from himself. 

Parliament and the Colonial Legislature 
have lately, however, granted, either to a 
sentiment of humanity, or to the power of 
public opinion, protecting regulations in 
favour of the slaves, which impose on the 
masters the obligation of treating them with 
some consideration. These regulations are 
utterly insufficient to guarantee the repose, 
health, and happiness of the negroes. Ne- 
vertheless, whenever the labour that might 
be exacted from them is limited, as the 
average is taken from the middle ratio of 
strength, it takes from the master a consi- 
derable portion of work which a free labour- 
er would have given him. The number of 
hours which a negro is bound to work is in- 
ferior to that which an English labourer 
would willingly give, particularly one work- 
ing by task. The negro child is relieved 
from all work till a much more advanced age 
than that of the English child employed in a 
manufactory. 

This comparison of the value of free la- 
bour with that of servile is not new. It is 
one of the argumenis which the defenders 
of the negroes have most insisted on in de- 
manding their emancipation ; but they have 
imagined it sufficient to pronounce them 
free, and to grant them all an enfranchise- 
ment at once, such as that which is some- 
times obtained by individuals for a sum of 
money, or from the bounty of their masters ; 
and they affirm, that the slaves would 
thenceforward, and like the white labourers, 
debate their wages with their former mas- 
ters, would have the same security, and, in 
return, bring as much intelligence and ac- 
tivity totheir work. In this single instance, 
the protectors of the negroes appear to us 
to be greatly deceived; and the planters 
are right when they affirm, that it would 
be the destruction of the colonies, Not on- 
ly the planters would themselves be ruined, 
but the black population would, in a short 
time, be destroyed by misery and famine. 
Our ancestors did not act thus, when they 
enfranchised their slaves; they did not dis- 
place them—they did not cast them on an 
unknown futurity—they did not demand 
from them combinations of prudence and 
foresight, for which they were thoroughly 
unprepared! Nevertheless, it was men of 
their own race, whose yoke they broke— 
men speaking their language, professing 
their religion, and who had been long ad- 
mitted to an interchange of ideas with 
them! 

If the existing tie between the master and 
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the slave be broken—if the latter be sent 
away from his cabin and plantation—if his 
wretched clothes and instruments cf labour, 
which certainly belong to the master, be re- 
taken—it would-be necessary to begin by 
assigning him a capital, with which to pro- 
cure these first necessaries of life, other- 
wise the liberty granted him would begin 
with privations he is utterly incapable of 
supporting. It must not be forgotten, that 
it is a being naked, feeble, and ignorant, 
that is thus suddenly called to begin a new 
existence ; that it is, at the same time, a 
human being of strong passions, who forms 
no clear idea of the liberty granted him; 
which he receives at first with transports of 
joy, soon followed, perhaps, by transports of 
rage, when he perceives that it serves as a 
pretext to despoil him of the little that 
seems his own. The ties of family and 
kindred have been relaxed by slavery; the 
negro will not immediately comprehend the 
obligation of working for his aged parent, 
for the sick of his family, or for his children. 
Accustomed only to be obedient to the call 
which summoned him to his daily labour, he 
will not think, till severe experience has 
taught him, of the necessity of putting aside 
something for the days, perhaps seasons, of 
no work. All foresight has been destroyed 
in him; nevertheless he is suddenly charg- 
ed to provide for himself, not only without a 
protector, but in opposition to him, whom he 
has been accustomed to obey. He must 
foresee all the accidents of a condition of 
which he has not the slightest notion—he 
must conceive all the organization of a so- 
ciety of which he has nowhere seen the 
model. We do not hesitate to declare, that 
an emancipation which thus suddenly breaks 
every tie between master and slave—that 
places them in opposition to each other— 
that takes from the latter all affection, all 
local habit, all association in the property, 
and all security in the future—would have 
the most fatal consequences. The negroes, 
after perhaps abandoning themselves the 
first days to the most brutal orgies, would, on 
the following days, when they experienced 
the effects of poverty, famine, and despair, 
unite in the most fearful insurrection. 

But the conduct of the masters, immedi- 
ately after a general emancipation, would 
probably be still more destructive of social 
order. They have paid, under the protec- 
tion of the law, a price for their slaves; 
they regard them as their property; they 
have been accustomed to receive their value 
on selling them, or when the slaves have 
been enabled, from their small savings, to 
pay themselves their ransom. No compari- 
son between the price, and the real value of 
free and servile labour—no appeal to their 
own interest, to their account-books, would 
persuade them that what was theirs, had not 
been taken from them—that they had not 
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been robbed—that their property had not 
been destroyed. They are already violent- 
ly irritated ; they would then become out- 
rageous; society would be disturbed by 
their clamour and calls for vengeance. 
They are well used to disburse certain sums 
for dried fish and flour to distribute among 
their negroes ; but for that they obtain cred- 
it, or they pay in kind; they do not make 
the exact account of the individual expense 
of each workman, or of the food raised for 
his maintenance on their plantation. When 
they must treat weekly, money in the hand, 
with the negroes, perhaps with their own 
slaves—when they must pay their workman 
not only what he consumes himself each 
day, but sufficient to support his wife, his 
children, and the sick of his family, their in- 
dignation will know no bounds; they will not 
fail to say they have been plundered of their 
property, and their hatred against men 
whom they are forced to pay, yet consider 
as obliged to work gratis for them, will 
make them seek every means of injuring 
their former slaves. 

The planters, listening as they do now 
more to their passions than their interests, 
would be delighted if the emancipation 
should prove a calamitous measure to their 
slaves ; and it only rests with them to make 
itso. He who can wait the longest is sure 
of dictating the law. Let the planters only 
refuse, during eight days, to offer any 
wages to the free labourers, what would 
become of the workmen? Or, let the mas- 
ters, instead of arranging matters so that 
the different kinds of work be in succession, 
demand all the labourers at one and at the 
same time, and then send them away in 
what they call the dead season, again the 
free negro would be reduced to want and 
despair. 

We are very far from regarding that or- 
ganization of society in which all the work 
is done by men without any property in the 
land, without any right in the soil, who are 
paid each week by the farmer in proportion 
to the days they have worked, or the task 
they have accomplished, as the most perfect, 
as that which ensures the most indepen- 
dence and happiness to the poor, the largest 
growth to riches, or the securest tranquillity 
to the body politic: but, such as it is, the 
contract between master and workman pre- 
supposes a certain good-will, a certain con- 
cert between the two classes of men who 
are to live one by the other. He who pays 
should know how to put himself in the place 
of him who works, and purpose to render 
his state as secure and happy as he can, as 
far, at least, as a certain sum of money can 
do so. What would become of society, if, 
on the contrary, he who pays, animated only 
with sentiments of hatred and revenge, 
wills, that he who works should suffer, that 
he may repent the advantage gained cver 
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him? There is now no sympathy between 
the white and black race ;—no charity is to 
be expected ;—if the free negro is without 
work, he is without bread ;—he perishes if 
he is sick ;—if he is an orphan he perishes ; 
—no poor laws, no aid from the parish, no 
alms come to relieve his misery, for all the 
power and wealth are in the hands of men 
who are atenmity withhim. If to withdraw 
from the rancour the master bears his form- 
er slave,—if to escape from the painful rec- 
ollection of the overseer who had tormented 
him, from the cabin where he had suffered, 
from the fields where his body had been 
lacerated by the whip,—every negro, the 
moment he was free, should desert the plan- 
tation where he had been forced to labour, 
and seek his livelihood as far as he could 
from his former master, the removal of the 
whole working population, and the vaga- 
bond habits thereby introduced, would be 
scarcely less fatal to the negroes, than to 
the property they had abandoned. 

If the emancipation of the negroes is to 
succeed, it is necessary, in the first place, 
that it should bear noresemblance whatever 
to the change operated when a slave pur- 
chases his freedom, for the comparison 
would perpetually recall to the master the 
ransom to which he considers he has a right, 
and of which he will think himself defraud- 
ed. Secondly, it is necessary that the mas- 
ter, after having lost the sum for which he 
originally purchased the slave, be not obliged 
to advance money to this same slave to set 
him to work; it is even necessary that the 
cultivation of his land be carried on without 
any fresh disbursement on his part. Thirdly, 
itis requisite that the heretofore slave be 
attached by interest to the land on which he 
has previously lived; that he should inhabit 
the same cabin, cultivate the same planta- 
tion, and be associated to the property in 
such a manneras to give him security, not 
only for the present, but for the future ; his 
interests must be so assimilated with those 
of his master’s, that he desires what his 
master desires, and suffers from the same 
causes that make him suffer; that he em- 
ploys all his strength as well as intelligence 
for the advantage of both, instead of, as 
formerly, employing them only to frustrate 
an adversary. Lastly, it is necessary that 
the new condition of the peasant, and all 
his relations with the proprietor, be fixed by 
law, and in a permanent manner, for they 
are not, and will not for a long time, be in 
a disposition of mind to debate amicably 
together their opposing interests. 

All these conditions of a wise emancipa- 
tion—but which, far from being gradual, 
may be instantaneous—were acknowledged 
by every people in Europe, when, from ‘the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century, the whole 
country population, beginning first in the 
southern districts and later in the northern, 
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were enfranchised. They began by agree- 
ing that, of the produce of the earth and the 
labour of man, it was necessary to set aside 
nearly one half for the support of the cul- 
tivator, whether slave or free. The other 
half formed the revenue of the proprietors, 
and was to augment in proportion as the 
tenant made progress in industry and the art 
of cultivating the land. It was evident that 
the difference of climate, and of fertility of 
soil, might make some inequality in this pro- 
portion ; but they rightly considered that a 
fixed rule would be more favourable to all 
parties than a partition according to circum- 
stances, at first sight more equitable, but 
which gave room for arbitrary decisions. 
Agreeing upon this fundamental rule, the 
masters soon found there was both economy 
and profit in suffering the labourers to ad- 
minister as they pleased that portion of the 
produce of the soil which was necessary for 
theirsupport. Throughout Western Europe, 
the proprietors agreed that the totality of 
their land should be cultivated by their 
peasants, dividing equally the produce at 
times of harvest. Throughout Eastern 
Europe, on the contrary, there was a parti- 
tion of land and of time ; the three first days 
of the week, for example, the peasants 
worked gratis for the proprietor, the three 
last for themselves, 

In both parts of Europe, however, when 
our ancestors gave freedom to the working 
population, their first care was to fix them 
in the same houses, the same fields, and in 
the same habits as previously: they avoided 
to displace or overthrow any thing; their 
object was to ameliorate only so that the 
enfranchised slave, instead of having to ac- 
quire immediately new ideas, take decisions, 
and make calculations for which his whole 
previous life had served to render him unfit, 
should continue to do what he had always 
done—cultivate the same land for the same 
master, without having either to ask or pay 
him any money, without having to traffic 
for himself, or to sell his commodities, which 
he delivers in kind to nis master, without 
anxiety for the future, which is guaranteed 
to himself and his children by his having a 
share in the property of the soil. Hence- 
forward the peasant did his work with more 
zeal, intelligence, and pleasure, because the 
actuating principle was self-interest, and not 
force. These two arrangements between 
the proprietor and cultivator, although flow- 
ing from the same principle, have not analo- 
gous effects. The first, known in France by 
the name of contrat de métayer, or farms held 
on half produce, paid in kind, made the culti- 
vator reach a state of the most perfect free- 
dom, and agriculture that of the highest per- 
fection: the second, distinguished by the 
name of contrat de corvée, or farms paid by 
labour, maintained the peasant in a sort of 
intermediate state between servitude and 





freedom, and proved an obstacle to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and to the in- 
crease of the proprietor’s revenue. 

There is some reason to think that the 
contrct de métayer was already known to 
the Romans, at least it is preserved above 
all in those countries where the Roman 
legislation and language are most retained. 
In England, it is one of the forms of tenure 
in socage. Inthe present day, it is gene- 
rally used in the south and west of France, 
in Savoy, Switzerland, and Italy. Those 
who are well acquainted with this latter 
country, and particularly with Tuscany, can 
bear witness that in no part of the world is 
there a more intelligent, a richer, or a more 
various cultivation,—no where is greater 
capital laid out on the soil, or returned with 
greater abundance,—no where is a class of 
peasants more numerous on a given space, 
for a family usually live on the half produce 
of from six to ten acres of land, and, at the 
same time, labourers more industrious or 
happier, experiencing fewer deprivations in 
the present, and less anxiety in the future. 
They will say also, that in no country in 
Europe is the rent of land more secure, 
easier of collection, or more considera- 
ble. . 

There are great as well as small proprie- 
tors in Tuscany: all alike let their land by 
tenure on half-produce; all divide their 
land in nearly equal métairies (in Italian 
poderi) of from six to ten English acres, 
the net produce of which varies from 50l. to 
1501. sterling, in a country where all pro- 
visions are cheap. The small proprietors 
divide the harvests themselves with the 
peasant ; the large have factors, who man- 
age at the same time twenty or thirty poderi. 
The cottage of the labourer is built in the 
middle of the portion of land he and his 
family have to cultiyate, and generally 
placed from whence he can at once over- 
look the whole. In the lower part is the 
stable and the wine press; above, two or 
three dwelling-rooms. As the same house 
and fields generally pass from father to son 
for several generations, the labourer, called 
in Italy contadino, becomes attached to them 
with all the pride of property ; he ornaments 
them, in all the pure taste of the Tuscans ; 
he decorates with flowers his aia, at the 
same time that he peoples it with various 
kinds of poultry. ‘The contadino, interested 
in all the progress of agriculture, dividing 
with his master the fruits of his labour, cul- 
tivates with a sort of affection the corn, 
vine, olive, mulberry, and chestnut, with all 
the numerous fruit trees intermixed in the 
narrow space assigned him: he seldom em- 
ploys workmen,—himself, his wife, and 
children do all the work,—he disburses no 
money,—almost all the capital he lays out 
on it is in the form of labour: but there is 
no need of any overlooking to make him 
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work; his ardour equals that of those who 
work by task, only it is important to him to 
do it as well as fast: he braves the heat of 
the sun and the dews of evening,—he 
dreams at night of the ameliorations of which 
his poderi is capable: he has all the advan- 
tages and all the enjoyments of property; 
all, however, is not his: on the day of har- 
vest the master or the factor comes; the 
threshed corn is measured on the floor, and 
of every two bushels the master takes one ; 
if it is he who furnished the seed, he takes, 
before the corn is divided, a heaped bushel 
for every one he provided. Divisions are, 
again, in like manner made at the harvest 
of Indian corn, the vintage, the flour of 
chestnuts, the oil and the cods of silk. Final- 
ly, the métayer gives the master in spring a 
couple of fowls, and in autumn a couple of 
capons for his share of the poultry court ; 
and a fixed quantity of milk, butter, and 
cheese for that of the stable. Every thing 
is paid in kind between the master and the 
métayer : this last does not buy or sell any- 
thing ; he handles no money ; the former 
remains alone charged with the taxes. 

The master, likewise, has no money to 
disburse on his side, except for those great 
ameliorations which create, as it were, a 
new property—the construction of canals 
for watering meadows, or dykes for rivers. 
He has already furnished the land, with the 
plantations on it, the first set of instruments 
of husbandry, at least such as are costly, 
the stock and seed. He might afterwards 
be dispensed from all inspection, till the 
time of dividing the harvests, for personal | 
interest keeps watch for him ; nevertheless, | 
he is always called master (padrone) by the 
metayer, who preserves a reverential affec- 
tion for him. Their interests, instead - of 
being opposite, are the same; and the 
peasant looks upon himself as a client, who 
always knows where to find a protector. 

The contract between the proprietor and 
the metayer cannot be explained without 
our feeling at the same time how easily it 
might be introduced into the West Indies, 
and almost without any modification. It 
would there find men perfectly ready to re- 
ceive it, and without breaking one of their 
accustomed habits. A plantation is culti- 
vated like a factory in Tuscany, by thirty, 
sixty, or perhaps a hundred labourers ; each 
has his small cottage, frequeutly his garden 
and poultry-yard. There would only be to 
divide a plantation between the families 
who already work on it, and give each its 
part. In operating this benevolent revolu- 
tion, it is more essential to make the negro 
well understand the conditions under which 
he is henceforward to labour, than to tell 
him that he is free. It would be further 
necessary that the master should continue | 
to feed him for the first year, or at least till | 
the first harvest ; but in such a climate an! 





the West Indies the harvests are, still more 
than in Italy, in regular succession through- 
out the year; the earth continues constant- 
ly to receive seed, and constantly to return 
itin produce. It is an immense advantage 
for the first establishment of the system of 
metayers ; for it is not necessary, as in the 
northern climates, to trust all at once to the 
labourer the fruits of a single harvest, which 
must support him throughout the year; so 
that he would experience the utmost dis- 
tress if he did not manage it skilfully: on 
the contrary, every month produces some 
different kind of food, every month adds 
something to his ideas of order and econo- 
my. In Tuscany, much of the produce is 
more adapted to the consumption of the cul- 
tivator than to the market. He lives on the 
flour of chestnut and of Indian corn, more 
than on that of wheat; and at the harvests 
of those productions, generally takes with 
his own the master’s portion, to return its 
value in wine or oil. But this exchange is 
voluntary, is made at the current price of 
those articles, or on one previously agreed 
upon. In like manner, the negro in the 
West Indies may take the master’s share of 
the manioc, (Jatropha manioc,) or other pro- 
ductions more immediately of his use, and 
repay him in sugar or coffee. 

The master, on his side, retains around 
him all the men who have hitherto depend- 
ed on him; he will always be respected and 
obeyed by them, because a close connexion 
of interests directs all their efforts to the 
same object. There will no longer be any 
opposition, no longer any struggle between 
the laziness of the one and the hardness 
and cupidity of the other; the seeds of the 
rancorous passions wil] no longer be sown 
between them. The same plantations, cul- 
tivated without interruption by the same 
hands, will return from the first year the 
same kinds of harvests; but every succes- 
sive year the quantity of produce will be 
augmented in proportion as the labourers 
interested in the production make progress 
in assiduity and intelligence. The master 
will not be called upon to make daily ad- 
vances of money, which is always difficult, 
and which, when the colonial produce sells 
ill, as it does now, becomes ruinous: above 
all, he will not be called on to pay every 
week for the labour of his own slaves, the 
thought of which he resists with indigna- 
tion, as at once depriving him of a posses- 
sion and of aright. But the negro works, 
and will still work, for him: in return the 
master lodges, and will still lodge him; 
clothes, feeds, and supplies him with midi- 
cines, if necessary. He will be relieved 
from all the little details of these cares, all 
advances of money, by only giving up to 
the negro one-half of the productions his 
labour creates. He will have lost only one 
thing—the right of being unjust and cruel. 
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Dares he regret it? His property remains 
untouched, his cares are diminished, and his 
income increases annually, 

The metayer system is not entirely un- 
known in the West Indies; it is so simple, 
so advantageous to both parties, that, per- 
haps, without thinking of imitating European 
usages, men of colour, who are great landed 
proprietors, in Haiti, have introduced it into 
the administration of their property; many 
of their labourers have tenure of land on 
half produce for coffee, and most other colo- 
nial productions. But as the cultivation of 
sugar demands much greater advance of 
capital, the Haitians are agreed that one 
quarter of the produce is sufficient to pay 
for the labour, and that the remaining three 
quarters are for the master, in compensa- 
tion not only for the use of the land, but of 
that of the fixed capital, buildings, and in- 
struments of labour. 

We have already said that the contrat de 
métayer was not the only system the Euro- 
peans of the middle ages substituted for the 
ancient one of slavery. While one half of 
Europe adopted that expedient, the other 
half, all that portion in which the cultiva- 
tion of the land is entrusted to the Sclavon- 
ic race, had recourse to the tenure by corvée, 
or of unpaid labour. In all that part of 
eastern Europe where the soil is fertile, but 
where the climate does not permit a vari- 
ety of culture, but limits the agricultur- 
ist, to almost the single production of corn 
—the extent of plain at the same time ex- 
posing the inhabitants to the evils of war 
and oppression—-the population does not 
multiply, and an almost boundless quantity 
of land lies waste, the possessor of which 
feels no repugnance to pay with a portion 
of it forthe labour he requires. The pro- 
prietor of one or more villages, accordingly, 
grants to each of his peasants a house, a 
fixed quantity of land sufficient to keep him 
and his family in bread, a right of pasture 
on his common, and of firewood in his for- 
ests. The peasant pays no rent for these 
concessions, but, in return, is obliged to 
work with his team, the three first days of 
the week for his master, the three last 
he is free to work for himself. 

The contrat de corvée, or of time, is in 
vigour throughout the ancient kingdom of 
Poland, Hungary, Transylvania, and Bohe- 
mia, and in all those parts of Germany 
where the country people speak the Scla- 
vonic language, while the proprietors speak 
the German. It was known, also, in every 
other part of Europe ; it is obscurely hinted 
at by the historians of the decline of the 
empire, when they relate that the barbari- 
ains divided the land with the Romans, 
leaving them only half, or one-third of their 
domains. In England, according to what 
may be conjectured, the tenure in free 
socage of which Bracton, Glanvil, and the 








other juristconsults of the thirteenth cen- 
tury speak, was the contrat de métayer ;—it 
cannot be doubted that the tenure in villein 
socage, by the same authors, was the contrat 
de corvée, or of time. The contract, in com- 
parison of the first, was considered debasing, 
as preserving a strong impress of slavery. 
In those countries of Kurope in which it is 
still in force, the peasants are no longer 
slaves, but they continue serfs. 

Compared with slavery, the condition of 
the bondsmen liable to corvée is an immense 
amelioration ; they live in general in great 
plenty, and the free disposal of their time 
the days that are assigned them, excites a 
degree of industry and activity unknown to 
the slave ; but on the days which they must 
give to their master, laziness, and a disgust 
of labour, predominate. The serf has no 
interest in doing well, and the master, hope- 
less that the bondsman should like the 
métayer, exerts all his efforts to accomplish 
his task speedily, and retains the right of 
inflicting bodily chastisement to urge on his 
work. Inspectors must direct the labourers 
on the days of corvée, and they are frequent- 
* allowed to press them with the whip. 

he lord, also, is sole judge between him- 
self and the peasant. There is no justice 
to be obtained by the iatter against the 
former. Instead of the three first days of 
the week he often chooses those which suit 
him better, and leaves the days of rain and 
bad weather to the labourer: he exacts that 
the surf conveys his commodities to the 
market, and often to the distant ports of the 
Baltic, or of the Black Sea; and these long 
journeys equally ruin the peasant and his 
team. 

If it be impossible to obtain at once all 
that it would be wise to grant, or that it 
would be desirable to establish by law for 
the advantage of the colonies, for the advan- 
tage equally of the proprietor and of the 
slave—the substitution of bondage for slave- 
ry—the introduction of a system of corvée 
instead of slave cultivation, must still be 
received with gratitude. In several colo- 
nies, one day besides Sunday has been al- 
lowed to the slave to work in his small 
garden, and raise such sort of food as it 
could produce; but however rich the soil, 
and fine the climate of the West Indies, 
that is found to be utterly insufficient. The 
slaves exhaust themselves by work; they 
take time from their night’s rest, they are ill 
fed, they are soon worn out, and'the avarice 
of the master turns to his own loss. Insome 
of the Spanish colonies, the slave has been 
permitted to purchase successively from his 
master, every day in the week, at a fixed 
price. It is making him pay very dear for 
the recovery of his natural rights, and by 
efforts probably ruinous to his health; but it 
is a progressive step, while there are colo- 
nies where all progress is impossible. 
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The great objection to the cultivation of 
the land by corvée is, that it is a system 
which stops all progress. Those countries, 
in fact, where it is in force, remain for 
centuries in the same state. Agriculture 
makes no step towards perfection; no new 
capital is ever laid out on the land, and the 
peasants on it continue rude, ignorant, and 
unhappy. Accordingly, if any progress is 
made in those countries, it is always by 
giving up the system of corvée, and substi- 
tuting a fixed rent for the labour due by the 
serf. It is what has taken place in Russia, 
without, however, abolishing bondage. The 
peasant continues to possess his house, and 
a certain extent of land, which he holds of 
his lord; but the corvée to which he was 
formerly obliged has been converted into a 
capitation-tax on every male inhabitant, 
called obsoc. Like tenures of land in vil- 
lenage have been known also in other 
countries of Europe; the traces are to be 
found in the quit-rents of the ancient copy- 
holds in England, and it is for that reason 
that a capitation or poll-tax is considered as 
the remains of slavery. The cultivation of 
the land by capitation, which places the 
peasant under the obligation of finding 
money at a given time, has no other advan- 
tage than that of being one step towards 
the system of farming generally adopted at 
the present day throughout Europe. When 
even this system is compared with that of 
the métayer, brought to perfection as it now 
is in Italy, one may, perhaps, be led to 
think, that the mass of wealth and happiness 
which the land might produce for those who 
cultivate it, has not been managed to the 
best advantage for all, in the establishment 
of large farms; but this question is far from 
our subject. The slaves inthe West Indies 
alone occupy our attention; it is for their 
sakes we say, Study the progress of Europe 
issuing out of barbarism—study the abolition 
of slavery by our ancestors—study Italy, 
where is still to be seen in practice, the 
means which, above all others, have best 
succeeded—means that suit the most ad- 
vanced state of civilization as well as the 
most barbarous, and you will perceive that 
there needs only a determination of the will, 
in order to abolish, in one day, slavery and 
all its train of crimes and dangers; to guar- 
antee at once, not only the present property 
of the planters, but to insure its increasing 
produce, and the consequent augmentation 
of their revenue ; to place the negroes ina 
progressive state of improvement; and on 
the way, tocarry their industry to perfection, 
without interrupting for a single day their 
labour. To unite, in short, the white and 

lack race by the ties of affection, confi- 
dence, and protection; thus substituting the 
benevolent feelings for the malignant ones 
of contempt, hatred, and a thirst of ven- 
geance. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


It is some time since I have written the 
preceding pages, and I have now read the 
speech of Mr. Stanley, and the project which 
he has submitted to Parliament. His senti- 
ments—the sacrifices he proposes to the 
English nation—surpass my most sanguine 
hopes. But are sentiments and sacrifices 
sufficient to accomplish the object which the 
Ministry must have in view? I am obliged 
to doubt it. All the objections which I 
have advanced against the system of culture 
by workmen without interest in the soil that 
they cultivate, and driven to struggle with 
masters already irritated against them, I find 
in the plan of Mr. Stanley. T'wo classes of 
men, who nourish, the one against the other, 
aspirit of jealousy, of defiance, of resentment 
approaching even to hate, are to come into 
contact every day upon those physical de- 
tails of existence, which often suffice to 
embroil members of most united families 
among the poor. The master is to find 
nourishment, clothing, medicine, for his ct- 
devant slave. But who shall be the judge 
to decide, three times a day, if the portion 
be sufficient at each repast—if the aliment 
for the slave be not provided, by the spirit 
of aversion or revenge, from among the most 
unwholesome or unpalatable viands? While 
the negroes were slaves, remember, the 
master had an actual interest in their lives 
and health; that interest ceases now, and 
himself or his subalterns may now vent 
their rancour and their spite—whether to 
prove to the slaves that they were better off 
in their slavery, or to counteract the new 
system of which they disapprove. Who- 
ever has either laboured himself, or seen 
others labour, knows that the same quantum 
of work may be done in five hours or in six, 
according to the intensity of the efforts of 
the labourer: such efforts can not last above 
a few hours, The peasant may see the 
artizan of a town take up the spade, or the 
bill-hook, and work more laboriously than 
himself, but he will soon exhaust his 
strength—he will not reach the end of the 
day ; the former only asks of his labourers 
an industry equal, moderate, and sustained. 
The proprietor of the slaves has the same 


interest as the former; but in the new con- - 


dition of apprenticed negroes, the master 
will have an interest in exhausting the 
strength of the negro—he has an interest 
to extort as much as he can during the 
labour of six or seven hours; he will use 
every means which the law (of necessity) 
will afford him to attain the maximum of 
work. Who shall judge which party shall 
succeed in the struggle of every instant? 
Where shall be the common gauge and 
measure of the work which a man can per- 
form in three-parts of a day ? 

In recognizing in the negro the intelli- 
gence and activity which belongs to man, we 
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must confess that either climate, or physical 
organization, or the disheartening effect of 
slavery, inspires him with a repugnance to 
work. The love of indolence appears to be 
his constant passion—-the indifference to 
the future, his most habitual character. 
Throughout the whole race of negroes— 
nay, of all mankind—you must give-a stimu- 
lus to the drudgery of daily work, and that 
stimulus is want. But the project submit- 
ted to Parliament takes from the negro that 
very stimulus. Want is not to impel him 
to work; his master is to provide for him! 
Lodging, clothing, and food, all are to be 
the exchange for three-parts of his time. 
What motive will induce him to work during 
the fourth part that you leave him? It 
would require an energy that you do not 
find even among white men, to enable the 
black to pass at once from compulsory to 
free work, for which he has no necessity. 
The fourth part of his time the negro, then, 
will spend in complete sloth. 

If there be an acknowledged fact, it is 
that, in the slave system actually existing in 
the Colonies, the industry of the planter is 
industry wasted. The expenses of maintain- 
ing his slaves, of paying their inspectors, to- 
gether with the interest of his capital in their 
original purchase, consume all his profits: 
nearly all the planters are in debt, many in 
a state of insolvency—whether because the 
slave system is the most expensive of all— 
in proportion to the number of labourers 
maintained, and with that of labour perform- 
ed,—or whether because the peculiar situa- 
tion of the planters induces them to an ex- 
cess of production which surcharges the 
market and lowers prices. But the project 
of Mr. Stanley must inevitably increase the 
costs of cultivation without augmenting the 
productive powers of the cultivators. At all 
events, the planters are to lose at least a quar- 
ter of the amount of physical labour,—that is, 
of actual produce. It is more than a pros- 
perous trade can bear ;—for them it will be 
complete ruin,—and ruin, of course, to the 
whole negro population they support. 

In fine, quarre]s, daily and violent, upon 
the quality and quantum of the food suppli- 
ed,—-quarrels, not less violent, upon the 
proportion of work demanded,—the suppres- 
sion of the necessary stimulus of labour to 
the negro,—the destruction of a fourth part 
of the whole amount of labour to the planter 
—such must be the result of the adoption of 
Mr. Stanley’s plan! 

I should never have opposed my own 
speculations to those of a man who, even in 
this discussion, has given proof of talents so 
high, and sentiments so noble. But, with- 
out demanding your confidence in my theo- 
ries, I can call to their aid an experience 
which I alone, perhaps, have devoted myself 
to acquire. My life has been consecrated 
to two studies—Ist. that of the progress of 
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human society in the middle ages—as it 
passed out of its elemen barbarism of 
serfs and slavery; and 2d. the condition of 
the agriculturists in Tuscany and Switzer- 
land,—the two countries in which the la- 
bouring population enjoy the most of com- 
fort and happiness. . 

It is to the result of these studies that I 
call attention to this grand principle of socie- 
ty,—“ that for the happiness of all, for the 
success of all labour—the interests of work- 
man or of master must concur in a common 
end, instead of being putin direct opposi- 
tion to each other.” In showing how the 
interest of the proprietor and that of the 
workman concur toward the end of produc- 
tion, I have not attempted to pass to details 
of execution in their application to the colo- 
nial system. I believe firmly, that the mas- 
ter has no right to compensation, because the 
new system will be more advantageous to him 
than the old; and that half the crop, freed 
from all cost of cultivation, would produce 
him a larger income than the whole when 
obliged to bear the entire expense. But 
the generosity of the nation, which provides 
a compensation for the planter, will assured- 
ly furnish powerful mean for accomplishing 
the revolution without violence, by the co- 
operation of the two races, by the concur- 
rence of their mutual interest, and not by 
the triumph of one over the other. How- 
ever ardently I desire to see extinguished, 
at the earliest period, an unjust and cruel 
system, I yet deeply feel the importance of 
enlightening the two classes of slave and 
master by example and experience. My 
earnest wish, then, is for successive redemp- 
tions, which should exhibit to the eyes of 
every one, in all the islands, and in every 
district of each island, families of negroes 
located on prosperous farms, and rendering 
to their masters a constantly increasing in- 
come, before promulgating an emancipation 
of the others. If these redemptions were 
continued for several years—if example and 
experience afforded those lessons which no 
language can impart—individual interest 
would soon effect the enfranchisement of the 
remainder. 

Whatever be the amount which England 
may appropriate to the emancipation of the 
negroes, I would confine the entire sum to 
premiums for the planter who should have 
formed métairies (farms rendering to their 
owner one clear moiety of the annual pro- 
duce.) I wish the premium to be considered 
purely as a gratuity, but not claimable un- 
less the experiment should have succeeded. 
I would announce that the State would pay 
1002. sterling for each enfranchised negro 
converted into a farmer; but only after the 
expiration of one year, at least, when this 
new cultivator shall have given proof, by his 
industry, his economy, and the: increased 
amount of produce, that he is in a prosper- 
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ous condition. I would give a wide circula- 
tion to this pledge, so that the premium of 
encouragement should operate simultane- 
ously upon the two races; for my object is, 
that the planters, induced by the hope of 
selling their slaves to the public at a much 
higher price than they could expect in the 
market, should cordially desire the success 
of the experiment, and should select for cul- 
tivators the most robust, active, and intelli- 
gent of their negroes. I wish that the ne- 
groes, excited by the same spirit of emula- 
tion, and feeling that by these qualifications 
they are rendering themselves the foremost 
worthy to be free, should eagerly court this 
promotion ; should offer themselves to their 
masters for the first selection, and solicit his 
preference by promises of zeal and industry ; 
that such as are not redeemed in the first or 
second year should continue to distinguish 
themselves as slaves, that they may be cho- 
sen in the third: lastly, thet the premium 

ted to success should restore hope to 
all, and unite all hearts and all efforts for 
the accomplishment of one common pur- 
pose. 

The planter who should have made a 
good selection from his negroes, and have 
converted them into industrious farmers, 
who, being at no further cost for the 
maintenance of his slaves, should draw for 
the net moiety of his crops a revenue from 
his plantation far superior to his present 
one, and who moreover should receive, at 
the expiration of the term prescribed for the 
experiment, 100/. for every enfranchised 
individual of the family capable of providing 
for his own support, would find himself 


_ considerably benefited; his income would 


at least be doubled, the enfranchised negro 
would become happy, and would transmit 
his happiness from generation to genera- 
tion. But the colony would be a greater 
gainer than either; it would have tried a 
delicate experiment by men the best adapt- 
ed to execute it well; it would have made 
it the interest both of planters and negroes 
to cultivate efficiently, and to reap the 
fruits of freedom; it would have restored to 
harmony, and induced to concur to one 
common purpose two races mutually jealous 
and hostile ; it would have been the means 
of pointing out, by the most intelligént 
of the two races, what are the modifications 
which climate and the species of culture 
may require in the contract of the farmer, 
always keeping in view the unchangeable 
principle,—that one half the produce of the 
earth shall belong to the master, and the 
other half to the cultivator; lastly, it would 
have given to two races of men, perhaps 
equally obstinate and reluctant to receive 
lessons derived from strangers, the only 
instruction capable of carrying conviction, 
—namely, that of their own eyes. 

As long as England should continue her 
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generous appropriations, they should be 
employed to the same end; but the slaves 
redeemed for the purpose of being convert- 
ed into farmers should, every year, be paid 
for at a lower rate. The best and most 
valuable have been redeemed the first ; 
their masters have, consequently, gained an 
extraordinary advantage in proportion to 
the eagerness of their slaves, and to the 
dangers and difficulties of a first experi- 
ment. They have received the price of 
their apprenticeship and that of the country. 
When it has been made manifest to the 
planters, by the experience of their neigh- 
bours, that a change of system is profitable 
to them, there wil] no longer be any motive 
for paying them to consult their own inter- 
est. After four, or at most five, years, I 
should see no further reason for granting 
the premium, and a final emancipation 
might then be pronounced without danger. 





THE POLITICIAN. NO. XVII. 
THE BANK CHARTER. 


[Havine considered that the best thing we 
can do with regard to the Bank Charter, and 
certain other questions connected with the 
currency, will be to leave them as open questions 
to our contributors, we insert the following + 
out of respect to the knowledge of the author, but 
without committing ourselves to the opinions 
which it advances.] 

Tue more Lord Althorp’s measure for 
the renewal of the Bank Charter is ex- 
amined, the more deficient it is found. No 
general principles seem to have been 
followed in forming the plan; no compre- 
hensive view has been taken of the whole 
subject, but most of the provisions have 
been framed in order to meet extreme 
cases. Nothing is settled or put in train 
for future settlement. Difficulties are not 
met and overcome, but evaded and left; 
whilst, instead of accomplishing great and 
beneficial objects by simple means, a 
complex machinery is established to work 
nothing, or work mischief. To provide for 
the effects of a panic, whena panic has 
come, seems to have been the first and last 
notion of the concoctors of the measure. 

The Bank question obviously resolves 
itself into three leading points: (1.) The 
monopoly of the currency ; (2.) the man- 
agement of the public money, the payment 
of the nationa! debt, and, to a certain 
extent, the keeping of the public accounts ; 
(3.) “Free trade” in banks of deposit. 
Each of these points is of great, though of 
unequal importance. The first may not 
only affect the fortunes of those who 
possess property of any kind, but might 
change the value of every man’s income. 
The second—exclusive of its indirect 
effects upon our system—involves the ques- 
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tion of a conseederation varying from 
250,000/. to 500,0007. The general use, or 
rather the absolute necessity for banks of 
deposit, in the extensive money transac- 
tions of a city like London, and the im- 
mense amount of the aggregate of deposits 
lodged in their coffers, renders the third an 
object of great importance, even putting 
the ulterior uses of extensive deposit banks 
in the final settlement of the two former 
objects altogether out of view. Let us see 
how the various points have been consider- 
ed and provided for in the measure concoct- 
ed by the Finance Minister and approved 
of by Government. 

Very many persons, and some of high 
authority, have advocated what may be 
termed a regulated free trade in money, 
and the non-renewal of the Bank Charter. 
Into the general policy of this measure we 
shall not enter, because we are fully con- 
vinced that the time has not yet arrived 
for making the experiment. There exists 
at present no machinery for working the 
plan, nor is the commercial world of London 
at all prepared for its adoption. If the 
privilege of the Bank, as a bank of issue, 
were taken away, and the entire currency 
of the kingdom derived from joint-stock or 
chartered companies, it seems impossible 
that benefit could follow, though extensive 
mischief might. Did the desiderated com- 
petition immediately take place between 
different banks acting (we will assume) in 
perfect honesty, but in perfect ignorance of 
each other’s operations, “an action on the 
currency” would ensue, extensive specu- 
lations and a feverish prosperity would 
follow; but when the revulsion came, it 
would be far more ruinous than even the 
last panic, for the banks which had caused 
the mischief could not, like the Bank of 
England in 1825, step in at the eleventh 
hour to check the evils of its own creation, 
but would be swept away in one common 
ruin. If,as is very likely, the strangeness 
of their position induced an excess of 
caution in the new banks, the currency 
would be contracted, and much mischief, 
though not absolute ruin, would ensue. If, 
as is most probable, the general aversion to 
novelty where money is in question, the 
caution of all solvent men, and the jealousy 
of the established banks of deposit drove in 
the new notes as fast as they were issued, 
the monopoly would still be virtually pos- 
sessed by the Bank of England, without its 
present knowledge or responsibility. To 
renew the Charter, as regards the monopoly 
of issue, seems, therefore, to have been a 
sound policy. ‘To renew it, so as to provide 
means for its future regulation or abolition, 
seems not to have been dreamt of, much 
less attempted. 

The same difficulty that exists with re- 
gard to free trade in currency exists with 





regard to the management of the public 
money. There is no established machine- 
ry which can come into competition with 
the Bank. If that company declined the 
business, no existing establishment—either 
banking or mercantile—has the means to 
manage, or the credit to be trusted with, 
pecuniary transactions of such immense 
magnitude. Government must form a new 
department for the express purpose of pay- 
ing the dividends and keeping the public 
money; and, saying nothing of the addi- 
tional expense of this latter purpose, and 
the total waste of the interest on the bal- 
ances, it is tolerably certain that the business 
would be very badly done, and cost much 
more money than at present. The imme- 
diate question upon this point, therefore, 
was to make the best pecuniary bargain 
that could be made. This, it is generally 
admitted, has not been done, and the causes 
of this failure are not incurious in a Finance 
Minister. Lord Althorp seems altogether 
to have disregarded the credit which the 
Bank derives from its connexion with Gov- 
ernment, and the profit which it makes 
on the public deposits lodged in its hands. 
An oversight, equally important, was com- 
mitted—as Mr. Baring observed—in over- 
looking the difference between the rate of 
interest now and at the former renewal of 
the Charter, by which means, whilst the 
money lent to Government was then lent 
at 2 per cent. below the market value, more 
than the full rate of interest is now paid for 
it.* The mere pecuniary loss is, however, 
a secondary matter, compared with the total 
disregard of any means by which the Bank 
might eventually be subjected to a compe- 





* Statement of the public loss or gain on the 
last and proposed renewal of the Bank Charter :-— 
FORMER RENEWAL. 

Annual gain to the public of 2 per cent. 
on the loan of 14,600,0001., lent at 3 
per cent. when the rate of interest was  £. 


5 per cent. 292,000 
Deduct, paid for the management of the 
National Debt 248,000 


Gain to the public at the former renew- 
al of the Charter 44,000 
PROPOSED RENEWAL. 
Loss of 4 per cent. on 11,000,000/., the 
resent rate of interest being, accord- 
ing to Mr. Baring, only 24 percent., <£. 
and Government paying 3 per cent. 55,000 
To be paid for the management of the ; 
National Debt 128,000 


Loss to the public by the proposed re- 
newal of the Charter 183,000 


If we admit Mr. Baring to have understated 
the rate of interest, and allow something for 
larger gains by the debt, &c., than at present, 
enough still remains to show that Lord Althorp 
has given the Bank Directors an advantageous 
bargain, for he has given them a more advantage- 
ous charter. 
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tition for one of its most important and prof- 
itable employments. It would appear that 
this desirable end could have been accom- 
plished by a measure of the simplest and 
the safest kind, and which would also have 
prepared the machinery and paved the way 
for the establishment (if it should ever be 
deemed proper) of a free trade in money: 
the continuance of the Bank monopoly, asa 
bank of issue—-its abolition as a bank of deposit. 

Had this plan been adopted, much good 
would have been produced, and no evil 
could possibly have followed. Without 
wishing to depreciate a respectable body 
of men, we must yet say, that the Deposit 
Banks of London are not placed upon a 
sound and safe footing, and that the public 
are prevented by law from being sufficiently 
secured against the contingency of loss. 
By permitting the establishment, in London, 
of joint-stock, or chartered banks of deposit, 
where the shareholders were only liable to 
the amount of their shares, and allowing a 
private bank to consist of any number of 
partners, responsible to their creditors with 
their whole fortunes, a new channel would 
have been opened for the employment of 
capital, whilst every person who pleased 
could have combined the security of the 
Bank of England with that pecuniary ac- 
commodation, and that attention to the con- 
venience of individuals, which is now only 
found at private establishments. But this is 
not all: the higher class of banking com- 
panies, by their character, experience, and 
connexion, would form a machinery by 
which, at the expiration of the charter, a 
regulated freedom in the issue of notes 
pa gid it were deemed advisable) be car- 
ried into execution. The same qualities, 
combined with the extent of their capital, 
would render them competitors with the 
Bank of England for the management of 
the public money, and even for the present 
monopoly of issue. The public interests 
would no longer be dependent on the ques- 
tionable skill and firmness of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The bargain would not 
be made by the huckstering of a Finance 
Minister, but by the open competition of 
rival establishments, where not only the 
profits on the public deposits and on the 
monopoly of issue would be balanced 
against the expense of the management, 
but the advantages derived from the credit 
of the connexion would also be taken into 
consideration. By Lord Althorp’s plan, the 
first step towards procuring these advan- 
tages is postponed for eleven years. By that 
time the state of the money market may 
render the Bank much less manageable than 
at present; the scheme of making its notes 
a legal tender will assuredly augment its 

wer. 

This latter plan, we are aware, has been 
recommended by respectable authority ; 
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but its evils, at all events as long as one 
pound notes are forbidden, seem far to out- 
weigh its benefits. The greatest incon- 
venience that the present law can ever 
cause, is to compel private bankers, and the 
Bank of England, to keep a reserve of gold 
beyond what is required for the average de- 
mand. This is doubtless unpleasant to the 
parties, who would prefer employing this 
reserve ; but it adds to the stability of the 
banks, and consequently to the security of 
the public. The Bank of England, in sea- 
sons of general alarm, may, indeed, be put 
to some unnecessary trouble and expense, 
in order to furnish gold to different banks 
apprehensive of a run, which run may not, 
after all, take place, or not to the extent 
supposed. This, however, is the extent to 
the evil, and even the risk of this, since the 
suppression of small notes, has, we suspect, 
been greatly exaggerated. In peculiar or 
partial panics, (the only cases which the 
plan can meet,) bank notes, to those bank- 
ers who have means or credit to procure 
them, are now as useful as gold. An indi- 
vidual, distrusting the solvency of a firm, or 
suspecting the credit of his district, will be 
happy enough to receive bank notes without 
demanding sovereigns. If he is the holder 
of more than one local note, the probability 
is, that he would prefer bank paper. It 
should also be remembered, that if the Gov- 
ernment plan effect (what ought to be) its 
object of rendering the country circulation 
solid and secure, the frequency of these 
runs will be very much reduced, or their 
recurrence altogether prevented. 

In case of political runs, or commercial 
panics, affecting the Bank itself, the mea- 
sure seems decidedly mischievous. Its 
tendency, or rather its sure result, is to les- 
sen the reserve of gold in the country and 
to add to the number of notes; thus in- 
creasing the demand, whilst the means of 
meeting it are diminished. This demand, 
too, will be concentrated upon one point, 
instead of being, as heretofore, directed to 
many. Private establishments will no long- 
er act as breakwaters to the Bank of Eng- 
land; the current of panic-struck demand 
will all set in one direction upon what may 
not turn out to be one rock. It should be 
remembered, too, that the late inquiries into 
the affairs of the Bank, and the knowledge 
that that mighty establishment has some- 
times been upon the brink of stoppage, will 
not render small holders more indifferent, 
or induce them to keep back their notes. 

It may be questioned, however, whether 
making bank-notes a legal tender may not, 
by increasing the currency, and hence, by 
artificially raising prices and speculations, 
have a tendency to induce the very panic 
against whose partial effects it is intended 
to guard. We do not here allude to the 
direct increase of the Bank circulation 
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which this measure will effect; we speak 
of its secondary results. A banker will be 
chary of increasing his issue, when he may 
be obliged to pay in gold, because he knows 
that the quantity of gold is limited, and is 
more especially difficult to procure when 
wanted. “That confidence, however, which 
every man feels in his own good fortune,” 
will not render him so cautious when notes 
will serve his turn; and even the Bank it- 
self may feel inclined to grant occasional 
assistance by paper when prudence or ne- 
cessity would resist a virtual demand for 
gold. Against such an increase of circula- 
tion stimulated by assistance, or the expec- 
tation of assistance, no publicity of the Bank 
accounts can guard, (even if the ratio of 
security on one-third deposit of gold were 
the same—which it is not—with a circula- 
tion of twenty-five or fifty millions,) neither 
will the over-issue itself, perhaps, be sus- 
pected—-certainly not detected—till the 
work of derangement and mischief has be- 
gun. Then, indeed,—when the millennium 
of the currency doctors has arrived—when 
prices have been unduly raised—when the 
ingenuity of projectors, and the confidence 
of dupes, is pretty well exhausted—when a 
drain is gradually, but constantly, going on 
upon the bank coffers—when bubbles are 
bursting—when speculators and speculative 
bankers are “showing symptoms of distress 
as to time ”—and solvent persons of small 
capital, whom the facility of raising money 
has tempted to engage in somewhat exten- 
sive transactions, are anxiously thinking 
about their liabilities—then, indeed, the 
Bank—snuffing that danger which is not afar 
off—will be chary enough of granting as- 
sistance, and, with wonted and very natural 
policy, will endeavour to save itself at the 
expense of others. A sense of its peril, 
aggravated as that peril must then be by 
the increased extent of its circulation, will 
induce it to refuse accommodation, or to 
aca it niggardly ; to decline, perhaps to 
raw in, advances upon stock, and to con- 
tract its circulation by all other means, 
These measures, as they have heretofore 
done, (but under widely different circwm- 
stances,) may save the Bank, or they may not. 
To others they will be ruinous; and, after 
a brief but flattering prosperity, like that of 
1824-5, we shall have a revulsion shorter 
and sharper than that of 1825-6. We do 
not, of course, say that such are the inevita- 
ble results of this measure ; but we do say, 
that a measure whose remote tendencies 
are to produce a more extensive ruin than 
a violent revolution or a civil war, onght not 
to be brought forward by the finance min- 
ister of a commercial nation. 

Into the other and somewhat clumsy 
schemes for improving the country curren- 
cy itis unnecessary to enter, for we con- 
sider a simpler, but a far more effectual, 
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plan might have been chose::. There was 
no occasion to have made any change. 
Had the country banks been left alone, but 
the privilege of a charter offered to all joint- 
stock companies which lodged in the hands 
of commissionors a deposit of stock equal 
to the amount of their issues, the country 
circulation would soon have righted itself; 
the present amount of capital seeking in- 
vestment would have rendered the establish- 
ment of such companies, in any number, 
and upon any scale, a matter of ease. Put- 
ting aside the tendency of the better banks 
to draw to themselves the greater part of 
the better business, the large amount of 
their capital, and the greater security of 
their paper, would pretty well supersede 
other notes, and force greater caution and 
circumspection upon the issuers of such 
paper as might still remain in circulation. 
Thus, without riskful changes, without min- 
isterial or Treasury intermeddling, the 
country circulatiou would in a few years 
have placed itself upon a footing as sound, 
or nearly as sound, as that’ of the Bank of 
England. Nor is this all. The chartered 
banks of issue in the country, conjoined 
with the banks of deposit in London, would 
together form a machinery by which a reg- 
ulated, or perhapz an unrestricted, freedom 
in money migat be safely established, if, 
after due consideration, and an inquiry into 
the facts which this plan alone would call 
into being, it should be deemed advisable. 
When we are so completely at issue up- 
on the main features of the plan, it is un- 
necessary to consider its secondary effects: 
its probable injury to individuals and classes, 
and what, compared with its more important 
consequences, we must term the mere con- 
venience of the public at large, are matters 
of lesser import. We may observe, how- 
ever, that the proposal to exempt “all bills 
that had not three months to run, from the 
usury laws,” is, in effect, (by the machinery 
of renewal,) abolishing those laws altogeth- 
er, excepting in cases of what is called real 
security. Even with respect to bonds or 
mortgages, if the lenders choose to risk 
part of their money on personal security, 
the usury laws may be evaded; if they 
should not feel inclined to do so, no money, 
in times of scarcity, will be advanced on 
houses or land. In the reason for this 
“nartial change” we can, however, trace 
the principle (ifit may be called such) which 
guided the concoctors of the measure. 
These good men were evidently terrified 
by the panic of 1825, and by the run of 
the interregnum; and they have not yet 
recovered from their alarm. Instead of en- 
deavouring to prevent the recurrence of 
commercial panics, (political ones are be- 
yound the reach of economical science,) by 
establishing a sounder currency, they have 
endeavoured to check their cure. The 
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patient requires a course of alternative med- 
icine; the physician prescribes for the 
crisis of a raging fever. 

Such is the government plan. In a mere 
pecuniary point of view the bargain is a bad 
one for the public, and, speaking superficial- 
ly, a very good one for the Bank. The cur- 
rency is not placed upon a sounder footing 
than before; it is questionable whether it 
be not rendered more insecure. All the 
monopolies and privileges of the Bank are 
not only continued, but extended and con- 
Jirmed. Changes are made without any 
sufficient object, and under what we must 
conceive to be a fearful risk; whilst not 
only are no steps prepared for a permanent 
settlement of the subject, but the future 
arrangement of this most momentous and 
gigantic question is rendered more difficult 
than ever. 


ON THE THUGS.* 


RECEIVED FROM AN OFFICER IN THE SERVICE 
OF HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM. 


Tue Thugs form a perfectly distinct 
class of persons, who subsist almost entirely 
upon the produce of the murders they are in 
the habit of committing. They appear to 
have derived their denomination from the 
practice usually adopted by them of decoy- 
ing the persons they fix upon to destroy, to 
join their party ; and then, taking advantage 
of the confidence they endeavour to inspire, 
to strangle their unsuspecting victims. 
They are also known by the name of Phan- 
seegurs ; and in the north-eastern part of 
the Nizam’s dominions, are usually called 
“Kockbunds.” There are several peculiari- 
ties in the habits of the Thugs, in their mode 
of causing death, and in the precautions 
they adopt for the prevention of discovery, 
that distinguishes them from every. other 
class of delinquents; and it may be consid- 
ered a general rule whereby to judge of 
them, that they affect to disclaim the practice 
of petty theft, housebreaking, and indeed 
every species of stealing that has not been 
preceded by the perpetration of murder. 

The Thugs adopt no other method of 
killing but strangulation; and the imple- 
ment made use of for this purpose is a 
handkerchief, or any other convenient strip 
of cloth. The manner in which the deed 
is done will be described hereafter. They 
never attempt to rob a traveller until they 
have, in the first instance, deprived him of 
life : after the commission of a murder, they 
invariably bury the body immediately, if 
time and opportunity serve, or otherwise 
conceal it; and never leave a corpse unin- 
terred in the highway, unless they happen 
to be disturbed.t 


* Pronounced Tig, but with a slight aspirate, 
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To trace the origin of this practice would 
now be a matter of some difficulty, for if the 
assertions of the Thugs themselves are en- 
titled to any credit, it has been in vogue 
from time immemorial ; and they pretend 
that its institution is coeval with the crea- 
tion of the world. Like most vther inhu- 
man practices, the traditions regarding it 
are mixed up with tales of Hindoo supersti- 
tion; and the Thugs would wish to make it 
appear that, in immolating the numberless 
victims that yearly fall by their hands, they 
are only obeying the injunctions of the deity 
of their worship, to whom they say they 
are offering an acceptable sacrifice. The 
object of their worship is the Goddess Ka- 
lee, or Bhowanee, and there is a temple at 
Binda Chul, near Mirzapoor, to which the 
Thugs usually send considerable offerings, 
and the establishment of priests at their 
shrine are entirely of their community. 
Bhowanee, it seems, once formed the de- 
termination of extirpating the human race, 


and sacrificed all but her own disciples. | 


But she discovered, to her astonishment, 
that, through the intervention of the Creating 
Power, whenever human blood was shed, 
a fresh subject immediately started into 
existence to supply the vacancy. She 
therefore formed an image, into which she 
instilled the principles of life, and calling 
together her disciples, instructed them in 
the art of depriving that being of life by 
strangling it with a handkerchief. This 
method was found upon trial to be effectual, 
and the goddess directed her worshippers to 
adopt it, and to murder, without distinction, 
all who should fall into their hands, pro- 
mising herself to dispose of the bodies of 
their victims, whose property she bestowed 
on her followers ; and to be present at, and 
to preside over and to protect them on those 
occasions, so that none should be able to 
prevail against them. 





+ The Thugs were known in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar of Delhi, by whom many were 
executed. They were first known to the British 
Government in 1812, and then many were hung 
in Bundelkund. Again, in 1817, they attracted 
notice by their horrible acts, and twelve villages 
in Bundelkund, which were peopled almost en- 
tirely by them, were taken by a force sent against 
them. They were then dispersed, but assembled 
in various parts in Sindhia’s and the - ~~ 
country, also in Holkar’s dominions. rom 
1817 till 1831 they were not molested ; and, in 
consequence, increased greatly in the latter year. 
Measures were taken to suppress them, which 
have been attended with great success in this 

ear. One hundred and eleven have been execut- 
ed at Jubbulpoor, and upwards of 400 transport- 
ed for life to the eastern settlement of Pinang, 
and upwards of 600 are now in jail at Sangor to 
take their trial at the next sessions at Jubbulpoor. 
Their apprehension, and their consequent dis- 
closures, gave the means of those in this part of 
the country being pointed out. Mr. Reynolds, 
the officer who has the work here, has apprehend- 
ed more than 100 in less than six months, and is 
catching others almost daily. 
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Thus, say the Thugs, was our own order 
established, and we originally took no care 
of the bodies of those who fell by our hands, 
but abendoned them wherever they were 
strangled, until one man, more curious than 
the rest, ventured to watch the body he had 
murdered, in the expectation of seeing the 
manner in which it was disposed of. The 
goddess of his worship descended, as usual, 
to carry away the corpse, but, observing that 
this man was on the watch, she relinquished 
her purpose ; and calling him, angrily re- 
buked him for his temerity ; telling him she 
could no longer perform her promise re- 
garding the bodies.of the murdered, which 
his associates must hereafter dispose of in 
the best way they could. Hence, say they, 
arose the practice invariably followed by 
the Thugs of burying the dead; and to 
this circumstance principally is to be attri- 
buted the extraordinary manner in which 
their atrocities have remained unknown, for 
with such circumspection and secresy do 
they proceed to work, and such order and 
regularity is there in all their operations, 
that it is next to impossible a murder should 
ever be discovered. 

Absurd as the foregoing relation may ap- 
pear, it has had this effect on the mind of 
the Thugs, that they do not seem to be vis- 
ited with any of those feelings of remorse or 
compunction at the inhuman deeds in which 
they have participated that are commonly 
supposed to be, at some period of their lives, 
the portion of all who have trafficked in hu- 
man blood. On the contrary, they dwell 
with satisfaction on the recollection of their 
various and successful exploits; and refer 
with no small degree of pride and exultation 
to the instances in which they have been 
personally engaged, especiaily if the number 
of their victims has been great, or the plun- 
der they have acquired has been exten- 
sive. 

Notwithstanding the adherence to Hindoo 
rites of worship observable among the 
Thugs, a very considerable number of them 
are Mussulmans. No judgment of the birth 
or caste of a Thug can, however, be formed 
from his name ; for it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that a Hindoo Thug has a Mussulman 
name with a Hindeo alias attached to it, and 
vice versé with respect to the Thugs who 
are by birth Mahommedans. In almost 
every instance the Thugs have more than 
one appellation by which they are known. 
Of the number of Mussulman Thugs, some 
are to be found of every sect, Sheiks, Sezed, 
Mogul, and Pathan; and among the Hindoo, 
the castes chiefly to be met with are Brah- 
mins, Rajhpoots, Lodhees, Ocheers, and 
Kolees. In a gang of Thugs some of every 
one of these castes may be found all con- 
nected together by the peculiar plan of 
murder practised by them, all subject to the 
same regulations, and all, both Mussulmans 
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and Hindoos, joining in the worship of Bho- 
wanee. 

They usually move in large parties, often 
amounting to 100 or 200 persons, and resort 
to all sort of subterfuges for the purpose of 
concealing their real profession. If they 
are travelling southward, they represent 
themselves to be either proceeding in quest 
of service, or on their way to rejoin the regi- 
ments they belong to in this part of the 
country. When, on the contrary, their route 
lies towards the north, they represent them- 
selves to be Sepoys from corps of the Bom- 
bay or Nizam’s army, who are going on 
leave to Hindustan. The gangs do not al- 
ways consist of persons who are Thugs by 
birth. It is customary for them to entice, 
by the promise of monthly pay or the hopes 
of amassing money that are held out, many 
persons, who are ignorant of the deeds of 
death that are to be perpetrated for the at- 
tainment of these objects, until made aware 
of the reality by seeing the victims of their 
cupidity fall under the hands of the strang- 
lers; and the Thugs declare that novices 
have occusionally been so horrified at the 
sight, as to have effected their immediate 
escape. Others, more callous to the com- 
mission of crime, are not deterred from the 
pursuit of wealth by the frightful means 
adopted to obtain it, and remaining with the 
gang, too soon begin personally to assist in 
the perpetration of murder, 

Many of the most notorious Thugs are the 
adopted children of others of the same class. 
They make it a rule, when a murder is 
committed, never to spare the life of an 
one, either male or female, who is old enough 
to remember and relate the particulars of 
the deed. But in the event of their meet- 
ing with children of such a tender age as to 
make it impossible they should be enabled 
to relate the fact, they generally spare their 
lives, and, adopting them, bring them up to 
the trade of Thugs. These men of course 
eventually become acquainted with the fact 
of the murder of their fathers and mothers, 
by the very persons with whom they have 
dwelt since their childhood, but are still not 
deterred from following the same dreadful 
trade. It might be supposed, that a class of 
persons whose hearts must he effectually 
hardened against all the better feelings of 
humanity, would encounter few scruples of 
conscience in the commission of the horrid 
deeds whereby they subsist; but, in point of 
fact, they are as much the slaves of super- 
stition, and as much directed by the observ- 
ance of omens in the commission of mur- 
der, as the most inoffensive of the natives 
of India are in the ordinary affairs of their 
lives. 

The chief symbol of worship among the 
Thugs is a khadule, or pick-axe of iron. It 
is known among them by the name of hishun, 
kussee, and mahee. With every gang there 
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is carried a hishun, which is, in fact, their 
standard, and the bearer of it is entitled to 
particular privileges. Previous to com- 
mencing an expedition, the jemadars of the 
party celebrate a poojah to the hishun, which 
is typical of the deity of their worship. The 
ceremonies differ little from the usual rites 
of Hindoos on similar occasions. A Hindoo 
Thug of good caste is employed in making 
a quantity of the cakes called poories, which, 
being consecrated, are distributed amon 
the assembly. The hishun is bathed at 
perfumed in the smoke of burning benjamin, 
and is afterwards made over to the hishun 
wulluh, who receives it in a piece of cloth 
kept for that purpose. It is then taken out 
into the open fields, in the expectation of an 
omen being observed. The hishun is de- 
posited in a convenient spot in the direction 
the party intends to proceed, and certain 
persons are deputed to keep watch over it. 
There are particular birds and beasts that 
“are looked upon by the Thugs as the re- 
vealers of omens, to whose calls and move- 
ments their attention is, on this occasion, 
particularly directed. Among the number 
are the owl, the jay, the jackall, the ass, &c. 
&c. Ifone of these calls out, or moves to 
the right hand side, the omen is looked upon 
as favourable ; but if to the left, it is con- 
sidered unfavourable, and the project is 
abandoned. It is not unusual for the Thugs 
to look for a favourable omen previous to 
the commission of a murder, and they are 
frequently deterred from carrying their in- 
tentions immediately into effect by the ob- 
servance of an unfavourable sign, such as a 
snake crossing their path when in pursuit 
of a victim, or the circumstance of any of 
the animals before mentioned calling out 
on their left hand sides. This, uo doubt, 
accounts for the Thugs so often keeping 
company with travellers for many days pre- 
vious to murdering them, although they-had 
determined upon their sacrifice from the 
moment of their first joining the party. The 
omen is denominated sugoor by the Thugs, 
a corruption, no doubt, of the Persian shu- 
goér. 

In the event of an expedition proving 
more than ordinarily successful, a poojah is 
usually made to Bhowanee, and a portion of 
the spoil taken by the gang is set aside for 
the purpose of being sent to the pagoda be- 
fore alluded to, as an offering to the god- 
dess. Propitiatory offerings are also made, 
and various ceremonies performed, before 
the khodulee, or hishun, should the Thugs 
have failed in obtaining any plunder for a 
length of time. 

In every gang of Thugs there are to be 
found one or more jemadars, who appear to 
hold that rank not by the choice of their 
followers, but in consequence of their 
wealth and influence in their respective 
villages, and having assembled their imme- 
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diate followers in the vicinity of their 
homes. The profits of a jemadar are of 
course greater than those of his followers ; 
he receives six and a half or seven per cent. 
on all silver coin, and other property not 
hereafter specified, and then shares in the 
remainder in common with the other Thugs 
of the party. When gold is obtained in 
coin or in mass, the tenth part is taken by 
the jemadar previous to dividing it; and he 
has a tithe of all pearls, shawls, gold em- 
broidered cloths, brass and copper pots, 
horses, &c. The jemadar acts as master of 
the ceremonies when the poojah is per- 
formed, and he assigns to every Thug the 
particular duty he is to undertake in the 
commission of every murder that is deter- 
mined on. These duties are performed in 
succession by all the Thugs of the party, 
and to the regularity and system that exists 
among them is to be attributed the unpar- 
alleled success that has attended their 
proceedings. Next to the jemadar, the 
most important person is the bhuttoat, or 
strangler, who carries the handkerchief 
with which the Thugs usually murder their 
victims. This implement is merely a piece 
of fine, strong cotton cloth, about a yard 
long; at one end a knot is tied, and the 
cloth is slightly twisted, and kept ready for 
use in front of the waistcoat of the person 
carrying it. There is no doubt but that all 
Thugs are expert in the use of the hand- 
kerchief, which is called boomal, or paloo; 
but if they are to be believed, only pariicu- 
lar persons are called upon, or permitted to 
perform this office. Whena large gang is 
collected, the most able-bodied and alert of 
their number are fixed upon as bhuttoats, 
and they are made the bearers of the 
handkerchief only after the performance of 
various and often expensive ceremonies, 
and only on the observance of a favourable 
omen. The old and experienced Thugs 
are usually denominated gooroo bhow, and 
the junior Thugs make a merit of attending 
upon then, filling their hookahs, shampoo- 
ing their bodies, and performing the most 
menial offices. They gradually become 
initiated into all the mysteries of the art, 
and if they prove to be powerful men, these 
disciples of the gooroo are made bhuttoats. 
The Thugs say, that if one of their class 
was alone, and had never strangled a per- 
son, he would not presume to meke use of 
the handkerchief until he observed a favour- 
able omen. The ceremonies observed in 
making a bhuttoat are the same as those 
described in carrying out the hishun, in 
room of which the handkerchief is on this 
occasion substituted, and an offering of 
pence (copper coin), cocoa-nut, turmeric, 
red ochre, &c., &c., is made. When a 
murder is to be committed, the bhuttoat 
usually follows the particular person whom 
he has .been nominated by the jemadar to 
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strangle; and, on the preconcerted signal 
being given, the handkerchief js seized 
with the knot in the left hand, the right 
hand being about nine inches farther up, in 
which manner it is thrown over the head of 
the persoh to be strangled from behind ; 
the two hands are crossed as the victim 
falls, and such is the certainty with which 
the deed is done, as the Thugs frequently 
declure, that before the body falls to the 
ground the eyes start out of the head, and 
life becomes extinct. Should the person to 
be strangled prove a powerful man, or the 
bhuttoat inexpert, another Thug lays hold 
of the end of the handkerchief, and the 
work is completed. The perfection of the 
act is said to be, when several persons are 
simultaneously murdered without any of 
them having time to utter a cry, or to be 
aware of the fate of their comrades. 

Favourable opportunities are given for 
bhuttoats to make their first essay in the art 
of strangling. When a single traveller is 
met with, a novice is instructed to make a 
trial of his skill; the party sets off during 
the night, and stops while it is still dark to 
drink water or to smoke. While seated for 
the purpose, the jemadar inquires what time 
of the night it may be, and the Thugs look 
up at the stars to ascertain. This being 
the preconcerted signal, the bhuttoat is 
immediately on the alert, and the unsus- 
pecting traveller, on looking up at tbe 
heavens, in common with the rest of the 
party, offers his neck to the ready hand- 
kerchief, and becomes an easy prey to his 
murderer. The bhuttoat receives eight 
annas (half a rupee) extra for every murder 
that is committed, and if the plunder is 
great, some article of value is assigned to 
him over and above his share. The per- 
sons intended to be murdered are called by 
different names, according to their sect, 
profession, wealth, &c. &c. ; a victim having 
much property is entitled “niamud,” and 
they are also often called buni. To aid the 
bhuttoat in the preparation of a murder, 
another Thug is especially appointed under 
the denomination of samsecah. His busi- 
ness is to seize the person to be strangled 
by the wrists if he be on foot, and by one of 
his legs if he be on horseback, and so to pull 
him down. A samsecah is told off to each 
traveller, and he places himself in a con- 
venient situation near him to be ready when 
required. In the event of the traveller 
being mounted on horseback, another Thug 
assists under the denomination of “ bhug- 
durra ;” his business is to lay hold of the 
horse’s bridle, and to check it as soon as the 
signal for murder is given. 

One of the most necessary persons to a| 
gang of Thugs is he who goes by the name 
of tilliee. The Thugs do not always de- 





pend upon chance for obtaining plunder, 
or roam about in the expectation of meeting 
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travellers, but frequently take up their 
quarters in or neara large town, or some 
great thoroughfare, from whence they make 
expeditions, according to the information 
obtained by the tilliiees. These men are 
chosen from among the most smooth-spoken 
and intelligent of their number, and their 
chief duty 1s to gain information. For this 
purpose they are decked out inthe garb of 
respectable persons, whose appearance and 
manners they must have the art of assum- 
ing. They frequent the bazaars of the 
town near which their associates are en- 
camped, and endeavour to pick up intelli- 
gence of the intended dispatch or expected 
arrival of ‘goods or treasure, of which 
information is forthwith given to the gang, 
who send out a party to intercept them. 
Inquiry is also made for any party of 
travellers who may have arrived, and who 
put up in the suraee, or elsewhere. Every 
art is brought into practice to scrape an 
acquaintance with these people. They are 
given to understand that the tilliiee is trav- 
elling the same road. An opportunity is 
taken to throw out hints regarding the 
unsafeness of the roads, and the frequency 
of murders and robberies; an acquaintance 
with some of the friends or relatives of the 
travellers is feigned, and an invitation from 
them to partake of the repast that has been 
prepared where the tilliee has put up,—the 
conveniences of which and the superiority 
of the water are abundantly praised. The 
result is, that the travellers are inveigled 
into joining the gang of Thugs, and they 
are feasted and treated with every polite- 
ness and consideration by the very wretches 
who are at the time plotting their murder, 
and calculating the share they shall acquire 
in the division of their property. What the 
feelings must be of men who are actuated 
by motives so entirely opposed to their 
apparent kindness of behaviour, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine; and I know not whether 
most to admire the address with which they 
conceal their murderous intentions, or to 
detest the infernal apathy with which they 
can eat out of the same dish, and drink of 
the very cup, that is partaken of by their 
future victims! 

It is on the perfection which they have 
attained in the art of acting as tilliees that 
the Thugs pride themselves, and they fre- 
quently boast that it is only once necessary 
to have an opportunity of conversing with a 
traveller, to be able to mark him as an easy 
victim, whenever they choose to murder 
him. Instances sometimes occur where @ 
party of Thugs find their victims too numer- 
ous for them while they remain in a body, 
and they are seldom at a loss for expedients 
to create ‘dissensions, and a consequent di- 
vision among them. If all their arts of 
intrigue and cajolery fail in producing the 
desired effect, an occasion is taken advant- 
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age of to ply the travellers with intoxicat- 
ing liquors; a quarrel is got up, and from 
words they proceed to blows, which end in 
the dissension of the company, who, pro- 
ceeding by different roads, fall an easier 
prey to their remorseless destroyers. 

aving enticed the travellers into the snare 
they have laid for them, the next object is 
to choose a convenient spot for their murder. 
This, in their technical language, is called a 
bhil, and is usually fixed upon some distance 
from a village on the banks of asmall stream, 
where the trees and underwood afford a 
shelter fromthe view of occasional passen- 
gers. The Thug who is sent on this duty 
is called a bhilla, and having fixed on the 
place, he either returns to the encampment 
of his party, or meets them on the way to 
report the result of his inquiry. If the 
bhilla returns to the camp with his report, 
the suggaees, or grave diggers, are sent out 
with him to prepare a grave for the inter- 
ment of the persons it is intended to murder. 
Arrangements are previously made so that 
the party in company with the travellers 
shall not arrive at the bhiltoosoon. At the 
particular spot agreed on, the bhilla meets 
the . The jemadar calls out to him 
“ Bhilla naujeh?” (Have you cleared out 
the hole?) The bhilla replies “ Naujeh,” 
on which the concerted signal is given that 
serves as the death-warrant of the unsus- 

cting travellers, who are forthwith strang- 
ed. While some are employed in rifling 
the bodies, others assist in carrying them 
away tothe ready prepared graves. The 
suggaees perform the office of burying the 
dead, and the remainder of the gang pro- 
ceeds on its journey, having with them a 
certain number of the tilliees or watch- 
men on the look-out to prevent their being 
disturbed. Should a casual passenger ap- 
pear, the tilliiee gently throws a stone 
among the suggaees, who immediately 
desist, and crouch on the ground till the 
danger is averted. After the interment is 
completed, the suggaees rejoin their party, 
but it is not unusual to have one or more 
of the tilliees to keep watch to prevent the 
bodies being disinterred by beasts of prey; 
and ifa discovery should be made by the 
village people, to give instant information 
to their companions, in order that they 
might have an opportunity of getting out 
of the way. 

It often happens that the arrangements 
and precautions above-mentioned cannot be 
entered into; that travellers are casually 
met with on the road, and hastily murdered, 
and as carelessly interred. In these cases, 
if the opportunity is afforded them, the 
Thugs always have some one to keep watch 
at the place; and, rather than run the risk 
of detection, by the bodies being dug upby 
wild animals, they return, and re-inter 
them. If the ground is strong, they never 
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touch the corpse ; but if the soil is of that 
loose texture as to render it probable that 
the bodies, in swelling, will burst the graves, 
they generally transfix them with knives or 
spears, which effectually prevents that 
result. ‘4 

When the Thugs may choose to strangle 
their victims in some more exposed situation, 
—as in a garden near a village where they 
may have put up for the night,—they resort 
to further precautions to prevent discovery. 
The grave is on this occasion prepared on 
the spot, after the murder has been com- 
mitted; and the corpse having been depos- 
ited therein, the superfluous soil is carried 
away in baskets, and strewn in the neigh- 
bouring fields; the place is watered and 
beaten down, and it is ultimately plastered 
over with wet cow-dung, and choolahs, or 
fire-places for cooking, are made on the 
spot. If the party find it necessary to de- 
camp, they light fires in the choolahs, that 
they may have the appearance of having 
been used to cook in. Should they deter- 
mine on staying, they use the choolahs to 
cook their food in on the succeeding day, 
having few qualms of conscience to pre- 
vent their enjoying the victuals prepared on 
a spot, the associations attendant on which 
might be considered too revolting for even 
a Thug to dwell on. 

The parties of Thugs being often very 
large, they have many beasts of burthen in 
their train—as bullocks, ponies, and some- 
times even camels. If they remain at a 
place where they have committed a murder, 
and do not construct fire-places, they take 
the precaution of tying their cattle on the 
spot. The Thugs say they can always re- 
cognize the fire-places of their own class, 
there being peculiar marks about them, 
which are made to serve as directions to the 
next party that comes that way. The 
Thugs always prefer burying their victims 
at some distance from the public road; and 
therefore, as soon as the bodies of the mur- 
dered persons have been stripped of the 
property found on them, they are carried on 
the shoulders of the suggaees to the spot 
selected for interring them. They say they 
are more careless about the concealment of 
corpses in the Nizam’s country than else- 
where; for they are always so secure from 
molestation, that they have frequently left 
bodies exposed without running any risk, 
as no one takes the trouble of inquiring 
about them. 

The division of spoil does not usually 
take place immediately after a murder, but 
every one secures a portion of the property 
on the spot; and when a convenient oppor- 
tunity occurs, each produces the articles he 
has been the bearer of, and a division is 
made by the jemadar, whose share is, in the 





first instance, deducted ; then the bhuttoat’s ; 
next the sumseahs and bhugdurras claim 
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the extra reward for each murder they have 
assisted at; the tilliiee receives the perquis- 
ite which is his due for inveigling a traveller 
into their’snares; the suggaee takes his 
recompenge for the trouble he had in digging 
the graveg and the residue is divided, share 
and share alike, among the whole gang. It 
may be supposed that the cupidity of indi- 
vidual Thugs may occasionally lead them to 
attempt to defraud their comrades, by se- 
creting an article of value at the time the 
murdered bodies are plundered; but they 
say that the whole class are bound by 
an inviolable oath to produce, for general 
appropriation to the common stock, every 
thing that may fall into their hands while 
engaged with a particular party. 

The division of plunder, as may be sup- 
posed, often leads to the most violent dis- 
putes, which it is astonishing do not end in 
bloodshed. But it might almost be supposed 
the Thugs have a prejudice against spilling 
blood; for, when pursued, they refrain from 
making use of the weapons they usually 
bear, even in defence of their own persons. 
The most wanton prodigality occurs when 
plunder is divided; and occasionally the 
most valuable shawls and brocades are torn 
into small strips and distributed among the 
gang, should any difference of opinion arise 
as to their appropriation. The Thugs say 
this is also done that every person may run 
the same risk, for such an article could not 
be shared among them until converted into 
money, and some danger is attendant upon 
the transaction. They appear invariably to 
destroy all hoondies* that fall into their 
hands, as well as many other articles that 
are likely to lead to detection. Ready 
money is what they chiefly look for, and 
when they have a choice of victims, the pos- 
sessors of gold and silver would certainly 
be fixed upon in preference to others. In 
consequence, it seems to have been a gene- 
ral practice among the Bundelcund Thugs 
to waylay the parties of sepoys of the Bom- 
bay and Nizam’s armies, while going on 
leave to Hindoostan, for the sake of the 
specie they are usually the bearers of; and 
they remark, that of the many sepoys who 
are supposed by their officers to have aban- 
doned the service, while their friends and 
relatives consider them to be still with their 
regiments, they alone can tell the fate, the 
whole number being strangled by their 
hands. The immense wealth that has, at 
various times, fallen into the hands of these 
miscreants, has been expended in the gross- 
est extravagance and debauchery, and, as 
may be supposed, their ill-gotten gains re- 
main but a short time in their possession. 

The Thugs have in use emong them, not 
exactly a language of their own, but the 
have sets of slang terms and phrases hes 








* Bills of exchange. 
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give them the means of holding a conversa- 
tion with persons of their own class, without 
any chance of being understood by the un- 
initiated. Their term of salutation, where- 
by also they recognise each other, if they 
casually meet without being personally 
acquainted, is, ali khan bhaee salaam. What 
appears most extraordinary is, the manner 
in which the Thugs recollect the names of 
their comrades, as well as their persons ; and 
they declare, that though the name of any 
one of a gang may have escaped their re- 
collection, they never forget the person of a 
Thug who has assisted with them in the 
perpetration of a murder. The Thugs, in- 
deed, seem to know each other almost in- 
tuitively ; and the quickness with which the 
recognition is made is almost enough to 
warrant the supposition, that a sort of Free» 
masonry has been established among them. 

To facilitate their plan of operations, the 
Thugs have established a regular system of 
intelligence and communication throughout 
the countries they have been in the practice 
of frequenting, and they become acquainted, 
with astonishing celerity, with proceedings 
of their comrades in all directions. They 
omit no opportunity of making inquiries 
regarding the progress of other gangs, and 
are equally particular in supplying the re- 
quisite information of their own movements. 
For this purpose they have connected them- 
selves with several persons residing in the 
Nizam’s dominions, as patails* and cultiva- 
tors of villages, many of the latter of whom 
follow the profession of Thugs in conjunc- 
tion with their agricultural pursuits, 

The Marwarries} and other bankers are 
also frequently the channels of communica- 
tion between Thugs, and there is no doubt 
of their being the purchasers of the property 
of the murdered. The religious mendicants 
throughout the country occasionally assist 
in this measure, by becoming the receivers 
of messages from bands of Thugs, to be 
delivered to the next party that comes that 
way ; with this view also they have adopted 
the practice of forming choolahs, or fire- 
places of a particular construction, to serve 
as marks of their progress through the 
country. When a party of Thugs come to 
a road that branches off in two directions, 
they adopt the precaution of making a mark, 
for the guidance of their associates who 
may come after them, in the following man- 
ner :—the soil in a convenient spot is care- 
fully smoothed, and the print of a foot is 
distinctly stamped upon it. A Thug on 
seeing this mark, which he naturally searches 
for, knows by the direction in which it points 
which track has been followed by those that 
have preceded him. 





* Headmen of villages. 


t Inhabitants of Marwar, generally bankers and 
traders. 
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The peculiar designation by which they 
are known is a point in which the Thugs 
are particularly tenacious, and they attach 
an importance and even respectability to 
their profession, that they say no other class 
of delinquents is entitled to. The denomi- 
nation of thief is one that is particularly 
obnoxious to them, and they never refrain 
from soliciting the erasure of the term, and 
the substitution of that of Thug, whenever 
it may occur in a paper regarding them, 
declaring that, so far from following so 
disgraceful a practice as theft, they scorn ti.2 
name, and can prove themselves to be as 
honest and trustworthy as any one else, 
when occasion requires it. 

It seems their ambition to be considered 
respectable persons; and with this view 
they expend much of their gains on their 
personal decoration. Even those who have 
been seized and admitted as approvers, or 
informers against their comrades, in fact, 
king’s evidence, are more solicitous about 
their dress and decent appearence than any- 
thing else. They mostly seem to be men 
of mild and unobtrusive manners, possessing 
a cheerfulness of disposition entirely oppos- 
ed to the violent passions and ferocious 
demeanour that are usually associated with 
the idea of a professed murderer. 

Such is the extent to which this dreadful 
system has been carried that no idea can be 
formed of the expenditure of human life to 
which it has given occasion, or the immensi- 
ty of the weaith that has been acquired by 
its adoption. When it is taken into conside- 
ration that many of the Thugs already 
seized confess to their having, for the last 
twenty-five and thirty years, annually made 
a tour with parties of more than a hundred 
men, and with no other object than that of 
rourder and rapine ; that they boast of having 
successively put their tens and twenties to 
death daily; and that they say an enumera- 
tion of all the lives they have personally 
assisted to destroy would swell the catalogue 
to hundreds, and, as some declare, to thous- 
ands*—some conception of the horrid reality 
may be formed ; of the amount of the property 
that they have yearly made away with, it 
must be impossible to form any calculation ; 
for, independent of the thousands in ready 
money, jewels and bullion, the loads of val- 
uable cloths, and every description of mer- 
chandise, that continually fall into their 
hands, the hoondies that > fe invariably de- 
stroy must amount to a considerable sum. 

The impunity with which the Thugs have 
heretofore carried on their merciless pro- 
ceedings, the facility they have possessed 
of recruiting their numbers—which are re- 
stricted to no particular caste or sect—the 





* Ameer Ali, an approver and noted Thug, now 
at this place, declares and glories in having been 
present at the murder of 719 persons, whose pro- 
perty is estimated at two lacs and a half of rupees! 





security they have had of escaping detec- 
tion, and the ease with which they have 
usually purchased their release, when seized 
by the officers of the weak nate govern- 
ments, in whose dominions they hye usually 
committed their greater depreda@ions, have 
altogether so tended to confirm the system, 
and to disseminate it to the fearful extent to 
which it has now attained, that the life of 
no single traveller on any of the roads in 
the country has been safe, and but a slight 
chance has been afforded to large parties of 
escaping the fangs of the blood-thirsty de- 
mons who have frequented them. 
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To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE LATE LONDON HURRICANE. 


Sir.—The following document gives the 
most interesting and highly wrought ac- 
count which I have met with of the recent 
storm in the metropolis. It is evidently 
sketched by the masterhand of some inspired 
paragraphist, who appears to have dropped 
it on his road to one of the newspaper offi- 
ces in his neighbourhood of which I had the 
good fortune to meet with it. Itis headed— 


PARTICULARS OF THE LATE DREADFUL STORM. 


Never did the sun rise on a more lovely 
morning than that which cheered this large 
and smoky metropolis, on Tuesday, the 18th 
of June, 1833, a day destined to be ever re- 
markable in our London annals. At about 
7 o’clock, a. m., the wind was observed by 
many foot passengers (whose daily occupa- 
tions had called them abroad at that early 
hour) to be increasing gradually in strength, 
and there were sundry nods and winks 
among those who have learned to watch the 
various changes of the moody weather, from 
which a keen observer might have gleaned 
the fact that something out of the usual 
course might before night be expected. 
About 11 o’clock in the forenoon it became 
palpable, even to the most cursory observer, 
that “it was excessively windy,” a fact which, 
by 12 o’clock, was found to be, in almost 
every case, the opening assertion in every 
conversation that occurred between ac- 
quaintances meeting in the highways acci- 
dentally. At about a quarter past twelve, the 
general apprehension was, in some degree, 
confirmed by the rather unusual circum- 
stance of a man’s hat being seen to roll at 
an extremely rapid rate down Holborn Hill, 
as it was construed into a proof presumptive 
that the wind had commenced taking rather 
serious liberties with the property of the 
street passengers. Considerable consterna- 
tion was excited by this abstractedly unim- 
portant circumstance, but the general anx- 
iety was soon after rendered much more in- 
tense by the arrival of an omnibus froin 
Hampstead, the passengers in which brought 
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the news that old father Boreas had been, 
for the last half hour, amusing himself by 
ringing all the bells at the gates of the vari- 
ous rural retreats which line the road the 
omnibus had been travelling. At about 2 
o’clock it was palpable that no person could 
leave his residence without receiving a ter- 
rible blow in the face from Eurus, who was, 
to speak figuratively, rushing through the 
streets of London and raising a dust in 
every direction. At one minute he was to 
be found on Blackfriars Bridge puffing the 
hat of a passing passenger into the foaming 
element beneath, while the next minute he 
was blowing up poor old father Thames, 
whose agitation was evinced in the most 
violent heaving of his venerable bosom, to 
the great alarm of the unskilful navigator 
between the bridges of London and West- 
minster. It would be an endless task to 
enumerate all the effect of Tuesday’s wind, 
but we must content ourselves with speci- 
fying a few of the most remarkable. 

In Clerkenwell, a policeman was taken up 
and carried a considerable distance. 

In Gray’s Inn gardens, several trees were 
blown down, and there was scarcely one 
which rude Boreas did not take leave to strip 
of its foliage. 

An unfortunate, who went to drown her- 
self in the Regent’s Canal, was providen- 
tially blown into the Lock, near Hyde Park 
Corner. 

A poor starving man, who had not tasted 
food for three days, met with a tremendous 

out, from a nook on Westminster 
Bridge, into which he had crept for security. 

For further similar particulars, the reader 

is referred to all the newspapers. 


ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. 


NO Il. 


Oor first Essay concluded with a promise 


to lay open the consequences of the various | 3 


improvements made, during the long period 
we coursed through, by foreign composers 
and their works, upon “English taste and 
English composition.” Now that we sit 
down to fulfil our engagement, we begin to 
perceive that our terms have been too strict, 
and that, instead of them, we ought rather 
to have said, the music which native com- 
— have submitted to the taste of the 

nglish public ;—so little do we find that 
can really be esteemed of native origin and 
growth. 

Since the expulsion of the mass, music 
may almost be said to have ,departed from 
the ceremonial of our worship. The plain, 
unisonous psalmody of the churches ties 
genius down to the construction of the 
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simplest and the purest melody; and none 
but those whose professional duties compel 
them to daily attendance in cathedrals can 
know to what a wretchedly inconsiderable 
number of the people the worship of these 
noble edifices, so richly endowed, is reduc- 
ed. The result will be easily anticipated,— 
our psalmody continues in the same state. 
Its small treasures have been indeed col- 
lected, during the last few years, by able 
hands,—by Mr. Burrowes, the industrious 
theorist, composer and adapter; by Mr. 
Edwards; and, lastly, by Mr. Greatorex. 
But the thing itself is, and must be, incapa- 
ble of any large or valuable additions, be- 
cause so limited in its nature. Every at- 
tempt to introduce novelty has been dis- 
couraged and put down. Mr. Gardiner, of 
Leicester, amongst others, endeavoured to 
introduce a love of more varied melody, by 
adapting the compositions of great foreign 
masters to English words;* but either it 
was found incompatible with the associations 
previously attached to them, or it was con- 
sidered to be too violent a combination of 
the sacred and the profane, to be admitted. 
Whatever the cause, the attempt failed; nor 
has any subsequent experiment been a whit 
more successful. Sacred songs, by Moore 
himself, and a volume of original sacred 
music, which combined the talents of very 
many of the existing composers of England, 
published by Mr. Pettet, had little circula- 
tion or effect. They may, perhaps, have 
made some way among the class distinguish- 
ed by the epithet “ Evangelical,” and seri- 
ous persons, and may be used to diversify 
their Sunday evenings’ religious amuse- 
ments; but general effect, such publica- 
tions can be said to have had none. 

It may thus fairly be inferred, that the 
Protestant Church, as by law established, 
admits of no musical improvement. The 
Sectarians think otherwise, and search after 
what they consider pleasing tunes}. It is 





*«< Sacred Melodies from Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, adapted to the best English Peets, and 
ee to the use of the British Church.” 
vols. 

+ The unfortunate use of this word was nearly 
fatal to an amateur just arrived from a foreign 
tour. He built a splendid mansion in a provin- 
cial city, enriched it with his collection of ob- 
jects of virtz, and, to crown the celebration, a 
concert was to be performed at the opening of 
his rooms, in which he was to delight and as- 
tonish by a concerto on the violin. All the town 
was invited. But as gentlemen have a privilege 
to be tremulously apprehensive on such occa- 
sions, and to whisper their fears to their guests, 
with a view to propitiate sympathy, our host 
availed himself of this prerogative. At length 
he insinuated his tremblings to a grave old phy- 
sician, who, being wholly ignorant of “ the good 
set phrase” of musical jargon, seriously asked 
him how it was possible for one who had played 
so many “ tunes,” to harbour any such anxieties ? 
“ Tunes!” ejaculated the horrified concerto 
player; “ Tunes! D—— the fellow; does he 
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related of the late Rowland Hill, that he 
said in a sermon, “They cannot listen to 
our singing without listening to our preach- 
ing ;—we catch them there.” The differ- 
ence, however, consists not only in the su- 
perior force and liveliness of the sectarian 
hymas; the allurement is not in the music, 
but in the manner: they all join, voice or 
no voice ; those who cannot sing can voci- 
ferate,—they become actors, and vehement 
actors, in the scene; they are art and part 
in it, and excitation is enjoyment. Not so 
the colder congregations of the establish- 
ment. The nasal parish clerk, or the 
screaming children of the school *, drone 
and squall through the Psalms. The con- 
gregation generally feel too much pride, or 
too much reserve, to assist, and consider 
it to be a wearisome annoyance. The truth 
is, our church rejects music, as too sensual 
for its forms, which they would refer wholly 
to reason, and the natural feeling of vener- 
ation +. Thus it holds out small, if any, en- 
couragement to composition in this’ species. 





take me for a fiddler at a fair ?”” And his nerves 
were so shaken, that his guests were deprived of 
the scientific treat with which it was his purpose 
to have ravished them, by the mistake of this 
medico-philosophic barbarian. 

* Some parishes, both in and out of the metro- 
9g are beyond the pale of this classification. 
n the general, it applies but too well. 

t There is high authority against this assump- 
tion and this practice. “In Harmonie,” says 
Hooker, “‘ the very image and character of vertue 
and vice is perceived, the minde delighted with 
their resemblances, and brought, by having them 
often iterated, into a love of the things them- 
selves. For which cause there is nothing more 
contagious and pestilent than some kinds of har- 
monie; than some, nothing more strong and po- 
tent unto good. And that there is such a differ. 
ence of one kinde from another, we need no 
proof but our own experience ; inasmuch as we 
are at the hearing of some more inclined unto 
sorrow and heaviness; of some more mollified 
and softened in minde; one apter to stay and 
settle us; another to move and stir our affections: 
there is that groweth to a marvellous, grave, and 
sober mediocrity ; there is also that carryeth, as 
it were, into extacies, filling the mind with a 
heavenly joy, and, for the time, in a manner, 
severing it from the body; so that, although we 
lay altogether aside the consideration of dittie 
or matter, the very harmonie of sounds being 
framed in due sort, and carryed from the ear to 
the spiritual faculties of our soules, is, by a na- 
tive puissance and efficacy, greatly available to 
bring to a perfect temper whatsoever is there 
troubled 3 apt as well to quicken the spirits, as to 
allay that which is too eager: soveraignne against 
melancolie and despair ; forcible to draw forth 
tearee of devotion, if the minde be such as can 
yeeld them ; able both to move and to moderate 
all reflections. The prophet David having. 
therefore, singular knowledge, not in trie 
alone, but in musique, also judged them both to 
be things most necessarie for the house of God, 
left behind him to that purpose a number of di- 
vinelie indited poemes ; and was farther the author 
of adding unto poetrie, melodie both vocal and in- 
strumental, for the raising up of men’s harts, and 
the sweetening of their affections towards God.” 








The decay of the popular estimation of 
cathedral music is to be attributed to the 
falling away of the atte:sdance of the peo- 
ple on cathedral worship ; for strange as it 
may seem, and contradictory as the prac- 
tice is to the theory, our_services in this 
kind have everything that can commend 
them to an English temper. They are 
recommended by the highest Christian an- 
tiquity, having been introduced so early as 
596, by Austin, and his brother missionaries. 
Tne music attained a noble perfection in 
the reign of Elizabeth, when, according to 
Strype, the French ambassador exclaimed, 
on hearing the service at Canterbury, “Oh, 
God! I think no prince in all Europe ever 
heard the like ;—no, not our holy father, 
the Pope himself.” Its solemn beauty ac- 
cords strictly with English notions of what 
is proper to ecclesiastical composition. And 
in spite of the discouragements under 
which it has laboured, large and valuable 
additions have been made to the stock. 
Some years ago, an amateur (we believe 
Mr. Peace, of Bristol) undertook the labour 
of collecting a catalogue of the printed and 
MS. music in the various cathedral li- 
braries, and there is certainly no lack of 
comparatively modern additions. Sir John 
Stevenson has published a collection of Ser- 
vices and Anthems—Dr. Hodges of Bristol, 
his inaugural exercise. Whatever we have 
seen of such works declare that the spirit 
exists, and that it languishes only frem the 
change of the direction of popular atten- 

*, Were we called upon to cite an ex- 
_.<iple, we should name an unpublished an- 
them by the late Dr. Beckwith of Norwich, 
“My soul is worthy of life,” which is con- 
ceived in the purest and finest manner. It 





* “When a man tells you that he admires a 
-y singer, Catalani or Fodor, for instance, the 

rst question to be asked is, whether this man 
was born in a religion where good singing is ad- 
mitted into the churches? Suppose a man of a 
mind the most susceptible of enjoying the con- 
cord of sweet sounds ; if born at Glasgow, how 
would vou have him admire a Davide? All 
must be simplicity with him; the ornaments of 
Davide would to him be incomprehensible things. 
The inhabitant of Glasgow who, though in other 
respects a very estimable man, has never had an 
opportunity of hearing fine ‘music. but three or 
four times in his life, would be, with respect to 
Davide, what we ourselves were with regard to 
a painter at Berlin, who had represented one of 
the battles of Frederic the Great on a piece of 
ivory, of the size of acrown piece. Except by 
the .2lp of a glass, we could distinguish nothing. 
The glass which is wanting to the inhabitant of 
Glasgow is the pleasure of having applauded, at 
fifty representations, the ‘ Barbiére di Seviglia,” 
sung by the delightful voice of Fodor. The in- 
habitant of every village in Italy hears singing 
twice or thrice a week at church, and music in 
every street, written, if you please, without much 
genius, but execnted with neatness and precision, 


ualities that suffice for the education of the ear. 
his is what is entirely wanting to the inhabitant 
of Glasgow.” — Vie de Rossini. 


—— 
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is at once declamatory and pathetic ; beauti- 
fill for its melody, scientific in its harmony, 
learned yet flowing, and on the whole emi- 
nently touching. The chaunts by Dr. 
Crotch, Mr. Novello, and others (indeed, 
this is a favourite exercise with composers 
for the Church) declare that, if the author- 
ity of Gregory the Great, Dr. Burney, and 
of all writers upon the subject be of any 
weight, no nation has surpassed us in that 
“religious harmony which should be moy- 
ing, but noble withal, grave, solemn, and 
seraphic.” Our composers have neither 
been allured into light ornaments by the 
examples of the great mass-writers, nor 
too much confined by the stricter opinions 
of style. But who will write, when there 
are so few who will listen? Nevertheless, 
this is amongst the species in which we 
may lay just claim to originality and strength. 
The foreigner of late has done nothing for 
us. 

We must recur to that change in the af- 
fections displayed by our countrymen, in 
their musical pleasing perceptions, to enable 
us to account for the disuse of the oratorio. 
This sublime spirit of writing seems to have 
reached its pitch at once, in the person of 
Handel. Between the middle and the end 
of the last century, (say in about forty 
years) fifteen or sixteen were produced; 
since that period. we know of cnly two or 
three oratorios; tor we except, of course, 
Mr. Gardiner’s “ Judah,” chiefly a pasticcio 
adaptation from the works of foreign mas- 
ters. But of these, the “ Palestine” of Dr. 
Crotch indubitably places him at the head of 
living English composers. It is a work of 
deep erudition and elegance, showing how 
classically the learned Doctor has assimilat- 
ed, not imitated the best rortions of ever 
style, but most perhaps of Handel, whic 
constitutes the nucleus of all the rest ; they 
must, in this case, be taken as the ornamen- 
tal parts. He proves himself conversant 
with all the resources of his art, as well as 
of the science. He manifests fire, fancy, 
and fine taste, compacting them all in a way 
to give solidity, strength and richness to the 
design, and to the construction. Dr. 
Crotch, perhaps, owes it in some degree to 
the extravagant terms he demanded for the 
use of his real score, and to the publication 
of a reduced one only, that the work has 
not been more frequently heard. The most 
complete opportunities have been offered 
in the musical festivals, as well as at the 
Lent oratorios, and it is certainly much to 
be revretted that, principally for the reason 
assigned, the greatest modern work of an 
English composer may be said to be abso- 
lutely unknown to the country at large. 

But we must note it amongst the change- 
ful progressions of public taste, that the 
Lent performances originally instituted in 
1717, with the pious view of making amuse- 





ment useful in planting or sustaining devo- 
tional feelings, have departed almost entirely 
from that intention. None of our public 
entertainments more powerfully evince that 
these, and similar appeals to the higher af- 
fections are no longer in unison with the 
lighter dispositions of the people of Eng- 
land. Selections may now be fairly said to 
have superseded entire oratorios*. Even 
“The Messiah,” formerly, and indeed up to 
a late date, the most certain to secure a 
large receipt, has ceased to be attractive, 
and therefore has ceased to be performed. 
The opinion of its sombre effects, or rather 
the indisposition to give ourselves up to aw- 
ful and solemn impressions, permeates the 
kingdom, and we have reason to believe 
that in some of the festivals about to be 
given this year, “ The Messiah” has been dis- 
placed by “ The Creation,” iz the conviction 
that it will not, in theatrical phrase, “ draw.” 
Another proof is, the vastly more numerous 
audiences at the evening concerts, over the 
morning and sacred performances, in spite 
of the presence of the many Dissenters 
who will go to the last, but will not be pres- 
ent at the first. 

We come next to the music of the thea- 
tre, which, from the diffusive and popular 
power of the vehicle, must always stand 
pre-eminent in dispiaying the nation’s taste, 
and the genius of its composers. 

The admixture of dialogue and song, 
called opera by the English, is, perhaps, of 
all forms of theatrical illusion, the. very 
worst. The reciprocal interruption which 
the one continually gives to the other—the 
perfectly unnatural, and perfectly impossible 
transitions—the pause which, in the most 
striking situations, or the hurried: passages 
of passion, is imposed upon the actor and 
the audience, in order to enable the orches- 
tra to symphonize, and the singer to warble, 
—the rush from the deepest grief to the 
ballad or the bravura, not only set reason at 
defiance, but preclude all continuity of im- 
pression. The incongruity of an_enter- 
tainment entirely vocal is indeed objected 
to, as an original absurdity not to be over- 
come ; but can anything be so incongruous 





* Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives,’ though 
translated into English, and performed often in 
its parts in this country, does not properly fall 
within the compass of our observation ; neither 
can we embrace Boschsa’s “ Deluge,” Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment,” or Mr. Neukomm’s “ Resur- 
rection.”” The reception given to these compo- 
sitions has not, however, exceeded that extended 
to “ Palestine,” or to Mr. Perry’s “Priests of 
Baal,” a composition of much merit; but from 
the causes assigned in the text, totally unknown 
to the country that produced it. We may, how- 
ever, observe that the encouragement of the orato- 
rio was nurtured in England, and has probabl 
given birth to the foreign oratorios since Handel. 
The fact is worth recording, for it is perhaps the 
only instance in which we have preceded the 
Continent. 
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as the perpetual change from speech to song? 
Which arrangement does the least violence 
to common sense and propriety—upon the 
principle that music being the great end of 
the performance, the auditor should imagine 
it to be the accompaniment of the language 
of the people whose words and actions it 
conveys; or that he should carry his natu- 
ral associations, as to dialogue and song, into 
his feeling of the matter? We think there 
can be no question concerning the philoso- 
phy of the construction, but that the opera, 
properly so called, which consists entirely 
of a series of musical scenes, is by far the 
most rational, and the most likely to pro- 
duce a true feeling of the music. Yet, so 
contrary has recitative been held to the 
temper of Englishmen, tlt Artarerzes re- 
mains the only legitimate opera ever heard 
upon the boards of our theatres. Our coun- 
trymen have consented to listen with pa- 
tience to melo-drames, musical farces, and 
all sorts of nonsensica] anomalies, and have 
found pleasure in ther; but the scientific 
intelligence of the country has never yet 
reached the dignity of the real musical 
drama, serious or comic. Nevertheless we 
are not absolutely in the darkness which 
has so long reigned ; the light has dawned, 
and grows stronger. We must retrograde 
a little, in order to convey a clear idea of 
the progress of this department of art. 

It is to the genius of the poet, rather than 
to that of the musician, that the perfection 
of the musical drama is attributable. Till 
Metastasio arose, the opera in Italy and 
Germany was almost in a state as imperfect 
as the inspirations of tragedy in the time of 
its earliest inventors; and it is a felicitous 
instance of the return of good for good, 
which, like the contrary retribution, 1s so 
visible in human affairs, that: the Italian 
stage owes its greatest poet to the kindness 
of a public singer. Mariana Bulgarini it 
was who rescued Metastasio from the per- 
secutions he suffered after the death of his 
early patron, Gravina; saved him from a 
ruinous lawsuit carried on against him in 
Rome, and enabled him to prosecute those 
studies and pursuits which have so largely 
added to the intellectual enjoyment of every 
succeeding age, and every civilized country. 

Arteaga (a Spaniard by birth, but who 
has written in “choice Italian” the most 
philosophical treatise upon the musieal 
drama* that ever appeared}) has graced 





* A French author, M. Castil Blaze, has writ- 
ten a treatise, in two volumes, “ De POpéra en 
France,” which divides the subject into all its 
branches, and discusses methodically what be- 
longs to each. He addresses it, not to the 
scientific, but to the unlearned, and thus he 
states his purpose :—“It is impossible to hear 
music talked of in the drawing-room, the theatre, 
and the coffee-houses, and to see it discussed in 
the papers without being astonished at the man- 
ner in which the million, as well as many 





his pages with an admirable analysis of the 
qualities which Metastasio displays, and by 
which that poet perfected opera. He says, 
—“ Beginning with his style, the first beau- 
ty which strikes us is a felicity (of which it 
would be difficult to find another example) 
in combining conciseness with clearness, 
decision with flexibility, uniformity with 
variety, and the musical with the pictur- 
esque. All is ease and freedom. It seems 
as if words were formed to drop in at the 
time and in the manner he wished. No 
one ever knew better how to adapt the 
Italian language to the peculiarities of 
music, by forming brilliant periods in recita- 
tive, by rejecting those words which, by 
their length or sustained sound, are unfitted 
for singing, by frequently adopting elisions 
and words which terminate in an accented 
vowel, as, ard, piegd, sari, which contribut- 
ed much to smoothness of diction; by 
artfully intermixing different species of 
feet, to give a variety to the periods corres- 
ponding with musical intervals, and allow- 
ing room to the singer to breathe; by 
dividing lines in halves, in order to shorten 
periods, and render them smoother; by 
using rhythm discreetly, though without 
any fixed law, making it subservient to the 
ear, and to the prevention of monotony ; 
and, finally, by adapting different metres 
with singular dexterity to the expressions 
of different passions, making use of short 
lines in the description of languid feeling, 
when the soul may be said not to be suffi- 
cieatly strong to express the entire emo- 
tion.” 

The philosophical critic goes on to point 
out the manner in which Metastasio has 
assimilated the splendid imagery of Hebrew 
poetry, and “ accommodated the lyric style 
to the dramatic, so that the embellishments 
of the one should not disturb the illusion of 
the other,” nor the sublimity be opposed to 
the picturesque. He continues :—‘“In the 
greater part of his poetry, we can but 
observe the dexterity with which he has 
imparted to his lines the necessary degree 
of harmony, so that, when adapted to melo- 
dy, it may not be too sustained and sono- 





amateurs and people of education, talk nonsense 
—at the absurdities propagated by certain authors 
without remorse, and at the profound ignorance, 
even of the most familiar terms of our art so 
generally cultivated, and whose wonders strike 
daily on our senses. Thus it must be in a coun- 
try where almost all the works that treat on 
music have been written by learned or literary 
men, who are perfectly ignorant of the subject. 
Instead of enlightening us, they have brought new 
errors, heresies, and mistakes into credit, such as 
make musicians smile with pity, and which 
people of the world, and the critics of the 
drawing-rooms, adopt with avidity, relying on the 
reputations these authors have acquired by their 
superior treatment of other subjects.” 


+“ Le Rivoluzioni del Teatro Musicale Italiano 
dalla sua Origine fino al presente.” 
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yous. Smoothness of style, a certain 
softness, as well in expression as in imag- 
ery, easy versification, and a rhythm not 
too diversified; all these, combined with a 
happy union of sound in the arrangement of 
the syllables, are the qualities required by 
try for music, and are those which 
particularly characterize the style of Metas- 
tasio.” Arteaga dilates upon the chvice 
and arrangement of his stories, his con- 
ciseness and precision in dialogue, his 
interspersion of moral axioms, which renders 
him the first philosophical poet of his nation. 
His highest qualification is his art in moving 
the affection. Our author places him upon 
the same plane with Racine, and he thus 
sums up his comparison: “Tragedy is 
found to satisfy both reason and the heart. 
Hence it requires, chiefly, unity of action 
and grandeur of dialogue—qualities which 
naturally conduce to greater equality in the 
scenes, more ornamented dialogue, and a 
larger number of events; these requisites 
have all been supplied extensively by 
Racine. The Opera, always accompanied 
by vocal and instrumental music, or danc- 
ing, and aided by grand scenic decorations, 
has for its object not only the full satisfac- 
tion of the mind, but also that of the ear 
and the imagination. Hence its style must 
be more lyrical, introducing great dramatic 
illusion, avoiding all complication, and 
crowded incidents ; passing, in fact, rapidly 
from one situation to another, to render the 
action brilliant and animated. In this the 
imperial poet has wonderfully succeeded. 
Thus the question remains doubtful, and 
Italy may always oppose her Metastasio to 
the Racine of the French, without the 
competition being ever decided.” We 
have dwelt thus long upon this portraiture 
of Metastasio, because it appears to us to 
contain a better digest and summary of the 
requisites of the melodrama, properly so 
called, and because it forms a code of 
instruction for the poet of Opera. To such 
a genius England must look, to give the 
impulsive elevation to its musical drama. 
Returning from our apparent digression, 
but which is in fact the very root of the 
subject, we must briefly revert to Arne, and 
his solitary attempt—/Artarerres. He took 
the right path, and he succeeded, if the 
immortality of his work be success, But it 
was no less apparent, that the English 
public mind was not then prepared for the 
reception of the principle—indeed it can 
hardly be said to be so now. Ease, ele- 
gance, and smoothness are the character- 
istics of this beautiful composer; but he 
wanted the fire and the force which move 
the affections so strongly in the Italian, and 
which are essential to dramatic effect. He 
introduced, indeed, grace, together with the 
passages and divisions, but he could not 
=— the passion of the Italian school. 
4 
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We pass over Jackson, Linley, Dibdin, 
Arnold, Kelley, and Shield, (the most wor- 
thy of them all, because the most natural 
and original,) to come to our allotted era, 
and to Storace, who possessed science, 
fancy, and a wide knowledge of the works 
of the Italians. His great aim was clearly 
to make their compositions better known in 
England, and to found a school. But the 
fact that his best operas, (“the Pirates 
and Mahmoud”) musically speaking, were 
“shelved,” while “The Haunted Tower,” 
“The Siege of Belgrade,” and “No Song 
no Supper,” retain a place by the aid of 
their plots and dialogues, sufficiently con- 
firms the proof of the slow national progres- 
sion. Up to this period the English were 
imitatores tantum, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Shield. He adhered to tbe ballad, 
and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
beautiful things he wrote, he still owed the 
greatest part of his fame to his simplest 
melodies. After the premature death of 
Storace, a fruitless struggle was maintain- 
ed, to gain for England an original place in 
melodramatic writing. Reeve, Attwood 
Davy, and others, rose to the surface, and 
sunk almost as soon as they rose. Braham 
appeared at the very close of the last 
century as a singer, and soon after the 
commencement of this, as a composer. His 
extraordinary merits in the one capacity at 
once recommended and lowered him in the 
other, for his wonderful power of voice, 
passion, versatility, and execution, created 
expectations which his music did not grati- 
fy ; and this disappointment took from his 
works some portion of the estimation they 
really deserved. It is, however, a curious 
trait in the history of composition in Eng- 
land, that he obtained the largest sum ever 
given for the copyright of a musical piece 
—12001., for “The English Fleet,” not a 
single air of which is now, we believe, ever 
heard, or scarcely remembered. 

The ear of the play-going Englishman, so 
to speak, has since been almost entirely filled 
by the productions of one composer, Mr. Hen- 
ry R. Bishop, whose works equal in quantity, 
perhaps, those of almost any other master. 
Nor are they wanting in much of various 
ability. But the struggles of genius are for 
a long time vain against the trammels of 
custom. Managers must look to profit, and 
fear hazardous experiments upon a people 
not yet educated to music.* England has 





* Music may boast of having made an immense 
progress in a country, where the reply made by 
the majority of an audience is, “ the thing pleases 
me.” Such would bave doubtless been the reply 
of the Athenians, if a stranger had asked them to 
give a reason for the transports which a tragedy 
of Zschylus excited among them, The treatises 
of Aristotle had not yet opened the mouths of 
people who have nothing to say. On the contra- 
ry, now-a-days, all the world aspires to explain the 
why and the wherefore of their enthusiasm ; and 
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continued, even up to this time, in the state 
that Arteaga describes the foreign theatres 
at a certain period. “In the meanwhile, 
the poetry was the part of the drama least 
attended to by composers. Order, senti- 
ment, good sense, situatior, character, plot, 
passion, dramatic interest, were counted as 
nothing by them.....Such mediocrity in 
musical matters arises from various causes. 
The pleasure taken by the multitude in 
machinery and decorations leads them to 
esteem a clever machinist above either poet 
or musician: hence emulation evaporates 
amon, professors, when it is no longer stim- 
ulated by public applause.” The same au- 
thor has thus considered the musical pro- 

ression of the anterior ages:—* Thus, by 

egrees, increasing from dances to canzont, 
from canzoni to songs of the vintage and the 
caraival, and madrigals; from madrigals to 
chorusses and concerted pieces, and from 
these to dramatic scenes, the reader may 
easily trace the steps by which music has 
attained the magnificent spectacle of the 
opera.” In everything that relates to the 
spectacle, it would, we apprehend, be diffi- 
cult to show that England has not trans- 
cended every other country, France, per- 
haps, alone excepted. But we are still as 
far as ever from Opera. 

Mr. Bishop has laboured, and laboured 
hard, for fame under this depression. He 
has tried not only his own, but every other 
style. No author has ever imitated (not 
stolen) the works of others so well, or com- 
bined their several peculiarities so striking- 
ly. His power of invention is established 
by the multitude of his works, amounting 
now, probably, to at least an hundred entire 
operas—his originality and excellence, by 
very many songs, duets, glees, and chorus- 
es, &c., that still live.* But his genius is 
subdued, and must be subdued, by the want 
of concentration, continuity, and intensity in 
the structure of the opera. And what are 
we at length arrived at? The adaptation of 
the music of Italy, France, and Germany to 
English translation, retaining, however, the 
original sin of the admixture of dialogue and 
singing, and rejecting some of the finest and 
most effective parts of the music in the ac- 
companied recitatives. V/e will not detract 
from the first-rate merit of Mr. Rolphino 
Lacy, who has proved himself a more than 
equal successor to Storace,-in this portion 
of his design. His adaptations of Rossini 
are truly admirable ; but the latest experi- 
ment, the performance of the Somnambula 





the utmost contempt would be shown to an un- 
sophisticated visitant of the Opera, who should 
reply with unaffected simplicity, “because I feel 
it.”-— Vie de Rossini. 

*“ Fast into the Waves,” and “Bid me dis- 
course,” for example, “As it fell upon a day,” 
“ Blow, Gentle Gales,” ‘“‘ When the Wind blows,” 
“The Tramp Chorus.” 





of Bellini, arranged by Mr. Bishop, music so 
infinitely below regard, } declares that every 
spark of the hopes of native composers is, 
for the present, smothered, if not extinct. 
We are still further behind our exemplars 
in the contrivance and management of comic 
operas. The easy lubricity of the Italian 
language, and its verisimilitude to their 
rapid conversational utterance, allow them 
to avail themselves to an extent perfectly 
unknown, and we fear perfectly impossible, 
to our own rougher tongue, of the swift ar- 
ticulation of notes and words; the velocity 
they can thus give to melody and speech, is 
irresistible; refinement is added to mirth. 
Their comic characters are never vulgar; 
ours are drawn from the lowest life, and its 
lowest peculiarities. An English comic 
song is, of all things, the broadest and the 
coarsest ; it has no connection with music, 
and frequently the character stops in the 
middle to imitate the peculiarities of his 
calling, or of the low colloquies which form 
his subject. This is disgusting to all but 
the galleries. Another vehicle, almost pe- 
culiar to the Italians, is the finale, which, 
for the same reasons, we can scarcely ever 
adopt. Storace and Bishop have, however, 
given some good-instances of what may be 
done by a judicious application of the prin- 
ciple. If the later adaptations, from Rossini 
especially, have not been so successful, it is 
because the multiplication of notes, and the 
extreme velocity of the articulation neces- 
sary to complete expression, sets a limit to 
their use. 

Can we hope for better things? We are 
of opinion that the musical intelligence of 
the country is now sufficiently advanced to 
give an opening for a fair experiment. 
There are poets (Moore among the first) 
perfectly competent to produce a fine 
libretto, (we use the Italian term for want of 
an English equivalent.) We doubt not that 
there are musicians of sufficient capability 
to satisfy the public, and our singers are far 
better trained than ever. Had the proprie- 
tor of the King’s Theatre engaged all the 
“native talent” in these departments, and 
been perinitted to diversify the entertain- 
ments with them, instead of the German 
company, a noble opportunity would have 
been afforded to the exalted patrons of that 
establishment to manifest a patriotic desire 
to nourish the genius of their own country- 
men. Nothing would give so immediate.an 
impulse to our authors, composers, and sing- 
ers. ‘They would be placed in direct and 
manly competition with the Italians, They 
would enjoy the same advantages, except in 





+ Nothing but the acting of Mad. Malibran, 
which is terrifically fine, though in many parts 
much too violent, could have saved this noisy 
piece; bet heaven forbid her taste as a = 
should be judged by her performance of “ 
Somnambula.”’ 
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the beauty and superior adaptation of the 
Italian language for music—the splendour 
of the house, the precision of the band, the 
incentive of the most polite of all audiences. 
But till this be done, the foreiger is in the 
possession of encouragements which must 
ever place English ability at an infinite re- 
move in the chances of public favour. Our 
poets for the melodrame will be mere trans- 
lators, our musicians, adapters, and our 
singers, subordinates; and for this plain 
reason—no other theatre can be invested 
with the same attributes. The attempt to 
establish what was called the English Opera- 
house is but a demonstration of these prin- 
ciples. Melodrames and farces are not 
operas, nor anything like it. The one capi- 
tal distinction is, that the true opera is all 
passion. This it is that unfits the ear and 
the mind trained to Italian music to listen to 
that of England. Nothing in the whole 
range of our compositions moves the affec- 
tions of such a mind, but the most exqui- 
sitely simple of all productions, so inferior 
are we in the expression of passion, and in 
the combinations of orchestral effect.* 

The Concert forms one of the peculiar 
excellencies of English music. .The Phil- 
harmonic, according to the admission of 
musicians of all nations, may vie with any 
continental establishment. The Ancient 
Concert has done almost all that has been 
done to keep alive the claims we have to 
an original style of writing, and a tradition- 
al manner of execution; while the former 
has nourished and inculcated the knowledge 
and the study of foreign grace, it has given 
some encouragement to English produc- 
tions of the highest instrumental class. 
Symphonies by Clementi, Potter, Bur- 
roughes, and other resident masters, have 
been produced in the best possible manner ; 
and there can be no question but the instru- 
mental supremacy attained by Lindley, 
Mori, Willman, Nicholson, Mackintosh, 
Harper, and others, is mainly attributable 
to the high cultivation of this concert. Its 
effects, too, are to be found wherever in- 
strumental music is required. This theatre 
of display has been the object of ambition 
to foreign artists, and through this orches- 
tra the finest examples have been intro- 
duced. It is not only a school, but the 
Capitol, where exalted merit receives its 
crown, 

The Ancient Concert, apparently more 
confined in its range, but not really more re- 





* The long retention of “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
by Miss Stephens, is, perhaps, the strongest in- 
stance ; or “ John Anderson, mv Jo,” sung by Mr. 
Broadhurst. We have know amateurs the most 
indurated by the impassiop<d music of the Italians, 
melted by these strains, and totally incapacitated 
for the enjoyment of elaborate compositions for 
the rest of the evening, even when the finest Ita- 
lian artists have sung. 





stricted, now begins to feel that novelty is 
no less necessary than habit, to pleasure. 
It is on the verge of dissolution, and unless 
saved by royal patronage, (the Queen has 
been a visiter for one night,) its death is all 
but certain. If taste be engrafted on learn- 
ing, which can hardly be denied, the very 
foundations of taste have been laid and 
maintained by this institution—we repeat, 
not only in the matter, but in the manner. 
Not alone the style of Locke, Purcell, Han- 
del, and indeed of all the old masters, has 
been kept in remembrance, but the tradi- 
tional manner of singing them. England 
has, by that means, become the depository 
of this pure, simple, and nationally expres- 
sive manner. Nothing is so ludicrous or 
so abhorrent to English ears, as to hear 
Handel sung by an Italian; the Germans, 
indeed, come-nearer to us; but the innate 
grandeur which depends upon the declama- 
tion, the simplicity, even certain appoggia- 
turas, and certain turns and cadences, is 
known only to the English, and to one 
school of the English themselyes—-the 
school of Greatorex, Bartleman, and Harri- 
son. Mara reached a greater sublimity 
than any other singer of Handel, but she 
learned it here. Unhappily but little of 
Purcell is now heard—unhappily we say, 
for it appears to us that to relish Purcell, 
is in music, what to enjoy Spenser is in 
literature. “Let the dreadful Engines,” 
“From Rosy Bowers,” “Mad Bess,” and 
“Sing all ye Muses,” are specimens of Eng- 
glish force and expression, which ought 
never to be suffered to slide out of recol- 
lection. When they depart, the ancient 
glories of our real style are gone. Yet we 
fear they will have no public, no general 
existence after another generation; cer- 
tainly not, if the Ancient Concert be given 
up. 

"This brings us to the change that has al- 
ready taken place, to the symptoms of 
which all we have said only relates. In 
the commencement of the century, English 
vocal music was the supremest fashion. 
The Ancient Concert was quite as much 
sought in musical circles, as Almack’s has 
been of late amongst the exclusives. The 
Vocal Concerts were established to take off 
the surplus patronage. These were not 
even thought sufficient, but a second rival 
set wasestablished. Where are they gone ? 
—together with the taste which supported 
them. Later attempts in a series of British 
concerts failed. But this season, a similar 
experiment in favour of native ability has 
met with more encouragement than hereto- 
fore. Perhaps it is not too much to say, 
these were the best attended popular con- 
certs of the season. 

To ascertain the direction of taste, we 
must, however, look to the general run of 
concerts, which, from May to August, fill 
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the mornings and the evenings. For one 
a. there are at least ten foreign pieces, 
while English singers have all but disap- 
iy erman, French, Italian, we have, 

ut where are the English? At the thea- 
tres? These also are invaded and Ger- 
manized. At Vauxhall? even the gardens 
have been Italianized. What a metamor- 
phosis from the Organ Concertos of Handel 
and Worgan, which once formed their at- 
tractions ! 

Even the most beautiful and peculiar of 
English compositions, the glee, does not re- 
ceive the countenance it was wont to enjoy. 
But nevertheless, if part-songs possess any 
claim to distinction, the supremacy rests 
with us,—here we may defy the world. 
When the Frenchman spoke of the Eng- 
lish glee, as “ Quelque chose bien triste,” he 
betrayed only his own ignorance or his own 
flippancy. The works of Webbe, Callcott, 
Horsley, Stafford Smith, Spofforth, Knyvett, 
Walmisley, and a host of others, rise up in 
judgment against him. Nor do we confine 
our range to this age. The glee is a com- 
position in which melody, harmony, the 
interweaving of the parts—-in short, the 
construction, in all its various points and 
contrivances—conspires to establish “the 
energy of artful song.” Itis alike serious 
or cheerful. The beauties are not, indeed, 
of the piquant, meretricious kind, which be- 
longs to the theatre, but they are natural 
and touching. If it lack the vehemence, 
it has all, and more than all, the truth of 
deep-felt passion. It embraces every spe- 
cies; the heroic, the amatory, the pic- 
turesque; and we may challenge any 
nation to produce more exquisite speci- 
mens of the adaptation of sound to sense 
than are to be found in “When winds 
breathe soft,” “Swiftly from the mountain’s 
brow,” “ By Celia’s «:bour*,” “Peace to the 
souls of the heroes,” and, indeed, in hun- 
dreds of later, though, perhaps, not equally 
rich, splendid, and pathetic works of mod- 
ern date. [tis in these that the solidity of 
English genius is best to be traced; and it 
is clear that it is formed on our ecclesiasti- 
cal style—on our deep and strong affections. 
It is because the tone of thinking is changed 
—because the national desire is turned 
towards lighter impressions—that the taste 
is passing away from the million. We may 
challenge the most accurate judgment, and 
the most acute perception, to discover any- 
thing like imitation in these compositions. 
That the taste of the authors may have been 
refined and polished by their acquaintance 

* We have often endeavoured to trace why the 
— of Italian music affects us so differently 

om the passion of the English composer ; for 
ins-ance, ‘‘ Mi manca la voce,” and the above- 
cited exquisite piece of tenderness. England 
can show nothing so vehemently expressive as 


the one. Italy has nothing so deeply tender as 
the other. 








with foreign masters is true, but it is im- 
possible to trace the effects otherwise than 
in their general results. Our glee writing 
is still all our own. The Madrigal Society 
(where sometimes fifty amateurs and pro- 
fessors ~ be heard chaunting the compo- 
sitions of Ford and Luca Marenzio in swel- 
ling chorus,) the Select Catch Club at the 
Thatched House, and the more numerous 
Glee Club at the Crown and Anchor, still 
preserve and propagate the love and the 
style and the manner of our glee singing. 
Our song writing partakes of all styles; 
and some things of great merit and beauty 
have been an tadh during the period of 
which we treat. It is at once a misfortune 
and an injustice that our music makes no 
way on the continent, chiefly, perhars, be- 
cause our language is so little understood. 
We cannot wonder that no English opera 
was ever performed abroad; but we may 
express some surprise that no English song 
was ever heard}. Webbe’s “Mansion of 





t“ Tally-ho.”—Michael Kelly thus relates the 
introduction of this new popular song at the 
court of Vienna. ‘‘ At the end of the first act, 
the beauteous syren, led into the orchestra by her 
caro sposo, placed herself just under the empe- 
ror’s box, the orchestra being on the stage. She 
requested me te accompany her song on the piano- 
forte ;—I, of course, consented. Her air and 
manner spoke of ‘dignity and love.’ The au- 
dience sat in mute and Leeuthbens expectation. 
The doubt was, whether she would melt into their 
ears in a fine cantabile, or burst upon them with a 
brilliant bravura. I struck the chord of the sym- 
phony—silence reigned—when, to the dismay and 
astonishment of the brilliant audience, she baw!- 
ed out, without feeling or remorse, voice or tune, 
or, indeed, one note in tune, the hunting-song of 
‘ Tally-ho!’ in all its pure originality. She con- 
tinued shrieking out Tally-ho! Tally-ho! in a 
manner and tone so loud and dissonant, that they 
were enough to blow off the roof of the house. 
The audience jumped up, terrified. Some shriek- 
ed with alarm, some hissed, others hooted, and 
many joined in the unknown _ in order to pro- 
pitiate her. The emperor called me to him, and 
asked me in Italian, what Tally-ho! meant? I re- 
plied, I did not know ; and literally, at that time, I 
did not. His Majesty the emperor, finding that 
even a native of Great Britain either could not, 
or would not, explain the purport of this mysteri- 
ous word, retired, with great indignation, from the 
theatre ; and the major part of the audience, con- 
vinced, by his majesty’s sudden retreat, that they 
contained some horrible meaning, followed the 
royal example. The ladies hid their faces with 
their fans, and mothers were heard cautioning 
daughters on their way out, never to repeat the 
dreadful expression of ‘ Tally-ho !’ nor venture to 
ask any of their friends for a translation of it. 
The next morning, when I saw the husband of 
‘ Tally-ho !’ he abused the taste of the people of 
Vienna, and said that the song, which they did 
not know how to appreciate, had been sung by 
the celebrated Mrs. Wrighton at Vauxhall, and 
was a great favourite all over England. Thus, 
however, ended the exhibition of English taste ; 
and Signora ‘ Tally-ho !’ with her Italian poet, 
went hunting elsewhere, and never returned to 
Vienna, at least during my residence there.”— 
Kelly’s Reminiscences. 
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Peace,” Attwood’s “ Soldier’s Dream,” Hors- 
ley’s “Gentle Lyre,” Dr. Callcott’s “ Angel 
of Life,” Knapton’s “There be none of 
Beauty’s Daughters,” Bishop’s “By the Sim- 
plicity of Venus’ Doves,” Smith’s “ Hohen- 
linden,” and Beale’s “ Brutus,” are pure and 
beautiful as music, as well as songs of ex- 
pression. These are models, But we 
cannot conceal the fact that we owe to 
Haydn’s Canzonets the introduction of a 
new species which has run into all sorts of 
anomalies. Our simple ballad style has 
been deserted for the ornamented canzone. 
Plain melody has been set off by figurate 
accompaniments, and the appropriateness of 
the harmony itself sinks before the tit- 
tuping of an arpeggio bass. One writer 
has, however, been eminently successful— 
Mr. Moore. Not only is the adaptation of 
his “Irish Melodies” unrivalled, but his 
“National Airs” have naturalized, as it 
were, the most beautiful traits of foreign 
melody. But these cannot be called Eng- 
lish. The ballad is not, however, quite lost; 
“ Alice Gray” is not more popular than de- 
serving: no modern piece since “Crazy 
Jane” has been so universally a favourite. 
The hunting-song and the sea-song, which 
used, in the = of Dibdin, to permeate 
and delight all England, are extinct. Thir- 
ty years ago, singing such joyous airs at 
table was common: now, scarcely an indi- 
vidual would attempt a song without a piano- 
forte. Even at Melton Mowbray, we are 
told by “the tip-top provincial,” of the plea- 
sures of an evening in which “ wit and mu- 
sic” were more thought of than wine.* 
Thus the heartiness of “Merry England” 
is sliding fast into “ high civilization.” 

It is strange that, under the admitted su- 
periority of our instrumental performers, so 
little of instrumental music, properly so 
called, should be produced. Hardly a solo 
or concerted piece has been written by our 
countrymen. They confine themselves to 
elementary works of instruction, and here, 
though they rank high, they are still below 
the foreigner; for England has no such 
work, for instance, as “ Baillot’s Instructions 
for the Violin,” or “Hummel’s Piano-forte 





_ *“ Covers, he writes next day to some friend 
in his remote western province, were laid for 
eight, the favourite number of our late king; and 
perhaps his majesty never sat down toa better 
dressed dinner in his life. To my surprise, the 
subject c.’ fox-hunting was named but once during 
the evening, and that was when an order was 
given that a servant might be sent to inquire after 
a gentleman who had had a bad fall that morning 
over some timber, and to ask, by the way, if 
Dick Christian came alive out of a ditch in 
which he had been left, with a clever young 
thorough-bred on the top of him. The writer 
proceeds to describe an evening in which wit and 
music were more thought of than wine ; and pre- 
senting, in all respects, a perfect contrast to the 
$ notions of a fox-hunting society.” — Quarterly 
eview. 








School”}. Mr. J. B. Cramer, indeed, has 
published numerous and very beautiful com- 
positions for the pianoforte; but even in 
this department of our most popular cham- 
ber music, we are indebted for by far the 
greater portion to foreign hands. Arrange- 
ments are the general practice, together 
with airs with variations—the compositions 
of Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, Hummel, Hery, 
cum multis aliis. 

The establishment of a regular school of 
musicians inthe ‘ Royal Academy of Music,’ 
is an event of importance in our musical 
history. It has been ragarded, as is the 
fate of all things, in two ways. Its found- 
ers and supporters announced its institution 
to be the commencement of the diffusion of 
true science :—its opponents calculated only 
upon its making musical knowledge so com- 
mon that its professors would become a 
race of beggars by their own competitions. 
Neither of these results are yet demonstra- 
ble. Music is a little, and but a little better 
taught in the Academy ; the expense mode- 
rate, though sufficient to forbid the extensive 
use of the school, and more than half of the 
pupils quit the Academy not half formed. 
One or two singers, (Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, 
and Mrs. Bishop, for instance,) and a some- 
what larger list of instrumentalists, have 
made some stand before the public ; but the 
first seven years of this college of the pro- 
paganda has not produced any strong or 
visible effects. Still it must tend to good— 
if it have vitality enough to live on. 

The literature of music is improved. But 
it is not very complimentary to musical men, 
that the “Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review,” the most philosophical work upon 
such subjects, died at the end of ten years, 
as we have understood chiefly, from two 
causes; first, a difficulty in finding writers 
able and wiliing to assist, which produced 
constant delays in its publication; and, 
secondly, a paucity of readers. “The Har- 
monicon,” a work of lower aims, but con- 
ducted upon a more popular and extended 
plan, has scarcely, we are told, covered the 
expenses of publication. Still in the peri- 
odical essays, and in the criticisms of some 
of the Journals, there is 4 manifestly better 
judgment. Lord Mount Edgecumbe’s little 
tract, Bacon’s “ Elements of Vocal Science,” 
and a “Ramble among the Musicians of 
Germany,” are all proofs of an increasing 
spirit of inquiry, philosophically directed. 





t We hardly dare claim the works of Clementi 
for English, though the early period of his life, 
when he first came hither, almost makes him an 
Englishman “ by transmutation,” as he may be 
said to be “ by education and by present profess- 
ion.” His “Instructions for the Pianoforte.” his 
“ Gradus ad Parnassum,” and his “‘ Practical Har- 
mony,” form a succession quite without parallel. 
The richest and most comprehensive treatise on 
music the world ever saw is, perhaps, Choron’s 
“ Principes de Composition.” 
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If then England do not advance at an 
equal pace with Italy and Germany, she 
does not stand still. Our natural affections 
are certainly colder than the one—we are 
less romantic, less intense than the other. 
We have other and more weighty employ- 
ments, as we deem them, than either of 
these nations; we are men of business and 
politicians. Amusement is neither our single 
nor our most serious occupation. We have 
our national temperament, and, gainsay it 
who will, our national music, derived and de- 
scended (if it be so) like Daniel de Foe’s 
true-born Englishman, from all the nations 
of Europe. The music of the cathedral, 
the glee, and the ballad, cre our own, or 
have become so, by a naturalization which 
cannot now be distinguished from natural de- 
scent. It is questionable, perhaps, whether 
we are gifted with those acute sensibilities 
which can ever place us upon an equality 
as inventors with the livelier nations, who 
have hitherto led the way in the other depart- 
ments of the science ;—for the distinction is 
not of art, but cf nature. 


VIEW OF THE CHARACTER OF GOETHE. 


FALK’S GOETHE, TRANSLATED BY MRS. 
AUSTEN. 


Weare indebted to the pen of Mrs. Aus- 
ten for one of the most elegant and com- 
plete translations which ever enriched the 
stores of the English language. We know 
but one English translator of prose works 
who equals this lady in the easy comprehen- 
sion of the spirit and the stile of the author 
to be transferred to a new tongue; we 
speak of Cotton, the translator of Mon- 
taigne. In Mrs. Austen’s translations, there 
is that singular felicity to which so few 
translators attain; her words seem always at 


their ease. You see the genius of a foreign | 


language—but it does not appear in a rough 
or abrupt guise—the stranger seems as much 
at home as if he had lived with us all his life. 

The. remarkable peculiarity of all that 
related to Goethe seems to be in this: your 
mind takes a leap after reading his works or 
examining his character ; nothing about him 
is common-place or vulgar ; even his attach- 
ment to a courtier’s life is full of a certain 
intellectual poetry ; he looked upon it as we 
look upon a play, in which the real actors 
are often but poor creatures, but in which 
the delusions that surround them are full of 
magic and of grace. Let us give ourselves 
up for a moment or two to the consideration 
of so remarkable and complex a mind. 
Goethe appears early in life to have establish- 
ed two main rules, upon which he founded 
both his happiness and his greatness. The 
first was to regard and preserve before all 
things the clearness of the intellect; the 
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eyes of the mind. In order to be happy, 
and in order to be wise, he judged it neces- 
sary to make calmness the great dominant 
moral habit. He avoided violent emotions. 
He “shrunk sensitively from all intense im- 
pressions.” He seems to have written 
Werther rather as a relief to the pressing 
accumulation of the romantic and exagge- 
rated emotions that force themselves upon 
youth, than from any pleasure the emotions 
themselves afforded him. He set about the 
task like a man clearing his house of some 
unruly servants ; the task done, he establish- 
ed order and quiet within for the rest of his 
life. “The Equilibrium” was his favourite 
phrase ; and over all the strength of his 
gigantic mind there breathed an irrefragable 
repose. Like the celebrated image of the 
Hercules, you see not the labours he has 
performed, except by the calm which has 
succeeded them. Associated with this self- 
possession of mind and conquest’ of the 
more hurried and absorbing e:aotions, were 
all the lesser habits of his life. To be pre- 
cise and methodical was a necessary part of 
such a character... He carried the love of 
order into the minutest details ; the arrange- 
ment of his papers, or the folding of a letter. 
His affections and his friendships appear to 
have been genial, but controlled. He re- 
solved to spare himself all the pain in his 
power, less from a regard to mere physical 
ease than from that preference which he 
gave tothe intellectual portion of his nature, 
and his persuasion that error itself must 
follow the derangement of the equilibrium 
of the passions. When one of his friends 
—the venerable Wieland—dies, he refuses 
to see his funeral; when another—his great 
rival Schiller—is no more, he attempts to 
plunge into poetry as a relief to the disturb- 
ance the melancholy event occasions. His 
very sorrow is that of the intellect, and the 
only tribute which he dreamt of rendering 
to the memory of his friend was the compo- 
sition of a play. 

The second characteristic of Goethe’s 
mind was the natural result of the ‘first.— 
It was the desire of truth. He was fond of 
examining nature in all her smallest as her 
largest varieties. He would pause for half 
an hour to. gaze upon—to examine into—a 
flower. He gave himself up to a thousand 
studies which would,seem to the superficial 
as mere distractions from his great ruling 
art—the art of poetry; but which he deem- 
ed vitally necessary to that art, because 
illustrative of truth—and the knowledge of 
which he rendered .subservient to all its 
triumphs.’ Out of this accuracy of exami- 
nation resulted his wildest thoughts—his 
most dream-like speculations. He kept a 
snake in,a glass—‘*he made minute and 
daily observations on it ;” from these obser- 
vations sprung the following mystical and 
strange thoughts :— 
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“¢ What splendid, intelligent eyes!’ said 
he. ‘A great deal was half-finished in this 
head, but the awkward writhing body would 
not allow much to come of it. Nature, too, 
has cheated this long, ensheathed organiza- 
tion of hands and feet; though this head 
and these eyes might well have deserved 
both. Indeed she frequently leaves such 
debts unpaid, at least for the moment, 
though sometimes she afterwards pays them 
under more favourable circumstances. The 
skeletons of many marine animals clearly 
show, that when she made them she was 
full of the thought of some higher race of 
land animals. Very often, working in an 
ungenial and intractable element, she was 
obliged to content herself with a fish’s tail 
where she evidently would have liked to 
give a pair of hind feet into the bargain— 
nay, even where the rudiments of them are 
clearly to be discerned in the skeleton.’ ” 

A feeling of the want of accuracy of all 
spoken language attached him to the art of 
drawing—which represents things as they 
are, not the shadows and symbols of the 
ideas that the things represent. “ We con- 
stantly talk a great deal too much,” said 
he; “we ought to talk less, and draw more.” 

Examining these main principles of his 
character, we find a clue to all the rest, and 
the explanation both of his political and 
theological creed: on the one hand, it was 
natural to a man valuing tranquillity as the 
summum bonum—and carrying the love of 
“order” into an universal system—to dis- 
like and apprehend political changes—to 
fear a shock upon the established harmony 
of things—to view human affairs through 
a philosophy of toryism. So, on the other 
hand, out of his regard for Mind, and the 
immense disproportion which he established 
between the intellectual faculties and all 
the other components of our motley frame, 
grew his peculiar theology. He could not 
believe annihilation possible; but he as- 
cribed immortality to intellect alone: he 
supposed certain germs or monads in all 
existences—germs of a higher fulfilment— 
germs found in every phenomenon of nature 
—a rose-leaf, a planet—a bird, a man; 
but, individual consciousness of immortality, 
he considered doubtful—the intellect alone, 
he deemed certain to exist, and certain to 
progress. 

We might follow out these his two 
guiding principles, through all the multi- 
form and “many-sided” character of one 


before whom Scott himself seems common- 


place and coarse, but our space forbids it; 
we content ourselves with what we have 
already established, and with referring 
our readers to one of the most singular and 
charming books to a meditative mind that 
the age has produced. 

One word more ;—we believe, that in all 
great men there are peculiar and latent 
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metaphysical properties—on which their 
whole genius and their whole character 
depend. For want of understanding this 
truth, biographies appear to us so imperfect, 
and characters so contradictory. No char- 
acter is contradictory if rightly examined *. 


PERSUASIONS AGAINST CARE. 


SHAKE off these cares, my friend, 
And let us make an end 

Of these saddening fears !— 

If sorrow or cold care 

Could darken a grey hair, 

Rub out a graven wrinkle, 

Or give our yellowing years 

The tints they used to wear, 
Why then ’twere well to sprinkle 
Our smiles with tears. 


But since our lots are cast, 

Come, let us love the hand 

That, weighing all our past, 

Our future lives has planned !— 
Thy lot might still be worse, 

And mine be more distressing ;— 
Some joy, which now we nurse, 
Might yet become a curse, 

Which Heaven has made a blessing. 
Trusting,—I can resign 

The hopes which still are mine 

Into His hands who gave 

All that I had and have :— 

With what is Thine do so,— 

Then may we smoothly go 

Into the careless grave ! w. 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS 
WITH LORD BYRON. 


BY LADY BLESSINGTON. NO. IX. 


“T am persuaded (said Byron) that edu- 
cation has more effect in quelling the pas- 
sions than people are aware of. I do not 
think this is achieved by the powers of 
reasoning and reflection that education is 
supposed to bestow; for I know by expe- 
rience how little either can influence the 
person who is under the tyrant rule of pas- 
sion. My opinion is, that education, by ex- 
panding the mind, and giving sources of 
tasteful occupation, so fills up the time, that 
leisure is not left for the passions to gain 
that empire that they are sure to acquire 





*We take this opportunity of recording our 
gratitude to Mr. Hayward for his recent transla- 
tion of Goethe’s Faust ; it is the only one that 
conveys to us a literal and precise notion of the 
original. And every English reader unacquaint- 


ed with German, and solicitous to understand 
that great masterpiece of the grotesque—the 
harmonious union of the humorous and the 
terrible—should lose no time in possessing him- 
self of so valuable a desidératum. 
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over the idle and the ignorant. Look at 
the lower orders, and see what fearful proofs 
they continually furnish of the unlimited 
power passion has over them. I have seen 
instances, and particularly in Italy, among 
the lower class, and of your sex, where the 
women seem for the moment transformed 
into Medeas; and so ungoverned and un- 
governable was their rage, that each appear- 
ed grand and tragic for the time, and furnish- 
ed me, who am rather an amateur in study- 
ing nature under all her aspects, with food 
for reflection. Then the upper classes, too, 
in Italy, where the march of intellect has 
not advanced by rail-roads and steam-boats, 
as in’polished, happy England; and where 
the women remain children in mind long 
after maturity has stamped their persons !— 
see one of their stately dames under the in- 
fluence of the green-eyed monster, and one 
can believe that the Furies were not fabu- 
lous. This is amusing at first, but becomes, 
like most amusements, rather a bore at the 
end; and a poor cavalier servente must have 
more courage than falls to the share of most, 
who would not shut his eyes against the 
beauty of all damas but his own, rather than 
encounter an explosion of jealousy. But 
the devil of it is, there is hardly a possibility 
of avoiding it, as the Italian women are 
so addicted to jealousy, that the poor serven- 
ti are often accused of the worst intentions 
for merely performing the simple courtesies 
of life ; so that the system of serventism im- 
poses a thousand times more restraint and 
slavery than marriage ever imposed, even 
in the most moral countries: indeed, where 
the morals are most respected and culti- 
vated, (continued Byron,) there will be the 
least jealousy or suspicion, as morals are 
to the enlightend-d what religion is to the 
ignorent—their safeguard from committing 
wrong, or suspecting it. So you see, bad 
as I am supposed to be, I have, by this ad- 
mission, proved the advantages of morals 
and religion. 

“ But to return to my opinion of the effect 
education has in extending the focus of 
ideas, and, consequently, of curbing the in- 
tensity of the passions, I have remarked 
that well-educated women rarely, if ever, 
gave way to any ebullitions of them; and 
this is a grand step gained in conquering 
their empire, as habit in this, as well as in 
all else, has great power. I hope my 
daughter will be well educated ; but of this 
T have little dread, as her mother is highly 
cultivated, and certainly has a degree of 
self-control that I never saw equalled. I 
am certain that Lady Byron’s first idea is, 
what is due to herself; I mean that it is the 
undeviating rule of her conduct. I wish 
she had thought a little more of what is due 
to others.. Now my besetting sin is a want 
of that self-respect,—which she has in ezx- 
cess; and that want has produced much un- 





happiness to us both. But though I accuse 
Lady Byron of an excess of self-respect, 
I must in candour admit, that if any person 
ever had an excuse for an extraordinary 
portion of it, she has; as in all her thoughts, 
words, and deeds, she is the most decorous 
woman that ever existed, and must appear 
—what few, I fancy, could—a perfect and 
refined gentlewoman, even to her femme-de- 
chambre. This extraordinary degree of 
self-command in Lady Byron produced an 
opposite effectonme. When I have broken 
out, on slight provocations, into one of my 
ungovernable fits of rage, her calmness 
piqued and seemed to reproach me: it gave 
her an air of superiority that vexed, and in- 
creased my mauvaise humeur. I am now 
older and wiser, and should know how to 
appreciate her conduct as it deserved, as 
I look on self-command as a positive virtue, 
though it is one I have not courage to 
adopt.” 

Talking of his proposed expedition to 
Greece, Byron said that, as the moment ap- 
proached for undertaking it, he almost 
wished he had never thought of it. “This 
(said Byron) is one of the many scrapes 
into which my poetical temperament has 
drawn me. You smile; but it is neverthe- 
less true. No man, or woman either, with 
such a temperament, can be quiet. Pas- 
sion is the element in which we live; and 
without it we but vegetate. All the pas- 
sions have governed me in turn, and I have 
found them the veriest tyrants ;—like all 
slaves, I have reviled my masters, but sub- 
mitted to the yoke they imposed. I had 
hoped (continued Byron) that avarice, that 
old gentlemanly vice, would, like Aaron’s 
serpent, have swallowed up all the rest in 
me, and that now I am descending into the 
vale of years, I might have found pleasure 
in golden realities, as in youth I found it 
in golden dreams, (and let me tell you, that, 
of all the passions, this same decried avarice 
is the most consolatory, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, lasts the longest, and is the 
latest,) when up springs a new passion,— 
call it love of liberty, military ardour, or 
what you will,—to disgust me with my 
strong box, and the comfortable contempla- 
tion of my moneys,—nay, to create wings 
for my golden darlings, that may waft them 
away from me forever; and I may awaken 
to find that this, my present ruling passion, 
as I have always found my last, was the 
most worthless of all, with the soothing re- 
flection that it has left me minus some thou- 
sands. But I am fairly in for it, and it is 
useless to repine; but, I repeat, this scrape, 
which may be my last, has been caused 
by my poetical temperament,—the devil 
take it, say I.” 

Byron was irresistibly comic when com- 
menting on his own errors or weaknesses. 
His face, half laughing and half serious, 
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archness a predominating in its ex- 
pression, added peculiar force to his words. 

“Ts it not pleasant (continued Byron) that 
my eyes should never open to the folly of 
any of the undertakings passion prompts me 
to engage in, until I am so far embarked 
that retreat (at least with honour) is impos- 
sible, and my mal & propos sagesse arrives, 
to scare away the enthusiasm that led to 
the undertaking, and which is so requisite 
to carry iton. It is all an up-hill affair with 
me afterwards: I cannot, for my life, échauf- 
fermy magination again; and my position 
excites such ludicrous images and thoughts 
in my own mind, that the whole subject, 
which, seen through the veil of passion, 
looked fit fora sublime epic, and I one of 
its heroes, examined now through reason’s 
glass, appears fit only for a travestie, and 
my poor selfa Major Sturgeon, marching, 
and counter-marching, not from Acton to 
Ealing, or from Ealing to Acton, but from 
Corinth to Athens, and from Athens to Cor- 
inth. Yet, hang it, (continued he,) these 
very names ought to chase away every idea 
of the ludicrous; but the laughing devils 
will return, and make a mockery of every- 
thing, as with me there is, as Napoleon said, 
but one step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. Well, if I do (and this if is a 
grand peut étre in my future history) outlive 
the campaign, I shall write two poems on 
the subject—one an epic, and the other a 
burlesque, in which none shall be spared, 
and myself least of all: indeed, you must 
allow (continued Byron) that if I take liber- 
ties with my friends, I take still greater ones 
with myself; therefore they ought to bear 
with me, if only out of consideration for my 
impartiality. I am also determined to write 
a poem in praise of avarice, (said Byron,) as 
I think it a most ill-used and unjustly decried 
passion,—mind, I do not call it a vice,—and 
I hope to make it clear that a passion which 
enables us to conquer the appetites, or, at 
least, the indulgence of them ; that triumphs 
over pride, vanity, and ostentation; that 
leads us to the practice of daily self-denial, 
temperance, sobriety, and a thousand other 
praiseworthy practices, ought not to be 
censured, more especially as all the sacri- 
fices it commands are endured without any 
weak feeling of reference to others, though 
to others all the reward of such sacrifices 
belongs.” 

Byron laughed very much at the thought 
of this poem, and the censures it would ex- 
cite in England among the matter-of-fact, 
credulous class of readers and writers. 
Poor Byron! how much more pains did he 

« bestow to take off the gloss from his own 
qualities than others do to give theirs a false 
lustre! In his hatred and contempt of hy- 
pocrisy and cant, he outraged his own na- 
ture, and rendered more injustice to himself 
than even his enemies ever received at his 
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hands. His confessions of errors were to 
be received with caution; for he exaggerat- 
ed not only his misdeeds but his opinions ; 
and, fond of tracing springs of thought to 
their sources, he involved himself in doubts, 
to escape from which he boldly attributed to 
himself motives and feelings that had passed, 
but like shadows, through his mind, and left 
unrecorded mementos that might have re- 
deemed even more than the faults of which 
he accused himself. When the freedom 
with which Byron remarked on the errors of 
his friends draws down condemnation from 
his readers, let them reflect on the still 
greater severity with which he treated his 
own, and let this mistaken and exaggerated 
candour plead his excuse. 

“It is odd (said Byron) that I never could 
get on well in conversation with literary 
men: they always seemed to think them- 
selves obliged to pay some neat and appro- 
priate compliment to my last work, which I, 
as in duty bound, was compelled to respond 
to, and bepraise theirs. 'They never appear- 
ed quite satisfied with my faint praise, and I 
was far from being satisfied at having been 
forced to administer it; so mutual constraint 
ensued, each wondering what was to come 
next, and wishing each other (at least I can 
answer for myselt) at the devil. Now Scott, 
though a giant in literature, is unlike litera- 
ry men; he neither expects compliments 
nor pays them in conversation. There isa 
sincerity and simplicity in his character and 
manner that stamp any commendation of his 
as truth, and any praise one might offer him 
must fall short of his deserts ; so that there is 
no géne in his society. There is nothing in 
him that gives the impression I have so 
often had of others, who seemed to say, I 
praise you that you may do the same by me, 
Moore is a delightful companion, (continued 
Byron ;) gay, without being boisterous, wit- 
ty without effort, comic without coarseness, 
and sentimental without being lachrymose. 
He reminds one (continued Byron) of the 
fairy, who, whenever she spoke, let diamonds 
fall from her lips. My téte-a-téte suppers 
with Moore are among the most agreeable 
impressisns I retain of the hours passed in 
London: they are the redeeming lights in 
the gloomy picture ; but they were 

“ Like angel visits, few and far between ;” 
for the great defect in my friend Tom isa 
sort of fidgety unsettledness, that prevents 
his giving himself up, con amore, to any one 
friend, because he is apt to think he might 
be more happy with another: he has the 
organ of locomotiveness largely developed, 
as a phrenologist would say, and would 
like to be at three places instead of one. I 
always felt, with Moore, the desire Johnson 
expressed, to be shut up in a post-chaise, 
téte-d-téte with a pleasant companion, to be 
quite sure of him. He must be delightful 
in a country-house, at a safe distance from 
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any other inviting one, when one could have 
him reaily to one’s self, and enjoy his con- 
versation and his singing, without the per- 
petual fear that he is expected at Lady this 
or Lady that’s, or the being reminded that 
he promised to look in at Lansdown House 
or Grosvenor Square. The wonder is, not 
that he is récherché, but that he wastes him- 
self on those who can so little appreciate 
him, though they value the éclat his reputa- 
tion gives to their stupid soirées. I have 
known a dull man live on a bon-mot of 
Moore’s for a week; and I once offered a 
wager of a considerable sum that the reciter 
was marae of understanding its point, but 
could get no one to accept my bet. 

“ Are you acquainted with the family of 
?(asked Byron.) The commendation 
formerly bestowed on the Sydney family 
might be reversed for them, as all the sons 
are virtuous, and all the daughters brave. 
I once (continued he) said this, with a grave 
face, to a near relation of theirs, who 
received it as a compliment, and told me I 
was very good. I was in old times fond of 
mystifying, and paying equivocal compli- 
ments, but ‘ was is not is’ with me, as God 
knows, in any sense, for | am now cured of 
mystifying, as well as of many others of my 
mischievous pranks: whether I am a better 
man for my self-correction remains to be 
proved ; I am quite sure that I am not a 
more agreeable one. I have always had 
a strong love of mischief in my nature, 
(said Byron,) and this still continues, though 
I do not very often give way to its dictates. 
It is this lurking devil that prompts me to 
abuse people against whom I have not the 
least malicious feeling, and to praise some 
whose merits (if they have any)I am little 
acquainted with; but I do it in the mis- 
chievous spirit of the moment to vex the 

rson or persons with whom I am convers- 
ing. Is not this very childish? (continued 
Byron); and, above all, for a poet, which 
people tell me I am? All I know is, that, 
if I am, poets can be greater fools than 
other peeple. We of the craft—poets, I 
mean—resemble paper-kites ; we soar high 
into the air, but are held to earth by a cord, 
and our flight is restrained by a child—that 
child is self. We are but grown children, 
having all their weakness, and only wanting 
their innocence ; our thoughts soar, but the 
frailty of our natures brings them back 
to earth. What should we be without 
thoughts? (continued Byron;) they are the 
bridges by which we pass over time and 
space. And yet, perhaps, like troops flying 
before the enemy, we are often tempted to 
destroy the bridges we have passed, to save 
ourselves from pursuit. How often have I 
tried to shun thought! But come,I must 
not get gloomy; my thoughts are almost 





steal them of others, as I am accused of 
doing ; I cannot have any more disagreea- 
ble ones than my own, at least as far as 
they concern myself. 

“In all the charges of plagiary brought 
against me in England, (said Byron,) did 
you hear me accused of stealing from 
Madame de Staél the opening lines of my 
‘Bride of Abydos? She is supposed to 
have borrowed her lines from Schlegel, or 
to have stolen them from Goethe’s ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister; so you see I am a third or 
fourth hand stealer of stolen goods. Do 
you know de Staél’s lines? (continued 
Byron) ; for if I am a thief she must be the 
plundered, as I don’t read German, and do 
French; yet I could almost swear that I 
never saw her verses when I wrote mine, 
nor do I even now remember them. I 
think the first began with ‘Cette terre,’ 
&c. &c. but the rest I forget; as you have 
a good memory, perhaps you would repeat 
them.” 

I did so, and they are as follow :— 


« Cette terre ou les myrtes fleurissent, 
Ou les rayons des cieux tombent avec amour, 
Ou des sons enchanteurs dans les airs retentissent, 
Ou la plus douce nuit succéde au plus beau jour.” 


“Well (said Byron) I do not see any 
point of resemblance, except in the use of 
the two unfortunate words Jand and myrtle, 
and for using these new and original words 
Tama plagiarist. To avoid such charges, 
I must invent a dictionary for myself. 
Does not this charge prove the liberal spirit 
of the hypercritics in England? If they 
knew how little I value their observations, 
or the opinions of those that they can 
influence, they would be perhaps more 
spiteful, and certainly more careful in pro- 
ducing better proofs of their charges; the 
one of the Staél’s I consider a triumphant 
refutation for me. 

“T often think (said Byron) that were I to 
return to England, I should be considered, 
in certain circles, as having a trés mauvais 
ton, for I have been so long out of it that I 
have learned to say what I think, instead of 
saying only what, by the rules of conven- 
ience, people are permitted to think. For 
though England tolerates the liberty of the 
press, it is far from tolerating liberty of 
thought or of speech; and since the pro- 
gress of modern refinement, when delicacy 
of words is as remarkable as indelicacy of 
actions, a plain-speaking man is sure to get 
into a scrape. Nothing amuses me more 
than to see refinement versus morals, and 
to know that people are shocked not at 
crimes, but their detection. The Spartan 
boy, who suffered the animal he had secur- 
ed by theft to prey on his vitals, evinced not 
more constancy in concealing his sufferings 








always of the sombre hue, so that I ought {than do the English in suppressing all 


not to be blamed (said he, laughing) if I 


external symptoms of what they must feel, 
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and on many occasions, when Nature 
makes herself felt through the expression 
of her feelings, would be considered almost 
asacrime. But I believe crime is a word 
banished from the vocabulary of hau#-ton, 
as the vices of the rich and great are called 
errors, and those of the poor and lowly only 
crimes. 

“Do you know ? (asked Byron). He 
is the king of prosers; I called him he of 
the thousand tales, in humble imitation of 
Boccaccio, whom I styled he of the hundred 
tales of love—mais hélas! ——’s are not 
tales of love, or that beget love ; they are 
born of dulness, and inciting sleep, they 
produce the same effect on the senses that 
the monotonous sound of a waterfall never 
fails to have on mine. With one is 
afraid to speak, because whatever is said is 
sure to bring forth a reminiscence, that as 
surely leads to interminable recollections, 

‘ Dull as the dreams of him who swills vile beer.’ 


Thus (continued Byron), is so honoura- 
ble and well-intentioned a man that one can 
find nothing bad to say of him, except that 
he is a bore ; and as there is no law against 
that class of offenders, one must bear with 
him. It is to be hoped, that, with all the 
modern improvements in refinement, a mode 
will be discovered of getting rid of bores, 
for itis too bad that a poor wretch can be 
punished for stealing your pocket-handker- 
chief or gloves, and that no punishment can 
be inflicted on those who steal your time, 
and with it your temper and patience, as 
well as the bright thoughts that might have 
entered into the mind, (like the Irishman 
who lost a fortune before he had got it,) but 
were frighted away by the bore. Nature 
certainly (said Byron) has not dealt charita- 
bly by ——, for, independent of his being 
the king of prosers, he is the ugliest person 
possible, and when he talks, breathes not of 
Araby the blest; his heart is good, but the 
stomach is none of the best, judging from 
its exhalations. His united merits led me 
to attempt an epigram on them, which, I 
believe, is as follows :— 


‘ When conversing with , who can disclose 
Which suffers the most—eyes, ears, or the nose ?’ 














“T repeated this epigram (continued By- 
ron) to him as having been made on a mu- 
tual friend of ours, and he enjoyed it, as we 
all do some hit ona friend. I have known 
people who were incapable of saying the 


least unkind word against friends, and yet 


who listened with evident (though attempt- 
ed to be suppressed) pleasure to the malic- 
ious jokes or witty sarcasms of others 
against them; a proof that, even in the best 
people, some taints of the original evil of 
our natures remain. You think I am wrong 
(continued Byron) in my estimate of human 





nature ; you thinkI analyse my own evil 
qualities and those of others too closely, 





and judge them too severely. I have need 
of self-examination to reconcile me to all 
the incongruities I discover, and tomake me 
more lenient to faults that my tongue cen- 
sures, but that my heart pardons, from the 
consciousness of its own weakness.” 

We should all do well to reflect on the 
frailty of man, if it led us more readily to 
forgive his faults, and cherish his virtues ; 
—-the one, alas! are inextirpable, but the 
others are the victories gained over that 
most difficult to be conquered of all assail- 
ants—self; to which victory, if we do not 
decree a triumph, we ought to grant an 
ovation ; but, unhappily, the contemplation of 
human frailty is too apt to harden the heart, 
and oftener creates disgust than humility. 
“ When we dwell on vices with mockery 
and bitterness, instead of pity, we may 
dcubt the efficacy of our contemplation ; 
and this,” said I to Byron, “seems to me to 
be your case; for when I hear your taunt- 
ing reflections on the discoveries you make 
in poor, erring human nature; when you 
have explored every secret recess of the 
heart, you appear to me like a fallen angel, 
sneering at the sins of men, instead of a 
fellow man pitying them. This it is that 
makes me think you analyze too deeply; 
and I would at present lead you to reflect 
only on the good that still remains in the 
world,—for be assured there is much good, 
as an antidote to the evil that you know 
of.” 

Byron laughed, and said, “ You certainly 
do not spare me ; but you manage to wrap 
up your censures in an evelop almost com- 
plimentary, and that reconciles me to their 
bitterness, as children are induced to take 
physic by its being disguised in some sweet 
substance. The fallen angel is so much more 
agreeable than demon, as others have called 
me, that I am rather flattered than affronted ; 
I ought, in return, to say something trés 
amiable to you, in which angelic at least 
might be introduced, but I will not, as I nev- 
er can compliment those that I esteem.— 
But to return to self;—you know that I 
have been called not only a demon, but a 
French poet has addressed me as chantre 
des enfers, which, I suppose, he thinks very 
flattering. I dare say his poem will be 
done into English by some Attic resident, 
and, instead of a singer of hell, I shal! be 
styled a hellish singer, and so go down to 
posterity.” 

He laughed at his own pun, and said he 
felt half disposed to write a quizzing answer 
to the French poet, in which he should mys~ 
tify him. 

“Tt is no wonder (said Byron) that F am 
considered a demon, when people have 
taken it into their heads that I am the hero 
of all my own tales in verse. They fancy 
one can only describe what has actually 
occurred to one’s self, and forget the power 
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that persons of any imagination possess of 
identifying Gimumbttty; ter the tin being, 
with the creations of their fancy. This is a 
peculiar distinction conferred on me, for I 
have heard of no other poet who has been 
identified with his works. I saw the other 
day (said Byron) in one of the papers a fan- 
ciful simile about Moore’s writings and mine. 
It stated that Moore’s poems appeared as if 
they ought to be written with crow-quills, 
on rose-coloured paper, stamped with Cu- 
pids and flowers; and mine on asbestos, 
written by quills from the wing of an eagle ; 
—you laugh, but I think this a very sub- 
lime comparison,—at least, so far as I am 
concerned,—it quite consoles me for ‘chan- 
tre d’enfer.’ By the bye, the French poet 
is neither a philosopher nor a logician, as he 
dubs me by this title merely because I 
doubt that there is an enfer,—ergo, I cannot 
be styled the chantre of a place of which I 
doubt the existence. I dislike French 
verse so much (said Byron) that I have not 
read more than a few lines of the one in 
which I am dragged into public view. He 
calls me, (said Byron,) ‘ Esprit mystérieux, 
mortel, ange ou démon;’ which I call very 
uncivil, for a well-bred Frenchman, and 
moreover one of the craft: I wish he would 
let me and my works alone, for I am sure I 
do not trouble him or his, and should not 
know that he existed, except from his no- 
tice of me, which some good-natured friend 
has sent me. There are some things in the 
world, of which, like gnats, we are only re- 
minded of the existence by their stinging 
us; this was his position with me.” 

Had Byron read the whole of the poem 
addressed to him by M. de Lamartine, he 
would have been more flattered than offend- 
ed by it, as it is not only full of beauty, but 
the admiration for the genius of the English 
poet, which pervades every sentiment of the 
ode, is so profound, that the epithet which 
offended the morbid sensitiveness of Byron 
would have been readily pardoned. M. de 
Lamartine is perhaps the only French poet 
who could have so justly appreciated, and 
gracefully eulogized, our wayward child of 
genius ; and having written so successfully 
himself, his praise is more valuable. His 
“ Meditations” possess a depth of feeling 
which, though tempered by astrong religious 
sentiment that makes the Christian rise su- 
perior to the philosopher, bears the impress 
of a true poetical temperament, which could 
not fail to sympathize with all the feelings, 
however he might differ from the reasonings 
of Byron. Were the works of the French 
poet better known to the English bard he 
could not, with even all his dislike to French 

try, have refused his approbation to the 
books of M. de Lamartine. 

Talking of solitude—“ It has but one dis- 
advantage (said Byron,) but that is a serious 
one,—it is apt to give one too high an opin- 





ion of one’s self. In the world we are sure 
to be often reminded of every known or 
supposed defect we may have; hence we 
can rarely, unless possessed of an inordinate 
share of vanity, form a very exalted opinion 
of ourselves, and, in society, woe be to him 
who lets it be known that hethinks more high- 
ly of himself than of his neighbours, as this is 
acrime that arms every one against him. 
This was the rock on which Napoleon 
foundered; he had so often wounded the 
amour propre of others, that they were glad 
to hurl him from the eminence that made 
him appear a giant and those around him 
pigmies. Ifa man or woman has any strik- 
ing superiority, some great defect or weak- 
ness must be discovered to counterbalance 
it, that their contemporaries may console 
themselves for their envy, by saying, ‘ Well 
if I have not the genius of Mr. This, or the 
beauty or talents of Mrs. That, I have not 
the violent temper of the one, or the over- 
weening vanity of the other.’ But, to return 
to solitude, (said Byron,) it is the only fool’s 
paradise on earth: there we have no one to 
remind us of our faults, or by whom we can 
be humiliated by comparisons. Our evil 
passions sleep, because they are not excit- 
ed; our productions appear sublime, because 
we have no kind and judicious friend to hint 
at their defects, and to point out faults of 
style and imagery where we had thought 
ourselves most luminous: these are the ad- 
vantages of solitude, and those who have 
once tasted them, can never return to the 
busy world again with any zest for its fever- 
ish enjoyments. In the world (said Byron) 
I am always irritable and violent; the very 
noise of the streets of a populous city affect 
my nerves: I seemed in a London house 
‘cabined, cribbed, confined, and felt like a 
tiger in too small a cage:’ apropos of tigers, 
did you ever observe that all people in a 
violent rage, walk up and down the place 
they are in, as wild beasts do in their dens ? 
I have particularly remarked this, (continued 
he,) and it proved to me, what I never 
doubted, that we have much of the animal 
and the ferocious in our natures, which, I am 
convinced, is increased by an over-indul- 
gence of our carnivorous propensities. It 
has been said that, to enjoy solitude, a man 
must be superlatively good or bad: I deny 
this, because there are no superlatives in 
man,—all are comparative or relative ; but, 
had I no other reason to deny it, my own 
experience would furnish me with one. God 
knows I never flattered myself with the idea 
of being superlatively good, as no one better 
knows his faults thaa I do mine; but, at the 
same time, I am as unwilling to believe that 
Iam superlatively bad, yet I enjoy solitude 
more than I ever enjoyed society, even in 
my most youthful days.” 

I told Byron that I expected he would 
one day give the world a collection of 
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useful aphorisms, drawn from personal ex- 
perience. He laughed and said—* Perhaps 
I may; those are best suited to advise oth- 
ers who have missed the road themselves, 
and this has been my case. I have found 
friends false,—acquaintances malicious,— 
relations indifferent,—and nearer and dearer 
connexions perfidious. Perhaps much, if 
not all this, has been caused by my own 
waywardness; but that has not prevented 
my feeling it keenly. It has made me look 
on friends as partakers of prosperity,—cen- 
surers in adversity,—and absentees in dis- 
tress; and has forced me to view my ac- 
quaintances merely as persons who think 
themselves justified in courting or cutting 
one, as best suits them. But relations I re- 
gard only as people privileged to tell dis- 
agreeable truths, and to accept weighty 
obligations, as matters of course. You have 
now (continued Byron) my unsophisticated 
opinion of friends, acquaintances, and rela- 
tions; of course there are always excep- 
tions, but they are rare, and exceptions do 
not make the rule. All that I have said are 
but reiterated truisms that all admit to be 
just, but that few, if any, act upon ; they are 
ike the death-bell that we hear toll for oth- 
ers, without thinking that it must soon toll 
for us ; we know that others have been de- 
ceived, but we are either too clever, or too 
loveable, to meet the same fate: we see our 
friends drop daily around us, many of them 
younger and healthier than ourselves, yet 
we think that we shall live to be old, as if 
we possessed some stronger hold on life 
than those who have gone before us. Alas! 
life is but a dream from which we are only 
awakened by death. All else is illusion; 
changing as we change, and each cheating 
us in turn, until death withdraws the veil, 
and shows us the dread reality. It is 
strange (said Byron) that feeling, as most 
people do, life a burthen, we should still 
cling to it with such pertinacity. This is 
another proof of animal feeling; for if the 
divine spirit that is supposed to animate us 
mastered the animal nature, should we not 
rejoice at laying down the load that has so 
long oppressed us, and beneath which we 
have groaned for years, to seek a purer, 
brighter existence? Who ever reached the 
age of twenty-five (continued Byron) with- 
out feeling the tedium vite which poisons 
the little enjoyment that we are allowed to 
taste? We begin iife with the hope of at- 
taining happiness ; soon discovering that to 
be unattainable, we seek pleasure as a poor 
substitute ; but even this eludes our grasp, 
and we end by desiring repose, which death 
alone can give.” 

I told Byron that the greater part of our 
chagrins arose from disappointed hopes ; 
that, in our pride and weakness, we con- 
sidered happiness as our birthright, and 








received infliction‘as an injustice ; whereas 
the latter was the inevitable lot of man, and 
the other but the ignis fatuwus that beguiles 
the dreary path of life, and sparkles but to 
deceive. I added that while peace of mind 
was left us, we could not be called misera- 
ble. This greatest of all earthly consola- 
tions depends on ourselves; whereas for 
happiness we rely on others: but, as the 
first is lasting, and the second fleeting, we 
ought to cultivate that of which nought but 
our own actions can deprive us, and enjoy 
the other as we do a fine autumnal day, 
that we prize the more, because we know 
it will soon be followed by winter. 

“Your philosophy is really admirable 
(said Byron) if it were possible to follow it ; 
but I suspect that you are among the num- 
ber of those who preach it the most and 
practise it the least, for you have too much 
feeling to have more than a_ theoretical 
knowledge of it. For example, how would 
you bear the ingratitude and estrangement 
of friends—of those in whom you had gar- 
nered up your heart? I suspect that, in 
such a case, feeling would beat philosophy 
out of the field; for I have ever found that 
philosophy, like experience, never comes 
until one has ceased to require its services. 
T have (continued Byron) experienced in- 
gratitude and estrangement from friends, 
and this, more than all else, has destroyed 
my confidence in human nature. It is thus 
from individual cases that we are so apt to 
generalize. A few persons on whom we 
have lavished our friendship, without ever 
examining if they had the qualities requisite 
to justify such a preference, are found to be 
ungrateful and unworthy, and instead of 
blaming our own want of perception in the 
persons so unwisely chosen, we cry out 
against poor human nature: one or two 
examples of ingratitude and _ selfishness 
prejudice us against the world ; but six 
times the number of examples of goodness 
and sincerity fail to reconcile us to it,—so 
much more suscepible are we of evil 
impressions than of good. Have you not 
observed (said Byron) how much more 
prone people are to remember injuries than 
benefits? The most essential services are 
soon forgotten ; but some trifling and often 
unintentional offence is rarely pardoned, 
and never effaced from the memory. All 
this proves that we have a strong and 
decided predisposition to evil; the tenden- 
cies and consequences of which we may 
conceal, but cannot eradicate. I think ill 
of the world, (continued Byron,) but I do 
not, as some cynics assert, believe it to be 
composed of knaves and fools. No, I con- 
sider that it is, for the most part, peopled by 
those who have not talents sufficient to be 
the first, and yet have one degree too much 
to be the second.” 
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ROMAIC POETRY.* 


“ Liberta vo cantando, ch’ é si cara, 
Come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta.’—DanTE. 


Tue pacification of Greece, and her 
deliverance from Barbarian oppressors, was 
an event in which, although some politi- 
cians perceived a bad example for all 
legitimate governments, we, as members of 
civilised society, for many reasons, greutly 
rejoiced; for we never could feel any 
sympathy with those villainous Turks who 
shut up their women, and do not cultivate 
the fine arts. There is even reason to hope 
that those of a different persuasion, who 
may chance to peruse the following frag- 
ments, will rejoice with us that a calamity, 
which occasioned so much misery to such 
brave and devoted sufferers, has at length 
ceased, and we are sure that those of our 
own belief will see in them additional 
motives for increasing their hatred of “all 
the oppressions that are done under the sun.” 

The few memorials which the rude 
genius of simple bards has left of the 
struggle between the natives of modern 
Greece and their Mahommedan conquerors, 
are not of very ancient date. They mostly 
relate to the celebrated chieftains of the 
war with which we are familiar, and of a 
few others who hazarded the ill-starred 
insurrection, in conjunction with the Rus- 
sians, during the Empress Catharine’s time : 
and their subjects are almost always the 
expressions of these simple warriors’ praise 
of the heroes of their admiration,—the 
endeavours of a rude Tyrteus to enwreathe 
with myrtle the swords of his Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. There is a simplicity 
and melancholy beauty universally pervad- 
ing these pieces, which tells of misery and 
oppression, and seems to speak, as a critic 
has remarked of Ossian, of the fag end of 
the world. To this is united the inspiration 


of Christianity, and the dim memory of their | 


former renown. The names of their an- 
cient bards still abide among these rude 
poets; the shades of Homer, of Hesiod, and 
Orpheus, still flit before them in the Islands 
of the Blessed, and they continue to hear 
the echo of their songs, but they lack the 
skiff to transport them into their own land 
and tongue. The waves of the sea of 
oblivion benumb their harps ; and the 
winds, with a sigh, waft their melodies back- 
ward to where, in amaranthine bowers, amidst 
eternal feast and dance, their poets dwell. 

Few remarks are necessary to introduce 
these specimens to our readers, and still 
fewer to indicate the character of such 
compositions in general. Among those 
arts which profess for their object the 
imitation of nature, poetry has this peculiar 





*Gordon’s History of the Greek Revolution. 
1823. Chants Populaires de la Gréce Moderne. 
Par C. Fauriel. 1825. 
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advantage, that instinct alone, or the inspi- 
ration of uncultivated genius, may attain the 
highest end of art without the assistance 
or habitual means of refinement; at least 
when that end is neither very complicated 
nor difficult. In every poetical composition 
which, under primitive and natural forms, 
how rude soever they may be, contains a 
basis of facts or ideas, true or beautiful in 
themselves, this will be found to be the 
case. And, moreover, it is in this very 
deficiency of art, this species of contrast or 
disproportion between the simplicity of the 
means and the plenitude of effect, in which 
the principal charms of such compositions 
consist. Poetry thus participates, as it 
were, in the character and privileges of the 
works of nature, and there seems to enter 
into the impression which results from it 
something of the feeling we experience in 
contemplating the course of a river or the 
aspect of a mountain, a picturesque mass of 
rocks or an aged forest ;—for the unculti- 
vated genius of man is also one of the 
phenomena,—one of the productions of 
nature. Certainly a work of poetry in 
which genius has only availed itself of art 
as the means of purifying and ennobling it, 
will always prove superior in merit and 
effect to every work of savage genius 
whatsoever ; but the successful attempts of 
art are so few, its unfortunate attempts so 
numerous, and there is something so melan- 
choly in beholding so considerable a portion 
of human intellect wasted in vain and use- 
less efforts, that beauties devoid of art, or 
of art without pretension, ought, assuredly, 
to be doubly pleasing, from the very fact 
that they demonstrate the superiority of 
genius. The more we know of those 
productions in which the natural, the true, 
and the beautiful are a-wanting in spite of 
the art, the care, and the polish bestowed 
upon them, the more charms do we find 
in those productions in which a youthful 
and original imagination indulges in every 
license. From nearly analogous motives 
we come out from an entertainment given 
by grandeur and luxury to vanity and ennui, 


and enjoy with greater zest the spectacle. 


of the innocent joys and animated sports 
of infancy. These few reflections apply 
directly to popular poetry, to the poetry of 
nature in opposition to that of art, provided 
it be the expression of something true, 
serious, and intelligible. They are more 
particularly applicable to the national songs 
of the Greeks, as uniting, in a high degree, 
to the interest and truth of their reality the 
nationality of their form. That which 
characterises them generally, whatever be 
their subject or tone, is the being almost all 
equally concise; more so perhaps than 
would accord with the taste of any other 
people. They are not finished works, 
‘where the poet has studied to say every 
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thing, to describe every thing, and to leave 
nothing to the imagination. They are only 
fragments, but fragments in which every 
touch is one of life and character, and in 
which the colours strike us by a certain 
propriety of local tints, and impress upon 
our minds the feeling that they are the 
production of a privileged sky and climate. 
“Das land wo die citronen blihen.” 

But whether it be a fact, an idea, a senti- 
ment, or a sally of imagination, the theme 
of these songs is always of the greatest 
simplicity, and almost always set off by the 
originality of the execution. Those shades 
of the marvellous, those peculiarities of ex- 
pression and imagination, so foreign to 
European taste, the loftiness of their tone, 
and the fire of their inspiration give to the 
modern Greeks an Oriental tinge, which 
distinguishes them very characteristically 
from the popular poets of their calm and 
noble antiquity, where all appears so wise, 
so gracious, and so tempered. 

It is difficult to decide whether it be in 
the verse of their rhapsodists, or in the lives 
of their heroes, that most enthusiasm, love 
of liberty, and hatred of the Turks is dis- 
played. In all these compositions we feel, 
as we have said before, the influence of the 
scenery which inspired them,—we feel that 
they must have been composed among the 
mountains. But those mountains are the 
mountains of Greece, which have no ever- 
lasting snows spread over them, and whose 
loftiest summits do not rise greatly beyond 
the height at which the earth feels the 
genial heat of the sun, and continues to 
yield her verdure and her flowers. 

Any further announcement of our simple 
versions would be quite superfluous. The 
argument, or history of each, as given by 
M. Fauriel, is prefixed; and we have care- 
fully endeavoured to preserve the unfigured, 
inartificial language of the originals, often 
with the addition of all its puerility. But 
the translation of popular poetry, so rude as 
the following, is not adapted for displaying 
alearned choice of poetical diction. Wheth- 
er or not there be any loss of effect from 
proceeding in this manner, the reader must 
judge, 

Our first is a little piece composed on the 
chief of a band in Acarnania, surnamed 
Ghiptakis, or the Little Gipsy, from the dark 
hue of his skin. He lived towards the end 
of the last century, and was slain in fighting 
against the Turks, commanded by the fa- 
mous Joussouf Pacha, one of Ali’s Arab 
generals, called by the Greeks the Drinker of 
Blood. The piece is plaintive and touching, 
and exhibits the point of honour among the 
Klepths, or modern Greeks, of not allowing 
their heads to fall into the hands of their 
ferocious enemy. The other is one of the 
best for its sentiment and idea. 
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THE FALL OF GHIPTAKIS. 


“The fields they thirst for water, and for snow the mountain-beds, 
The wandering hawks for little birds, the Turkish foe for heads. 
O whither goes the mother of our Ghiptakis the bold, 

Who now has lost two children fair, whose brother, too, lies cold? 
Who, having lost her senses, wild!y weeping, wanders on. 

Not on the mountains is she seen, in forest, field, nor town; 

*Tis said she has departed to the lone Caloyer’s cell, 

And awful there upon the ear the roar of cannons fell! 

It is not for a bridal feast they boom so loud as this ; 

Lo! in the knee and in the hand the balls strike Ghiptakis. 

He totters like a branchless tree—a lofty cypress falls ; 

And, like a hero as he was, with dying voice he calls,— 

Where art thou, noble brother! O where art thou, dearest friend ? 
Return, return upon thy steps, thy last assistance lend ! 

O bear me now away, or bear my head, lest Joussouf’s gang 

Of tiger Arabs strike it off before the mortal pang, 

For that dog, old Ali Pacha, on Yannina’s towers to hang! 


“Sad has come the spring-time, mournful 
the summer, crue] and pernicious the au- 
tumn! Georgakis and Pharmakis deliberate 
together. Come, Georgakis, let us depart; 
let us go into Muscovy.—Thou speakest 
wisely, Pharmakis—sagely thou reasonest; 
but there is a little shame in it, and the 
world would laugh at us. Better let us hold 
out in this monastery: the Russians will 
march to the field, and come to our succour. 
And all of a sudden the vanguard of Sekos 
cries out—Lo! a dense cloud of war ap- 
proaches; the mountains are black with 
them! Will it be our succours who arrive, 
—will it be our companions? It is not our 
succours,—it is not our friends. They dre 
Turks,—five thousand Turks are upon us! 
When they had come to Sekos,—when they 
had driven back our posts,—they planted 
cannon around the monastery. A thousand 
fall near the church,a thousand under the 
wall; and the Turks fall back upon Kombo- 
laki. But a pacha was spying on the other 
side of Sekos.—Ahmet! Mahomet! shout- 
ed he; fall on! fallon! Surround the mon- 
astery !—And all the Turks and janissaries 
surround Sekos. 

“Pharmakis was seized with grief: he 
sighed profoundly. From the monastery he 
called to his heroes—Where linger ye, my 
brave ? why stand ye, ny heroes? Hold! 
take my pieces of gold and my vest; take 
my pockets of silver, that I may be lighter 
for the combat. Draw your sabres, break 
your scabbards, and fall briskly upon the 
Turks !—But a Protopallikar stops him, and 
says—Blunt are our swords, and mournful 
our rifles! The Turks are innumerable ; 
the mountains are covered with them.—He 
had scarcely spoken, when Pharmakis was a 
prisoner—a prisoner alive! 

“Have I not told thee, Pharmakis, once, 
twice, five times, Stay not in Wallachia— 
stop not at Sekos.—Ah! wretch that I was! 
how could I know, how could it enter into 
my soul to conceive, that Christian consuls 
would deceive me? O ye birds !—little 
birds, who fly aloft there in the air,—go tell 
this in the country of the Christians, in the 
land of Franks; and say, in passing, to the 
wife of Pharmakis, that Pharmakis is dead !” 
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The next has for its subject the dying 
words of a wounded Klepth, who is about 
to expire at the moment when his band, 
attacked by the Albanian militia, come in 
search of him to lead them on. The first 
four verses form a prologue, in which the 
poet speaks in his own name, and as a wit- 
ness of what he is about to relate. The 
real subject of the piece is in the subsequent 
lines, which appear to be the commence- 
ment of another more ancient song which 
the dying hero attempts to sing, as retracing 
the image of all which he had loved dearest 
in the life he is about to quit for ever. It is 
unquestionably composed amidst the moun- 
tains, and is one of the most beautiful of its 
kind, both as to sentiment and originality. 
The Tomb of the Klepth and the Naval 
Victory also breathe the bold spirit of the 
highland Greeks. Most of those chiefs 
who had acquired any renown perished, 
either through constant fatigue or tragical 
accidents, long before the period of old age. 
The one who figures in this song is repre- 
sented as worn out with age, and about to 
die a natural death. He is surrounded by 
his family and heroes, to whom he gives his 
farewell address, declares his last will, and 
gives instructions for the erection of his 
tomb. This song is, of its kind, one of the 
most beautiful and celebrated. It is sung 
throughout all Greece, with variations, 
which attest its popularity. The reader 
will be struck, we think, with the exceeding 
naiveté of the idea, and the vigour and 
courage which breathe in the last words of 
this old Klepth, carrying with him to his 
grave the desire of still combating the 
Turks, and the hope of respiring once more 
the free air of his mountains on the return 
of spring. 


10TIS DYING. 
“T arise from dreams of night ere the stars their farewell take, 
And I bathe me in the waters of the pure and limpid lake ; 
I hear the pines that murmur, J hear the oak-trees groan, 
And the Klepths weep in their citadel, their captain they bemoan. 
0 rise, O rise, Iotis! sleep no more that slumber deep, 
Thy raging foes surround us all, upon thy band they leap. 
Ah! what unto my children brave, my heroes, can I say ? 
My wound is mortal, deep the ball; lift up my head, I pray! 
O place me on my seat, and bring in haste the purple wine, 
That I may drink, and then forget once more that I recline, 
And sing all sad and mournful songs. O would that now I stood 
Upon the lofty mountain’s top, or the dark and sombre wood, 
Where feed my flocks, divided from the goatherd’s neighbourhood!” 


THE TOMB OF THE KLEPTH. 

“The sun had reigned, and Dimos gave his orders :—Go, my son! 
Go seek for water for this eve, ere daylight’s hour be done. 
Thou, Lamprakis, draw nigh to me; my nephew, sit thee down. 
rtold! take my arms, be thou the chief, as foremost in renown ; 
And you, my heroes, take my sword—my poor sword take, and hew 
The green and verdant boughs from yonder overarching yew ; 
And make my couch, that I may rest ; and the old confessor bring, 
That 1 may haste and shrive my sins ere yet my soul takes wing. 
A Klepth, the foes of Greece I slew in many a hecatomb; 
For fifty years an Armatole ; but now my hour is come! 
Then make my tomb both large and high, with room around, above, 
That 1 may charge and combat, and my sabre freely move 
Leave on the right a window, that the swallows, too, may come 
And the spring announce to me; nor let the nightingales be dumb, 
But sing to me the month of May and the flowers’ sweet perfume, 
When breathe their grateful odours round my green and verdant 

tomb.” 
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IANNES STATHA. 


“A sable ship in calmness floats along Cassandria’s coast, 

And sable sails o’ershadow her dark prow with gold embossed ; 

Right onward comes a corvette with a blood-red flag, and cries 

Strike—strike your flag! I shall not strike! I am not one who flies, 

What! think you I’m a girl betrothed ?—a new-made bride to make 

A reverence to your worship, or before your pride to quake? 

I am Iannes Statha, son of Dimos Constantine! 

Throw quick the grappling-irons, boys !—Bring down the Crescent’s 
sign! 

In torrents make their blood to flow!—Spare not the Infidel! 

The Turks who boarded turn their prow, so fast their numbers fell, 

Jannes foremost leapeth now with sabre in his hand ; 

The blood streams through the ports ; the Turks, defore that lion-band, 

Cry Allah! Allah! Then their swords surrender at command.” 


The subject, or motive, of the following 
piece cannot be indicated with precision. 
The most evident intention we can perceive 
in it is, that of recalling, in a general man- 
ner, the ineffable regrets of those who love 
at the hour of inevitable separation, and to 
characterise the all-powerful charm of ex- 
istence to human beings. If this be not 
the end which the poet has expressly con- 
templated, it is that, at least, which he has 
arrived at, in representing to us those who 
are no more, being yet filled with the idea 
of what they loved when they were in ex- 
istence, and longing, with a passionate de- 
sire, to arrest some of the simple and com- 
mon impressions of life. The motive of 
this fragment is, at least, sufficiently plain 
to feel its beauty and effect. The wonder- 
ful originality of the idea, or, if you please, 
the reverie which is its foundation, becomes 
still more apparent from the extreme naiveté 
of the execution and details. It has been 
translated by Goethe into German, along 
with a few others. The wife of Kalliakon- 
das is a composition of the islands of Scio, 
or Ipsara, or of some of the milder inhabi- 
tants of the Archipelago, and has conse- 
quently a more tender and less warlike tone 
than those of the simple mountaineers. 
Our next is a little composition, full of 
grace and poetry. To those who like to 
compare the productions of different times 
upon similar subjects, we may recall to mind 
the fourth Idyll of Theocrytus (Pharmaceu- 
tria): Ha wor Tai dcpvar; pége, Oéotvar' ma dé 
tx latga;—if the modern one be inferior in 
the richness of its detail, and in the ele- 
gance of its diction, it will not, perhaps, be 
found to be inferior in delicacy and poetical 
inspiration. The Pallikar at the gate of his 
Mistress ; the Children’s song of the Swal- 
low follow next. 


CHARON’S REFUSAL. 


“Why look the mountains dark and drear? Why seem they sad 
and dim? 

Say, does the wind torment them, or the showers their vales o’erbrim? 

‘Tis not the warring wind tormeuts, nor showers of slanting rain, 

*Tis Charon passing o’er their heads with his dead in sable train! 

He makes the young to march before, the old men far behind, 

The little, tender children next, in cruel bands confined. 

The aged pray, the young implore, while lingering slow along, 

For one last hour of rest and peace their memory to prolong. 

*O Charon, halt! some village nigh, or bank of limpid fountain: 

The old will drink, the young will throw the disk, and o’er the 
mountain 

The little babes will wander, gathering every blooming flower ’ 
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«I shall not halt near hut nor town, nor fountain, bank nor bower ; 
The mothers who for water came would know the babes they bore. 
The wives and husbands all would know the face they loved before; 
And from their clinging arms I could divide my flock no more.’”” 
KALLIAKONDAS. 


“OQ wherefore am I not a bird, that from these flowery banks 

I might fly afar and cast mine eyes towards the land of Franks! 
Towards the mournful Ithaca, to hear the tender spouse 

Of Kailliakondas how she mourns her desolated housc, 

And sighs, and sheds her bitter tears, and like a turtle dove 

Will not be comforted, but tears her hair for grief and love. 

All sable as the raven’s wing her garment shades her brow: 

She sits all day, and from her tower awaits each distant prow; 
Across the solitary sea sometimes aloud she cries, 

O ships, and golden brigantines, say if your course now lies 
Towards sad Valtos, then 1 pray you, gallant ships, inquire 
How fares my noble husband? O! last night we passed the fire 
Of the gallant Kalliakondas, nigh to Garrolimis coast, 

Where with his Klepths he keeps his watch, and mountain herds they 


roast, 
Whilst twice ten Beys his turnspits are, the captives of his host.” 


THE IMPRECATION. 


“Bright wandering moon! thou pilgrim of heaven’s lone and path- 
less way ; 

Ere yet thou sleep’st, go hail my love who stole my heart away ; 

He kissed me, and, in tears, he cried,—‘I will forsake thee never.’ 

But, like a field that’s shorn and gleaned, he hath left me now for ever. 

All lonely as a church that’s banned—a village lost and won, 

I wish to curse; my heart it melts before a word’s begun. 

My bosom heaves in tenderness, my soul is pained for him ; 

I tremble now with rage or love, in tears mine eyes they swim. 

No matter ; it is best to curse, and let God’s will be done. 

Hereafter with my pains and sighs, my sorrows every one, 

Aloft may he, from a cypress tree, to gather the blooming flower, 

Upon the grass fall, crushed like glass flung o’er a dizzy tower ; 

Or may the faithless one be passed, before the Turkish ranks, 

Well sabred, or expire beneath the bayonet of the Franks ; 

And past the power of man to help, and leeches ten to cure, 

Though all the art in Greece should join his healing to ensure.” 


THE PALLIKAR AT THE GATE OF HIS MIS5S- 
TRESS. 


“At the gate of Salonichi 

Sits a noble Pallikar, 

O’er his neck his hair is hanging, 
By his side his scimitar ; 

Thus he sang, the while uplifting 
In his hand a light guitar :— 

‘O ye shining golden windows, 
Crossed with every brilliant bar, 
Tell your gentle mistress, quickly 
Must she rise, for, from afar, 
Come I now to gaze upon her, 
With each gallant Pallikar, 

Tell my lovely one to fear not, 
These, my comrades, but unbar— 
Lions are they not to eat her ;— 
Lions though they truly are.” 


CHELIDONISMA, 


“ The swallow has come 

O’er the bright sea from far, 
And leads back the spring 

In her silver-throned car : 

And there, on a bough 

Doth the nightingale sing 

Her sweet roundelay ; 

O sweet month of May ; 

O sweet month of May! 

Art thou come ? and dost thou, 
O gloomy December, 

Midst snow and midst rain, 
Once more remember 

’Tis Springtime again ?”’ 

6 
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WRITTEN ON THE SABRE OF KONTOGHIANNIS. 


“ To him who fears no tyrant powers, 

Who, in this world, lives free from wrongs, 
Whose life is honour bright as ours, 

To him alone this sword belongs.” 


FRAGMENT. 


“Enjoy this world, O haste, enjoy this day too while you may. 
To-morrow comes, beneath the tomb, for thee there shines no day: 
O dearest son, Iannes! be a cloud and cleave the sky. 

And thou, my darling Constantine, like a little swallow fly, 

Fly o’er the Danube hither ; and my Heliodora, too, 

Return, ere it be late, and bid your father dear adieu!” 


Our next piece is in a peculiar metre, of 
which it is the only example, and was pro- 
bably composed in honour of some Dimos, 
who fell a victim to his courage. Such is 
the catastrophe to which the song seems to 
allude in a mysterious manner. The first 
verses are a little prologue detached from 
the body of the piece, in which the poet ad- 
dresses himself directly to his hero to avert 
the peril to which his courage and magna- 
nimity have exposed him. The remainder 
is the relation of an ominous dream which 
strikes Dimos as a presentiment of his ap- 
proaching fate,—a catastrophe which, in the 
intention of the poet and imagination of the 
reader, can be no other than that with 
which he has menaced, viz., falling un- 
awares under his Albanian assassins. It is 
probably of ancient date, and belongs to 
the mountainous districts. After this comes 
the voice from the tomb, and a war song, 
written with a fire and gaiety which might 
have pleased the soul of Hotspur himself. 


THE DREAM OF DIMOS. 
TO ONEIPON TOY AHMOY. 


*©O Dimos! and have I not told thee once, 
Or told thee now fifty times, 

To cover thy turban and cover thy cross, 
That gaudily glitters and shines ; 

For fear the Albanian tyrants see, 
And fire and bring thee down, 

For sake of thy silver and gold, and for sake 
Of thy haughtiness and renown? 


* The cuckoos they sing on the mountains, 
The partridge she lights in the fields, 

And a little bird flies, and, round Dimos’ head, 
Warbles, and flutters, and wheels. 

*Tis not like the song that a little bird sings, 
A swallow or nightingale : 

But discreetly he speaks, with the voice of a man, 
And repeats his melodious tale. 


My Dimos! and wherefore art thou so wan, 
Thy cheeks so haggard and pale? 

O little bird, since you demand of me now, 
I will tell what it is that I ail! 

To slumber once more am I now returned, 
A sweet little sleep to take : 

And I thought in the sleep I was plunged, that I dreamt, 
And then from that dream I did wake ; 

And I saw that the heavens were troubled, the stars 
Like the colour of blood were turned, 

And blotted with blood my Damascus sword, 





I looked on its blade and I mourned.” 
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THE VOICE FROM THE TOMB. 


** Daylight had waned, and the night followed after, 
Now waned our feast, and now finished our wine ; 
Our Captain, prolonging the song and the laughter, 
Sent for some more, and that errand was mine. 
By light I wandered unknown, and a stranger, 
Pacing a path that was shaded by trees ; 
Sad moaned the wind, as foretelling my danger, 
Still I walked on, still I climbed by degrees 
Hills high as mountains, with tombstones all covered,— 
Covered with tombs—and all tombs of the brave : 
Far from them all, by no moonlight discovered, 
Stood, undistinguished, a horrible grave. 
I saw not,—I trampled the ground where ’twas lying. 
A voice thundered forth from the realm of the dead. 
O tomb! what art thou that thou moanest? replying 
I cried—is the marble oppressing thy head ? 
O °tis not the earth nor the black marble shading, 
My pain, my affront is, thou treat’st me with scorn ; 
O’er my head thou hast marched, on my head thou art 
treading— 
Can I ieel that, can I feel and not mourn? 
Have I not also these thickets unravelled, 
And a young warrior watched through the noon ? 
Have I not also an Armatole travelled, 
Travelled by night by the light of the moon ?” 


WAR SONG. 
“No happier death is in the world 
Than with the foe to fight, 
On the grass so green, in the open field, 
With warriors brave in sight. 





“In the narrow bed, why all alone 
Must I mix with the mortal clay, 
But here shall I find good company, 
Fallen, like the leaves in May. 


“T say without 

Reproach or doubt, 

No happier end 

The world can send, 
Than thus to fall, 

The sky your pall. 

No priest to embalm, 

Or song or psalm, 

But trumpets twang, 

And riffes clang, 

Above the grave 

Where lies the brave. 
Then for his name 
Immortal fame. 

Each hero bold, 

All stark and cold, 

Who poured his blood to see 
His fatherland made free.”’ 


There is not a more curious little piece 
in their whole poetical literature than the 
fable of a young maiden who abandons her 
home on account of the persecutions her 
beauty occasions, and perishes in the vessel 
on board of which she had embarked, through 
the brutal haste with which the captain 
throws her into the sea, when she has only 
fainted through alarm at his rudeness. But 
nothing is more original than the conclud- 
ing verses. Every one who has seen a sim- 
ilar ghastly spectacle is aware of the effect 
of the imagination in investing every object 
with the predominant idea; and the rude 
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and unlettered poet has expressed this effect 
in the most natural and striking manner. 
This ballad belongs to the literature of the 
Archipelago. We conclude with “ Love’s 
Witnesses” and another little piece con- 
taining the lamentations of the mistress of 
that captain whose death is recounted 
above. This little poem, in its extreme 
simplicity, has something impassioned and 
touching in it. It is sung and danced to in 
different parts of Greece,—particularly in 
Etolia and Thessaly. The name Dimos, a 
corruption for Demetrius, is very common, 
as the numerous songs testify. 


THE YOUNG DAMSEL ERRANT. 


“Lovely maiden, lovely maiden, 
For thy beauty sore distrest, 
Thou wouldst wander from thy country 
Seeking from thy lovers rest! 
For the hiring of a galley 
Ninety sequins offered she, 
And a hundred more she offered 
For respect and courtesy ; 
But when far beyond the harbour, 
Many a mile apart from land, 
Lo! the captain, faithless captain, 
On her bosom laid his hand ! 
And for shame and virgin honour, 
Fainting without life or motion, 
Fell the maiden, and the captain 
Plunged her in the unfathomed ocean, 
And the ocean soon it wafted 
To the Moreat wells the maid : 
All the Moreat dames and damsels 
Seeking water hither strayed ; 
Now they throw each one her pitcher, 
And the pitchers lift her hair. 
Day and night! O horror, horror ! 
See a body young and fair! 
See those fingers long and slender, 
Fitting for the pen to hold. 
O! behold those lips for kissing, 
Pale and bleeding, pale and cold ; 
I have kissed them, I have kissed them, 
Yes, those lips so crimson red, 
And mine own with fear though pallid 
Soon with crimson they were spread. 
I have wiped them with a mantle, 
And the mantle it was dyed ; 
I have bathed it in the river, 
Tinged with purnle was its tide ; 
Tinged the river bauk, the ocean, 
And a galley tinged beside ; 
Red the river, red the ocean, 
Red the fishes ran and died.”’ 


ToY AHMOY. 
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DIMOS. 


“ Thine eyes, my Dimos, those beautiful eyes 
They have won my love! 

My heart is faint, and I fain would die 
All alone, my love! 

My beloved ! thy sword bury far within 
This tempestuous breast, 

Then at length will the wanderer find repose, 
And the weary rest. 

In a golden veil then receive the blood 
Of thy paramour, 

Through the forest, the field, and the mountain go, 
Through the dreary moor! 

And if, perchance, from whose veins it flowed 
One should ask thy pride, 

O say ’tis the blood that beat round the heart 
Of thy love—thy bride!” 


0 EPQTAZ PANEPQMENOS. 
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LOVE’S WITNESSES. 


“ Love! when we, last night embracing, 
Sighed, farewell! who saw us part ? 
Was it night, or sly Aurora, 
Or the stars or moon who heard ? 


“ A star shot duwn and told the ocean! 
Ocean told a mariner : 

Then the sailor told his mistress, 
She—she told it everywhere.” 


Upon contemplating these rude records 
of the Heroes of Hellas, it is possible, we 
think, to discover the germs of an original 
and beautiful literature, if the seeds of peace 
were allowed by Russian intrigue and bar- 
barian venality to take root. They are as 
yet the only original works of which she can 
boast since the period of her regeneration ; 
for her young men of talent have hitherto 
wisely confined themselves to translating 
from foreign languages. There may proba- 
bly arise, hereafter, some poet to celebrate 
the war of independence, when these frail 
memorials, living only in the ears of the 
peasantry, will become the mere records of 
the “Fortes ante Agamemnona;” but at 
present the Greek of education, upon look- 
ing back to the rich inheritance of his fore- 
fathers, and beholding his present offerings 
to the Muse, must contemplate them with 
the mingled feelings of pride and regret with 








which Lais in the Anthology hangs up her 
mirror in the Temple of Venus. 


* 
‘Je le donne &@ Vénus, puisqu’elle est toujours 
belle: 
Il redouble trop mes ennuis ; 
Je ne saurois me voir dans ce miroir fidéle, 
Ni telle que j’étois, ni telle que je suis.” 


HOW TO TRAVEL.* 


Wuen Tom Sheridan told his father that 
he had been down in a coal-pit, Richard 
Brinsley very properly asked him what could 
be his motive forsuch anexpedition. “That 
I might say that I had been there,” answered 
Tom. “You might have said so,” rejoined 
his father, “ without taking the trouble to do 
it.”—Such-like question and answer might 
be very applicable to many travellers. 
They travel for the sake of saying they have 
travelled, and when they return, this is all 
they know of the matter. These are the 
very lowest grade of travellers ;—they can- 
not make a book! Is it possible to conceive 
a degree of imbecility and stupidity so great 
as that of a human being who cannot make 
a book? The difficulty one should rather 
suppose would be to avoid making a book. 
—But let that pass: with such travellers as 
these we have nothing to do; our business is 
with those who bring their travels home with 
them. The natural torrent of questions to 
a traveller is, “What have you seen? 
Where have you been? What have you 
heard ?—Come tell us all about it.” Such 
is the natural vanity of the species, that 
these questions are considered to imply an 
interest in, and a sympathy with, the travel- 
ler himself, who forthwith begins to swell 
with an exceeding conceit, and to dilate 
himself into the semblance of a peacock’s 
tale or a quarto volume ; and instead of Mr. 
Such-a-one’s travels in a certain country, 
we have nothing but the history of the gen- 
tleman himself whiie dwelling in and pass- 
ing through the country. Avoiding this 
too-inviting error, other travellers bring 
home memorials only of what they have 
seen, and relate it in such style as if nobody 
else had ever seen it before them, or was 
likely to see it after them. They are mere- 
ly itinerant land-surveyors; their only trav- 
elling companions are their eyes and Cock- 
er’s arithmetic. There is also a great dif- 
ference between the styles of travelling, ac- 
cording to the nature of and the general 
acquaintance with the countries visited. 
The style of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
would not be quite the thing in exploring 
the centre of Africa or crossing the Andes. 
There is a certain degree of freedom and 
familiarity to be observed in visiting coun- 

* Six Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep into La 
Vendée. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1833 
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tries, as in our intercourse with our neigh- 
bours, which must be proportioned to our 
acquaintance with them. A gossiping tour 
in China would be quite abominable ; and a 
didactic peregrination of France, describing 
the aspect of the towns, and the dresses of 
the people, and the fishes of its rivers, and 
its constitution, laws, and government, would 
be equally ridiculous. The one would be 
impertinent familiarity at first acquaintance, 
and the other would be treating an old 
acquaintance with all the formality of a new 
one. 

We have been led into this train of thought 
by an unpretending volume, which has been 
recently published, entitled “ Six Weeks on 
the Loire, with a peep into La Vendée.” 
The book begins thus :— 

“We left Paris on the Ist of June, 1832, 
in torrents of rain, which scarcely allowed 
even the gloomy Bicétre, rising on an emi- 
nence to the right, the receptacle of three 
thousand victims of crime or misfortune, to 
make itself visible through the aqueous me- 
dium in which we for a moment leaned for- 
ward to contemplate it. Fortunately there 
is but little philosophy necessary to recon- 
cile the traveller to not seeing his road be- 
fore him, on going out of Paris; the more 
general complaint is, that it is seen too 
clearly ; for never capital was less fortunate 
in its suburbs and immediate environs; and 
one long dull straight line, always beyond 
what the eye can reach, soon informs those 
who are entering upon it of the monotony 
and tedium they have to encounter before 
they attain the end.” 

Here are two excellent traits of travelling 
on the very threshold of the book. Here is 
a pleasant optimism reconciling itself to an 
inconvenience, and so promising an agree- 
able travelling companion; and here is a 
topographical picture of the environs of 
Paris, not given in the form of information, 
but merely as the result of an impression. 
This is the spirit that pervades the whole 
volume, and gives its charm to the tour. It 
is a kind of sentimental journey without the 
affectation of sentimentality. The tourist 
is a lady,—a lady of good taste and good 
feeling. Very pleasant is it to gain infor- 
mation in this incidental way, so that we 
are not receiving it in the way of dry in- 
struction, but by the channel of a pleasant 
ramble, There is a charm and a tact in her 
mode of describing places to you, as though 
you had been familiar with them, and yet 
giving an image of them to one who has not 
visited them. For instance :— 

“Passing the ancient chateau of Beau- 
désir, and of Mont St. Louis, we soon ar- 
rived within sight of Tours, the garden of 
France, the classic ground of her most in- 
teresting recollections. The noble avenue 
by which we entered, the fine bridge, stretch- 
ing to a length of one thousand three hun- 
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dred and thirty-five feet, the venerable cath- 
edral, the widening river, and the increas- 
ing masts that here begin to give it the 
character of commerce, all prepossessed us 
in its favour; and as we drove down the 
Rue Royale, justly esteemed one of the 
finest streets in Europe, and at that moment 
thronged with military, on their way into 
La Vendée, and with peasants from a'] the 
surrounding villages, in their gayesv <ttire, 
preparing for the feast of Pentecost, we 
acknowledged we had not seen in France a 
place so likely to charm the gaze of strang- 
ers. 

There is nothing in the above extract at 
all remarkable in point of thought or ex- 
pression. The beauty of it, as of the vol- 
ume throughout, is in its pure and appropri- 
ate good taste ; it supposes the place to be 
known, and at the same time makes it known 
to those who were previously unacquainted 
with it. Such a description of a city in 
China, or even in Hindostan, would be alto- 
gether inappropriate and out of keeping. 
With all the good taste that pervades this 
pleasant volume, there is also an abundance 
of good feeling and unstrained sentiment. 
The tourist travelled with heart as well as 
eyesopen. Here is a pretty picture :— 

“After wandering over hill and dale, 
more and more delighted at every step, I 
bent my course back to the town. In de- 
scending the hill, I turned round by a sharp 
angle of rocks; and there, sitting all alone 
in a hollow, with wild flowers springing 
around her, twirling her distaff, and watch- 
ing a solitary cow grazing beside her, sat 
the prettiest little creature I ever beheld; 
she was not above eight years old : the first 
moment I saw her I thought of Annette 
Nicholas, and fancied that love-model of 
humble piety must have been such another; 
but the next I seemed to see in her my own 
sweet Alice, the gem of her father’s heart, 
and kissed the flaxen locks and dimpled 
cheeks that recalled her so forcibly to my 
remembrance. She was no way embarrass- 
ed by my caresses, and returned them by 
smiles, and a heightened bloom that made her 
look prettier still: ‘Et aimes-tu beaucoup ta 
vache, ma petite ?—‘ Ah! oui, Madame beau- 
coup, beaucoup.’ ‘Et l’embrasses-tu quel- 
quefois.’ ‘Oui, quelquefois, quand on Ja trait.’ 
So we kissed her again, and made her happy 
by giving her afew sous. It was thus, on 
the opposite side of the Loire, that Madame 
de Maintenon kept sheep in the days of her 
infancy ; and better had she never left her 
native fields, than sat at the side of a doting 
monarch to procure the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes—an act alike of injustice 
and impolicy, of which she is generally 
supposed to have been the instigator.” 

Our tourist is not always sentimental in 
the graver sense of the word, buta pleasant 
humour frequently displays itself in her 
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pages, as may be seen in the following ex- 
hibition of an English traveller :— 

“Jt is astonishing, go where you will, to 
see how the English may always be dis- 
tinguished from all the world besides, by their 
invariably choosing to do every thing in a 
manner and at a time that no one else 
would. Inever saw an English person at a 
table-@’héte, that I did not instantly know 
him to be such by his deportment. One in 
particular amused me, by the solemn sense 
he seemed to entertain of his own import- 
ance: when he took his place at dinner, he 
left space enough for half-a-dozen more 
between the other guests and himself; and 
thus sitting in solitary grandeur at the bot- 
tom of the table, he reminded me of 
‘ the dim verge, the suburbs of the system, 
Where cheerless Saturn, ’mid his watery moons, 
Girt with a lurid zone, in gloomy pomp, 

Sits like an exiled monarch.’ 

He consoled himself the first day in his in- 
sulated greatness, by calling for wines which 
the house did not afford; and when they 
were at length procured for him, he found 
them so novel to his palate, and ungenial to 
his stornach, that he was obliged to have re- 
course tothe vulgarity of qualifying them 
with cogniac; which, however, he asked 
for in an octave lower than he had done for 
the wine. After dinner he remained alone, 
with his dessert and wine at a small table, 
but alas! the newspaper, that silent, best 
companion of an Englishman’s self-concen- 
trated sociability, was wanting ; and to sup- 
ply its place, he gravely took out his passport, 
and with .an abstracted, business-like air, 
held it at arms’ length from his eyes, and, 
with both his legs on a chair opposite to him, 
read it through, probably for the hundredth 
time, from beginning to end, no doubt 
charmed with seeing his name at full length, 
accompanied by an appropriate description 
of his age, height, and complexion. He 
was a little man, but had a laudable ambi- 
tion always to hang his hat on the highest 
peg in the room: one day, in disengaging it 
from its ‘high estate,’ it fell upon his nose, 
and rolled under the table. ‘Give me leave, 
Sir, said a good-natured young Frenchman, 
who spoke English like a native, diving at 
the same time in search of it; but the little 
man was offended at being addressed in his 
own language, and replied stiffly, ‘Non, 
Monsieur, je vous suis fort obligé, mais je 
puis le lever moi-méme ;’ and with this speci- 
men of his proficiency, in French, he stoop- 
ed down, 

‘ Regained the felt, and felt what he regained.’ ” 


From this entertaining volume we might 
select many extracts illustrative of the 
writer’s happy tact in knowing what to look 
at and how to look at it. 

On the whole, we regard this work as one 
of the neatest and pleasantest specimens of 
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what should be the mode of travelling 
through a country, known, yet unknown. 
The book is one of the most agreeable com- 
panions that we have recently met with, 
and derives a peculiar interest from the agi- 
tations which are-yet moving amid the 
scene of its descriptions. 


— 
SONNET. 


ON FIRST READING THE POETRY OF WORDS- 
WORTH. 


WE tread the teeming earth with half-shut eyes. 
Beauty and glory from the prodigal urn 
Of Nature lavish’d, woo, at every turn, 

The trampling step to pause—but on it flies : 

A thousand floral things of heavenly dyes 
Flit with the summer and with spring return, 
Again to flit, that florists never learn 

Ope bud or petal to the west-wind’s sighs. 

A thousand pomps and glories deck the skies, 
That make nor bard’s nor painter’s mimic strife. 
Avarice may pine where scarce-hid store is rife ; 

Hunters despair a spear’s length from the game 5 
And I have lived through half a poet’s life, 

And known a WorDswoRTH only yet by name! 





PERRAN PATH. 
A CORNISH STORY. 


Place me among the rocks [ love, 
Which sound to ocean’s wildest war.—Byron. 





Henry Norton was but it does not 
signify what he was; suffice it he was poor 
and in love—had nothing, indeed, but the 
half-pay of a service which he had not 
health to remain in, while Mary Franklin 
was rich, and her parents intended her for a 
much higher rank in society than the life 
of a “half-pay luff,” as they used contempt- 
uously to call him. But women are obsti- 
nate in these cases; and, moreover, even if 
there had been no opposition, she would 
very likely have fallen in love with the 
young sailor; and as her fortune would be 
her own when she was of age, the odds 
were very much in her favour. But the 
parents were aware of this also; so, from 
the time they dismissed Mr. Norton, they 
watched their daughter with lynx-eyed 
vigilance, but not so carefully but that the 
lovers contrived to meet, though, it must be 
confessed, it was but seldom, and their 
interviews short. 

Sweet are such meetings, by moonlight, 
in a grove, or by a lake; but they met not 
there. Sweet are such meetings at balls, 
theatres, bazaars; but they met not there. 
But, as the grey dawn was breaking slowly 
and mistily over Perran cliff,—as the spray 
was breaking over the Mussel Rock clearly 
in the haze of the morning, as the lengthen- 
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ed wave was curling along the white and 
seemingly endless beach,—they would meet 
on the dizzy height of the precipice, and 
repeat their vows of love. But as it was 
impossible for them to give each other 
notice when these meetings would be, it 
was Norton’s business to be on the cliffs by 
daybreak every morning. Sometimes, for 
days, Miss Franklin found it impossible to 
come, and Norton’s walks were often quite 
as solitary as a lover could wish. Now and 
then, indeed, he would meet a lonely miner, 
or occasionally a fisherman, who would eye 
him with suspicion or pass him unnoticed, 
according as they were or were not engag- 
ed (as almost all Cornish peasants are) in 
assisting the landing of contraband goods. 

One morning, however, he was sitting on 
the cliff, thinking, of course, of his beloved 
Mary, and frequently hoping his watch was 
wrong, for the time of meeting was past, 
when, as the sun would rise, in spite of his 
wishes, and it was perfectly certain that he 
would not be able to see her that morning, 
he saw, or fancied he beheld, on the next 
promontory, on the very edge of the cliff, 
the figure of a woman, standing and waving 
a handkerchief. With the speed of a lover 
he rushed to the place, but there was noth- 
ing to be seen but spray and foam, and it 
was a spot where no woman could have 
dared to go; so he laughed at his absurd 
fancy, and the next morning he went again. 
But again there was the same figure, only 
rather more distinct; and again he ran to 
the spot, and again he found nothing but 
the white spray, hanging like a silver show- 
er over the cliff, and the foam trembling on 
the edge. The next moment Mary came; 
and, telling her the story, they walked 
towards the place where he had seen the 
“grim white woman,” as they called her; 
but she was not visible, so they laughed and 
forgot her. 

“ And is this to last for ever, Mary ?” said 
Norton. “Are we ever to meet thus, and 
scarcely to say two words of welcome, 
before we have to say good bye, to meet 
again we know not when ?” 

“Be patient, Henry—be patient; and if, 
when I have a right to my fortune, my 
parents still refuse—why, I will give my 
consent without waiting any longer for 
theirs.” 

“Yes! and then the world will call me a 
fortune-hunter.” 

“But what does that signify? I do not 
think so. Is not that sufficient, Henry ? 
And if we do our duty, and wait with 
patience, and prove to our friends that our 
love is real and enduring, they may at last 
consent, and Heaven will r 





“Curse, curse ye!” cried a voice from 
beneath them; and a woman started from 
the rock, and sprang to their side. She 
was dressed in a white gown, a plain cottage 
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bonnet, with white ribbons. In one hand 
she held a white handkerchief, in the other 
a stout riding-whip, such as is used by 
farmers’ drivers. Her hair was brushed 
straight down over her forehead, while her 
pale features looked much the paler for its 
raven blackness. “Who are ye, and what 
are ye,” continued she, coming up to Nor- 
ton, “that, for this third time, have fright- 
ened him away? forI have called, and he 
did not come ; I have sung, and he hath not 
heard me: for you have scared him away 
with your false vows,—you have driven him 
away the while I was sleeping, and he will 
not come again. But I'll away to your 
father, Mistress Mary; Rosa Rosevargus 
is not to be baulked. Aha! I wish you well 
—aha!” 

So saying, she sprang away with the 
speed of a fawn; and though Norton 
rushed after her, she turned round the hill 
before he could overtake her, and on reach- 
ing the spot, he could see no traces or 
signs of her. Poor Miss Franklin, though 
she did not faint. was so frightened, that on 
his return, Norton found her leaning against 
a rock, so dreadfully nervous as to be una- 
ble to walk without assistance. This, 
under existing circumstances, was particu- 
larly agreeable. Upon going a little way, 
she found it impossible to go farther without 
resting, and it was getting late. This was 
still more agreeable. She had to pass 
some cottages, and the inhabitants were 
awake and stirring, and they stared, and 
wished her good morning ;—they would 
have known her a mile ‘off. This was per- 
fectly delightful. She might, however, still 
get home unobserved through the shrub- 
bery; but then she was so ill. However, 
she reached the gate, and Norton effected 
his retreat; and no one had met them— 
except the inhabitants of the village. She 
was entering the house, somewhat cheered 
by this circumstance, when she met her 
father at the door. 

“You are early, Mary,” said he. “It is 
too cold now for you to walk before break- 
fast ; you will be ill, child.” 

“The child wili never be well,” said a 
voice behind them, which made the old 
gentleman start, “that heeds not the moth- 
er’s bidding. Well, well! I called, and he 
came not; ye called me not, but I am here.” 

“What is your business, woman ?” asked 
Mr. Franklin. “Mary, what does this 
mean ?” 

“T will answer,” said Rosa Rosevargus ; 
“T will answer, for the truth is speaking, 
and the sin of the disobedient has kept him 
away. Three mornings have I called him, 
and he remained behind,—for why? the 
daughter was with her lover, though the 
command was upon her that she should 
have heeded; and she was away from the 
home where the father was sleeping, the 
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mother at rest. And he did not come, for 
the false tongues of the disobedient kept 
him away. But Rosa Rosevargus is not to 
be baulked. Aha! I wish you well—aha !” 

And so saying, she ran off to the gate, 
to which one of the strong ponies of the 
country was tied; and jumping on his back, 
was out of sight in an instant. Mary would 
not live so near her lover, and not see 
him, or let him suppose she had forgot him, 
for mere prudish etiquette ; but she could 
not utter a falsehood, even for his sake ; 
and the enraged father heard all the story, 
and her meetings with Norton were, of 
course, put a stop to. And many long and 
weary walks by the side of the cliff had 
poor Norton, guessing what had hap- 
pened, yet having no certain information ; 
and often did he see the “grim white 
women,” and often did he attempt in vain 
to overtake her. Her pony was always 
at hand, and she would spring on her rude 
saddle, and gallop off, with her usual part- 
ing of “Aha! I wish you well—aha!” In 
answer to his inquiries, Norton could only 
hear that she was the “Mazed woman,” 
who lived at Mr. Herring’s, at the far end of 
Cuthbert parish ; and it was too far for him 
to follow her. 

But it is time the reader should know 
who Rosa Roseyargus really was. Her 
father had been an opulent farmer, and had 
once rented a large tract of land. But the 
times and his landlord both pressing him at 
the same time, he was obliged to give it up. 
He, however, took a smaller farm; and 
while the times continued bad, it was de- 
termined his daughter Rosa should, as the 
Cornish express it, “go out in service.” 
But Mrs. Franklin, taking compassion on 
their distresses, took her as her own maid ; 
and would have kept her, but the maid had 
a susceptible heart, and so had the butler; 
and Mr. Rosevargus was a monied man. 
He had formerly been an apprentice ; but 
now, as [ said before, he was Mr. Rosevar- 
gus, and a monied man. Accordingly it 
was agreed that he should take a small farm ; 
and for some time fortune favoured them 
exceedingly, for, speculating in mines, they 
became very rich. But their happiness was 
of short duration. A few years after their 
marriage the husband died, leaving behind 
him only oneson. Robert did not, however, 
inherit his father’s industry. The wrestling 
ring, the hunt, and the alehouse, had more 
of his presence than his pocket could stand ; 
nay, so great was his passion for ail these, 
that not only were his mother’s persuasions 
of no avail, but even pretty Anna Roberts 
could not reform him. She even threaten- 
ed to find another and a steadier sweetheart 
without effect; so she tried another plan, 
and said, if he would live quietly, she would 
marry him directly. Now this said Anna 
Roberts was, his mother thought, exactly 
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the person Robert should not marry, being 
fond of dress and excessively extravagant. 
Accordingly she expostulated and reasoned ; 
but it was nouse. So the day was fixed, 
and she was obliged to consent, though, as 
she suid, no good would ever come of it. 
However, she was somewhat appeased by 
a white gown and bonnet Anna Roberts sent 
her, to be worn on the day of the wedding, 
as a joint gift from both of them; and so 
the day was fixed. T'wo nights, however, 
before the wedding-day, two friends of the 
young farmer came to his house, and insist- 
ed on his accompanying them on a fishing 
excursion. This his mother insisted very 
strongly on his not doing; but his friends 
laughed at him, and he went, and never re- 
turned. The boat was swamped in one of 
those sudden ground seas, which are so 
frequent on that coast, and which the most 
expert seamen can scarcely ever foresee, and 
every one on board perished. From that time 
the senses of the unhappy mother forsook 
her; and though her father took her home, 
and she grew better in time, still she would 
frequently put on the white dress—her son’s 
last present—and mounting her pony, would 
ride off to that part of the coast where it 
was supposed the boat was lost. She used 
to fancy he was only still at sea, and would 
be too late for the wedding, and call him, 
and wave her handkerchief, and then ride 
home, and say he was coming. At times 
she was perfectly rational; but it was al- 
most dangerous to interfere with her rides 
to the cliff. It was in one of these fits she 
first met Norton; and having sense enough 
to remember Mary Franklin, and to know 
the reason she was there, she avenged her- 
self for the interruption in the manner we 
have related. 

About two months after this, her madness 
took another turn. She fancied that he 
was just upset, and that she would go and 
look for his body. The fishermen, to hu- 
mour her, would say they would take her 
out for a pound; but as they never trusted 
her with money, she would only answer 
them with her usual salutation, and ride on. 
One day, however, she met Mr. Franklin in 
one of the narrowest of all narrow lanes; 
and suddenly seizing his horse by the bridle, 
she exclaimed— 

“And have ye heard of my loss, Mr. 
Franklin? have ye heard of my loss? 
Willy—ye know Willy the fisherman ?— 
Willy tells me that my poor boy is 
drowned; and Willy says he will take 
me out for a pound—for one pound, Mr. 
Franklin. Now, your honour would not re- 
fuse the value of a pound to poor Rosa 
Rosevargus for this cause ?” 

Mr. Franklin did refuse, however. But 
Rosa was not satisfied with this refusal; she 
went twice afterwards to the house, and de- 
manded her pound; till at last the squire 
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lost his temper, and sent her rather rudely 
out of the house. A short time afterwards, 
in the same narrow lane, Mr. Franklin met 
her. His horse was awkward at opening the 
gate, and the rider, as usual, lost his temper. 

“Curse ye, curse ye,” cried Rosa. “Ye 
have turned from the mother’s prayer, 
and ye would not help her to find the son 
she took delight in. Now listen while she 
tells ye—ye shall call for your child, and 
she shall not answer ; ye shall seek her, and 
ye shall not find. For ye would not help 
the childless and the widowed woman; and 
Rosa Rosevargus is not to be baffled. Aha! 
I wish you well—aha !” 

It was the very next morning that Norton 
was taking his walk along the cliff, more 
from habit than any chance of seeing Miss 
Franklin. He sat down on the same place 
where he had first seen Rosa,—probably 
blessing her in his heart for all the misery 
she had caused him. 

“ Mary,” said he aloud, “I shall see you 
no more. They tell me that you are going 
to London, and I am too poor to follow you ; 
or if I was, I would not, for I could not 
bear to see you happy without me. But we 
are separated for ever, and I will leave this 
place ” 

“Curse ye, curse ye!” cried a well-re- 
membered voice,as Rosa started from be- 
hind the same rock as before. “I cnrse ye, 
for ye heard not the widow’s prayer, and 
her son is unburied on the waters.” 

“Woman!” cried Norton, springing on 
her, and seizing her by the arm, “what did 

ou | 

“T will tell ye then,” interrupted Rosa; 
“T will tell ye whatI did. I did the thing 
which makes me sleepless, and I will do the 
thing which will give me rest. Ye said ye 
were separated for ever; ye said ye would 
leave this place,—ye were a fooi to think it. 
Did I not give the wound—will I not heal 
it? Rosa Rosevargus is not to be baulked.” 

“What mean you, woman? what are 

ou ae 

“Mr. Norton,” said she, in so altered a 
tone that her hearer started, “they say I am 
mad, because I forget not my dear boy 
—my only son; because I come here to 
weep forhim. You came to interrupt me, I 
thought,—to mock me, as others do; but I 
was deceived, and it has grieved me to think 
it; for I am not mad; indeedI am not. I 
have done the mischief, and I will repair it. 
Have you no note—no message? trust me 
with it, and it shall be delivered safely, 
quickly.” 

Norton was deceived, as many are de- 
ceived, by a mad person’s temporary return 
to reason, and agreed to meet her in an 
hour, with a letter for Mary. But he more 
tnan half repented having done so, when, at 
the sight of the letter, the widow’s wildness 
returned. 
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“Curse ye, curse ye!” said she. “Ye 
shall learn to hear the prayer of the child- 
less and the widowed woman. Ye shall 
call, and none shall answer; ye shall seek, 
but ye shall not find; ye shall run, but it 
will be too late. Rosa Rosevargus is not 
to be baulked, Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 
And springing on her pony, she was out of 
sight as quick as ever. 

“Fool that I was, to trust her,” said the 
lover. “She will give the letter to Mr. 
Franklin, and it will hasten Mary’s depar- 
ture, and she will be guarded more strictly 
than ever.” He was, however, mistaken. 
That night, as Mary was looking out of the 
window of her room, thinking of the com- 
paratively happy time when she used to sit 
there and watch for the first light of the 
morning to steal out and meet her lover,— 
she heard a low voice singing, to the tune 
of one of the ballads of the country, the fol- 
lowing words :— 


The wild waves are breaking still loud on the shore, 
But the call of the childless is answered no more, 
The lover is there by the dawn of the day, 

And the widow is mixing her tears with the spray. 
The mother is mourning for him that is not, 

But the maiden is sleeping—her love is forgot. 


But he’ll be flying, he’]1 be flying 
Over land and over sea,— 

He’ll be dying, he’ll be dying, 
Like the child that’s lost to me. 


I stood upon the cliff, maid, to sorrow for my child, 

And I curst ye, and I curst ye, for my grief had made me wild; 
But the sorrow of the lover I have sense enough to feel, 

And the wound that I have given, he has sent me here to heal. 


Mary thought she must be deceived—that 
she was dreaming, or mad; but she listened 
again, and found she was not mistaken. At 
this moment the dogs began their nightly 
conversation with the moon, and she heard 
nomore. The next night she heard the 
same words again; but just as she was 
about to answer the signal, her father enter- 
ed her room, and lectured her for an hour 
for sitting at the opened window ; and when 
he left her, the singer was gone. The next 
night, however, the same song was again 
repeated, with this additional verse :— 

The burning tear is bursting from the childless mother’s eye, 
And the lover’s heart is thirsting with the hope that will not die. 
I shall meet him on the morrow, I shall meet him on the shore, 
Answer, false one, answer, shall I say you love no more? 

I shall meet him on the morrow, I shall meet him on the hill, 
Answer, maiden, answer, shall I say you love him still? 

Mary no longer doubted, but opening her 
window, she repeated the last line. Imme- 
diately the white woman was under her 
window, and delivering the note on a long 
forked pole, almost instantly disappeared. 
Eagerly did Mary read it; and there is but 
little doubt that it was punctually answered. 
In this manner they kept up for some time 
a constant correspondence ; till at last it 
was agreed upon that Norton should pre- 
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end to leave Perran; and it was hoped by 
hat means that Mary might have more lib- 
erty. The trick succeeded, and they ac- 
cordingly effected a meeting in the following 
manner. 
« Mr. Franklin, fancying that Norton was 
gone, and believing, from his daughter’s 
increased spirits, that she had forgotten him, 
gave a grand pic-nic party on the beach. It 
was low water; and at that time of tide 
there is an excellent uninterrupted gallop 
along the beach, on hard saud, for two miles. 
On the right, towards the farther end from 
the Path, there is a road, which leads across 
a desert of sand, which extends for miles, 
and across which it is difficult, without much 
custom, to find a way ; for it is not a level 
plain, but innumerable hills of sand. It was 
acommon thing with Mary to gallop to the 
end of the beach; but on that day, no soon- 
er did the cliffs hide her from the rest of the 
party, than turning her horse’s head towards 
the sand hills, and galloping up the road, 
she was with Norton ina second. The un- 
disguised joy of the lovers brought tears 
into the eyes of Rosa Rosevargus. Dress- 
ed the same as ever, she looked like the 
genius of the place, as, sitting by her pony, | 
she watched them in silence. They had | 
been long together, when Mary said,— 
“Now, Henry, help me on my horse, and | 
we will meet again often.” 
“We will, indeed,” answered he; for we 
will never part again.” 
“What do you mean, Henry?” | 
“Simply,” said the sailor, “this: I have a 





Farewell, then, Mary; I do not blame you 
for leaving me; it is natural—it is right. 
But why deceive me ?—why write to me P— 
or, if you did write, why not write the truth? 

“T did, I did, Henry,—I did indeed; and 
rather than you should doubt me, I will——” 

“Oh! end the sentence, Mary—say you 
will fly with me.” 

She did not say yes, but she did not say 
no; and Norton placed her on her horse. 

“But,” cried the frightened girl, “they 
will catch us—they will stop us; and how 
are you going ?” 

“ Rosa lends me her pony.” 

“And you know your way over these 
sands? Oh! if you do not, it is useless to 
attempt it now. Let us wait another oppor- 
tunity.” 

Norton was puzzled. This was the first 
time he had ever been across the sands; 
and there were old mine-shafts and pits, and 
but one road, scarcely to be recognised as 
such except by the most practised eye. He 
could not answer, and Mary was about toturn. 

“ Well, then,” cried Rosa, and what ails 
ye now? Away, ye can ride,—away, ye 
can ride; and old Rolly (so ‘she called her 
pony) wants neither whip nor spur, nor guide. 
Away !—Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 

Norton jumped on the pony, and his com- 
panion’s, though a fleet horse, could scarcely 
keep up with old Rolly, who went off home, 
as if quite as mad as his mistress. As Nor- 
ton arrived at the hill opposite the sand- 
hills, he turned to see if he was pursued, 
but saw nothing except the form of Rosa, 


chaise and four at Cuthbert; the packet} waving her handkerchief, on the high sand- 
passes Padstow to-night; and I claim your | hill opposite the small village of Ellenglese. 
promise, Mary, for you are now your own|He answered her signal, and in a few hours 





mistress.” 

Mary loved truly, devotedly ; but there is | 
something in leaving the home of their 
childhood, the friends that have loved them, 
the parents that gave them birth,—to leave 
them, and offend them for ever, perhaps,— 
to live without their blessing,—to die, per- 
haps, without their forgiveness,—which re- 
quires all the courage that women are pos- 
sessed of. It is an undertaking which re- 
quires long consideration, and few dare run 
the risk. Mary found herself unequal to it, 
and all Norton’s prayers were useless. 

“Til come,” cried Rosa, when she heard | 
her determination, “to the false tongue of | 
the deceiver, that can desert the wished and | 
the lovely ; ill come to the eyes of the maiden 
that can see their true-love in trouble and 
can look for a richer to keep her company. 
But it shall not be so. Rosa Rosevargus is 
not to be baulked.” 

Mary was frightened, but not persuaded ; 
but the last part of Rosa’s speech was not 
lost on the jealous lover. 

“ And is it so, Mary?” said he. “Is there 
then another, richer and dearer, suitor for 





 * hand? You are silent. Is it so? 





was safe in the Bristol steamer. 

The consternation of the pic-nic party at 
the long absence of Miss Franklin was in- 
describable. The truth flashed across the 
mother immediately, and at first the father 
agreed with her. But when he considered 
the impossibility of the lovers holding any 
communication with each other—that Nor- 
ton, as was reported, was at sea—the dread- 
ful thought that she had fallen into a shaft 
drove every other suspicion out of his head. 
For the whole night they were looking for 
her. Lanterns, torches, were in great requi- 
sition; horns, whistles, bells, shouts—every 
means of making her hear was resorted 
to, but she did not answer. The moon 
went down, and the last hour before day- 
light was completely dark. About this time 
Mr. Franklin was by himself, separated 
from the rest of the party. The light in 
his lantern was just expiring, and he was 
trying to trim it, when it went out entirely ; 
and he could see nothing but the lamps of 
his companions, at a considerable distance, 
and that only now and then, as they ascend- 
ed and descended the hillocks. He tried in 
vain to catch them; he called, but they 
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could net hear. At last he gave it up; and 
fearing lest he should fall into a shaft, he 
surrendered the pursuit in despair. Even 
the cries of his companions became at length 
inaudible, and he almost fancied himself in 
another world of darkness and desolation. 
Suddenly, however, a light seemed to start 
up from his feet, and the form of the “ Maz- 
ed Woman” was before him. 

“Curse ye, curse ye!” cried she. “Ye 
turned from the mother’s prayer,—ye have 
refused to assist her to find and to bury the 
child she took delight in. Did I not tell ye? 
but ye did not hear; did I not advise thee ? 
but ye were deaf. And now ye are calling 
on your child, but she answers not; ye seek, 
but ye cannot find; ye run, but it is past the 
time. What do ye here? She is away 
with the loved and the true; for Rosa gave, 
and Rosa healed the wound. Ye listened 
not to the prayer of the widow,—ye prer- 
red your gold to the peace of the chi'iiiess. 
Away, then, for she is not here,--away, 
then, for she is not home. For Rosa Rose- 
vargus is not to be baulked. Aha! I wish 
you well—aha!” And holding her lantern 
close to the face of the astonished father, 
she repeated her last usual parting words, 
“ Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 

We will not say Mr. Franklin was fright- 
ened; he was startled—he was agitated; 
and his companions found him searcely ten 

ces from the spot where Rosa had left 

im. The fact was now evident enough to 
all; and the next day’s post confirmed their 
suspicions. 

It was some time before the baffled pa- 
rents would forgive their daughter. At last, 
however, discovering that further resistance 
was not only useless but ridiculous, they 
consented to receive the delinquents. After 
their first visit, they were again invited to 
spend a longer time. The next time they 
were entreated to stay still longer; and at 
last the old people found that they could not 
Jive without them, and gave them up a set 
of apartments to themselves, on condition 
they lived with them always. In the mcan- 
time poor Rosa, after the stimulus of aveng- 
ing herself on Mr. Franklin for the imagined 
injury he had done her, by refusing her the 
pound for her son’s burial, got gradually 
worse ; till at last it was positively necessary, 
for the peace of the neighbourhood, that she 
should be'confined, But Mrs. Norton would 
by no means consent to this, before some- 
thing had been tried to effecta cure. Ac- 
cordingly, at her own expense, an eminent 
physician was sent for; and by his advice it 
was settled that she should be deceived, if 
possible, by a mock funeral of her son. 
The plan succeeded. For one year she 
would constantly visit the spot where the 
old church had been for years lost in the 
sand, and where she believed her son to be 
buried ; but after that she gradually recov- 





ered her senses. We need not say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton were grateful for the 
service she had done them; for though she 
did not live above two years after the 
recovery of her reason, she spent them in 
the service of those she had been the means 
of making so happy. 

Reader, I know not how you are satisfied; 
but I shall be quite content if, for the space 
of ten minutes, you are half as much pleas- 
ed as I was with the tale of the “ Mazed 
Woman,” when I heard it first in the small 
room of the little inn at Perran Path. 








COLDSTREAM GUARDS.* 


Tue modesty of the preface, in which 
the gallant author of the work before us 
apologizes for the possible imperfections of 
his performance, on the plea that his whole 
life, from fifteen years of age, has been 
passed in the active discharge of military 
duties, would have inclined us to view with 
indulgence the attempt he has made to open 
anew chapter in British literature, even if 
that attempt had proved a failure. But the 
public voice has already declared its appro- 
bation of the “ History of the Coldstream 
Guards,” and we think with justice. The 
history of a regiment is an unpromising 
subject. When a writer proceeds to exam- 
ine his materials for such an undertaking, he 
finds that they consist of battles already 
known in all their details, or of marches and 
counter-marches, and those minor incidents 
of warfare which, however important that 
may have been to the individuals concerned 
in them, are little calculated to afford amuse- 
ment, or convey instruction to others. At 
the outset, therefore, Colonel Mac Kinnon 
had to encounter the difficulty of endeavour- 
ing to give fresh interest to campaigns end 
combats which had long been familiar to 
the recollection of a majority of readers, or 
had ceased to be recollected in consequence 
of their want of interest; but this difficulty 
he has been enabled to surmount by the 
grace, spirit, and clearness of his narrative, 
in treating of occurrences destitute of the 
attractions of novelty, and by the introduc- 
tion of extracts from ancient documents, 
and a variety of curious facts and circum- 
stances which his laborious researches have 
brought to light. The style he has adopted 
is concise, unaffected, and lucid. 

Colonel Mac Kinnon commences his his- 
tory with an account of the first formation of 
the regiment under General Monk, at the 
time when Cromwell, who was well aware 
of his military talents, “persuaded him to 
accept an appointment in the army then 
preparing to invade Scotland ;” and the fol- 
lowing quotation informs us, that the fact 





* Origin and Services of the Coldstream Guards, 
by Colonel Mac Kinnon. 2 vols. Bentley, London. 
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was thus noticed in the Journals of the 
House of Commons :— 


“Die Martis, 13 Aug. 1650. Colonél Jones 
reports from the Council of State, that the Lord 
General hath thought fit, upon his marching into 
Scotland, to draw five companies out of the gar- 
rison of Newcastle, and five out of Berwick, and 
to put them under the command of Colonel Monk ; 
by reason of which the strength of these garrisons 
is very much diminished.—T’o move the Parlia- 
ment that Sir Arthur Hazlerig and Colonel Fen- 
wick may be empowered to recruit their regi- 
ments to their former numbers, and that the regi- 
ment of Colonel Monk may be taken on the es- 
tablishment.—Resolved that the House doth agree 
with the Council of State therein.” 

“Thus formed,” says Colonel Mac Kinnon, 
“the regiment entered Scotland, and did not re- 
turn until General Monk, on January 1, 1659-60, 

uitted his head-quarters at Coldstream to restore 
the monarchy, and give peace to his distracted 
country. From the place whence these brave 
men set out on their splendid undertaking, and 
where the plan had been matured, the regiment 
derives its distinctive appellation; an event 
which Gamble, the chaplain of General Monk, 
has thus recorded :—‘ This town hath given title 
toasmall company of men whom God hath made 
the instruments of great things, (and though 
poor, yet honest as ever corrupt nature produced 
into the world,) by the no dishonourable name of 
Coldstreamers.’ ”” 


It appears, therefore, from the evidence 
collected by Colonel Mac Kinnon, that the 
Coldstream Guards are of English origin, 
and that their Scottish title was only intend- 
ed to perpetuate the remembrance of their 
valour in seconding the efforts of their cau- 
tious and determined leader. The narra- 
tive of the operations in which the regi- 
ment was concerned during its stay in Scot- 
land is replete with interest and informa- 
tion. The battle of Dunbar, where Monk 
bravely advanced with his half pike in his 
hand against Tower’s regiment, is the first 
that occurs in the “ History of the Cold- 
stream ;” and it is thus noticed :— 


“Tn August the regiment was present at the 
taking of Collington-house and the storming of 
the garrison of Redhall. On the 29th it returned 
with the rest of the troops tothe camp near 
Musselburgh; on the 30th the whole army 
marched to Haddington, and on Sunday, Sep- 
tember Ist, (1650,) arrived at Dunbar. hn 
making this retrograde movement Cromwell was 
closely pursued, and found himself in a very crit- 
ical position, as he had retired on a narrow neck 
of land with the sea in his rear. The Scots army, 
well supplied and full of hope, was posted on a 
hill in front. From this anges 9 was no 
escaping except by the pass of Coppersmyth, 
(Cockburn’s-path,) Thich ae melt auatied 
by adetachment. A council of war was there- 
fore assembled. Cromwell, seeing the enemy de- 
scend into the plain, proposed to charge. Monk 
volunteered to lead the attack with his own regi- 
ment and other troops. His plan was adopted, 
theenemy were driven from their position, and 
the memorable victory of Dunbar was gained.” 


The Ictter of Cromwell to the Speaker 
Lenthal, describing the battle, is printed in 
the Appendix from George III.’s collection 
of tracts in the British Museum, and the 
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following extract from it will, we think, 
prove acceptable to our readers. 


“The next morning we drew into an open 
field on the south side of Haddington, we not 
judging it safe for us to draw to the enemy upon 
his own. ground, he being pre-possessed thereof, 
but rather drew back to give him way to come to 
us if he had so thought fit; and having waited 
about the space of four or five hours to see if he 
would come to us, and not finding any inclination 
in the enemy so todo, we resolved to go accord- 
ing to our first intendment to Dunbar. By that 
time we had marched three or four miles; we saw 
some bodies of the enemy’s horse draw out of 
their quarters, and by that time our carriages 
were gotten near Dunbar their whole army was 
upon their march after us, and, indeed, our draw- 
ing back in this manner, with three new regi- 
ments added to them, did much heighten their 
confidence if not their presumption and arrogancy. 
The enemy that night we perceived gathered 
towards the hills, labouring to make a perfect in- 
terposition between us and Berwick, and having 
in this posture a great advantage through his bet- 
ter knowledge of the country, which he effected 
by sending a considerable party to the straight 
pass at Coppersmyth, where ten men to hinder 
are better than forty to make their way. And 
truly this was an exigent to us, wherewith the 
enemy reproached us with that condition the 
Parliament army was in when it made its hard 
conditions with the King in Cornwall. By some 
reports that have come to us, they had disposed of 
us, and of their business, in sufficient revenge 
and wrath towards our persons, and had swallow- 
ed up the poor interest of England, believing 
that their army and their King would have march- 
ed to London without any interruption ; it being 
told us we know not how truly, by a prisoner we 
took the night before the flight, that their Kin 
was very suddenly to come amongst them wit. 
those English they allowed to be about him; 
but in what they were thus lifted up, the Lo 
was above them.. The enemy lying in the post- 
ure before mentioned, having those advantages, 
we lay very near him, being sensible of our 
disadvantage, having some weakness of flesh, but 
yet consolation and support from the Lord him- 
self to our poor weak faith, wherein I believe not 
a few amongst us shared, that because of their 
numbers, because of their advantages, because of 
their confidence, because of our weakness, be- 
cause of our strait, we were inthe mount, and 
in the mount the Lord would be seen, and that 
he would find out a way of deliverance and sal- 
vation for us ; and, indeed, we had our consola- 
tions and our hopes. Upon Monday evening, 
the enemy—whose numbers were very great, as 
we hear about 6,000 horse, and 16,000 foot at 
least, ours drawn down as to sound men, about 
7,500 foot, and 3,500 horse—the enemy drew 
down to their right wing about two-thirds of their 
left wing of horse, to the right wing shogging 
also their foot, and train much to the right, cause- 
ing their right wing of horse to edge down to- 
wards the sea. e could not well imagine but 
that the enemy intended to attempt upon us or to 
place themselves in a more exact condition of 
interposition. The Major-General and myself 
coming to the Earl of Roxborough’s house and 
observing this posture, [ told him I thought it did 
give us an opportunity and advantage to attempt 
upon the enemy, to which he immediately replied, 
that he had thought to have said the same thing to 
me, so that it pleased the Lord to set this appre- 
hension upon both of our hearts at the same 





instant. We called for Colonel Monk and show- 
ed him the thing, and coming to our quarter at 
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night, on demonstrating our apprehensions to 
some of the Colonels they also cheerfully con- 
curred ; we resolved therefore to put our busi- 
ness into this position, that six regiments of horse 
and three regiments and a half of foot should 
march in the van, and that the Major-General, 
the Lieutenant-General of the horse, and the 
Commissary General, and Colonel Monk to com- 
mand the brigade of foot, should lead on the busi- 
ness, and that, Colonel Pride’s brigade, Colonel 
Overton’s brigade, and the remaining two regi- 
ments of horse, should bring up the cannon and 
rear. The time of falling in to be by break of day, 
but through some delays it proved not to be so till 
six o’clock in the morning. The enemy’s word 
was ‘the Covenant,’ which it had been for divers 
days; ours ‘the Lord of Hosts.’ The Major 
General, Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, and 
Commissary General Whaley, and Colonel Twis- 
leton gave the onset, the enemy being in very 
good — to receive them, having the advant- 
age of their cannon and foot against our horse ; de- 
fore our foot could come up, the enemy made a gal- 
lant resistance, and there was a very hot dispute 
at sword’s point between our horse and theirs. 
Our first foot, after they had discharged their duty, 
being overpowered by the enemy, received some 
repulse which they soon recovered ; but my own 
regiment under the command of Lieutenant Goff 
and my Major White, did come seasonably in, 
and at the push of pike did repel the stoutest 
regiment the enemy had there, merely with the 
courage the Lord was. pleased to give, which 
proved a great amazement to the residue of their 
foot, this being the first action between the foct. 
The horse in the mean time did with a great deal 
of courage and spirit beat back all opposition, 
charging through the bodies of the enemy’s horse 
and foot who were, after the first repulse given, 
made by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to their 
swords. Indeed I believe I may speak it without 
partiality, both your chief commanders and others 
in their several places, and soldiers also, were 
acted with as much courage as ever hath been 
seen in any action since this war. I know they 
look not to be named, and therefore I forbear the 
particulars. 

‘“‘ The best of the enemy’s horse and foot being 
broken through and through in less than an 
hour’s dispute, their whole army being put into 
confusion, it became a total rout, our men having 
the chace and execution of them near eight 
miles ; we believe that upon the place and near 
about it were about three thousand slain ; prison- 
ers taken of their officers you have the enclosed 
list, of private soldiers near ten thousand, the 
whole baggage and train taken, wherein was 
good store of match, powder, and bullet, all their 
artillery, great and small, thirty guns. We are 
confident they have left behind them not less 
than fifteen thousand arms. I have already 
brought in to me near two hundred colours which 
I herewith send you. What officers of quality of 
theirs are killed we cannot yet learn; but yet 

- surely divers are and many men of quality are 
mortally wounded, as Colonel Lumsdel, the Lord 
Liberton, and others ; and that, which is no small 
addition, Ido not believe we have lost twenty 
men. “O. CROMWELL.” 

“ Dunbar, September 4, 1650. 


On receiving the news of this important 
victory, Parliament voted that the two 
hundred colours captured from the enemy 
should be hung up in Westminster Hall, 
and that “the officers and men which did 
this excellent service should be presented 
with gold and silver medals,” 
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From the period of the battle of Dunbar 
the regiment was actively employed in the 
subjugation of Scotland, and the particulars 
of its services, as related by Colonel Mac 
Kinnon, are, in many instances, novel, and 
in all well told. An extract from one of 
the diurnals, published in the year 1655, 
informs us, that 

“The forces are peaceably settled in their 
winter quarters and not any visible enemy at all 
stirring, although this year there was not an 
captain of the watch as formerly, yet not so te | 
as the stealing of a cow or horse from the low- 
landers, even so that through Providence Scot- 


land is wholly brought into the most peaceable ° 


condition that ever it was since the memory of 
this age.” Two years after this “ addresses were 
sent by every regiment in the army to the Lord 
Protector ; among them was one from the Lord 
General Monk’s regiment of foot and Colonel 
Talbot’s, both of which were quartered in Edin- 
burgh. Monk, from his services, had become so 
great a favourite with the people and the troops 
under his command, that it occasioned some 
uneasiness to Cromwell. In one of his letters to 
Monk he writes, ‘ there be that tell me there is a 
certain cunning fellow in Scotland, called George 
Monk, who is said to be in wait there to intro- 
duce Charles Stuart; I pray you use your dili- 
gence toapprehend him and send him up to me.’ ” 


At this period Monk does not appear to 
have taken a single step that could justify 
even a remote suspicion of his future 
intentions; but the sagacious Protector 
seems to have been sensible of the insta- 
bility of the government he had instituted, 
and with his usual tact conveyed to the 
commander of the army in Scotland an 
intimation that he was on the watch, taking 
care at the same time to assume a tone 
expressive of good-humour and unbounded 
confidence. The death of Cromwell soon 
followed. 

“On the 9th of September, 1658, Richard was 
proclaimed, in Scotlaud, Lord Protector, by order 
of Monk and the Council ; but in the early part 
of the subsequent year the new Protector was 
compelled to dissolve the Parliament he had so 


recently called together, and in April resigned 
his office.” 


The progress of Monk towards London 
with his own regiment, and other troops, 
to the amount of 5000 men, to restore the 
king, is related with minuteness and ac- 
curacy. 


“Soon after the arrival of the Coldstreamers 
in London, General Monk received orders from 
Parliament to reduce the citizens to obedience, 
some of the principal of whom had shown a 
disposition to coalesce with the usurping Com- 
mittee of Safety : accordingly, he led his army 
into the city, destroyed the gates, portcullis, and 
other means of defence ; which, as there was no 
danger of foreign invasion, could only have been 
made subservient to factious purposes. The 
troops then returned to their quarters.” ‘The 
first act, therefore,” says Colonel Mac Kinnon, 
“of the regiment whose services are now record- 
ed, on their arrival in the metropolis, was to 
repress inarchy, to enforce due obedience to the 
laws, and secure that respect for the civil govern- 
ment with which the welfare and happiness of a 
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country are at all times so closely interwoven.”* 


After the Restoration, 

“The army was disbanded by “act of Parlia- 
ment, with the exception of the Lord General’s 
own regiment, which, at the request of the Lord 
Chancellor, was not broken up. His fears of 
insurrection, added to his dislike of all sectaries, 
induced him to conjure the King to retain 
Mounk’s regiment. The King resolved to consti- 
tute them his household troops for the security 
of his person and government.” 

We regret that we cannot follow the 
historian into more recent times; but we 
direct the attention of the reader to the 
battle of Fontenoy and the defence of 
Hougomont as examples of excellent and 
faituiul description. The skilful arrange- 
ment of the book, its accuracy, its variety 
of information for the general purposes of 
military reference, and as a record of every 
fact and name connected with the history 
of the Coldstream Guards, its amusing 
anecdotes, and the power it possesses of 
entertaining readers of every denomination, 
can only be fully appreciated by the perusal 
of the work itself. And we have spared, 
from regard to the gallant and enthusiastic 
soldier, all mention of certain political dec- 
lamations which intersect his narrative, and 
prove how seldom in this day and in this 
country the sentiments of men with swords 
by their sides can agree with those of 
peaceable and liberal citizens. 





MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


The Dignity of the Bar v. the Dignity of the 
Press—Trial by Battle—The Importance of 
Princes to Themselves—The Gaol Delivery— 
Characters of Servants—Reform in Municipal 
Institutions—Fancy Fairs—Physicians’ Pre- 
scriptions. . 


Tie Dienity or THE Barv. THE Die- 
NITY OF THS Press.—In a late trial, in the 
Court of Common Pleas, before Mr. Justice 
Parke, the defendant, the Editor of the 
“Examiner” had been erroneously stated, 
by some of the parties concerned, to be a 
barrister. On the mistake being cleared up, 
the Judge expressed his satisfaction, and 
seemed to congratulate the bar, that they 
had not the editor of a newspaper among 
them. It was a very. absurd conclusion to 
draw, that because Mr. Fonblanque was 
not a barrister, that therefore the bar had 
no editors among them. There is no pro- 
fession that has had so much to do with the 
press as the bar; and in the case of many 
barristers and judges of great eminence, it 
has been to their labours on the press that 
they have been indebted for avoiding starva- 
tion during the barren times of the profes- 
sion. But is the press so low, or the bar so 
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A dangerous sentence in the mouth of a 
soldier, and which may serve to show the peril 
of standing armies. 
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high, that people are to rejoice that no bar- 
rister is the editor of a newspaper? What 
then is the duty of the editor of the news- 
paper? Is it not to discuss all public ques- 
tions—to guide the public opinion on mo- 
mentous questions—to perform the part of 
guide and instructor in all those points 
where the interests of the whole communi- 
ty are concerned? Minor duties he also 
has, which, though he may not perform him- 
self, are done under his eye. News is 
transmitted from one corner of the king- 
dom to the other ; it is he who binds remote 
countries together; and so combines dis- 
tant masses, that they are enabled to think, 
and feel, and act as one. He supplies the 
minds of men with intellectual roads, which 
are for every thing that can be conveyed 
through the medium of the intelligence, 
that which canals, roads, rail-roads, coaches, 
boats, are for the material intercourse of 
commerce. We would not depreciate the 
usefulness of the barrister; and to lower 
the estimation of the bar would be a posi- 
tive injury to society—the prey as it is of 
laws and lawyers. Itis absolutely necessa- 
ry to keep up the artificial defence of hon- 
our and respectability in the bar, or no man 
would be safe. This necessity of entrench- 
ing the bar.is, however, no proof of its in- 
trinsic merit. If Holland consisted of high 
ground, there would be no necessity for its 
enormous dykes. The various duties about 
a newspaper demand persons of various 
capacities and various station. The same 
may be said of the law: no one confounds 
the barrister and the bailiff; it is, however, 
from some equally palpable blunder alone 
that Judge Parke could be persuaded that 
it was a source of satisfaction that the Ed- 
itor of the “ Examiner” was not a barrister. 
What has he been thinking of? Did he 
confound the editor of a paper of the very 
highest standing with the reporter of prize 
fights, or the penny-a-line men, who record 
the departure of Mr. Justice Parke on his 
circuit? A far more distinguished judge 
than any one now on the bench, said to Mr. 
Rush, the American Ambassador, complain- 
ing of the smallness of the courts—‘ Sir, 
we sit in the newspapers daily.” But it is 
only such judges as Mr. Justice Parke, 
whose eyes can read no type but law sta- 
tioner’s text, that for one moment under- 
value the importance of a public journal, or 
the qualifications necessary to a public in- 
structor; and yet, even such men as Mr. 
Justice Parke cannot exist without their 
daily journal. We would stake something 
that Mr. Justice Parke himself is a pretty as- 
siduous reader of the despised journal. If 
testimony of its utility were wanted, it would 
be found in a circumstance almost contem- 
poraneous with the amusing congratulation 
of Mr. Justice Parke. On that very morn- 
ing the Chief Justic¢ Denman had saved a 
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life by the newapaper, which, like other 
men, judges and judged, he reads at break- 
fast. It is Cox’s case that is alluded to, 
whom the carelessness of the Recorder had 
condemned to death, and who would have 
been hanged had not a timely discovery 
been made by the Chief Justice, from see- 
ing the notification of the blundering de- 
cree that had gone forth in the morning pa- 
per. Mr. Justice Parke could not have been 
more unfortunate in the choice of his victim. 
The Editor in question happens to be a man 
about whom there can be no mistake. The 
genius with which he has now for years 
discussed the affairs of this country in the 
columns of the “ Examiner” has saved his 
writings from the usual ephemeral fate of 
daily writing. There is no judge of either 
wit or style—we do not allude to judge 
Parke—that has not already confirmed the 
public opinion, that here, at least, of all 
our modern writers, here is a classic; and 
that, since the time of Swift and Arbuthnot, 
we have had nothing so indelibly impressed 
with the marks of endurance as these very 
writings on temporary occasions. There 
is not a barrister at the bar, nor a judge 
either, that has ever looked beyond a rec- 
ord, who would not hail, not merely the 
public companionship, but more. especially 
the private society, of a man of unblemished 
character and extraordinrry genius, whose 
labours every week are looked for with 
eager delight, by those even against whose 
ends his conclusions make open war. 

The name alone might have spoken to a 
duller ear than Mr. Justice Parke. Is ita 
name so unknown in the annals of law? 
Does not Mr. Justice Parke himself remem- 
ber looking up with respect to the first bar- 
rister that bore it—the friend of Fox and 
Erskine—a chief in more illustrious times 
than these, and who now, in the decline 
of years, still proves the solid ground on 
which his former fame was built? If it had 
been a serious thing to the bar, that Mr. 
Albany Fonblanque, the Editor of the “ Ex- 
aminer,” was a barrister, how much more 
serious must it be, that his brother is a 
judge! Is the honour of the bar safe, think 
you, Mr. Justice Parke, when it might any 
day be made to appear in court, that the 
brother of the Editor of the “ Examiner” 
presides in a department of the bankruptcy 
court ? 





Triuat sy Barrie.—Colonel Bricque- 
ville, a French Deputy, in a speech to the 
Chamber, vehemently impeached the char- 
acter of Marshal Soult, and in his presence. 
The Marshal replied nothing; but his son, 
the Marquis of Dalmatia, proceeded to chal- 
lenge the accuser. They fought with 
small swords, tumbled down once or twice 
in each other’s presence, and ultimately roll- 
ed in the dust, locked torether in a fast em- 
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brace. The seconds, says the French offi 
cial account, seeing that the affair had be- 
come one of mere personal strength, inter- 
fered, stating, that they could not permit 
the continuance of so obstinate a duel, 
“The combatants separated, interchanging 
marks of a frank and cordial esteem. 
What a wonderful thing is a tustle with 
smal! swords, especially if accompanied 
with a roll in the mire! Here is a son 
coming to the field breathing vengeance 
against the calumniator of his venerable 
parent: he quarts and tierces for twenty 
minutes, slips, drops, and rolls, pulling his 
antagonist along with him, and, behold, he 
rises full of a frank and cordial esteem for 
the man whose life he has thus been fierce- 
ly seeking, and whose denunciation of his 
parent remains just as it was! This is hon- 
our—this is duelling ; and we call ourselves 
rational creatures, and have the impudence 
to despise the beasts that perish, and whom 
we, having the gift of speech, name brute! 

The seconds interfered because the affair 
had -become a struggle of mere personal 
strength: what was it before—a struggle of 
mere personal skill? Why not decide by 
strength, as well as skill? The one has 
about as much to do with the merits of the 
case as the other. The Marquis of Dal- 
matia might have been the adroitest swords- 
man in Europe, and yet Marshal Soult the 
greatest traitor unhanged. Prejudice has 
given something more of gentility to tilting 
with a long steel wire than to floundering 
and buffeting in the dust; but were the man 
in the moon to be asked what he thought of 
the two schemes, he would give his prefer- 
ence to the least dangerous; for, however 
careful gentlemen may be, they will some- 
times hurt each other with the pointed 
wire. 

The English plan of pistolling, instead of 
strength or skill, makes accident the chief 
arbiter in disputes. One person is injured 
or insulted; he therefore contrives that both 
parties shall be subject to the consequence 
of a brace of pistols being simultaneously 
discharged, each fired severally in the di- 
rection of the injured and the injurer. Skill 
is not permitted to have much play here, 
and strength none. Accident may, or may 
not, sometimes be guided by skill ; generally 
speaking, however, the hits are made by the 
greater blunderer. It would be a purer 
method of settling disputes, if accident alone 
were paramount ; for instance, to cast lots 
as to who should be shot at, the party shoot- 
ing being blindfolded. There is, however, 
no reason why death should ensue at all, 
save in the more deadly offences. The 
penalty might be various; a little mutilation 
would be more becoming than random pis- 
tol-shot wounds ; for instance, were it the 
law of honour that two parties, who had 
challenged each other, should cast lots as to 
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which should have the tip of the nose cut off, 
there is no doubt but that it would have a 
most wholesome result. 

To understand the nature of duelling, it is 
absolutely necessary to recur to the social 
and moral condition of the people amongst 
whom it arose. When the very existence 
of a community, even to the supply of its 
daily bread, depends upon the personal 
valour of the individuals that compose it, the 
moral sentiments are quickly moulded in 
such a manner as to produce a universal 
impression, that personal valour is the para- 
mount virtue; that its absence makes all 
other qualities naught, its presence dispenses 
with every thing else. In case, therefore, 
of injury or dispute, as to affairs which were 
all held to be far below valour or skill in 
arms in price, it was natural for the rude 
people to reason thus: “As to looking into 
the right of this matter, it is tedious, and 
after all we may never reach the truth; the 
short way is, who is the best man? by him 
we will stick.” The combat is got up, the 
result is held to be decisive, not of the mer- 
its of the dispute about which there is little 
public concern, but as to the merit of the 
men according to the popular notion of 
merit. The circumstances of society have 
altogether changed, and yet we retain both 
the rude idea of the value of courage, and 
the institution adapted to it. In modern 
society, it is of extremely little consequence 
whether a man is brave or cowardly ; per- 
sonal valour is unnecessary, except in the 
hired defenders of the country. The law is 
intended to be all-powerful, and the law de- 
crees that personal valour shall not be called 
into play between man and man; it in fact 
nullifies courage, and any demonstration of 
this quality is punishable. Law, however, 
has its foundation in public opinion, and so 
also has the law of honour; and, as yet, the 
public opinion not having eradicated the old 
notion of the paramount value of personal 
bravery, still maintains its authority above 
the law of the land, and duelling continues, 
in spite of its absurdity when surrounded by 
modern institutions. 





Tue Imporrance oF Princes To 
THEemsELVEs.—When Prince George (after- 
wards Geo. III.) was told of his father’s 
death, he turned pale, and laid his hand on 
his breast. Ayscough said,“I am afraid, 
Sir, you are not well.” He replied, “I feel 
something here, just as I did when I saw 
the two workmen fall from the scaffold at 
Kew.” * The position of royalty is very 
curious; the very condition of it is, that the 
personage born to it can feel nothing but 
the sentiments which nature has given, and 
art cannot take away. Royalty lives for it- 
self; it watches itself, and, according.to the 





_ *Horace Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
Just published. 





observation of what passes in its own breast, 
acts and speaks. In every other relation of 
life, we think less of what we abosultely 
feel than of what others may feel respecting 
us; but a royal education makes self omni- 
potent and omnipresent. “Why do you 
weep?” said the young Napoleon to his 
governess.—“ Jam very well.” Poor boy! 
he had been taught not by words, but by 
actions and observances, that, in point of 
fact, that which he felt was of the chiefest 
importance to all mankind. Any other boy 
than a royal Prince, when told that his father 
was dead, would have recollected that peo- 
ple would expect grief from him, and he 
would have lamented, or seemed to do so; 
but the Prince feels exactly as any other 
boy would do; but marks his feeling as an 
event, and compares it to some other sensa- 
tion of a similar kind. It was not that his 
father was dead, but the death of his father 
made him fee} just such a feeling as he had 
when the men fell from the scaffold at Kew. 

If there ever was a monaroh who escaped 
this peculiar but princely egotism, it is our 
present sovereign. Placed far from the 
throne by the precedence of two hale and 
flourishing brothers, and put into a profes- 
sion where delicacies are least of all under- 
stood, Prince William became a shipmate, 
took a turn of labour with his fellows, was 
exposed to common dangers, and thus was 
made as much a citizen as a prince. The 
result is evident in an unprincely disposition 
to meet his subjects on the footing of fellow- 
citizens, in his love of popularity, and the 
kindness and expansiveness of heart that so 
frequently exhibit themselves to old ac- 
quaintance, or on occasions of festivity and 
good fellowship. 





Tue Gaou Detivery.—lIf the Solicitor- 
General carries his bill to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt, he will have saved more un- 
deserved suffering than perhaps either 
Clarkson or Wilberforce. Among all the 
monstrosities of law, the most monstrous is 
that of depriving a man of the power of pay- 
ing anybody or anything, because he cannot 
pay somebody or something at a given time. 
The present law of debtor and creditor en- 
titles a man to say, Sir, you owe me money, 
either pay me or be immured. The answer 
to this might be, Sir, I owe you no money. 
Tt matters not, says law; go to gaol until 
we see whether you do or not, or find secu- 
rity for your appearance to four times the 
amount the man pretends to. Or, again, 
the answer may be, Very well, I owe this 
sum to you, but I have no means of paying 
you but from my professional income; in a 
year or two I shall be able to save all that is 
due to you and others. No, says law, speak- 
ing the language of a revengeful creditor, 
go to gaol and starve—neither pay me nor 
anybody—go and be ruined: base is the 
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slave who cannot pay; go and be ruined in 
gaol; I want not my money, I like to see a 
scroundrel punished. The answer, again, 
may be this—T'rue, I owe you money, but I 
have property to pay you ten times over— 
give me time—let me sell it—let me look 
out for a good purchaser. No, says law, if 
we had your property, it would satisfy our 
debt a thousand times over, but we cannot 
touch it, but your liberty is in our power; 
go to gaol, then you wil] have no opportuni- 
ty of disposing of your property to advan- 
tage, but you may rid yourself of it at a sac- 
rifice, and on the proceeds lead a jolly life 
in prison. Much will be wanted for the 
officers of the law; and since ruin necessa- 
rily comes upon you, make the best of your 
situation—it is not to be expected, treated 
as you have been like a felon, that you will 
now ever voluntarily reward the person that 
has thus dealt with you by the payment of 
his debt. Assuredly he has had his money’s 
worth in cruelty. 

This is the morality of imprisonment for 
debt between one creditor and another. 
The debtor does not, however, suffer alone ; 
all the other creditors are injured to the 
amount of the debts, or, at least, to the value 
of the chance of payment. Because one 
impatient person pursues, the law permits 
the body to be thrown into gaol, and the 
property to be squandered among the ex- 
tortioners who surround it. In the ruin of 
character, of income, and from the circum- 
scription of personal movement, not only is 
involved the destruction of the hopes of 
creditors, but the prospects perhaps of every 
member ofa -family. When parental sur- 
veillance is taken from children or young 
persons; when the reputation of the house 
is sunk, and the overtures of its inmates 
met with contumely, then comes the reign 
of temptation. The great upholder of hon- 
est pride or self-respect is gone, a loose is 
given to low inclination, and the means ahd 
the instruments are never far off. It may 
be safely said, that there never was a great- 
er disproportion between any two things 
than a sum of money alleged to be due, and 
the loss of liberty in a father of a family, 
the earner of an income, the protector of his 
wife, and the guardian of his children The 
relation between the property of a debtor 
and his debts is very precise, and he is not 
an honest man who will hesitate to satisfy 
one with the other: but we Englishmen, 
who, above all others, are deemed most of 
all to value liberty in the mass, are they, 
of all others, who most carelessly sacrifice 
it in detail ; and not merely liberty, but mor- 
als. What prisoner leaves the gaol—haunt 
of vice, intemperance, and chicanery—un- 
tainted ? Who will answer for the purity 
of his wife and daughters who daily visit 
him, making their way through an ordeal of 
temptation? How many a youthful crimi- 





nal dates his first crime by the epoch of his 
father being dragged to gaol! 

There is nothing to be said for this heinous 
offence against reason and morality. The 
creditor gets nothing, saves nothing ; on 
the contrary, he more commonly loses all, 
save the pleasant reflection that the man 
who owes him money is morally and physi- 
cally rotting’in gaol. Credit is more facile 
under this law, but it would be far better 
for both parties if such credit were not; it 
is a temptation to both parties—to the 
tradesman who speculates on the “ body 
pledge,” and the sanguine consumer who 
hopes he shall be able to pay, but who may 
be seriously deceived. Noman should have 
credit who has not means; if he has means, 
it is on these means, and not on kidnapping 
the person, that the creditor should depend, 

Why is it that this great question has not 
excited more sympathy in the guides of pub- 
lic opinion? How feebly has Sir John 
Campbell been supported by the “ instruc- 
tors of the public!” save, indeed, the hu- 
mane and indefatigable “ Herald,” and, in 
one Sunday paper alone, by the intelligent 
“Spectator.” What ink has been shed for 
Africans !—what wrath outpoured on Ire- 
land!—The assessed taxes have almost 
raised the newspaper-press en masse; and 
yet the sufferers by the slave-trade would, 
in a very few years, be equalled by the 
traffic of the gaol-trade: the poor prisoner 
is a thousand times more oppressed than 
the most injured Irishman; no coercion bill 
was ever so harsh as that which has for ages 
peopled the King’s Bench: the assessed 
taxes do not equal by one-half the law-taxes, 
and are immeasurably more just ; and a hun- 
dred thousand times less mischievous. 





Cuaracter or Servants.—This is a 
chapter of great difficulty in domestic life, 
and it is a pity there is not some easy and 
pleasant mode of settling differences that 
arise out of it, without the interference some- 
time of police-magistrates, where the case 
is mixed up with the hearing of charges of 
felony and other infamous crimes; or, on 
the other hand, without taking up the time 
of the courts of law, the judges of the land, 
and involving the parties in the enormous 
expense of litigation. A case has just oc- 
curred in which a lady’s-maid, suddenly 
discharged owing to the receipt of anony- 
mous letters, applied for her character to her 
former mistress. A character was given 
which stated the cause of dismissal, and 
added the recommendation that the person 
should not be placed near a newly-married 
lady: this was, certainly, tantamount to @ 
bad character, and it might or might not be 
deserved. The servant brought an action 
against the lady ; but as no malice could be 
proved, a juror was withdrawn—a step 
taken simply to prevent the poor plaintiff 
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from being saddled with costs. The ex- 
penses on both sides in this paltry affair,— 
paltry as regards the country, most impor- 
tant as regards the servant,—will not cost 
less than one hundred pounds altogether; 
and there is no good done. The servant is 
where she was as to character,—the charge 
is not investigated,—the lady has been put 
te much trouble and expense,—and the 
lady’s-maid will probably be thrown into 
aol for the costs of the suit. Now, in 

rance, the whole of this business would 
have been settled without the payment of 
one halfpenny. Ajuge de paiz, a retired 
gentleman, sitting in a pleasant parlour, be- 
ing informed of the complaint by the suitor, 
would have summoned both parties before 
him,—heard the statements of each,—and, 
after about half-an-hour’s conversation, 
would himself have drawn up a definite 
character, such as the servant, to whom 
character is bread, might depend upon— 
according to her deserts. The juge de paix 
is a stipendiary magistrate ; has no interest 
to warp him; and as any one may be pres- 
ent—as public opinion is pretty just—his 
decisions will depend altogether on his 
judgment, and in these simple matters he 
cannot err far. {n future, it is probable 
matters of this sort will be settled before 
local courts such as those about to be insti- 
tuted ; but the intervention of a jury is nei- 
ther useful {nor desirable: it would be far 
better if the president of these local courts 
had the power of sitting in equity upon such 
matters as characters of servants, domestic 
disputes, cases of defamation, and other 
the civil branches of police, if they may be 
so termed. 

At present very great inconvenience ex- 
ists from the unsettled state of the law 
on this matter, small as it may seem. It 
greatly disturbs the harmony of families, and 
frequently a servant is unjustly and capri- 
ciously ruined by his or her master or mis- 
tress, most commonly the latter, who, for 
some reason of offence, or may be mere 
tyranny, refuse a character altogether, or so 
colour it that it amounts toa regular sen- 
tence of destitution. 

Rerorm 1n Monicipat InstitTuTIONs.— 
This subject is typified in the Hackney 
Coachman’s remark on Pope’s exclamation 
of “God mend me.” “Mend thee!” said 
the fellow, “he could make a dozen while 
he was mending thee.” So it is with our 
municipal institutions ; they are so crooked, 
irregular, and misshapen, that to put them 
into any uniform and efficient form for duty 
is almost impossible, whilst but slender 
projecting powers could quickly arrange a 
totally new system, which would be a great 
relief after the old corrupt and corrupting 
institutions, which have, in the course of 
ages, altogether shrunk from their original 








uses, and grown into all sorts of unseemly 
excrescences and deformities. The ve 
spirit in which these institutions were found- 
ed is hostile to the interests of a commercial 
society well understood ; it is a spirit of ex- 
clusion. To be a freeman of a corporation 
is to enjoy advantages of trade for which 
other parties are taxed; these taxes are not 
productive of public advantage, and they 
are of great public disadvantage. The 
produce is consumed in petty peculation, 
and in feasting on no petty scale; to the 
public, the result is a monopoly in bad and 
inefficient hands. The use of corporations 
hitherto has been election-packing. This 
office is somewhat curtailed. Few things 
can be more absurd than the jurisdiction of 
these corporations: sometimes they only 
extend to about one quarter of the town 
they preside over, in consequence of the 
place having outgrown its government; and 
sometimes they have a jurisdiction over an 
extensive rural district where the town only 
was. Sometimes their recorders are lords 
who never see the town, and sometimes 
they are the only persons in the corporation 
with a grain of sense or knowledge, and it 
is to be lamented that they are generally 
going the circuit, or residing in London 
away from their magistracy. On the other 
hand, while the towns are saddled with an 
expensive bellyocracy, the citizens have not 
a shadow of police, unless it be some 
wretched constable who. would not offend 
his customers for the world, and who, in 
case of any violence, runs to hide himself 
and his staff behind the impenetrable barrier 
of a petticoat entrenchment. These are 
not times for what are called “sweeping” 
measures: a cry of corporation-robbery on 
the part of the Tories would destroy the 
best scheme that ever was devised; other- 
wise, it would be easy to say what ought to 
be done. The corporation property should 
be sold, the funds should be invested for the 
support of a system of national police; the 
whole country should be classed in clumps 
of parishes, every clump having its stipendi- 
ary magistrate and its corps of police. Cor- 
poration tolls should either be abolished, or 
be paid alike by all; any man should be 
entitled to start in business or open a shop 
on the same footing with every other British 
subject. Apprenticeships may or not be 
continued, but if they are, corporations 
have nothing to do with them. The trades 
or guilds might still associate and establish 
bye-laws to be recognized by Act of Par- 
liament, for the assurance of skill and the 
prevention of imposture. 





Fancy Farrs.—These fairs are indeed a 
strange fancy; charity, it seems, has no 
naked charms, she must be attired in the 
robes of merchandise. The frequenters of 
fancy fairs have a few guineas to spend, but 
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not on relieving misery or succouring the 
distressed, but in pleasing themselves; the 
contrivance, then, is to combine the gratifi- 
cation called pleasure with the principal 
object for which the guineas are to be ex- 
tracted. Itis effected by a series of pre- 
tences ; a lady of rank enters into a compact 
of this kind with the subjects she intends to 
work upon. She says, “Now I suppose I 
am worth looking at anywhere, but more 
especially to that kind of person that has 
few chances of seeing a lady of fashion at 
her best. I will therefore dress myself up 
in my most becoming style, and consent to 
show myself in a stall to all those who will 
pay acertain sum to charity. But I must 
not stare like a figure in a glass case ; the 
show will then be too barefaced; I must 
make 1 pretence of having something to 
sell, and these somethings to sell will also 
be useful in extracting gains even beyond 
the admission-money. Though no one 
wants the articles; though they are not 
worth a tenth of what I shall ask for them, 
yet, out of compliment to me, and for the 
pleasure of making purchases from one of 
my rank, many will buy; and the pretence 
of selling will be a most agreeable way of 
exhibiting all those advantages of air, and 
shape, and graciousness, which I suppose 
myself to possess. All this is sheer gain to 
the charity, my vanity is gratified, and the 
curiosity of the spectators satisfied.” 

None but a very mercantile people surely 
could hit upon the expedient of playing at 
trade for charity; and it is still further 
characteristic of this most aristocratical and 
most commercial land, that the merchandise 
should be baited with rank and fashion. 
The combination of a love of truck and 
barter with the well-known reverence for 
aristocracy is particularly ingenious when 
considered as emblematic of the national 
character. The fancy fair is then, or ought 
to be, the beau-ideal of John Bull; for in 
one room he finds commerce and charity 
hand in hand, rank and trade, beauty and 
begging, splendour expanding all her gilded 
wings to shield a poor object who could 
have lived a year on the mere gilding of the 
said wings; benevolence going about in the 
mask of vanity; in short, a grand contriv- 
ance to do good, but in such a manner as 
to do it a bargain. 





Paysicrans’ Prescriptions.—The ques- 
tion of the Janguage in which the prescrip- 
tions of medical men ought to be written is 
discussed about once a year in the public 
papers; but the practice of couching them 
in dog Latin does not alter ; neither, it must 
be confessed, are the arguments always 
very convincing. On the one hand, it is 
alleged that an unknown tongue may cause 
mistakes; and, on the other, that being 
written in an universal, though a dead lan- 





guage, that the prescriptions are intelligible 
in every land, and may be dispensed by 
every disciple of Galen, no matter the 
jargon to which he may be born. Now and 
then the physician’s prescriptions may 
travel abroad; but if Latin be an incon- 
venience, to subject, ourselves to it con- 
stantly, for the sake of the chance of its 
being, some time or other, useful abroad, is 
as absurd as the carrying a_ perpetual 
umbrella, lest it should rain. It is not very 
often that prescriptions travel about very 
much, unless they are prepared for travel- 
lers, and then Latin might be used pro re 
natd, to use their own term. Generally 
speaking, however, on the Continent it will 
be found far more difficult to procure the 
medicines in the form prescribed, than to 
read the prescription, in whatever language 
it may be written. Medicaments are near- 
ly as national as language, and the drugs 
used in one country are rarely those 
employed in another ; or if they happen to 
be virtually the same, the form is altogether 
another, and as such may be incapable of 
being compounded in the manner described. 
Not merely are the medicaments different, 
but different also is the treatment of disor- 
ders: that which an English physician 
would expect to cure his patient with, 
would be deemed poison by a German or 
Italian: the calomel upon which we so 
chiefly rely is looked upon in France with 
little less than horror. For these reasons, 
wherever the English are settled on the 
Continent, you will find both English pre- 
scribers and compounders; they follow in 
the train of emigration as absolute necessa- 
ries, so far is medicine from being an 
universal art—so far is the human body 
from being the same physical entity. 

The Latin of prescriptions is not Latin; 
it is hieroglyphican: made still more Egyp- 
tian by the art of illegibility. A prescrip- 
tion is a crux medicorum; it must not be 
too plain, lest too many should understand ; 
and the darker its configuration, the more 
probable is it that its mysteries will be 
solved only by the archiatros of the drug- 
shop. Ite profani! the medicine-com- 
pounder cries to his apprentices, when @ 
peculiarly ill-written prescription is laid on 
the counter of his dispensatory. It is a 
thing worth his own peculiar attention 
when nobody can fathom its deep and 
darkling meaning but himself; and there he 
stands, putting the thing for the sign, with 
all the satisfaction and self-complacency of 
an astrologer reading the horoscope drawn 
by some famous master of the art. It isa 
truth, that a part of the examination of 
incipient apothecaries is in bad writing: 
the sages of remedial law, who hold their 
conclave somewhere in the precincts of the 
Blackfriars, retain in their port-folios some 
most obscurely illustrious specimens of 
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ill-written prescriptions. These are sub- 
mitted to the neophyte, as tests of his 
ability. So that, after all, the Latin is the 
least obstacle in the way of reading a 
prescription. It would, therefore, be a 
preliminary to any change in the drawing 
up of prescriptions, to insist first upon 
medical men taking a degree in writing 
plainly. er 

They who argue that prescriptions should 
always be written in the vernacular tongue 
should be reminded that the actual names 
of drugs are Latin or Greek; scientific 
nomenclature being drawn from these lan- 
guages: so that all these reformers could 
possibly do, would be to cut off the termi- 
nations of the words, to make the Latin 
look like English; and this, be it observed, 
the physicians do in their love of abbrevia- 
tions. In the directions for use alone might 
or need a change be made: there seems 
no reason why mix should not be written 
as well as misce, or bed-time as well as hord 
somni, unless indeed it be that the practice 
demands some little education in the apoth- 
ecary, which will lead the way usefully to 
his botanical, chemical, and mineral stud- 
ies; the nomenclature and terminology of 
science being, for excellent reasons, couch- 
ed in a universal tongue. 

Let it not be supposed that the Latin of 
prescriptions is the cause of mistake. It 
will always be found, that error in dispens- 
ing has arisen not from misunderstanding 
Latin or prescription signs, but from being 
ignorant of the drugs, or generally from 
being careless of the matter in hand. 
Lately, we have seen death ensue from 
administering hydrocyanic acid for hyoscy- 
amus, not because the young murderer did 
not know language, but because he did not 
know one thing from another. These 
mistakes in things occur as readily in 
English as in Latin ;—the infant children of 
Colonel Stistead have been destroyed, with- 
in these last few days, by sending for red 
poppies instead of syrup of white poppies. 
The fact is, drugs are “edged tools,” and 
no one should handle them that is not fully 
aware of their use. 


THE LION’S MOUTH. 
“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 


EMENDATORY CRITICISM. 
_ Sm,—The field of criticism is divided 
into three portions :—Editorship, commen- 
tatorship, and that of translating. The first 
is that which I sit down to treat, and which 
has enticed, from its difficulty, so many 
scholars, and exercised their time and 
brain: and to prove how gainful sometimes 
the profession of editor, we need but men- 
tion, among Latin scholars only, Lipsius on 
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Tacitus and Seneca; Bentley, the skilful 
repairer of the “old Horatian way; Ruhn- 
kenius on Vell. Paterculus; all of whom 
may be termed, without straining courtesy 
too far, the restorers of their several authors. 

When the learned rubbish, sorry wit- 
nesses of the old-faced philosophers, poets, 
and historians, who graced antiquity, were 
dragged from the secret recesses of mon- 
asteries, and brought before a dark, unlet- 
tered, and bewildered world, even then 
there were some who entered themselves 
on the lists as champions of ancient 
literature, vying with each other for the 
olive branch in endeavouring to restore 
their favourite authors to their pristine 
purity: laying the ground-work on which 
their successors were to build. To my task 
then: 

“To alter is more easy than to explain,” 
says that dictator in the republic of letters, 
Sam Johnson, “and temerity is a more 
common quality than diligence.” Be it so. 
The same literary colossus, that the world 
might not impute to him the quality on 
which he would seem to throw a disad- 
vantageous reflection, has, emulating the 
Roman doctrine, that “’twas more praise- 
worthy to save a citizen than kill an ene- 
my,” by his own confession been more 
careful to protect than attack, in his cri- 
tiques on Shakspeare. An editor indeed 
should be well familiarized with his author’s 
style, his cast of thought and turn of 
expression, ere he presume to co.rect; and 
then he might only correct where it is 
evident the ignorant copyist has made an 
error in transcribing, and not merely to 
improve the sense, and make it suit to his 
own ideas of propriety of speech; since by 
misunderstanding, and then emending him, 
he makes his author appear inconsistent. 
If a statuary or painter were to take the 
eyes and forehead from the original he 
might be copying, and misunderstanding, 
or if, disapproving the beauties of the nose 
or mouth, he should supply one coined 
from his own fancy, he might give the leer 
of overweening impudence to a counte- 
nance of “modest grace,” and plant an 
angry nose on a placid countenance ; so an 
author might be made to appear equally 
ridiculous, by imprudent corrections from 
the busy pen of the editor. To frolic in 
conjecture, then, is indeed a game of 
hazard, and can be diverting only to the 
agent; and an agent of. this peculiar mould 
we cannot picture to ourse!ves, but as a 
“freshman,” or a too adventurous vracti- 
tioner in the mysteries of the craft. Were 
this way of emending universally prevalent, 
the remains of antiquity would soon be 
rendered (to use the term of Bentley) “a 
fardle of nonsense.” 

Bentley, the prince of critics, not only 
posed but received into the text of his 
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edition of Horace, (Reader, “ thereby 
hangs a tale!”) readings unbacked, so to 
speak, by the authority of MSS., and he 
tells us in his preface, that he esteems those 
most worthy of reception: “ Plura igitur,” 
he writes, “in Horatianis his curis ex con- 
jectura exhibemus, quam ex codicum subsi- 
dio; et, nisi me omnia fallunt, plerumque 
certiora.” If this be urged as an excuse, 
we should answer, (in the chaste and happy 
language of Johnson, though he does not 
himself allude to Bentley in the passage,) 
“ Bentley had that intuition, by which his 
author’s intention was immediately discov- 
ered, and that dexterity of intellect, which 
dispatches its work by the easiest of means.” 
The emendations of Bentley, as I have 
often heard my former Orbilius say, and he 
was a scholar, deeply imbued with classic 
lore, came over his mind like lightning. 
His emendations were such as required little 
of the argument, which was within the 
grasp of his vast mind, to prove them firm, 
nor more to prove the vulgar-lection corrupt. 
It is a wise maxim, that example is more pre- 
vailing than precept ; I will therefore produce 
an instance of Bentley’s ability in discover- 
ing errors, one which had prevailed, (as we 
learn from Pliny, B. xxxv. chap. 6.) since 
Vespasian’s age: I would allude to Virgil’s 
Ath Bucolic, v. 45. 


Nec varios discet mentiri lana colores, 

Ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti 
Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto : 
Sponte sua sandyx PASCENTES vestiet agnos., 


A reader would methinks be tempted to ex- 
claim, by the time he had conned the last 
line, with Hierocles,—* As many mysteries 
as words.”—But the mystery presently dis- 
appears, when Bentley emends NAscENTES: 
the justice of which happy restoration strikes 
at once the dullest mind. I would notice 
this the more particularly, since the old cor- 
rupt lection has been employed by the suc- 
ceeding commentators, for which careless- 
ness, a true lover of Virgil would be very 
ready to engage in a “wit-combat” (as the 
quaint and rugged Fuller terms controver- 
sies) against the whole tribe; if such be 
ever undertaken, we will furnish a motto, 
called from the exquisite lawyer in the old 
play :—“Commensabo actionem contra om- 
nes et singulos: et habebo pinguia damagia: 
et trounsabo vos, ut homo nunquam fuit 
trounsatus in toto mundo. Debet enim sur- 
gere per tempus qui me decipit But we 
wander from the given subject. 

Scholars are apt to treat conjectural 
emendations in general, unless the reading 
be against metre or sense, and is evidently 
an error of the transcriber, with neglect. 
I will quote two passages, from scholars who 
were constellations of learning in their age, 
Brunck and Grevius, the one treating an 
Athenian, the other a Roman author. (Br. 





The Lion’s Mouth. 


ad Asch. p. v. 265.) “Tales emendationes, 
quia sepenumero succedunt, non inde se- 
quitur eas contra veterum librarum fidem re- 
cipi debere.” Grevius (Pref. to Cicero’s 
Duties,) “A priscis libris non recedendum, 
nisi aut librarii aut scioli peccatum sit tam 
testatum, ut ab omnibus qui non caligant in 
sole, videri possit.”—There are other ways 
of transforming authors than by infirm cor- 
rections. Dryden’s publisher represents 
AEneas with a Roman nose, in compliment 
to the reigning King. Can any thing be 
more nauseous to a classic taste? But we 
have done. As Ihave not made any apol- 
ogy for trespassing on the public’s attention, 
Ihave begged Mr. Editor to insert my pri- 
vate note to him. 


Srr.—Vanity or some such demon has 
suggested me to offer these remarks for in- 
sertion; but the lover of literature may find 
another, and more worthy excuse, in an 
essay to rescue that happy restoration by 
Bentley from an unmerited oblivion.* I 
have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, 

Your humble correspondent, 

May 7th. 





We regret much that we have hitherto 
been quite unable to insert the “ Captain,” 
the “Old Maid,” and other communications 
of “W. T. H.”—We hope to insert one or 
the other at an early opportunity; but the 
author who sends articles of no immediate 
relation to the day, to a crowded periodical, 
must fortify himself with patience. 

Communications are left in Marlborough- 
street for the authors of “The Infected Vil- 
lage,”—“ Hartland, a Tale of Modern Ath- 





* Bentley would not have had so good and univer- 
sala reputation had he not been called upon by 
calumny to publish refutations of the same; and 
then he would always examine, says Boyle, his 
memorandum books. The Christ Church club, at 
the head of which was the smoker Aldrich, 
seemed to hold fast their opinions with astonish- 
ing firmness, though they had all argument, and 
the master-piece of Nature as their antagonists. 
“ This opinion,” the club seemed to intimate to 
the magnanimous hero, Bentley, “ fire cannot 
quench out of us; we will die in it at the stake.” 
—Bentley possessed the great requisite of a crit- 
ic, (as it certainly is, and as Gibbon says also,) 
viz. ARGUMENTATIVE Powers: it is the defi- 
ciency in this which renders Burman as a Latin, 
and Addison as an English writer, sometimes 
spiritless, (I had almost said tedious.) 

Brunck was a polite scholar, skilled in lan- 
guages, but though he had much genius, yet no 
nicety of taste to direct his judgments. His edi- 
tion of Sophocles must ever be the ground-work 
of future editions, and his Aristophanes is perfect, 
were the readings of the Ravenna MS. incorporat- 
ed. They were afterwards published by an igno- 
rant lawyer. 

Grevius was too hasty in his publications, but 
_ much and various information. But 

th Brunck and Grevius were too well acquaint- 
ed, if I may arrogate to myself a judicial char 
acter, with the printer’s devil. 
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ens,”—*“ Jean Paul,” and the critique on 
“Barbier,’—*The Adventures of an Un- 
successful Candidate at the last General 
Election,—“ Camoens and his Translators.” 

To Mr. Mackenzie we offer our best 
thanks for his communications,—we shall 
not hesitate to apply to him should we re- 
quire his kind assistance. To Mr. E. Con- 
dy we make the same reply. 

We regret that we cannot promise insert- 
ing all the “Last Leaves of a Poet,” but 
will select one or two as occasion serves. 

We must decline “The Philosophy of 
Hunger.” 

To our Correspondent from Naples, we 
say “ Publish your book,”—we wish we had 
time to reply to his long and interesting 
letters. 

Peter Clifford, a young author of Virginia, 
asks Paul Clifford to recommend him a sys- 
tem of reading for a desultory mind that 
dislikes the labour of reading at all. Paul 
Clifford answers thus:—“Since you have 
the literary capacities, my dear Peter, write 
a book that requires learning—the course 
of reading necessary will seem easy with 
an object in view—the delight of composi- 
tion beguiles the sense of duty,—by the 
time the book is written, the mind will have 
grown accustomed to exertion.” 

To the “Dialogues of the damned”— 
Echo answers “ Damned.” 

Zane will find his paper “ On the influence 
of Habit” in Marlborough-street. 

We have read with great attention the 
various communications of Captain B——, 
viz.:—* Tour to Mount Actna, Sicilian Sto- 
ries,” &c.: they will not suit our purpose, 
but they certainly merit publication,—they 
are sent to the publisher’s. 

“The Adventures of a poet” have termi- 
nated in Marlborough-street. 

“ Paganini’s Fiddle” under consideration. 

Many thanks for the beautiful engraving 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, distributing 
presents to her dependents on the night 
previous to her execution.—It is full of sen- 
timent and pathos—but the face of Mary 
might, we think, be handsomer—the execu- 
tion is rich and mellowed. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Sm Jonn Matcoutm.—Sir John Malcolm 
was born on the farm of Burnfoot, near 
Langholm, on the second of May, 1769. 
This farm was granted to the paternal 
grandfather of Sir John, at a low rent, by 
the Earl of Dalkeith, in 1707; it subse- 
quently became the residence of George 
Malcolm, the father of Sir John, who mar- 
ried Miss Pasley, daughter of James 
Pasley, Esq., of Craig and Burn, by whom 
he had seventeen children, fifteen surviving 








to maturity. Burnfoot is still inhabited by 
the Malcolms. 

In the year 1782 young John Malcolm, 
then scarcely 14 years of age, went out as 
a cadet to India. The first service of any 
moment in which he was engaged, was the 
celebrated siege of Seringapatam, in 1792, 
where his abilities attracting the notice of 
Lord Cornwallis, his lordship appointed him 
to the situation of Persian interpreter to an 
English force, serving with a native prince. 
In 1794, the state of his health, impaired by 
hard service, obliged him to revisit his na- 
tive country; and in the following year he 
returned to India, on the staff of Field Mar- 
shal Sir’ Alured Clarke: he afterwards. re- 
ceived the public thanks of that officer for 
his conduct at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope. In 1797 he was made Captain, 
and from that time to 1799 he was engaged 
in a variety of important services, when. he 
received instructions to join Nizam’s con- 
tingent force, withthe chief command of the 
infantry, at the head of which he continued 
to act, as well in a political as a military 
capacity, till the surrender of Seringapatam, 
where he prominently distinguished him- 
self. In the same year, he was selected 
by Lord Wellesley to proceed on a. diplo- 
matic mission to Persia—a country which 
no British ambassador had visited since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Upon his re- 
turn to Calcutta, he was appointed private 
secretary to the Governor-General, who: 
stated to the secret committee, that “he had 
succeeded in accomplishing every object. 
of his mission, and in establishing a con- 
nexion with the actual government of the 
Persian empire, which promised to British 
natives in India political and commercial 
advantages of the most important descrip- 
tion.” In January 1802 he was raised to 
the rank of Major; and on the oecasion of 
the Persian ambassador being accidentally 
shot at Bombay, he was again entrusted 
with a mission to that empire, in order to 
make the requisite arrangements for the 
rehewal of the embassy, which he accom- 
plished in a manner that afforded the high- 
est satisfaction to the Company. In De- 
cember, 1804, he was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. In the June of the 
following year he was appointed chief agent 
of the Goverhor-General, and he continued 
to serve in that capacity until March, 1806, 
having successfully concluded several very 
important treaties during that period. 

Upon the arrival in India, ir April, 1808, 
of the new Governor-General, Lord Minto, 
Colonel Malcolm was sent by his lordship 
to the court of Persia on a very important 
mission—that of endeavouring to counteract 
the designs of Bonaparte, then in the zenith 
of his power, wlio threatened an invasion of 
India by way of Persia, supported by the 
Persian and Turkish governments. In 
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this difficult embassy Colonel Malcolm did 
not wholly succeed. He returned to Calcut- 
ta in the following August, and soon after- 
wards proceeded to his residence at Mysore, 
after having, to use the words of Lord 
Minto, “laid the government under addi- 
tional obligations to his zeal and ability.” 
Early in the year 1810, he was again se- 
lected to proceed in a diplomatic capacity 
to the court of Persia, whence he returned 
upon the appointment of Sir Gore Ouseley 
as ambassador. So favourable was the 
impression which he made, on this occasion, 
on the Persian Prince, that he was present- 
ed by him with a valuable sword and star, 
and, at the same time made a khan and 
sepahdar of the empire; to that impression, 
indeed, may be ascribed much of the good 
understanding, both in a political and com- 
mercial point of view, which now so hap- 
pily subsists between this country and Per- 
sia. During this embassy, while at Bagdad, 
Colonel Malcolm transmitted to the gov- 
ernment at Bengal his final report of the 
affairs of Persia—a document so highly ap- 
preciated, that the government acknowl- 
edged its receipt to the secret committee in 
terms of unqualified praise. 

In 1812, Colonel Malcolm again visited 
his native shores. He was met by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany with the deepest regard and acknowl- 
edgment of his merits; and, shortly after- 
wards, he received the honour of. knight- 
hood. He returned to India in 1816, and 
soon became engaged in extensive political 
and military duties; he was attached, as 
political agent of the Governor-General, to 
the force under Lieutenant-General Sir T. 
Hislop, and appointed to command the third 
division of the army, with which, after 
taking Talym by surprise, he acted a prom- 
inent part in the celebrated battle of Me- 
hidpoor, when the army under Mulhar Rao 
Holkar was completely beaten, and put to 
rout. His skill and valour on this occasion 
were the theme of general admiration. A 
vote of thanks was awarded him, on the 
proposal of Mr. Canning, by the House of 
Commons; and the Prince regent express- 
ed bis regret that the circumstance of his 
not having attained the rank of Major-Gen- 
eral prevented his creating him a Knight 
Grand Cross: but his intention to do so was 
ordered to be recorded, and, in 1821, he ac- 
cordingly received the highest honour which 
a soldier can receive from his Sovereign. 
After the determination of the war with 
the Mahrattas and Pindarees, to which Col- 
onel Malcolm’s services so eminently con- 
tributed, he was employed by Lord Hast- 
ings in visiting and settling the distracted 
territories of Mulhar Rao, which, and other 
services, he accomplished in a most satis- 
factory manner, and gained to British India 
a large accession of territory and treasure. 
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In April, 1822, he returned once more to 
England, with the rank of Major-General ; 
and shortly afterwards he was presented by 
those who had acted under him in the war 
of 1818 and 1819, with a superb vase of the 
value of 1,500/. It was during this visit 
to England, too, that Sir John received a 
proud testimony of the favour of the East 
India Company, and acknowledgment of the 
utility of his public career, in the grant, 
passed unanimously by a General Court of 
Proprietors, of a thousand pounds per an- 
num, in consideration of his distinguished 
merits and services. 

Sir John had quitted India with the de- 
termination to spend the evening of his life 
in his native country; but the solicitations 
of the Court of Directors, and of his Majes- 
ty’s ministers for India affairs, induced him 
to again embark in the service of his country, 
where experience had so fully qualified him 
to act with advantage. In July, 1827, he 
was appointed to the high and responsible 
situation of Governor of Bombay, which 
post he continued to fill until 1831, when he 
finally returned to England, having effected, 
during the few years of his governorship, 
incalculable benefits for this country, our 
Indian territories, and every class of the in- 
habitants there. Upcen his leaving Bombay, 
the different bodies of the people seemed to 
vie with each other in giving proofs of the 
esteem and high consideration in which he 
was held. The principal European gentle- 
men of Bombay requested Sir John to sit 
for his statue, since executed by Chantry, 
to be erected in Bombay; the members of 
the Asiatic Society requested a bust of him, 
to be placed in their library; the native 
gentlemen of Bombay solicited his portrait, 
to be placed in their public room; the East 
India Amelioration Society voted him a ser- 
vice of plate ; the natives, both of the pres- 
idency and the provinces, addressed him as 
their friend and benefactor ; and the United 
Society of Missionaries, including English, 
Scotch, and Americans, acknowledged with 
gratitude the aids they had received from 
him in the prosecution of their pious labours, 
and their deep sense of his successful en- 
deavours to promote the interests of truth 
and humanity, with the welfare and prosper- 
ity of his country and countrymen. These 
were apt and gratifying incidents in the 
closing scene of his long and arduous ser- 
vice in our Indian empire. But whether at 
home or abroad, all parties who knew any- 
thing of his career concurred in awarding 
him the highest praises, both as a civil, mil- 
itary, and political character; and the brief 
encomium of Mr. Canning in Parliament, 
that he was “a gallant officer, whose name 
would be remembered in India as long as 
the British flag was hoisted in that country,” 
is only in accordance with the universal 
opinion of his merits. 
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Shortly after Sir John’s arrival in Eng- 
jand, in 1831, he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Launceston, and took an 
active part in the proceedings upon several 
important questions, particularly the Scotch 
Reform Bill. He frequently addressed the 
House at length; and his speeches were 
characterized by an intimate knowledge of 
the history and constitution of his country, 
though neither voice nor delivery were 
much in his favour with that assembly, at 
once so popular and so fastidious. Upon 
the dissolution of Parliament, in 1832, Sir 
John became a candidate for the Dumfries 
district of burghs; but being too late in en- 
tering the field, and finding a majority of 
the electors had promised their votes, he did 
not persevere. He was then solicited to 
become a candidate for the city of Carlisle, 
and complied; but it was at the eleventh 
hour ; and being personally unknown to the 
place, the result of the first day’s poll de- 
cided the election against him. Sir John 
then retired to his seat, near Windsor, and 
employed himself in writing his work upon 
the Government of India, which was pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, with the view of 
elucidating the different questions relating 
to the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter. His last public act was his able 
speech in the General Court of Proprietors of 
East India Stock, and the introduction of his 
resolutions relative to the proposals of gov- 
ernment respecting the charter—which reso- 
lutions were, after several adjourned discus- 
sions, adopted by a large majority. 

As an author, the name of Sir John Mal- 
colm will occupy no mean place in the an- 
nals of his country’s literature. His prin- 
cipal works are—A Sketch of the Sikhs, a 
singular nation in the province of the Pan- 
jamb, in India; the History of Persia, from 
the earliest period to the present time; 
Sketches of Persia; a Memoir of Central 
India; and his last work on the Administra- 
tion of British India. Sir John had also 
been engaged for some time past in writing 
a Life, and editing the >spers, of Lord Clive ; 
and we trust the work will yet be given to 
the public. 

Sir John married, on the 4th of June, 
1807, Charlotte Campbell, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Campbell, Baronet, who was 
Command«r-in-Chief at Madras, by whom 
he has ieft five children, viz., Margaret, 
married to her cousin, the present Sir Alex- 
arder Campbell ; George Alexander, a Cap- 
@in in the Guards, whose regiment is now 
in Ireland; Charlotte Olympia; Ann Ame- 
lia; and Catherine Wellesley. 





_ Genera, Artaur Sanpers.—In the 
city of Cuenca, Colombia, on the 6th Sept. 
1832, after a tedious illness, which terminat- 
ed in dropsy, General Arthur Sandes, of the 
Service of the Republic, son of the late 





John Sandes, Esq., of Listowel, in the coun- 
try of Kerry. This distinguished officer 
early took part in the war of the Indepen- 
dence of South America. From the begin- 
ning of 1818 he accompanied Bolivar, the 
Liberator of three nations, successively 
through all his campaigns, from which peri- 
od he took an active part in most of the en- 
terprises of that great man. In the battles 
of Pantano de Vaigas, Boyaca, Carabobo, 
Bombona, and Ayacucho, he displayed the 
genius of an accomplished soldier, combined 
with a chivalrous valour, which reflected hon- 
our on his country. Ia the first-mentioned 
of these bloody affairs which took place on 
the 25th of July, 1819, (Bolivar’s ae 
he received two severe wounds at the hea 
of the victorious regiment, the Rifles, while 
commanding that corpse as Major; and 
finally, his horse being shot under him—un- 
able to stand from loss of blood, he support- 
ed himself leaning against the carcass of 
the dying animal, and could not be prevail- 
ed on to quit the field until victory was pro- 
claimed, and at Ayacucho he was named 
General on the field of battle. He was 
brother of Captain Sandes, 47th, and Lieu- 
tenant Sandes, 9th Regiment, in the British 
service. 





Nicnotas Ipsttanti.—At Odessa, on the 
3d of April, Nicholas Ipsilanti. This gen- 
tleman was the younger brother of Alexan- 
der Ipsilanti, who began the Greek revolu- 
tion, by a movement in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, in 1820. Nicholas served under his 
brother, and commanded the celebrated 
corps called the “Sacred Regiment,” which 
contained in its ranks a number of Greek 
youths belonging to the first families, many 
of whom had studied in foreign universities. 
Nicholas distinguished himself at the head 
of those enthusiastic youths, who were 
nearly all destroyed. He was afterwards 
immured in the state prisons of Austria, 
with his brother, for many years, and the 
confinement had a fatal effect upon his na- 
turally delicate constitution. After his lib- 
eration, a few years ago, he returned to 
Kischenew, in Russia, where his relations 
resided; but for the last fifteen months he 
lived at Odessa. He survived his elder 
brother about four years, and he was only 
about thirty-five when he expired. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The History of Dissenters, from the Revolu- 
tion to the Year 1808, by David Bogue, D.D., 
and James Bennett. Second Edition, by 
James Bennett, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“T solemnly believe blue and red baboons 
to be more popular in England than dissen- 
ters. When a country squire hears of an 
ape, his first feeling isto give it nuts and 
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apples; when he hears of a dissenter, his 
immediate impulse is to commit it to the 
county gaol, to shave its head, to alter its 
customary food, and to have it privately 
whipped.” Times are altered since the 
facetious Peter Plymley thus described the 
state of general feeling in this country to- 
wards the descendants of the Puritans, the 
seceders from the established church. 
Great and surprising events have concurred 
with the illumination of the popular mind to 
remove much of this ignorance and preju- 
dice regarding that class of the community 
of whom Hume nearly a century ago as- 
serted that “the precious spark of liberty 
had been kindled and preserved, and to 
whom the English owe the whole freedom 
of their constitution.” 

Though far from being dissenters our- 
selves, we cannot help thinking that Non- 
conformity has received hard measure from 
the beginning—that its principles have been 
scandalously traduced, and that even in the 
eye of liberality serious misapprehensions 
are entertained on the subject of its political 
influence and its religious character. In 
attempting to account for all this, we shall 
perhaps be able to do justice to all parties, 
while we rescue the injured from a large 
portion of their unmerited reproach. Non- 
conformity may not, indeed, be all that its 
zealous friends maintain that itis; but had 
it been what its adversaries describe and 
denounce, outraged humanity would long 
ere this have exterminated its very name. 

The nature of dissent, the very first 
principle which it implies, renders it pecu- 
liarly liable to misapprehension, and to that 
kind of misapprehension which usually pro- 
duces hatred and contempt. It stands in 
the repulsive attitude of assumed superiority, 
and its advocates seem to say, “We are 
wiser and better than others.” It assumes 
to be disgusted with that which satisfies tne 
rest of the world—that its intellectual and 
moral taste is of a finer quality than theirs, 
and utterly irreconcileable with it. Thus, 
in the eyes of the majority, Nonconformists 
appear as their practical censors before the 
bar of whose judgment they are silently 
arraigned. Dissent in this view is even 
more provoking than avowed opposition ; 
men would far rather be assailed than avoid- 
ed; they prefer conflict to contempt. Non- 
conformity has drawn down upon itself the 
hatred and the censures of its numerous 
adversaries, from its necessary interference 
with the interests of a very influential class 
of the community. It was to be expected 
that the chief priests and rulers of the 
synagogues would regard with jealousy a 
rising sect which threatened the extermina- 
tion of their power. This alone is sufficient 
to account for the persecution of Christ and 
his disciples at Jerusalem ;—and that the 
silversmiths and shrine-makers to the Tem- 





ple of Diana should involve all Ephesus in 
an uproar for the purpose of driving from 
the city men who refused to lend themselves 
to their craft, and to worship their divinity, 
was no more than the dictate of that selfish- 
ness which predominates in human nature, 
Perhaps the fiercest form which selfishness 
can assume is that of religious intolerance ; 
and whoever calls bigotry into action may 
reckon upon having provoked aceasless and 
inveterate foe. Ecclesiastics, to whatever 
church they belong, are sufficiently tena- 
cious of their privileges; and, when these 
are invaded, they never fail to fulminate 
their vengeance against the offender. With 
an adroitness peculiar to their order, they 
constitute every offence against themselves 
an offence against Almighty God; making 
Heaven itself a party to their quarrel; and 
he that presumes to question their dogmas, 
or to secede from their communion, is in 
direct league with the Prince of Darkness. 
Nor is this all ;—it has almost grown into 
a sacerdotal axiom, that the enemy of the 
church is the enemy of the state; and that 
to dissent from the one is to subvert the 
other. Thus, the priest arms both worlds 
against the miserable wretch who ventures 
into the forbidden ground of Nonconformity. 
As in this Protestant country the clergy do 
not consider celibacy a virtue, they are dif- 
fused through all the gradations of society ; 
almost every family is immediately or re- 
motely connected with an individual of the 
clerical profession, so that the prejudices 
and enmites of the clergy are, to a certain 
extent, the prejudices and enmites of the 
nation; and as these have for ages been 
directed against every species of Noncon- 
formity, we are not to wonder at the perse- 
cutions it formerly endured, nor at the gross 
calumnies with which it has now to contend. 
Another reason which has operated against 
Nonconformity in the popular mind is, its 
utter want of those appendages which have 
an imposing effect upon the imagination 
and passions of men. Contrasted with the 
external grandeur of the dominant church, 
and even with the decayed splendour of the 
barely tolerated church of Rome, what. has 
Nonconformity to boast? The religion of 
barns can rear no mitred front amid “the 
dim religions light ” of abbeys and cathedrals. 
Its worship is as simple as that of the primi- 
tive Christians, who assembled in an upper 
room for prayer and breaking of bread; the 
garb it wears is that of the carpenter’s son 
of Nazareth; it inherits only his poverty ;— 
its associates are Paul the tent-maker and 
the fishermen of the lake of Gennesareth; 
the badge of its ministers is not the crosier, 
but the cross: it sits not like a queen to 
command and to receive the homage and 
the wealth of nations, but with its few 
weary pilgrims it labours up the steep 
ascent of suffering; its path to heaven is 
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not the broad road of worldly distinction 
where thousands greet and applaud, but the 
narrow way of loneliness and self-denial; 
it neither soothes the senses, conciliates the 
prejudices, nor tolerates the propensities of 
mankind: therefore, all manner of evil is 
spokea of it falsely. . ; ; 

A remote cause of the odium which stains 
the character of Nonconformity is the un- 
deniable fact that it was a great fermenting 
element in a political convulsion which 
shook the foundations of society. The 
subtle and matignant enemies of Noncon- 
formity, who, on this question, are equally 
the enemies of the constitution and liberties 
of their country, have taken infinite pains 
to cast the onus of the civil war, which 
ended in the dethronement and execution 
of the first Charles, upon the Puritans—the 
Nonconformists of that day. This is one 
of the most atrocious falsehoods in history, 
and which no writer in the nineteenth cen- 
tury can reaffirm, without incurring the 
guilt of deliberately bearing false witness 
against his neighbours. The ultima ratio of 
kings, which is generally their first as well 
as their last reason for tyranny, is really the 
last ever resorted to by an oppressed and 
enslaved people. The sword is seldom un- 
sheathed by subjects against their govern- 
ment, until it becomes their only defence. 
This, at least, was eminently the fact in the 
case before us. The nation, driven to des- 
peration by the aggressions of an odious 
religious faction, who deluded the monarch, 
and artfully made his power the instrument 
of their vengeance, against all who dared 
to exercise the right of private judgment, 
and to worship God according to the. dic- 
tates of their conscience, rose up, en masse, 
to assert its rights, and to save from utter 
destruction its expiring liberties. It has 
been well observed of the ill-fated Charles, 
that “he was neither by nature nor nurture 
wise.” He was first weak and then wicked. 
The false incense of a crafty and bigoted 
priesthood,—offered to him for the sake of 
securing, not his prerogative, but their own 
domination,—he mistook for loyalty. Flat- 
tered by their hypocrisy, he obeyed the im- 
pulse of gratitude, and never failed to yield 
to their wishes, though at the expense of 
justice and humanity. But in making them 
more than subjects, he made himself less 
than a sovereign. He broke the constitu- 
tion because it would not bend, and banish- 
ed the laws because they would not flat- 
ter. He sacrificed the crown to exalt the 
mitre ; and oppressed his subjects to support 
the crown. Monarchy and the Church be- 
came at last hateful ; by making themselves 
dreadful, and by grasping at too much, lost 
all. The nation, after ten years’ patience, 
under the continued assaults of rapine and 
tyranny, had a fortuitous but favourable op- 
ted put into 7" hands to relieve 








themselves. They soon found that they 
were strong, and therefore resolved to be 
free. The monarch would not, during any 
period of the struggle, accept of constitu- 
tional obedience; the people would not 
submit to be slaves. The sequel is suffi- 
ciently known. 

Notwithstanding the misrepresentations 
and calumnies which disgrace this part of 
our written history, the Commonwealth pre- 
sents one of the brightest pages in our an- 
nals. The Lord Protector well became the 
greatness of his station. He maintained 
the dignity and glory of England abroad, 
and the people were comparatively happy 
at home. Under his administration, men of 
the first order filled the most important 
offices in church and state. Cromwell’s 
chaplains would have adorned the golden 
age of letters; as they were undoubtedly 
the brightest ornaments of religion. Milton 
was his secretary ;—wisdom sat in his coun- 
cils, and valour gathered for him unfading 
laurels in the field. “Canting Hypocrite 
as he has been termed, he stilled the fury 
of persecution, and though religious contro- 
versies were keenly agitated, the civil 
rights of the contending parties were held 
sacred, But ere the system of government 
and law thus introduced could be perfected, 
and just us its benefits were taking root 
and beginning to flourish, the Restoration 
came as a withering curse and swept it all 
away. The triumphant despotism brought 
with it irreligion, profaneness, and vice; 
the national character was suddenly trans- 
formed; the whole current of opinion was 
changed; and with one voice both the court 
and the nation announced their degeneracy 
by calling “evil good and good evil.” The 
tyrant who fell a victim to his own breach 
of the laws, and who forfeited the crown by 
confiscating the property and shedding the 
blood of his unoffending subjects, was de- 
nominated “a blessed martyr.” The war 
of patriotism against oppression was termed 
rebellion ; the gicrious heroes who died in 
the conflict of freedom were stigmatized as 
traitors; Episcopacy was proclaimed, the 
religion, the only religion of Protestants; 
persecution was confounded with zeal for the 
true church ; and intolerance was enforced 
as the first duty of the state. Then it was 
that Nonconformity was denounced. All 
other parties ashamed of their share in work- 
ing out the liberty of their country, and 
ready to bow their necks to a worse des- 
potism than had been overthrown, meanly 
transferred what was now deemed an in- 
explicable disgrace from themselves to the 

uritans. The Puritans did not shrink 
froth the imputation. It was their glory 
that they had taken part with the nation 
in denouncing the tyrant, who, as Dr. 
Southey says of the Second James, would 
have “ brought back the Romish superstition, 
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and together with the religion would have 
overthrown the liberties of England.”* 
During the entire reign of Charles the 
Second, those who had espoused the cause of 
the Parliament against his father, and all who 
adhered to their principles or inherited their 
spirit, were proscribed and disgraced The 
poets and historians of the time united te 
cover them with unmerited obloquy. Ridi- 
cule held them up to derision, and malignity 
invented the most shameless and palpable 
falsehoods to make them objects of univer- 
sal detestation. The errors, mistakes, and 
crimes of individuals were painted in the 
most hateful colours of exaggeration, and 
then imputed to the whole body of the 
Puritans ; and since that period to the pres- 
ent, ignorance, fanaticism, injustice, malice, 
cruelty, and, in fine, rebellion, have been 
currently, and in all popular and courtly 
publications, charged upon Nonconformity. 
The misfortunes of a cause, whose short- 
lived triumph rendered its fall signally dis- 
astrous, have been converted into atrocious 
offences, and subtilely, zealously, and per- 
severingly mingled up with its principle; 
while a powerful and victorious reaction of 
other principles has mainly contributed to 
perpetuate the calumnies and keep alive 
the animosities of its foes. The High 
Church party have been humourously de- 








* By the by, how exquisite is the consistency of 
this Laureate of Church and King! The oppo- 
sition to Charles the First, he tells his rea ers, 
was a rebellion; those who made the noble stand 
against him are termed “a faction,” and the 
“apostles ” and “ bell-wethers ” of rebellion are 
the mild epithets employed to designate their 
leaders. But the enforced abdication of James, 
the exile of that illustrious fugitive, with all the 
branches of his family, and their utter and ever- 
lasting exclusion from the throne of their ances- 
tors, he describes as glorious to the pure and ir- 
Sac. church by which it was effected. 

ill the Laureate condescend to extricate him- 
self from this dilemma! If the Revolution of 
1688 was necessary, so was that which dethroned 
Charles the First. Ifresistance in the one case 
was a duty, was it not imperiously so in the other ? 
Why, then, should one be termed the “ Grand 
Rebellion,” and the other the “ Glorious Revo- 
lution?’ May not the guilt that forfeits the 
crown deserve a greater loss? None but a capi- 
tal _— can’ merit the first penalty ; and, if 
this committed, what but mercy can shield 
the criminal from the last severity? The right 
of deposing implies the right of inflicting con- 
dign punishment, if it be deserved. When the 
former is conceded, what becomes of the doctrine 
of passive obedience and non-resistance? and 
when this is practically renounced, as it was by 
its most strenuous advocates in the instance of 
the Revolution, where is the guilt of those who 
sacrificed a tyrant to savethe nation? The same 
Divinity that hedged round the sacred person 
of Charles cnsietied that of James; and what are 
we to think of the pious logicians who apply the 
principle to one monarch, and practically deny it 
in their conduct to another? Are the clergy of 
the Church of England so far privileged, that, 
with aagrcoe U they may preach one doctrine and 
practise another ? 
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scribed,—and itis scarcely a caricature,—ag 
having adopted this standing maxim—* That 
all the Dissenters who ever lived, or shall 
live to the end of the world, must be the 
very individual men that murdered King 
Charles the First with their own hands,” 
The “Quarterly,” the “ British Magazine,” 
cum multis alivs, are ever and anon tracing 
the descent of modern Nonconformity to 
the regicides. According to one clerical 
novelist, the author of the “ Velvet Cush- 
ion,” they are all regularly descended from 
those arch-fiends who “rebelled upon prin- 
ciple, and murdered the monarch for con- 
science sake.” These are rather intempe- 
rate epithets, and might have been spared, 
especially when the want of final success is 
the only crime with which the people of 
England were chargeable, in deposing a king 
whose son and successor the dominant 
church drove from his throne, and therefore 
effected, not a grand rebellion, but a glori- 
ous revolution. 


“ Rebellion ! soul-dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained.” 


Nonconformity is doomed to bear this re- 
proach ; but had not England’s sons, in the 
day of her utmost peril, stood up against the 
tyrant and his army of cavaliers, and thus 
given the example which was followed ina 
subsequent reign, where would have been 
our charter and birthright? The curse of 
the Stuarts would have been upon us for 
ages, and a greater the vengeance of 
Heaven has never yet inflicted upon a sinful 
people. 

Other causes combine to render Noncon- 
formity an object of general aversion to @ 
world that takes its religion upon trust, and 
allows not the spirit of scriptural piety to 
operate in forming its character. Our limits, 
however, will not suffer us to enumerate 
them; yet must we, in conclusion, advert to 
that which has been a never-failing source 
of ridicule and contempt. It cannot be de- 
nied that Nonconformity has been occasion- 
ally associated with fanaticism ; that its abet- 
tors have been distinguished by manners 
as singular as their opinions; that their 
phraseology on common topics of discourse 
has been that of the Holy Scriptures on the 
most sacred themes; that both in their reli- 
gious services and their intercourse with 
each other, their language has been pecu- 
liarly susceptible of perversion; that the 
solemn has bordered on the profane, and the 
sublime on the ridiculous ;—the whole has 
been inconsiderately stigmatized as cant 
and hypocrisy: the circumstances, the edu- 
cation, and the habits of the men have sel- 
dom been taken into account; and this 
sweeping censure has been cruelly, and 
rom age to age, passed upon them. To 
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form a just estimate of their character we 
must look at their deeds. As a body they 
have never dishonoured their strict profes- 
sion of Christianity: they have been men of 
many virtues; and we know not where to 
look for the community which has given 

“Such heroes to earth and such martyrs to hea- 

ven.” 


The work which has drawn from us these 
observations is a “History of Dissenters,” 
written by members of their own commun- 
ion, thoroughly acquainted with their excel- 
lencies and faults, and they are, for the most 
part, impartial. The public may now read 
and judge for themselves. We recom- 
mend this “ Book of Nonconformity ” to all 
who are admirers of Dr. Southey’s “ Book of 
the Church.” We cannot exactly say they 
are suitable companions for each other ; but, 
as antagonist powers, their being brought 
into collision will be of great service to the 
cause of our common Christianity. The 
Dissenters are, in some things, wrong; the 
Church is not always nght. We should be 
glad to see a comprehension large enough 
to embrace in one communion the devout 
and the virtuous of every existing denomi- 
nation of Christians. 


The Americans. By an American in Lon- 
don. 12mo. 


Jonathan has buckled on his armour to 
some purpose. What havoc has he made 
with the Halls and the Trollopes, and the 
heavy artillery brought upto support them 
by their faithful allies, the “ Quarterly ” and 
the “British!” The Captain may “ go to 
bed;” he can have nothing more to do in 
this breathing world. But will he sleep ?— 

“Tn that sleep what dreams may come! ” 


Poor man! he is discomfited, and we can- 
not find it in our hearts to pity him. The 
lady will probably attempt to brazen it out. 
She is of the sex, but not of the class, to be- 
tray even the iafirmity of blushing. Her 
education is complete: she is, we fear, in- 
corrigible ; the state of her conscience will 
not allow her to feel remorse. Judging 
from her books, she can have no compunct- 
lous visitings of nature. Mr. Stuart’s book 
was sufficient to throw discredit upon all 
that she has written; but ghe present work 
has left her without defence. She saw little 
of America, scarcely anything as exhibited 
in those circles where a correct estimate 
could be formed of the manners of its peo- 
ple ; and all that she has seen she has gross- 
ly, shamefully misrepresented. The strong 
language of one of her advocates, that, if, 
na particular statement, she is not borne 
out by the facts, she is guilty of an intolera- 
ble calumny, applies, in all its force, to every 
statement, and from beginning to end her 
narrative is false. We should not deal thus 
unceremoniously with a lady, were we not 








compelled to sacrifice gallantry to truth, and 
did we not feel that when the character of a 
whole nation is at stake, all personal con- 
siderations are insignificant. This very 
lively and manly publication, from a writer 
of undoubted veracity, of competent knowl- 
edge, and whose every page and every line 
is a refutation of the recent falsehoods put 
forth against his country, will do more to 
disabuse the public mind in Europe on the 
interesting topics brought under discussion 
than any other work that has hitherto ap- 
peared. Itis written in perfect good tem- 
per: the author feels his strength; and it is 
often the prowess of a giant that goes forth 
to battle sure of the victory. We are rather 
curious to see what the “Quarterly ” will 
do with him. Will its magnanimous editor 
make the amende honorable? If he eats his 
words, it will be as the redoubtable Pistol 
ate the leek—with wry faces and “ hateful- 
est disrelish,” his mouth “with soot and 
cinders filled ;” but, perhaps, like Falstaff, 
he will not do it on compulsion. Will he 
give up his Trollope? He must either do 
this, or part with his last shred of character. 
Even in these degenerate days, reputation 
is of some importance to the accredited ad- 
vocate of High Church orthodoxy. But how 
can he expunge from his pages the loath- 
some extracts which describe “the Revi- 
vals” and “the Camp Meetings?” By 
transferring them to his work has he not 
made them his own? And now that they 
are proclaimed to all the world, not merely 
as caricatures, but as gross and scandalous 
libels, will it be a satisfactory apology that 
he received them as veracious, withopt in- 
vestigating their truth, or even their proba~ 
bility? We leave the “British” to its con- 
sistency ; and congratulate ourselves that 
we have not been the dupes of calumniators, 
but that we have ever denounced them as 
the enemies of their country and of all man- 
kind. Mr. Colton’s book is too piquant not 
to be read, too reasonable not to be believ- 
ed; and so triumphaut in its conclusions, 
that America may even thank her traducers 
for having called forth in her behalf so pow- 
erful a defender. Even Captain Hall must 
acknowledge that there is at least one 
American that understands the English lan- 
guage; and Mrs. Trollope will scarcely 
have the effrontery to deny that he has 
treated her with the urbanity of a gentle- 
man. She has received at his hands far 
greater forbearance than she deserves; and 
this, we are persuaded, will be the univer- 
sal conviction, both on this and on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantés (Ma- 
dame Junot.) Vol. v. 

Positively these gossiping volumes have 

in them such a power of fascination, that the 

moment we commence the perusal of any one 
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of them, we cannot lay it down till it is fin- 
ished. The duchess is a charming writer; 
the woman—the French woman—appears in 
every page ; she does not write, she speaks, 
and we hear her voice; she does not de- 
scribe herself or others, but she comes into 
the room leading them by the hand, and 
they stand before us in all the freshness of 
life and nature: the scenes startle us as a 
reality. Weshall be sorry when the drama 
closes upon us; but all things have an end. 


Turkey and its Resources; its Municipal 
Organization and Free Trade ; the State and 
Prospects of English Commerce in the East ; 
the New Administration of Greece, its Revenues 
and National Possessions. 8vo. 


The Turkish empire, that so long tottered 
on its base, is now prostrate. At the pres- 
ent crisis, it is a subject of intense and awful 
interest to the civilized world. We trust 
Great Britain will not be unmoved at the 
spectacle, and that her Government will 
feel that the moment is arrived when, in re- 
lation to Turkey and to Europe, they have 
a great duty to perform. Mr. Urquhart thus 
describes the position of Turkey, as impli- 
cating the interests of four out of five of the 
great states of Europe :— 

“ One,” he observes, “‘ has for its chief end to 
create anarchy in Turkey ; one, that order and 
tranquillity should be maintained. but under the 
most despotic form of government; the third 
endeavours in vain to conciliate a general system 
of support with a particular scheme of dismem- 
berment; and the fourth, which alone has a di- 
rect and philanthrophic interest in preserving its 
inte rity, and in reforming its abuses, unfortu- 
nately, by the very absence of a specific and in- 
terested object, is either unprepared or interferes 
when too late.” 

This being, as we are persuaded, the true 
state of the case, we enter fully into the au- 
thor’s views in the next paragraph. 

“Tt is the deep conviction that the future 
condition of Turkey hangs at this moment on 
foreign policy, and that to this country will be- 
long, as the event will decide, the honour or the 
reproach,—nay, more—the profit or the loss,—of 
her preservation or her destruction,—that in- 
duces the writer of the following pages, at so 
critical a moment, to publish his opinions on the 
elements of re-organization which Turkey pos- 
sesses.”’ 

We recommend the work as containing 
full information on every topic connected 
with the present state and probable destiny 
of the Ottoman power. The opinions of 
the writer are sometimes bold; but a little 
reflection convinces us that they are just. 
The work fully answers to its title, and is 
the best condensed account of Turkish 
affairs that we have yet seen. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture. Part XII. and Last. 
The size and beauty of this part, and the 

immense number of cuts which it contains, 

would make it extremely valuable, even if 
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the letter-press were a mere description 
of the cuts: this, however, is by no means 
the case. In this part, which concludes the 
work, Mr. Loudon has given what he con- 
siders the theory of Architecture, under the 
title of the “Principles of Architectural 
Criticism.” We have read the pages de- 
voted to this subject with great attention, 
and have been exceedingly pleased with 
the good sense and sound information 
which they contain. We advise every one 
to study them who may wish to know in 
what the merits of an edifice consists, or 
who wishes to make one what it ought to 
be. Mr. Loudon lays down three funda- 
mental principles :—First, that every build- 
ing should possess the conveniences neces- 
sary for the uses for which it may be 
designed,—secondly, that its outward ap- 
pearance should express its use ; for exam- 
ple, a house should be distinguished at first 
sight from a stable, &c.,—and thirdly, that 
it should possess a certain degree of 
architectural style ; that is, that its outward 
appearance should be arranged according 
to regular laws, and that all its parts should 
be in harmony with each other. These 
principles are clearly laid down and fully 
developed. Mr. Loudon is an enemy to all 
mystery ; what he treats on he explains 
au fond, and in language that may be 
understood by the general reader. It has 
hitherto been generally asserted by most 
architectural writers, that architecture is an 
art of imitation,—purely imitative one writer 
calls it,—and that the type of Grecian style 
was a wooden hut, that of the Gothic an 
arbour, that of the Egyptian and Hindoo a 
cave, and that of the Chinese atent. This 
Mr. Loudon denies. He contends that 
architecture is an art of utility, springing 
from the wants of men, and varying in 
different countries, from local circumstan- 
ces, or the different habits and inclinations 
of mankind. 

The illustrated portion of this part is 
excellent. We were particularly pleased 
with the fountains, some of the designs for 
which were so elegant, and had such a 
cool, refreshing air, that we almost longed 
to repose beside them, and listen to the 
gentle dripping of the water. The interiors 
of rooms in villas are also very beautiful: 
those in the Elizabethan and Gothic styles 
struck us as particularly good, and some of 
the furniture to correspond. Most of these 
are designed by a young architect of the 
name of Lamb, whose taste and skill in 
drawing are so conspicuous, that we scarce- 
ly ever were struck with a beautiful design 
but, on turning to the name, we found it 
was drawn by Mr. Lamb. Altogether, we 
have seldom seen a work which we think 
more deserving of public patronage ; and 
we have no doubt that the time will soon 
come, when not only every architect and 
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artist, but every country gentleman, will 
think his library incomplete, unless Lou- 
don’s “Encyclopedia of Architecture” is 
upon its shelves. 


History of the Christian Church. By the 
Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A., §c. Vol, 1. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

We notice this elegant volume merely 
for the purpose of announcing that the 
historical series of the “Cabinet Library” 
has commenced as auspiciously, and is 
executed thus far with as much ability, as 
those which have already so deservedly 
obtained the patronage of the public. The 
peculiarities of Mr. Stebbing’s “ History 
of the Church,” as distinguished from those 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, as 
well as the character of the work as a 
literary performance, we hold ourselves 
engaged to present to our readers as soon 
as we receive the complete series. 


Facts not Fables. By Charles Williams. 


12mo. 


We do not quite comprehend Mr. Wil- 
liams’s logic; he argues, that if Fables be 
good, Facts must be better. We do not 
perce.ve the sequitur. As sources of in- 
struction, fables and facts cannot be com- 
pared; that is best which best answers its 
design; a fable may teach better than a 
fact. This He well knew who generally 
spake in parables, and instructed men in 
the science which makes wise to salvation, 
through the medium of stories which he 
invented for the purpose. We are pleased, 
however, with Mr. Williams’s “ Facts.” It 
is just the book for children, and its whole 
tendency is to imbue them with the spirit of 
humanity towards the whole animated crea- 
tion. The most effectual way to prevent 
cruelty to animals is to render the rising 
generation familiar with such beautiful 
narratives as those which we have great 
pleasure in recommending to every domes- 
tic circle in the empire. 


The Infirmities of Genius illustrated, by 
referring the Anomalies in the Literary Char- 
acter to the Habits and Constitutional Pe- 
culiarities of Men of Genius. By R. R. 
Madden, Esq., Author of “ Travels in 

' Turkey,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The title of these volumes is too general 
and indefinite. “The Infirmities of Gen- 
ius !’—what does this mean? “ Anomalies 
in the Literary Character” is nearly as 
obscure. “Habits and Constitutional Pe- 
culiarities !’—do not these comprehend the 
very infirmities of which they are represent- 
ed as the origin? Precision, indeed, in 
terms does not seem to be one of Mr. 
Madden’s distinguishing qualities as a wri- 
ter. A great portion of the present work 
does not apply to men of genius at all, but 
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to those who pursue literature as a profes- 
sion, or who devote themselves to intellec- 
tual as distinguished from manual occupa- 
tion. The first volume is desultory ; and 
several of the topics, which are dwelt upon 
at considerable length, have a very remote 
connexion with the general design of the 
author, which, indeed, he has well described 
in the conclusion, at the end of the second 
volume. Mental and moral irregularities 
frequently lead to physical derangement, 
and lay the foundation of diseases which 
strengthen and increase the causes which 
have produced them; while the habits of 
sedentary and studious men, a too close 
application to a favourite and absorbing 
pursuit, will lead to those eccentricities and 
deviations from propriety which have so 
often shaded the glories of some of the 
most gifted of our species. Mr. Madden 
is one of the medical profession; and in 
this character, as developed in the work 
before us, he appears to the greatest possi- 
ble advantage. He has applied his science 
to the subject under consideration with 
great ability; and his suggestions and cau- 
tions, if properly regarded by the literary 
profession, for whose benefit they are 
chiefly intended, will be productive of 
incalculable benefit. The brief sketches 
which the work contains of the physical 
infirmities of Pope, Johnson, Burns, Cow- 
per, Byron, and Scott, are admirable: these 
alone entitle it to no mean place among the 
literary productions of the day. The work 
is one of high value and deep interest, and 
will amply deserve the most extensive pat- 
ronage it can receive. 


The Parson’s Daughter. 3 vols. 


“Mais, Denon, contez nous cela!” was 
the exclamation of Napoleon to that cele- 
brated raconteur, who gave his own peculiar 
charm—that touch turning into gold—to 
whatever he narrated. The compliment 
which the conqueror paid to Denon’s style of 
story-telling in conversation we must pay 
to Mr. Hook’s style of story-telling in fic- 
tion. Of all the annals of the day, “contez 
nous cela” is the ejaculation naturally ad- 
dressed to him; for who tells them with so 
much animation and epigram? He paints 
portraits in words, as Lawrence painted 
them in colours; full of grace and fashion 
also, with that indescribable air which marks 
the present time, and in some instances 
wrought up to deep and touching beauty. 
To this the author adds a vein of carica- 
ture which had been out of keeping with 
the painter’s high art, but permitted to the 
variety of the writer. Who that remembers 
the keen satire, blended with the most naivé 
touches, of “ Burton Danvers,” or the pathos 
of the severer delineation of life in “Cousin 
William,” but will readily admit, as a debt 
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of gratitude, the praise we have given? 
Hook’s characteristics are, a lively percep- 
tion of all the peculiarities and ridicules that 
float on,’or rather that form the surface -of, 
society, together with the secret inpulses, 
the quick vanities, the small motives, that 
are “the hidden springs of the machine.” 
In his plots he delights, perhaps, too much 
in improbabilities ; but his characters are al- 
ways true to nature, and no one brings out 
their peculiarities with greater effect in dia- 
logue. The “Parson’s Daughter” lacks 
none of his wonted spirit. The first volume 
is admirable ; the last is somewhat conscious 
that there “ must be three of us.” As one 
of our best writers of the shorter tales, we 
almost regret that Mr. Hook did not add 
one other tale, and so have shortened its 
predecessor. Still we are well content to 
“take the goods the gods provide us,” and 
be duly grateful for a very witty, lively, 
and interesting fiction. The two feminine 
portraits are exquisitely drawn, and we 
strongly contrast the one with the other; 
Lady Frances deserves to be preserved in 
a museum, as a perfect specimen of a fide 
“woman of the world.” The worst fault of 
the hero is that he is too true to nature,— 
there are plenty of Captain Sheringhams. 

We now part from the “ Parson’s Daugh- 
ter,” only hoping she will bear her future 
honours meekly, and not have her head 
turned by the compliments which we pre- 
dict will fall to her share. 


Musgrave’s Translation of the Psalms. 


A most elegant version, and one to which 
we ought long since to have done justice. 
It may be that Mr. Musgrave has adhered 
too closely to what is termed the classic, 
but is in reality the old French school of 
versification; but despite that fault, we 
must esteem this volume as supplying a 
great desideratum in sacred literature, and 
incomparably the most scholastic and grace- 
ful paraphrase of the Psalms that we yet 
possess. 


THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s THEATRE.—Pasta and TaGtiont still 
remain the grand attractions of the Opera—the 
Queen of Love and the Fairy of the Dance di- 
vide the empire of admiration. The two great 
novelties of the month have been the Opera of 
Norma, and the ballet of Inez de Castro. In 
the former Pasta outdid all her former do- 
ings. People call this wonderful woman the Ital- 
ian Siddons—she is herself. It is not fair, and it 
is scarcely complimentary, though we ourselves 
have done it, to compare these two wonderful 
women. Pasta is every-thing that Siddons was 
in lofty and soaring conception, in dignity of de- 
meanor, and comprehensive and minute knowl- 
edge of effect ; but as Siddons never sang and as 
Pasta never played Lady Macbeth, we will make 
no more attempts at drawing a parallel. Let the 





critics see this wonderful Italian with a disposi- 
tion to study her, and a wish to appreciate, and 
nothing they can write can possibly approach 
what they must feel: we consider her quite past 
our praise, as she is beyond our capacity of criti- 
cism. We might write a volume on her acting, 
we could never succeed in a critique. The Bal- 
let has gone off well, but heavily, grand, imposing, 
dull, and long. Madame Pellerini enacts her 
part of Inez extremely well, and Taglioni, by 
one step, at once relieves usfrom the oppressive 
horrors of its prolixity. ‘That it has succeeded is 
owing to these two ladies, and not to its own 
merits. The real story has been abused, and mal- 
treated, and nothing in compensation has been 
given. It is grand, but it is not good—splendid- 
ly tedious, and nothing instructive. 





Drury Lane.—Old Drury has closed, and 
Cooper, in taking his farewell in name of the 
lessee, announced that the management for the 
future would be vested in himself. His speech 
of adieu was not so well received as such oratory 
is generally, and when allusion was made to the 
number of foreign artistes that had been procured 
at such great expense, the disapprobation was 
most strongly made manifest. The circumstance 
of Cooper being the future manager was hailed 
in its announcement with very considerable ap- 
plause, and we have no doubt his diligent habits, 
and his great experience, entitle him well to the 
office : the deportment of a gentleman, and the 
experience of a man of the world, are two essen- 
tial qualities in the choice of a manager; and, in 
addition to these, the knowledge of stage business 
he is well known to have by heart. 

Though Mr. Bunn is put forward nominally as 
the lessee of the two theatres, it is stated that 
Captain Polhil! is still the man—certain it is that 
he is one of Mr. Bunn’s securities. 





Covent GarpDEN.—This theatre, it appears, 
is to be open during the whole year, and the per- 
formances will be confined to opera and specta- 
cle, while the other house is to have a corps dra- 
matique for our national plays. An arrangement 
of such a nature is no doubt desirable, and will, 
we expect, meet with success. The decline of 
the “legitimate ” it is foolish to attribute to high 
salaries, to large theatres, or to deficiency in 
dramatic talent. Supply always equals demand 
—it is in literature as itis in a market of any 
other producible goods. We cannot pause to 
discuss this proposition here, as our space will 
not allow us; but every frequenter of the theatre 
knows that, when Young played Iago, and Kean 
Othello, the theatre filled. There is now no 
Kean, and Young has left the stage, and he has 
no successor. More than this we remark : the 
stage will have no genius until some fortunate 
London manager finds out the talent hidden in 
a country barn, and brings up the fortunate in- 
dividual to London to speculate on a “hit.” 
Gold “ rules the camp, the court,’’—the threatre. 
Captain Polhill and such gentlemen are the 
Rothschild of the dramatic stock-market, and 
they elevate or depress taste as their prototype 
rises or sinks the funds. For instance, Malibran, 
de Meric, and Vestris, in performing their parts 
in the “ Marriage of Figaro,” must, of necessity, 
have commanded, as they did, an overflowing au- 
dience, Let us have for the performance of the 
plays of our old dramatists, actors who equal in 
their own conception of poetry and personifica- 
tion of character these ladies in the characters 
they assumed in the “ Marriage of Figaro,” and 
we shall hear no more of a declining stage ; but 
as long as acting insufferably dull, ill-advised 
casts of character, and nonsensical writing is tol- 
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erated, we shall have deserted houses and a de- 
generate stage. But to return to Covent Garden 
in particular.—Malibran has been ill and she is 
better, and again in the ‘‘ Somnambule ” she en- 
chants every one. Madame Schreder Devrient 
has been performing in the opera of “ Fidelio,” 
and her singing was wonderful, and the audience 
seemed to think so. The novel character to 
Madame Vestris, of Massaniello, has been at- 
tempted, and with success, by this versatile and 
surprising lady. Many other novelties are in 
progress, and the management is in high glee at 
what they consider their flattering prospect. The 

rformance of Mozart’s opera of the ‘“ Magic 
Flute * has been honoured by the presence of 
the Queen and the Duke of Gloucester. 


Otympic.—The “ Covent Garden Company” 
still holds out the siege, and the “ Wife” has 
been continued, though the career is for the 
present stopped: The “ Bridal Promise,” taken 
from Herold’s opera of ‘‘ Zampa,” has been per- 
formed, but with no particular success. The re- 
ceipts are still good, but do not pay the full sal- 
aries. 


The Surrey has produced “Jonathan Brad- 
ford,” and commanded good houses. Matthews 
has continued his success at the Adelphi, which 
theatre re-opens this month for dramatic per- 
formance. Madam Vestris is engaged at the 
Haymarket. Warde, Miss Jarman, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley are engaged at the Victoria Theatre. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Instirution.—After a few introduc- 
tory remarks on the rapid progress of electrical 
science within these few years, Dr. Ritchie pro- 
ceeded to the developement of the subject of 
electromagnetism and magneto-electricity. In 
examining the principles of the common galva- 
nometer, he showed that its indications could 
not be relied on ; and consequently many points 
which had been considered as well established 
were entirely groundless. He showed that his 
torsion galvanometer (vide “ Philosophical 'Trans- 
actions”) was the only instrument which gave 
accurate results, and that the laws of the con- 
ducting powers of metals, investigated by Sir H. 
Davy, M. Becquerel, and others, were without 
foundation. In the second part of the lecture 
he examined some curious properties of electro- 
magnets, which he had lately discovered, and 
exhibited the continued rotation of a temporary 
magnet round its centre by the action of perma- 
nent magnets. The mode of effecting this con- 
sists in suddenly changing the poles of the tem- 
porary magnet, and thus, at the proper moment, 
converting attraction into repulsion. In the 
third division of the lecture a mode of obtaining 
an almost continuous current of electricity from 
common magnets was explained, and the appa- 
ratus exhibited. Dr. Ritchie remarked, that the 
plan now exhibited had been devised, and the ap- 
paratus partly constructed, eight or nine nui 
since; but that the laborious duties of his situa- 
tion prevented him from completing it till lately. 
The instrument consists of a series of soft iron 
cylinders, having ribands of copper surrounding 
them, as in his mode of detonating oxygen and hy- 
drogen. These cylinders are made to revolve 


rapidly opposite the poles, so that, before one | 
current ceases to exist, the other is beginning to | 


be formed. By a 
paratus, Dr. Ritchie has succeeded in obtaining a 
series of sparks from the common magnet, form- 





ing a commiete circle, which appears in the dark 
like a circle studded with the finest diamonds, 
producing a very pleasing effect. 





Society or Arts.—The annual presentation 
of rewards by this Society has taken place. 
There were in all, 68 rewards, in agriculture, 
mechanics, and chemistry.—The silver Ceres 
medal was awarded to Mrs, Gilbert, of Eastbourne, 
for bringing sea-side shingle into cultivation; 
and the large silver medal to Captain Lord John 
Hay, R.N., for a telescope-holder, for the use of 
a person with only one hand. The gold Isis 
medal was awarded to Mr. Wilson Neil, of Brat- 
tlebridge, for his communication on the prepara- 
tion of varnishes. In the Fine Arts, for the best 
copies, a silver palette was awarded to Miss 
Frances Robertston, of Worton-house, Isleworth, 
for a pencil drawing of figures; and to Miss Ro- 
sina Vendramini, of Chiswick Mall, the large 
silver medal. For originals the large silver medal 
was awarded to Miss Eliza Manning, of Newman- 
street, fora model of a bust from life. In archi- 
tectural studies the silver Isis medal was award- 
ed to Mr. R. W. Billings. Several of the can- 
didates were of very tender years, particularly 
Miss E. O. Stanesby, of Vivianterrace, Chelsea, 
who received the silver Iris medal for a copy, in 
Indian ink, of figures; and her brother, Master 
I. T. Staaesby, who received a silver palette for 
a copy ofa head. Miss Caroline Derby, of Gsna- 
burg-square, received the large silver medal for an 
original composition, in water colours, of figures. 





Lonpon Mecuanics’ InstirutTi0on.—-The 
general quarterly meeting of this institution has 
been held at the Theatre, Southampton-Buildings, 
Chancery-lane, J. Hemmings, Esq. in the chair. 
The minutes of the last quarterly meeting were 
read and confirmed. ‘The report of the Commit- 
tee of Management was then brought forward. 
It is stated that the balance in hand at the com- 
mencement of the quarter was 381, 19s. ld.; the 
receipts 4427. 10s. 10d.; expenses, 4111. 2s. 8d; 
leaving a balance of 701. 7s. 3d. The number of 
members at the commencement of the quarter 
was 1,112, the present number is 1,168. 


VARIETIES. 


Important Discoveries in Magnetism.—Profes- 
sor Kiel, of Jena, has made some important dis- 
coveries and improvements in the quality and use 
of the magnet. Ata late meeting of the Royal 
Society, the Professor was introduced for the 
purpose of presenting to the notice of the Fellows 
some of his improved magnets, of a very seperior 
power, as well as explaining their efficacy in the 
cure of nervous diseases, and to which they have 
been very extensively and successfully applied 
by Dr. Kiel on the continent. Itis evident, from 
the very superior degree of power possessed by 
Dr. Kiel’s magnet, that he adopts some mode of 
accumulating an intensity of magnetic force, su- 
age to any method known or adopted by Eng- 

ish philosophers. A small lyre-shaped magnet, 
of which he is possessed, weighing but Slbs,. is 
capable of sustaining a weight varying from 100 
to 130lbs., according to the state of the atmos- 
phere ; magnetism, as well as electricity, being 
greatly modified by atmospherical influence. 
This must be acknowledged to possess a greater 
intensity of accumulation of magnetic force than 
in any magnetics of equal size hitherto known ; 


peculiar arrangement of the ap- | whiist the Professor assures us that the power 


contained is permanent, even without the con- 
tinuous contact of the bar. This magnet is also 
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possessed of very singular properties of inducing 
chemical action, in reddening vegetable blues, ac- 
celerating crystalization, &c. But the most sur- 
prising point connected with these magnets is 
their singular efficacy, discovered by the Profes- 
sor, in the cure of diseases connected with the 
nervous system, as in neuralgia, cephalagia, &c., 
and in alleviating the worst symptoms of ticdoul- 
oureux, epilepsy, paralysis, rheumatism, gout, 
spasm, é&c. In these complaints the most im- 
mediate relief is obtained ; and (says Mr. Booth, 
the lecturer on chemistry) “from various in- 
stances of its efficacy in trials which I saw made 
at a public infirmary, I feel convinced that this 
discovery of a new branch of the healing art 
must shortly rauk as a new era in the history of 
medicine. A most singular proof of the suscepti- 
bility of nervous sympathy to magnetic influence, 
was shown by the diminution of temperature in- 
duced through the course of a nerve, by the ap- 
plication of a magnet, amounting to a painful 
sensation of cold, and sinking the thermometer 
to five or seven degrees, a fact which must be 
sufficient to convince the most sceptical or preju- 
diced observer.” 


Dividends.—On the 10th of October, 1832, 
there were dividends due to 33,958 persons on the 
3 per cents. reduced ; to 26,849 on the 34 reduc- 

3 to 1232 on the 34 annuities, 1818; to 5636 on 
the 4 per cent. annuities, 1826 ; to 24,221 on long 
annuities; and to 4583, on annuities for terms of 
years. There were payable, on the 5th of Janua- 
ry, 1832, to 95,555 persons on the 3 per cent. 
consols, of whom 28,722 received less than 51., 
and six more than 50001.; 447 on the 3 per cent. 
annuities, 1726; 82,194 new 34 annuities; 237 
new 5 per cent. annuities ; and 4839 on annuities 
for terms of years. The whole number receiving 
dividends is 279,751. 





Trish Judges.—The returns a see | the sala- 
ries of Judges of the Courts in Ireland in 1792, 
and at the present period, show the following 


statement :— 
British Currency. 


Lord Chancellor in 1792 £3692 6 01 
Augmented in 1802 6307 13 10 
£10,000 0 0 


The salary was reduced in April, 1832, to 80001. 


Droits of Admiralty.—By returns which have 
just been printed, it appears that the droits of the 
Admiralty, which have accrued during the pres- 
ent reign, have been as follows :—In 1830, noth- 
ing; in 1831, 1091. 19s. 3d., of which 361. 4s. 9d. 
have not yet been paid; and in 1832, 11. 16s. 4d. 
The registrar receives a poundage out of the sums 
paid; but his chief emoluments depend on the 
general business of the Court of Admiralty. From 
another return, it appears that the balance in 
hand, and in Exchequer bills on the half-yearly 
account of Sir G. F. Hampson, Bart., the receiver- 
general, ending the 15th of March last, was 14081. 
2s. 7d4., and Exchequer bills, 20002. 





Hops.—In the year ending January 5th last, 
there was imported into Great Britain from the 
Hanseatic towns 11,167lbs. of hops. During the 
same period, there was exported from Great Bri- 
tain to the Hanseatic towns, 44,727lbs.; to the 
Cape, 9441bs.; to New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land, 2221 Ibs. : and to the United States 
of America exactly the same amount of 2221 Ibs. : 
total exported, 50,113lbs. 


A return has been printed, by order of the 
House of Commons, of the assessment of one hun- 





Varieties. 


dred of the highest-rated houses in London and 
in the country. It appears from this return 
that the highest-rated house in London is that of 
the Duke of Sutherland, in Stable-yard, West- 
minister, rated at the annual rent of 3,9001., and 
that the amount of assessment is 5521. 10s. 
Among the other houses in London in this return 
are—the East India House, rated at 2,5001.; the 
Duke of Devonshire’s, 2,5001.; Apsley House, 
1,8501.; the Bank of England, 2,5951.; Northum- 
berland House (Charing Cross,) 1,5001.; United 
Service Club, 1,3501.; Atheneum Club, 1,3001.; 
British Museum, 9501. ; and the Mansion-house, 
i,5001. Among the lowest-rated buildings in the 
list is the Stock-Exchange, which is set down at 
the annual value of 7007. In the country, among 
the highest-rated houses, are—those of Mr. Coo; 
er, of Brighton, valued at 1,1501. per annum; Mr. 
Stuckey’s, Brighton, 1,0901.; the York-house 
Hotel, Bath, 9941.; and the Duke of Bedford's, 
Woburn, 6002. The lowest-rated houses in the 
country, in this list, are valued at 2601., and there 
are only eleven estimated at above 4001. per an- 
num, 





sage the interesting ‘papers laid before the 
House of Commons, are the extracts of the Cor- 
respondence of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, on the subject of Emigration, with offi- 
cial Personages employed in the British Colonies. 
With reference to Canada, it appears that, in 
1832, the number of emigrants, arrived and actu- 
ally settled in the provinces during that year, 
amounted to 55,000 persons; and that they 
brought with them a capital of from six to seven 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; one individual 
alone having a credit on the Quebec Bank for 
16,0001., and another for 40001. The reports 
speak of the great change observable in the con- 
dition of the latest emigrants ; they being, for the 
most part, of res table character and in good 
circumstances. The number of emigrants who 
—— by cholera amounted to 2,350 persons. 

he demand for labourers appears to be greatl 
on the increase, and varies from 2s. 6d. to 7s. éd. 
per diem. The number of emigrants sent out by 
parish aid, for the year 1832, was 4,988. 


A return has been printed of the quantity of 
foreign corn “ admitted for home consumption ” 
since the last corn-law came into operation, that 
is, from the 15th July, 1828. The account ter- 
minates at the 5th April last, and embraces there- 
fore a period of four years and nine months. The 
wheat imported was 4,785,746 quarters; the duty 
received 1,604,1901., averaging for the whole pe- 
riod 6s. 8d. per quarter.—The whole imports of 
grain and flour, including that from Canada, and 
the peas, beans, &c., was about 8,300,000 quarters, 
which divided among 4% years gives 1,750,000 
quarters as the average annual quantity of foreign 
grain consumed in the United Empire. This 
will be about one-thirteenth part of the grain 
raised in Britain, and probably about one-fifteenth 
of what comes to market. The largest imports 
were in 1831, the quantity of corn and meal of all 
kinds for that year being 3,528,000 quarters, a 
great part of which, however, must still be in 
bond. In 1832, the importation was smail. No 
corn-law protects the British farmer against the 
increasing imports from Ireland, which now 
amount to about 2,500,000 quarters annually. 
The duties on corn, meal and flour imported, have 
yielded 580,0001. per annum to the Exchequer 
since the present corn-law came into operation. 





The Ss of foreign tin imported into the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1833, was 29,203 ewt. 1 qr. 8 Ibs. ; the 
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uantity exported during the same period was, 
British tin a) ,837 cwt. San. 3 lbs., foreign tin, 
21,719 ewt. 3 qrs. 13 lbs. 

It appears by the latest reports that there are 
30,312 subscribers to the following societies :—for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge—for Pr ating 
the Gospel—Clergy Orphan—-Church Building— 
National School. The subscribers are thus di- 
vided :—Clerical, 14,152 ; lay, 10,883; females, 
5,276; leaving out the latter class (in which many 
clergymen’s wives and daughters are included) it 
appears that the clergy, besides the collections 
they obtain, personally contribute to these socie- 
ties for advancing the temporal and eternal in- 
terests of the people, very nearly one-third more 
than all the laity of the empire. 


Statement of the shipping employed in the 
trade of the United Kingdom in the year 1832, 
showing the number and tonnage of vessels clear- 
ed inwards and outwards with the number of their 
crews :—Inwards: British—Ships, 13,372; tons, 
2,185,980; men, 122,594. Foreign—Ships, 4,546; 
tons, 639,979; men, 35,399. Outwards : British 
Ships, 13,292; tons, 2,229,269; men, 128,293. 
Foreign—Ships, 4,391; tons, 651,223; men, 34,- 
834. 


The number of vesse}s, with their tonnage, that 
were built and registered in the several ports of 
the British Empire, in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1833, amounted to—Ships, 759; tons, 
92,915. Steam-vessels, 33; tonnage,2,851. The 
number and tonnage of ships that have been mort- 
gaged wholly or in part, — the year 1832, is 
—Ships partly mortgaged, 176; tons, 33,438. 
Ships wholly mortgaged, 293; tons, 43,544. 


A valuable paper has been laid before the House 
of Commons, being a digest of the episcopal rev- 
enues and patronage in Ireland. e are pre- 
vented by its length from printing the details, 
but give a summary of the revenue, the number 
of acres, the number of tenants, and the amount 
of rent of which each See is in the yearly receipt : 


Revenues | Number of | 
of those jacres pro- 




















Sees and/jfitable and|N Amount 
Prefer- | unprofita- of of 
ments an-|ble possess-|t rt Rent. 
nexed tojed by each 
them. See. 
ARCHEPISCOPAL Sgzs. £. | Acres. 4. 
Armagh 17,669] 100,563} 190} 4,634 
Dublin 9,320} 34,040} 151] 3,202 
Cashell 7,354, 20,046; 18} 2,100 
Tuam, and 8,206 64,683 74) 1,440 
Ardagh 4 22,216 25} 1,289 
Eriscorat Sees. 
Province of Armagh. 
Meath 5,220) 29,269} 53) 3,065 
Clogher 10,371} 22,591 96) 2,536 
Down 5,896} 30,245} 36) 1,352 
Derry 14,193) 77,102} 200) 2,593 
Raphoe 5,787, 1,392) 137) 1,451 
Kilmore TAT7| 28,531 69} 1,537 
Dromore 4,813} 18,422) 151) 1,518 
Dublin Province. 
Kildare 6,451 5,075) 51) 2,630 
por ry aa 64) 1,015 
erns 
Cashel Province 550} 26,294 70) 2,096 
imeric 5,368] 12,985) 43) 2,452 
Waterford 4,323| 13,189] 12] 2,493 
Cork . 11,486} 58} 1,461 
a 19 5,008} 12,482) 83} 1,341 
illaloe 
Tuam Province 4,532] 16,766} 78) 1,345 
Elphin 7,034) 42,843] 126] 2,044 
—_— 3,260) 11,745, 24) 543 
illala 


4,081) 45,543} 111) 1,280 








Totals 








151,1971 669,247! 1,929 45,258 
10 





The amount of duty paid by the following prin- 
cipal fire assurance companies for the quarter 
ending the 25th December, 1832, was as follows : 
—Sun, 29,1071. 48. 1d. ; Phenix, 19,6440. 4s. 10d. ; 
Protector, 16,3001. 16s. 10d.; ‘*<\ eee 
14,2731. 1s. 9d. ; Norwich Union, 20,7991. 3s. 6d. 


The duty received on gold and silver plate, 
for the year 1833, was as follows :—gold, 4,3981. 
5s. 6d, at 17s. per ounce, and on silver, 62,5821. 
16s. 10d., at 1s. 6d. per ounce. 





It is calculated that the profits of the Crown, 
from the sale of quack medicines amounted, dur- 
ing the last year, to nearly 50,0002. 





The receipts of the Church Missionary Society 
during the past year have exceeded those of the 
previous year by 7,8501. 





The number of persons in Great Britain, who 
have been summarily convicted of smuggling 
since the passing of the act, the 6th of Geo. IV., 
was 1827; of this number 97 paid the penalties, 
either in whole or part, 596 were sent to serve on 
board his Majesty’s ships, 1226 were imprisoned, 
and 158 still remain in confinement. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


The Precious Metals.—A paper laid before 
Parliament decides the question as to the com- 
parative productions of the American gold and 
silver mines during the last ten years, ending with 
1829, and the periods immediately preceding. 
This return exhibits a material falling off; and 
although much of the diminution may, perhaps, 
fairly be attributed to the unsettled state of the 
countries in which the mines are situated, still 
there is abundant reason for concluding that the 
source itself is approaching to exhaustion. From 
this curious document we make the following 
abstract :—From 1790 to 1809, the mines of Mex- 
ico yielded gold of the value of 4,523,3781., silver 
94,429,3031.—Those of Panama, gold 223,5181., 
silver ——. —Chili, gold 863,9741., silver 944,7361. 
—Buenos Ayres, gold 1,862,9551., silver 19,286,- 
8301. From 1810 to 1821, Mexico yielded gold 
1,913,0751., silver 45,388,7291.—Panama, gold 23,- 
603!., silver ——}; Chili, gold 1,904,514/., silver 
878,1881.—Buenos Ayres, gold 2,161,940I., silver 
7,895 ,8421.—Russia, gold 3,703,7431., silver 1,502,- 
981l. ‘The returns from Monte Video are too 


vague to lead to any safe results. The compara- 


tive increase or decrease in periods of ten years is 
as follows :—Mexico, from 1790 to 1799, and 1800 
to 1809, in gold an increase of 16 1-10th, in silver 
a decrease of 2 2-5th, on the whole a decrease of 
1 3-5ths, as compared with the first period—from 
1810 to 1819, in gold a decrease of 30, in silver a 
decrease of 48 3-5ths, onthe whole a decrease of 
47 4-5ths, as compared with the first period— 
from 1820 to 1829, in gold a decrease of 78 7-10ths, 
silver a decrease of 56 2-5ths, on the whole a de- 
crease of 57 2-5ths, as com with the first 
period. Panama, from 1790 to 1799, and 1800 to 
1809, in gold a decrease of 11 7-10ths, as compar- 
ed with the first period—from 1810 to 1819, a de- 
crease of 93 3-10ths—1820 to 1829, a decrease of 
86 4-5ths. Chili, from 1790 to 1799, and 1800 to 
1309, in gold an increase of 65 4-5ths, silver a de- 
crease of 31, on the whole an increase of 4 3-5ths 
—1810 to 1819, in gold an increase of , silver 
an increase of 30 4-5ths, on the whole an increase 
of 149 3-5ths,—1820 to 1829, in gold an increase 
of 55 2-5th, silver a decrease of 81 3-10ths, 
on the whole a decrease of 31 9-6cths. Buenos 
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Ayres, 1790 to 1799, and 1800 to 1809, in gold an 
increase of 45 4-5ths, silver a decrease of 23 4-5ths, 
on the whole a decrease of 19 1-5th—1809 to 1819, 
in gold an increase of 42 3-5ths, silver a decrease 
of 51,on the whole a decrease of 514—1820 to 
1829, in gold an increase of 42 3-5ths, silver a de- 
crease of 70, on the whole a decrease of 62 3-5ths. 
From 1820 to 1829, Russia produced in gold 
3,703,7431., in silver, 1,502,9812. On the produce 
of the whole of these mines, therefore, from 1790 
to 1799, and from 1800 to 1809, there has been, 
as compared with the first period, in gold an in- 
crease of 26 4-5ths, silver a decrease of 6 3-5ths, 
on the whole a decrease of 4 4-5ths—from 1810 to 
1819, in gold an increase of 20 2-5ths, silver a 
decrease of 494, on the whole a decrease of 45 
4-5ths—and from 1820 to 1829, ingold an increase 
of 743-5ths, silver a decrease of 56 3-5ths, and on 
the whole a decrease of 49 7-10ths. 


Parisian Statistics —A table of the births and 
deaths in the twelve arrondissements of Paris, 
during the year 1832, which has lately been pub- 
lished, presents the following results:—In the 
course of the year there were 45,675 deaths and 
26,364 births ; namely, 28,565 deaths and 21,322 
births in private houses, and 17,010 deaths and 
4902 births in the hospitals: thus, one-fifth of the 
es = sama are born in the hospitals. Among the 

irths in private houses there were 16,553 of le- 

itimate children, and 4769 of illegitimate. Inthe 
ospitals only 499 were legitimate, and 4498 ille- 
gitimate. Thus, of the total births, above one- 
third were illegitimate children. The deaths ex- 
ceed the births by 19,371; but, by subtracting 
about 19,000 occasioned by the cholera, there re- 
main nearly 25,000 deaths, which number corres- 
ponds with that of former years. The seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth arron- 
dissements lost in private houses, in 1832, the 
twenty-second part of their pees whilst the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth lost but 
one thirty-fourth. This disproportion becomes 
still greater if to the number of deaths in private 
houses we add those which took place in the hos- 
itals, and which chiefly consisted of individuals 
longing to the last six arrondissements of Paris. 
The arrondissements where the mortality was 
greatest are the most unhealthy quarters of Paris, 
gg the streets are narrow and the houses very 
ofty. 

There is now being cultivated in Sweden the 
plant called by Linnezus the Astragalus basticus, 
which is found to be a very good substitute for 
coffee, and begins to be much used as a beverage 
in that country. It endures the coldest climate, 
and Dr. Bayrhammer, of Wurtzbourg, offers to 
send gratuitously 100 grains to all who wish to 
cultivate it, and will communicate to him the 
results of their management. 


In Wythe county, Virginia, in a spur of the 
Allechany Mountains, called the “ Tobacco Row,” 
is a perpendicular ledge of rock fronting the 
south-east fifty feet high—on an open sunny situ- 
ation. Thirty feet from the base, a horizontal 
crack or fissure opens in the rock, from half an 
inch to six inches in width, and extending near 
eighty feet in length. This fissure is full of bees. 
Their numbers are so great, that, in the summer 
time, they hang out in huge clusters for several 
feet above and below the fissure, in its whole 
length. A short distance above are two other 
cracks, containing earth, in which grow some 
little chinquapin bushes, and these are covered 
with the bees. They frequently go off in huge 
swarms, like a barrel or hogshead in bulk, and 
are often compelled to return, finding no place 
large enough to contain them. In the spring, 
previous to commencing their labours, the dead 





bees, remnants of comb, and cuniog of the hab- 
itations, which are brought out and dropped by 
them,-make a winrow of a foot in height, the 
whole length of the opening.— American Paper. 


=— 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


Hints on the laying out of Pleasure Grounds. 
—The first general rule is, not to plant too thick- 
ly. Light and air are essential to vegetation ; 
and, unless trees have room to expand their 
branches, they become weak and etiolated, and 
are neither ornamental in the landscape nor use- 
ful for timber. Air is also iniltepenechle for giv- 
ing colour. The leaves of trees in crowded 
shrubberies never attain their proper colours, 
and on the variety of their tints much of the 
beauty of the scenery depends. A skilful land- 
scape gardener arranges his trees so that the 
colours of those placed near together may harmo- 
nize; and he includes a suitable proportion of 
evergreens, that the shrubbery may present an 
appearance of beauty and luxuriance in winter as 
well as summer. 

To produce fine effect in planting, it is neces- 
sary that the landscape gardener should study the 
natural character and habits of every tree.— 
These peculiarities are always essentially the 
same, and though in some instances, from crowd- 
ed situations, bad soil, &c., they may appear to 
differ, yet there are — certain grand lead- 
ing features which invariably distinguish one ge- 
nus from another; for example, the lilac, the 
elm, and the holly have all a — air of solidi- 
ty and heaviness, very different from the airy 
lightness of the birch, the laburnum, the arbour 
vite, or the tamarisk. Some trees rise to a con- 
siderable height from the ground without branches, 
having a thick, bushy head, while others form a 
wide spreading base on the ground and rise grad- 
ually to conical, or pyramidal tops. The shades 
of colour in the leaves are also as distinct as the 
forms of the trees; the green of some is pale, of 
others dark ; sometimes it appears shaded with 
brown, sometimes with purple, and occasionally 
it is tinged with yellow, pink, and white. In 
some cases the under side of the leaves is of a 
different colour tothe upper side, and thus many 
various shades are presented when the branches 
quiver in the wind; and in other cases the leaves 
assume a variety of different tints in spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn. Some leaves are persistent, 
that is, remain very long upon the tree, such as 
the beech and hornbean ; others fall all at once, 
like the dios pyros; the wood of some trees is 
yellow, and dhe it is red, &c. All these 
varieties of colour and form ought, of course, to 
be carefully considered by every one who desires 
to plant or lay out grounds, and the landscape 
gusbenee who wishes to attsin any eminence in 
his profession ought to study them —— 
It is easy to acquire a knowledge of lines and 
mathematical forms, but a man must possess the 
eye of a painter, and some degree of poetical 
feeling, to produce a fine effect in planting plea- 
sure grounds. 

The art of planting pleasure grounds is not 
confined to the mere mechanical operation of 

utting trees into the ground; attention should 
be paid to their form, size, and colours; and the 
effect should be considered which they will pro- 
duce at different periods of the year. One of 
the most important points is to arrange a planta- 
tion in Pe Oy manner as to make it afford an 
agreeable landscape at every season of the year. 
Flowering shrubs should be mixed with evergreens, 
and these again with loftier deciduous trees, 
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which should be so contrived as to present a 
variegated outline to the sky. When a lawn is 
to be surrounded by a belt of trees, dwarf and 
bushy shrubs should be planted near the grass, 
and behind these should rise others increasing in 
height, soas to form a bank of foliage. In this 
bank, the different kinds of green should be 
mingled so as to combine harmony with variety ; 
and attention should be paid to the colours which 
the leaves of the different trees are likely to as- 
sume in autumn, so that their foliage at that sea- 
son also may produce a beautiful and harmonious 
effect. The most difficult part of —— pleas- 
ure grounds is the arrangement of single trees ; 
since nothing can be worse than to see a lawn 
dotted over with them. When introduced, they 
should be planted sparingly, and so contrived as 
to give the last finish to the picture, like touches 
from the hand of a master. Single trees should 
always be handsome ones, depending solely on 
their individual beauty of form and foliage, and 
not upon their flowers, Flowering shrubs are 
seldom compact enough for single trees. A weep- 
ing ash, forming a tent with its long and regular 
branches ; a parasol acacia, stretching out equal- 
ly on every side; a purple beech, sweeping the 
turf with its foliage and rising gradually to a con- 
ical top, and, in short, all trees which look well 
all round, are best adapted for this purpose. 

Flowering shrubs should always be planted in 
masses of one kind ; and, as most families con- 
sist of plants of a great variety of sizes, the pyra- 
midal form may be preserved when it is wished 
to have a group of flowering shrubs on a lawn, by 
arranging the dwarfs nearest the grass, and 
placing the tallest inthe centre. The Rhododen- 
drons form a very handsome family ; their blossoms 
are splendid and of every hue, generally from 
pure white, to pink, lilac, and scarlet. These 
shrubs are mostly very hardy ; and the common 
sorts vary in height from the R. maximum, which 
grows to the height of ten or fifteen feet, down to 
the R. hirsutum, and R. ferrugineum, both of 
which almost creep upon the ground. Rhododen- 
drons usually flower in May; they require a great 
deal of moisture, but most kinds are perfectly 
hardy, and blossom freely ; there are twenty-four 
different species besides innumerable hybrids, but 
those most commonly found in gardens and shrub- 
beries are the R. ponticum, and the R. cataw- 
biense. 

As it is a great object to have a brilliant show 
of flowers early in the season before the roses 
and annuals eclipse all the beauties of the gar- 
dens, it may be advisable to enumerate a few 
hardy flowering shrubs, which blossom in April 
and ie, One of the first and most beautiful of 
these is the Magnolia conspicua. The flower 
consists of large white velvet looking petals, with 
a rich yellowish spike in the centre. 





The Tulip—The cultivation of the Tulip, 
which is now become a fashionable amusement 
among the Nobility and Gentry, is a most inter- 
esting pursuit, and a source of endless variety. 
Tulips are divided into three classes: the rose, 
which is rose on a white ground; the hyblemen, 
which is purple on a white ground ; and the biz- 
ard, which allows of any variety of colour on a 
yellow ground. In forming a tulip bed, it is 
usual to have one-third of each colour, which is 
found to be the best mixture. It is necessary, 
however, before a tulip is admited into a bed, 
that it should possess the requisite properties, 
which are, a good cup shape, rather broad at the 
base, or, as it is termed, the shoulder; petals, six 
in number, round and even at the edges; to be 
perfectly clear round the stamine; the colour 
dark and clear, and well pencilled on the edge, 
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forming a perfect feather round each petal—this 
is termed a feathered flower. flamed flower is 
where the colour is marked up the rib of the 
petal, flaming on either side; in all cases it is 
desirable that the ground colour should be pure, 
neither a faint yellow nor a bad white. Any 
tulip possessed of the above properties may be 
admitted. It is then only necessary to arrange 
them according to their heights, having the 
tallest in the middle row, and shortest on either 
side. The bed being thus arranged, they may be 
planted a time from the Ist to the 20th of No- 
vember. They will not require any care from 
the time of planting until the second week in 
February, when it will be desirable to hoop them 
over, and to protect them in frosty or very wet 
weather with mats. It is by no means so trouble- 
some as it appears; a very little arrangement 
will render it quite simple. In raising tulips 
from seed, it is necessary, before commencing, to 
have a good stock of patience, as it requires 
many years’ growth before a seedling comes to its 
perfect colouring. It is desirable, when persons 
wish to raise tulips from seed, that they should 
select, at the time of flowering, some of the most 
perfect sorts ; these they should impregnate with 
other sorts, of equal beauty, avoiding as much as 
possibile any of the creamy-white grounds, or faint 
yellow. There is also one other point which 
should be attended to, which is, when any late- 
blooming sort is selected for seed, it should be 
crossed with an early sort, by which means the 
seedlings are more likely to flower at the proper 
season. There is no rule for the mixture of the 
different shades of colour, as it must be entirely 
left to the taste of the person making the cross. 
The seed should be sown in November, in a cool 
frame, where it will grow freely, but the bulbs 
must not be taken up until they have made two 
years’ growth; they may then taken up and 
preserved till November; when they should be 
planted in the garden. In June they will require 
to be taken up again : and this planting and taking 
up. must continue until the bulbs are seven years 
old, when they will begin to bloom, as they seldom 
flower until they are that age. The trouble, 
however, does not end here ; for most of them, if 
not all, will come whole-coloured, or, as they are 
called, breeders: these must be cultivated until 
the colour separates or breaks, which will some- 
times take place the first or second year, but more 
can | they continue whole-coloured for many 
years. It is from these breeders the new varieties 
are obtained ; and, as it is quite uncertain whether 
the flower when it breaks will be good, of course 
when a very superior kind is produced, it fetches 
a high value. There are, however, now so many 
fine varieties, and at such moderate prices, that a 
tulip-bed, instead of being, as formerly,a ve 
expensive thing, is now to be obtained for a small 
amount—an average, for instance, of 5s. per root 
would produce a beautiful bed. 


From a report on agriculture in Flanders, we 
learn that, in that country, the method wipe te, 
horses is far superior to the English method. 
The shoe is so formed that the whole of the foot 
has a bearing.—This strikes us to be necessary. 
Whereas the English farriers’ shoe causes a bear- 
ing only on the edge of the hoof. To this is 
attributed many of the incurable lamenesses to 
which the horses of this country are subjected, 
such as corns, thrushes, contracted heels, &c. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


New Lanterns for Ships.—Capt. de Coninck, 
of the Danish Navy, has invented a new kind of 
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signal-lantern, found to be of great utility in the 
Navy, the light of which is much more brilliant 
than that at present in use. It is obtained on the 
argand principle, without the use of glass, by 
conveying a current of air through the lantern. 
The lamp contains sufficient oil to last several 
hours, and is not liable to the effects of bad 
‘ weather. It is said to have been tried with 
complete success ina gale of wind. The above 
officer has also applied the same principles to the 
construction of deck lanterns, eight or ten of 
which, when placed midships, are sufficient to 
give light to the guns on the deck of the largest 
man-of-war. The light is so well secured from 
external effects, that it withstands the concussion 
= by the a of guns, which so frequent- 
y extinguishes the lights of common lanterns. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Waltzburg, a Tale of the Sixteenth Century, 
3 vols post 8vo. 

Cambridge Classical Tripos Examination Pa- 
pers, 1831-2-3, 12mo. 

Cambridge Greek and Latin Prize Poems, 
1832, post 8vo. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Hers- 
chel, being the 43d volume of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, fep. évo. 

The Abbess, a Romance, by the Author of the 
“ Domestic Manners of the .\ mericans,” 3 vols., 


post 8vo. 

The Library of Romance, Vol. VI., The Slave 

King, 12mo. 
he Parson’s Daughter, by the Author of 
“ Sayings and Doings,” 3 vols., 8vo. 

Bridgewater Treatises : Rev. Thomas Chalmers 
on the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, 2 
vols., 8vo. 

Heeren’s Historical Researches concerning the 
Asiatic Nations, 3 vols., 8vo. 

Andrew the Savoyard, from C. Paul de Kock, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Infirmities of Genius, by R. P. Madden, 
Esq., 2 vols., 8vo. 

Philosophy in Sport, new edition, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Delaware, or the Ruined Family, 3 vols., post 


vo. 
The Original Legend of Der Frieschutz, trans- 
lated from the German, 18mo. 
Macdonall’s Narrative of a Voyage to Pata- 
gonia, fep. 8vo. 
Ritson’s Robin Hood, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
second edition. 
Bridgewater Treatises: Sir Charles Bell on 
the Hand, 8vo. 
Ritson’s Letters, with Life, by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, 2 vols., 8vo. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage and Farm 
Architecture, 8vo. 
Wiffen’s Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell, 2 vols., Svo. 
oe and its Resources, by D. Urquhart, 
+, 8vo. 
axims and Hints for an Angler, 12mo. 
The Ouranoulogos, by John Galt, illustrated 
by John Martin, 4to., Part I. India. 
Life of William Roscoe, by Henry Roscoe, 
2 vols., 8vo. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, by James Boaden, 
~ 2 vols., 8vo. 
haracteristics of Goethe, by Mrs. Austin, 
3 vols., 8vo. 
Sketches of Canada and the United States, by 
W. Mackenzie, 8vo. 





A New Edition of the Introduction to Botany 
and Grammar of Botany of Sir J. E. Smith, by 
Dr. Hooker, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vols. LXVIII. and 
LXIX; Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, 2 
vols., 18mo. 

Dr. Gregory’s Memoir of Robert Hall, with 
Foster’s Observations, 12mo. 

The Tropical Agriculturist, by G. R. Porter, 
1 vol., 8vo. 

Gaskell’s Manufacturing Population of Eng- 
land, with an Examination of Infant Labour, 8vo. 

Romances of the Chivalric Ages, 2 vols., post 
8vo. 

The Repealers, by the Countess of Blessington, 
3 vols., 8vo. 

The Shelley Papers; Memoir of P. B. Shelley, 
by Captain Medwin, with Original Poems, &c., 
16mo. 

Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, to 
Sir Horace Mann, edited by Lord Dover, 3 vols. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


A Tale, understood to be from the pen of Miss 
Knight, author of “ Dinarbas,” is just ready for 
publication, entitled ‘‘ Sir Guy de Lusignan.” 

“ The National Gallery of Painting and Sculp- 
ture,” in monthly numbers, and in the best 
style of outline engraving on steel. 

Editions, in French and English, of ‘“ The 
Language of Flowers,” coloured plates. 

A second and improved edition is preparing of 
the “ Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navi- 
gation,” by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the King, (and by 
subscription,) a ‘“‘ History of Mummies.” The 
whole will be illustrated by numerous plates, &c. 
By T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., &c. 

A “ Treatise on Roads;’”’ in which the right 

rinciples, &c. are explained by the plans of Mr. 
Telford on the Holyhead Road. By Sir Henry 
Parnell. 

“The Judgment of the Flood,” a Poem, by 
le Heraud, author of the “ Descent into 
Hell.” 

“Old Bailey Experience,” &c., by the author 
of Papers in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” under the title 
of the “ Schoolmaster’s Experience in Newgate.” 

Mr. Brockedon’s “ Journal of his Excursions in 
the Alps” is about to be published. 

A volume of Poems, by Lady Emeline Stewart 
Wortley. 

- The Colonies ;” treating of their value 
generally, &c.; by Colonel C. S. Napier, C. B., 
with lithographic ape a 

“On Man; his Motives, their Rise, O 
Opposition, and Results,” by William 
Clerk, M.A. 

“ Travels in the United States of America and 
Canada ; a few Notices of the oereny and 
Mineralogy of those Countries,” by J. Finch, 
Esq., C.M. Nat. Hist. Soc. Montreal, &c. 

A new work is announced by Lady Morgan,. to 
be entitled “‘ Dramatic Scenes from Real Life.” 

The Lectures lately delivered by Dr. Wardlaw, 
of Glasgow, at the Congregational Library. 

“ The Life of Samuel Drew, A.M.,” author of 
“ Treatises on the Immateriality and Immortality 
of the Soul,” &c. ; with selections from his 
Correspondence and unpublished Papers. —__ 

Mr. Andrew Picken, author of the “ Dominie’s 
Legacy,” is preparing for publication ‘“ Tradi- 
tionary Stories of Old Families, and Legendary 
Illustrations of Family History ;’ with Notes. 
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THE EDITOR’S FAREWELL. 


My peak Reaver,—It is a year and nine 
months—although it seems to me but as 
yesterday—-since I first undertook the 
management of this Journal. I am now 
about to bid you farewell: with this Num- 
ber I close my duties as Editor of the “ New 
Monthly Magazine.” The pressure of 
public business has, of late, so greatly 
increased as to oblige me to confine more 
closely than heretofore the circle of my 
avocations. During the intervals of rest 
from the labours of Parliament, I find, too, 
that somewhat of recreation, and the culture 
of the dolce far niente, is necessary for that 
slave the body, whose services the soul may 
otherwise see a probability of losing. The 
bow cannot be bent for ever. Schoolboy 
and master must have alike their holyday ; 
and the continuous exhaustion of litera 
toil can scarcely be long added with impu- 
nity to unflagging attention in a House of 
Commons which stifles its present Members 
out of respect to the memory of those who 
have gone before them! 

_I quit the office of Editor to this Maga- 
zine ; but let me hope that I have rendered 
tow, and, through its medium, to oPin1toN 
generally, some trifling service ; that I have 
fulfilled afew of the objects for which I 
undertook the task; and that, during the 
time I have directed its management, I 
have not abused to a selfish purpose the 
power it might give me, either in criticism 
or in politics. In consigning to others the 
charge of amusing your leisure or repre- 
senting your opinions—dare I think that 
you, my dear reader, will sympathize with 
me in a kindly remembrance of the connex- 
ion that has been between us? For a work 
of this description has the natural power of 
bequeathing many endearing recollections. 
What if it bring upon us, more openly, the 
anger of enemies—does it not unite with 
us, under the banner of a common cause, 
the friends whom otherwise we might never 
— nor even known? And what if 
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it be associated with the thought of how 
much we might have done more ably—is it 
not associated also with the memory of 
what we have done honestly? In the 
balence of good and evil, one friend can 
atone for a hundred foes, and one useful 
object fulfilled consoles us for a hundred 
unaccomplished. 

With all pleasant recollections, then, 
fresh upon me, do I part from those who 
have read my occasional lucubrations in 
this Journal, and those who have so ably 
assisted me with their own. As to the last, 
I confidently trust that they will continue 
the exertions which, if in aid of this Jour- 
nal, are also in furtherance of literature 
itself. And few things will afford me 

reater pleasure than to see a Periodical 
which, from its circulation and repute, may 
be so efficient an engine in promoting the 


Ty | intellectual enjoyment of my countrymen) 


increase still further in popularity as the 
reading circle of the community extends ;— 
ripening in the favour of the public by 
progressive efforts to merit their esteem. 

Farewell, my dear Reader, and accept, 
as they are meant, the parting wishes of 
your sincere friend, 

Epwarp Lyrron BuLwer. 
London, August 1, 1833. 
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THE POLITICIAN, No. XVIII. 


THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION—THE PROSPECTS, 
POLICY, AND MERITS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
—CONCLUSION OF THIS SERIES OF THE PO- 
LITICIAN. 


Tne session and the season are drawing to 
a close—those who have not carried through 
bills in the first, and those who have not 
paid their bills in the last, are little to be 
envied. 

The novelty of a Reformed Parliament is 
over; and if it has quarrelled with the pub- 
lic during the honeymoon, how man 
couples, afterwards the best pleased wi 
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each, have done the same! The pair that 
marry for love are, perhaps, too jealous and 
exacting at the onset—they have not learn- 
ed the wisdom of tolerating faults—nothing 
satisfies them but .perfection. Custom, 
which destroys illusion as to merits,is a 
great reconciler as to faults. So be it with 
the Reformed Parliament and the People. 

We may perceive that, on the whole, 
liberal measures predominate in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, but that there is little 
danger of their being pushed to a dangerous 
extreme. Ifthe House of Lords, by a show 
of wisdom rather than of weakness, avoid a 
collision with the Commons, there is not 
much chance of great constitutional changes 
for many years. Nothing can expedite 
the march of the more violent Radicalism, 
save the rashness of the more violent Tory- 
ism. 

But during the long vacation, what 
thoughts will occupy the minds of the peo- 
ple? Whenever Parliament is not sitting, 
the popular voice is more loudly heard—pub- 
lic meetings, and the harangues of dema- 
gogues, fill the place in the journals occu- 
pied by the slow proceedings of Parliament, 
and the modified liberality of its members. 
On what subjects will these meetings be 
convened, and these orators declaim? It 
will, for the most part, be on one subject— 
“Economy and Retrenchment.” Here it is 
that the new Parliament has disappointed 
the people—here it is that the people will 
insist on being heard. Emanating from the 
inquiry into our burthens, will come neces- 
sarily some inquiry into the modes of relief; 
and the Property Tax and the Paper Cur- 
rency question will be the two speculative 
matters most largely canvassed and dis- 
cussed. The first of these questions will 
probably make great ground and many con- 
verts during the recess—the last is little 
likely to gain new disciples. Changes may 
or may not happen in the Administration 
during the present interval of rest; but some 
changes, at no distant period, are inevitable. 
As the great object of desire in the public 
mind is retrenchment, so retrenchment must 
be that point upon which the Ministers must 
be agreed: those who diverge from that 
consolidating centre of attraction will, in 
fact, fly off from the Cabinet itself; and for 
a time the principles of economy and the 
possession of power will go hand in hand. 

But when we speak of retrenchment, it is 
not the miserable paring off of diminutive 
items that will satisfy the public, nor is it 
the reduction of useful expenses that they 
demand. What the public want is, that a 
simple and classified statement of the dif- 
ferent branches of expenditure should be 

laced before them,—a statement similar to 

r. Pusey’s, but more complete; and a jus- 
tification and explanation given of the va- 
rious expenses under their different heads. 
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A minister ought to be prepared to com- 
mence the next session with this statement. 
In doing so he would have to state, that a 
great part of the public revenue (about six 
millions) goes in payments to those by whom 
no services are actually performed ; and he 
should be prepared with some large and 
statesman-like plan for the considerable re- 
duction of this sum within no distant period. 
The non-effective service of France, bur- 
thened as that is with military rewards, does 
not amount to more than three millions, and 
why should ours exceed three millions? 
We think that a careful examination of our 
expenditure would show the possibility of an 
immediate saving of two millionsmore. To 
this sum (amounting to five millions alto- 
gether,) we would for the present bound the 
expectations of the people ; and this reduc- 
tion we do sincerely think, after some ex- 
amination of the subject, that they may rea- 
sonably demand. For ourselves, we wish 
to see the question of Economy fairly met 
and fairly disposed of. We detest as much 
as any one can do the perpetual appeals that 
are for ever being made to the meanest 
passion of the people—their avarice: we 
detest as much as any one can do the poor 
and paltry spirit, cramping the genius of a 
commonwealth, as much as it narrows the 
mind of an individual, which in later times 
has crept over the heart of the English na- 
tion. But the meanness which, with us, has 
been the consequence of extravagance, can 
only be dispelled by economy, and by that 
which is more valuable than economy itself 
—the public conviction that economy will be 
pursued. 

As the duty of a government is difficult 
in these times, so is the duty of its honest 
critic. He has to praise and he has to cen- 
sure—and by a mizture of both praise and 
censure he displeases at once the ministers 
and their opponents. “The Whigs rre 
men the most profligate and incompetent,” 
say some. “They are the most exemplary 
set of gentlemen who ever sat on the Trea- 
sury Benches,” say others. “As to the 
Tories, they are fools; and as to the Radi- 
cals, they are rogues.” Good sirs, the To- 
ries and Radicals are much obliged to you, 
and return the compliment. But, talking 
seriously, we assure our readers we were 
very much struck the other day by an exhi- 
bition of Punch, and were at first almost in- 
clined to believe that the pantomime was 
political. A very honest, dark-complexion- 
ed-looking gentleman is brought on to the 
middle of the diminutive theatre ; and the 
amusement afforded to the public consisted 
in seeing this dark-complexioned gentle- 
man’s head buffeted first on one side and then 
on the other. He dances to one end of the 
box ; a little gentleman darts forward from 
behind the curtain ; thump, thump—the head 
resounds—and back our poor honest-looking 
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devil hops to the other side: there is no 
hope for hin—where he got two thumps be- 
fore, he gets fournow. His head is a pretty 
hard one, but no head could stand such re- 
iterated knocks. At last comes the critical 
blow—down goes the devil—but there the 
curtain drops; and the people, who laughed 
heartily at the knocks, and thought them the 
best fun in the world, now begin to shrug up 
their shoulders at the consequence, and al- 
most wish that the dark gentleman had not 
been thumped quite so hard nor quite so 
often. What do you think of this, readers ? 
Can you see no similitude to a fact in our 
illustration ? 

The Whigs come forward with a plan— 
thump, thump. You are annihilating the 
monarchy ; you are destroying the constitu- 
tion; you are Jacobins, you are “ sans culot- 
tes;” Lord Althorp is St. Just, Lord John 
Russell Couthon;,and the only doubt is 
whether Lord Grey or Lord Brougham be 
more worthy of the title of Robespierre. 
So say the folks up in yon little corner to 
the right of the Speaker’s chair. The 
discomfited statesmen thus assailed by one 
part of those benches turn their heads im- 
ploringly to the other. “ You Liberals!” 
cry the Liberals ; “you pretend to be Liber- 
als ;—you are aristocrats—tyrants ; all your 
plans are concocted to please those infa- 
mous wretches who have been abusing you.” 
The Minister, however, has yet in the 
House of Commons his own party; they 
applaud, and he perseveres. But this is 
not the case in the country, nor can it ever 
be. There the opinions are distinct and 
declared—reform or no reform, movement 
or no movement; and whenever the people 
is appealed to, the party who, wishing to 
conciliate both opinions, has gained the 
affections of neither,—that party is sure to 
disappear, trampled down in the struggle 
between the other two. The juste milieu 
is in the situation of Punch’s devil, whom 
the people delight in the killing of, and only 
commiserate when he is no more, upon the 
after consideration, thet for so inoffensive a 
devil he was treated a little to roughly, and 
killed a little too soon. The ministerial 
policy is an impossible policy ; it is perhaps 
honest, and, on paper, it is wise ; for, on pa- 
per, a juste milieu is always wise. Posterity 
does such a party more than justice, for pos- 
terity is guided by abstract reasonings,— 
by that which is generally wise and reason- 
able if it could be, and not by that which is 
politic and expedient because it must be. 
This is never the mode of judgment with 
the present generation. Lafayette, obliged 
to quit France as a monarchist, is imprison- 
ed by Austria as the destroyer of the monar- 
chy. The most honest men, perhaps, that 
ever took the helm of public affairs, were 
the men of the Gironde, who perished 
amidst the universal contempt and execra- 
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tions of their countrymen. This, we dread 
and divine, may be the fate of the present 
Government, unless—what?—they boldly 
lead or artfully direct the movement, not re- 
luctantly obey it. 

When Danton, on the approach of the 
Prussians, shouted, with a wave of his migh- 
ty arm, “Jl faut de la popularit et de terreur,” 
he uttered, with the instinct that genius de- 
rives from moments of necessity, a great 
political maxim. To govern with force—to 
wield the strength of a great state—you 
must possess yourself of all the spirit and 
energy and vigour that one party can give 
to your decisions. You march then with 
a steady step, and you have no doubt or hes- 
itation as to the course you pursue. Con- 
cession to all parties is but a confession of 
feebleness, You are at first praised for 
your goodness, in order to be afterwards de- 
spised for your weakness. A government 
universally lauded, much more a govern- 
ment universally condemned, must be of 
brief duration. 

We see the destruction of the present 
Government—unless winnowed of some 
men, and pursuing a skilful course through 
the medium of those that remain—as a mat- 
ter of certainty ; but we do not see it with- 
out considerable pain and a lingering regret, 
nor are we disposed, because we foresee its 
fate, to be the severer in our censure. 
Whatever may be their future destiny as a 
party, annihilated, dispersed, and condemned 
as they may be, and as in some things they 
deserve to be, posterity will owe much to 
the Whigs. 

The Catholics owe them the Bill which 
they compelled the Tories to carry; the 
people owe them the Bill which they car- 
ried in despite of all the power, and influ- 
ence, and exertions of the Tories. Even 
in the present session, their measures—va- 
cillating, unskilful, and insufficient as we 
deem them to be—are still measures which 
no other administration ever dreamed of 
proposing, and which have in some degree 
been rendered poor and paltry by their own 
previous concessions. The great fault of 
this year—the fault which took all grace 
from subsequent measures—was the fault 
of the Irish Coercive Bill, the fault of Mr. 
Stanley, who seems to delight in contrast- 
ing his singular and splendid abilities in 
debate with his equally singular and start- 
ling errors in government and legislation. 
It is well to repeat and to force men to re- 
member this ; for the time must come, and 
will come quickly, in which the country and 
the House of Commons will have to decide 
between Mr. Stanley and a fraction of the 
present Administration on the one side, and 
public opinion and a fraction of the same Ad- 
ministration on the other. On this division 
the two parties opposed will be distinct and 
separate; and on the triumph of either 
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will depend the future fate and destiny of 
the country. But it must be a triumph that 
admits of no truce or concession with the 
enemy: for the country to enjoy tranquillity 
and peace, the one party must be met, com- 
bated, and crushed by the other. If the 
Liberal party vanquish, we must have no 
Tory or quasi Tory Commanders-in-Chief, 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, and Am- 
bassadors. Every engine, from the largest 
to the smallest, which the Government em- 
ploys, must be of its own pure and unadul- 
terated metal. “You are born of the rev- 
olution,” said Lucein Buonaparte to Napo- 
leon; “ govern by the revolution, or you are 
undone.” Had Napoleon obeyed the ad- 
vice, it would not have been “for Banquo’s 
lineage that he filed his mind.” So say we 
to the Administration,—* You are born of 
the Reform ; it is by the Reform that you 
must govern.” The power of a particular 
party only lasts so long as they fulfil those 
wants of the age which called them into 
power. 

“But, whatever be the destinies over 
which Time is now darkly brooding, few 
can be watching for them with greater anx- 
iety than ourself. Impressed with a full 
sense of the magnitude of changes which 
are toreach from this northern spot of Eu- 
rope to the shores of America and the ex- 
tremities of Asia,—which are to affect the 
prosperity and civilization of so many mill- 
lions, over whom England exercises an al- 
most unconscious rule,—we shall ever be 
ready, through applause or peril, to act 
the part of a faithful citizen of this great 
empire. And in one of the most important 
capacities that such an empire, in its pres- 
ent condition, can furnish,—that of a pub- 
lic writer,—we hope we have done our duty. 

Our opinions may be wrong or right,— 
they may have been feebly or forcibly put 
forth. But, at all events, we challenge even 
the malice of political enmity to say that 
we have ever crouched to the powerful, in- 
sulted the oppressed, or advanced one self- 
ish object by the means that we took to 
further the public good. The character of 
periodical writers has, we trust, not suffered 
in our hands: for that class, as for all class- 
es of men of letters, we shall ever retain 
the affection which springs from fellowship 
of pursuit, and has been enforced, however 
casually, by personal intercouse. As years 
advance and bring with them the yet dis- 
tant cares and occupations of age, with our 
increased regrets after youth, will be min- 
gled an increasing love for the various labours 
in which our youth has been engaged. 

Reader, we quit you now then, as the 
German lover told his mistress, “In order 
that we may be more near to you.” We 
quit you now in order that remembrance 
may represent to us more forcibly the pleas- 
ures of a correspondence which will no 





longer be embittered by casual differences 
and necessary ennuis. The object which 
we had in view has been answered; the ex- 
ample which we were anxious in all humility 
to give has beengiven. We have sanction- 
ed by practice what we have set forth in 
theory,—the belief and the conviction that 
no employment can be more honourable, if 
honourably fulfilled, than that of a writer, 
who, in any form or in any species of pub- 
lication, attempts to advance the happiness 
and wisdom of his fellow-countrymen. 

“LA VERITE EST TOUTE A TOUS.” 
Yes! rruru is all things unto all men—to 
him who sows it and to those who reap. 
Let it be our motive, and it becomes of it- 
self our meed! 

(End of the Politician.) 


ON THE STATE OF ELOQUENCE IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Lonatnus says, that only freemen are elo- 
quent. Longinus was very much mistaken. 
The slaves of the East are eloquent ;—the 
Irish are eloquent;—the Americans seem 
to furnish no very brilliant specimens of 
pure oratory ; and the English possess very 
few fragments, in a very few speeches, 
which can be transmitted, as specimens of 
real eloquence, to the admiration of posterity. 

With us, eloquence is not considered as 
an art,—it is not studied, save by a very 
few (who over-study the material qualities 
of mere delivery, but who forget that the 
soul is everything in eloquence, as in poetry.) 
A man in England generally becomes a 
public speaker by the mere practice of 
stringing sentences together, and without 
any formal or elaborate attention either to 
the infinite modulations of voice, the graces 
of manner, or the rhetorical methods of 
terrifying or subduing an audience: men 
think it enough to speak plain sentences in 
loud tones; and the consequence is, that 
there are many good speakers, and very 
few orators. So much the better, perhaps, 
for the country: we do not discuss that 
point; we are merely inquiring into the 
state, and not into the advantages, of the art. 

Perhaps, in no representative assembly, 
were there ever as many good speakers as 
there are now in the House of Commons. 
An officer of the House, who has attended 
it for thirty years, told us, that nothing could 
be more surprising, in ‘point of contrast, 
than the number of excellent speakers 
now, as compared with the number of even 
tolerable speakers formerly. Yet of these 
excellent speakers, no one can be said to 
have manifested the very highest order of 
eloquence. The great characteristic of the 
oratory of the senate is commonplace. The 
fine speakers decorate it; the sensible 
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speakers deliver it oracularly; the fiery 
speakers pour it forth as if it were the in- 
spiration of genius; but it is still common- 
place. Nothing new or refining in thought 
—nothing heart-stirring or sublime in senti- 
ment—ever passes the lips either of Mr. 
Stanley or Sir Robert Peel, the two leaders 
of the nightly skirmish or the pitched bat- 
tle. Mr. Stanley, indeed, never professes 
to pass a certain limit in eloquence. Bold 
and clear, correct and ready, he never as- 
pires to the command of the passions, or 
the mastery of the heart. His mind is pecu- 
liarly formed to grapple with the necessities 
of debate; he fears nothing, and he omits 
nothing. He meets the foe on what point 
soever, no matter howcritical. He observes 
every advantage to be gained, and never 
fails to make the utmost of it. Far less im- 
posing than Sir Robert Peel, he is far more 
natural, No artificiality ever mingles itself 
with his stern simplicity of action and of air. 
In the remarkable plainness of his energetic 
and vigorous delivery, and in the lucid 
purity of his diction, he differs essentially 
from all his contemporaries,—from the 
elaborate and overstudied Brougham—from 
the swelling solemnity of Peel—from the 
graceful floridity of Canning—from the 
artful effects of Shiel—from the infinite 
éombinations of tone and gesture which the 
experience of a life has taught to O’Connell. 
The genius of a clever, bold, shrewd, but 
material and unenthusiastic people, cannot 
be better incorporated than in the oratory of 
Mr. Stanley. He is completely English. 
He is an admirable speaker, yet he is 
scarcely an eloquent one It may be that 
he wants not the genius, but the heart, for 
eloquence. The fieriness of his temper is 
aless disadvantage to him than the cold- 
ness of his dispositions. His soul seems to 
expand when he throws himself upon a 
fallacy, but to move slow and mechanically 
when he advances upon any generous truth. 
Your admiration is often chilled by his very 
talents. There is something small in a 
prudence of affections which does not com- 
municate to the temper. What so attrac- 
tive as the large-mindedness of amiability ? 
If Mr. Stanley is English in the one phase 
of the character, Lord Grey is thoroughly 
English in the other. It is impossible to 
see, to hear, a man on whom is more vividily 
impressed the stamp of “noble.” The 
lofty brow—the delicate features—the com- 
manding person—the frank dignity of air— 
all are noble: the sentiments, the eloquence, 
correspond with the person and the mien. 
A high and haughty, yet magnanimous and 
unrepulsive, spirit breathes throughout them. 
Homme de sang et de feu may be said of him, 
as of Bussy d’Ambois. But to him, though 
the finest and most dignified speaker of his 
day, may, as to Mr. Stanley, be denied the 
attribute of eloquence in its loftiest sense. 





And that we may not be mistaken in our 
definition of that word, we: will state what 
we conceive eloquent speaking to mean; 
viz., that kind of speaking which addresses 
the understanding through the medium of 
the passions ;—in short, an art similar to 
that of the dramatist, or of the poet, or even 
of the painter, who, in their highest sphere, 
always addressed themselves, not to the 
fancy, but to the soul ;—in whom truth is 
the goal of fiction; and who persuade, 
soften, command, or terrify, by charming the 
judgment while appealing to the senses. 
These are the most eloquent men. Those 
who, in their various arts, have exercised 
the greatest mastery over the passions, 
have been invariably those who have most 
satisfied the reason. It is so with De- 
mosthenes,—it is so with Homer,—it is so 
with Sophocles,—it is so with Michae! An- 
gelo. Mirabeau was eloquent when he 
exclaimed, “There is but one step from the 
Capitol to the Tarpeian Rock.” The gran- 
deur of the thought is in its startling justice. 
Martin is eloquent when, in the picture of 
his ‘ Deluge,’ he places the conjunction of 
the Moon, the Sun, and a Comet, in the 
heavens. You are awed by the novel yet 
probable solution of the terrible phenome- 
non. Voltaire is eloquent when he says, 
“Tf there were no God, we should invent 
one.” Here he arrests the soul by address- 
ing the reason. Demosthenes was eloquent 
when he burst forth, “ What matters it, O 
Athenians, whether Philip be alive or dead ? 
When Heaven shall have delivered you 
from him, you yourselves will be another 
Philip.” These are instances of the highest 
order of eloquence ; their sublimity is in 
their startling condensation of truth. An 
eloquence of this order rarely occurs in any 
of our greatest orators. It may be doubted 
whether the audience would be prepared 
to receive it. The eloquence of Chatham 
lies, for the most part, in bold and vigorous 
declamation,—of Sheridan, in a gaudy pa- 
geanty of words,—of Burke, (and of Broug- 
ham no less,) in the stately diction of an 
elaborate essay. One of the few instances 
of this class of oratory (though in a much 
lower degree) that occur to us amongst our 
contemporaries, is to be found in a speech 
of Mr. Croker’s, in the debates on the Re- 
form Bill. Speaking of the danger that 
might await the House of Commons by any 
successful attempt to destroy the House of 
Lords, he slowly approached the table, and 
fixing his eyes upon the leader of the minis- 
terial majority, said, “Count the number 
of days that elapsed after the House of Com- 
mons had voted away the existence of the 
hereditary Chamber, before Cromwell or- 
dered this bauble (touching the mace) to be 
removed from your table!” The look, the 
tone, the air of the speaker, all aided the 
effect. Nothing could be more eloquent; 
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yet it was only an appeal to a simple his- 
torical fact! 

What, then, we mean to say, when we 
express a doubt whether two of the ablest 
speakers of our age can be called eloquent 
in the true sense of the word, is, that they 
touch not on the passions. We are not led 
away—we are not electrified—we are not 
breathless—we do not feel our heart, our 
soul, and our judgment, united at once in 
their favour. We say, “This is an excel- 
lent speech ;” but we do not say, “Let us 
march against Philip !” 

We are now speaking of English elo- 
quence, and shall not, therefore, illustrate 
our subject by any long examples from the 
Irish, a people among whom, vivid and 
imaginative, that art may hereaftcr thrive in 
its highest glory,—that is to say, so soon as 
political excitement, being somewhat sober- 
ed in that unfortunate country, will leave 
the judgment to cool, and the taste to refine, 
—when extravagant metaphors and tumid 
language will give way to a more truthful, 
yet not less powerful energy of diction and 
logic of thought. We may see, indeed, 
that in Mr. O’Connell, the great master of 
the fierce popular mind, there is little of 
the floridity or inflation that usually char- 
acterizes the oratory of his countrymen. 
His great art is in “stating a question.” 
He places it on the most invincible ground 
he can select; and the iron vigour of his 
intellect is seldom concealed beneath any 
holiday wreaths. Unlike Mr. Stanley, he 
owes the effect of his oratory to his appa- 
rent sympathy with all generous emotions. 
When he indulges in them, his eye glistens, 
and the deer music of his unrivalled voice 
seems to halt and falter. This may be the 
result of his art,—for he is a tnost experi- 
enced artist,—but it has the semblance of 
nature. Never, perhaps, hes he produced a 
more triumphant effect over his audience 
than once when, replying to Mr. Stanley on 
the Irish Coercion Bill, he arrested himself 

, suddenly from the course of fiery invective 
in which he had prepared you to suppose he 
was about to enter:—* But the Right 
Honourable Gentleman,” said he, with a 
changed and softened tone, “has declared 
that Ireland is dear to him. I thank him for 
that assurance. I retract whatever I have 
said harsh,—-I forbear whatever of more 
angry emotion was about to rise to my lips. 
The man who tells me that Ireland is dear 
to him, ceases to be my enemy!” Through 
the whole hostile majority was a _painfu! 
movement : there was scarcely a man 
amongst them who did not seem touched. 

This eloquence, which seemed but the 
voice of generous and kind emotions, is rare 
indeed among English speakers; and, for 
our part, we cannot cite an instance of it 
from our own recollections, 

Of a totally different mind from Mr. 











O’Connell, Mr. Shiel yet differs in one 
respect from Irish orators in general, and. 
assimilates to O’Connell in particular,—he 
is logical. With all the glow and dazzle of 
a diction which is, however, beginning to 
refine itself from the antithetical point and 
redundant ornament which first rather 
militated against his success in a cold 
English assembly, he unites a remarkable 
clearness of reasoning } and his very love 
for antithesis in words leads to that antithe- 
sis of argument which in itself is a syllo- 
gism. 

It is true, perhaps, that this power of 
reasoning would be more apparent if his 
action were less vehement and his gestures 
more free from those quick and restless 
alternations which suggest to his audience 
the semblance of study, as well as the de- 
sire of declamation. If he thought of effect 
less, he would be more effective ; and if 
less warm, he would seem to Englishmen 
(who think coldness is sincerity) to be more 
sincere. But no speaker, perhaps, is more 
popular in the House, less from his genius, 
which is remarkable—his logic, which is 
severe—his knowledge, which is searching 
and close, embracing a thousand details in 
its grasp ofa principle, than from his power 
of sarcasm—his biting, yet pleasant irony— 
his matchless art of proving the inconsisten- 
cy, the weakness, or the dishonesty, while 
seemingly flattering the virtues, of his 
antagonist. And this lets us at once into 
the great secret of the dispositions and 
tendency of the English House of Com- 
mons ; namely, its love for personal attack : 
its least redeemable fault is, that the ap- 
peals to the worst passions charm it most, 
and give it the highest notion of the powers 
of the orator. 

To be sure, however, there are two very 
honourable exceptions to this, the general, 
rule of securing its favour, viz., the excep- 
tions of Lord Althorp and of Mr. Macaulay : 
the one never attacks wantonly—and the 
other, charging with all his mighty force 
the principles of the opposite army, seldom 
stops to notice, and yet more rarely to 
assault any individual warrior—on rolls 
the rapid and glittering array of his pas- 
sionate words, of his large, but somewhat 
unsolid, theories, overwhelming the cause of 
his opponents—but seeming to disdain the 
opponents themselves. It is this which 
makes him in orations triumphant beyond 
all his cotemporaries—but unfits him for 
the short-sword grapple and hand-in-hand 
contention of debate. He cannot move 
without an army of words at the heels of his 
argument. He will not parry and thrust 
with a single individual—he is wonderful in 
the general battle, but comparatively un- 
artful in aduel. It is probable, however, 
that Jong practice will bring him skill in 
this last and more frequent method of 
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engagement—and as he rises into power, 
the practice will become necessary and 
constant. Perhaps, take him altogether, 
this remarkable man possesses greater 
oratorical powers than any Englishman of 
his day. He approaches to that eloquence 
which does address the passions—he incites 
—he stirs—he kindles—while he speaks. 
But the fault is, that the impression is 
transitory. He does not contemn sufficient- 
ly the use of such sophistries as will not 
bear the reflection of the next day. He 
thinks, perhaps, that it is necessary for an 
orator to be somewhat of a sophist. He 
convinces you of the passion of his genius, 
rather than of the strength of his principles 
—you cannot help doubting if he has any 
distinct chart of principles at all—you are 
inclined to believe him too much one of 
the “priesthood of expediency !”—Happy 
phrase! which was stuttered forth by the 
Duke of Newcastle—though not happily 
applied to the wisest and most enlightened 
prelate of the age, 

Hence there as yet lacks to Mr. Macauly’s 
eloquence that grave, and permanent, and 
majestic power which is inherent in the 
highest flights the art—the soul does not 
sufficiently appear—it is rather the imagi- 
nation and knowledge that speak than the 
man himself. The ineffable something is 
wanting. 

This is just the reverse of Sir Robert 
Peel, in whom, while speaking, you admire 
the man himself yet more than his qualities. 
It is the accomplished senator expressing 
his sentiments, often erroneous, often shal- 
low, often commonplace, but still his own— 
however adorned by his felicities of phrase 
—however enforced by a solemnity of de- 
livery (which, if somewhat overwrought in 
in itself, accords well with his station 
and the peculiar character of his mind)— 
cannot but feel that all the opinions 
e utters are not borrowed for the occasion, 
but are part and parcel of the man. Mr. 
Macaulay speaks as an orator—Sir Robert 
Peel asa senator. But it may yet be reserv- 
ed to Mr. Macaulay to furnish out all the 
deficiencies of his great genius—to fulfil a 
destiny for which as yet his talents, rather 
than his character, adapt him ;—he clings 
too closely to a party—his fault is timidity 
—he nurses both his reputation and his 
fortunes too tenderly—Nature meant him 
to be a leader, and he prefers being a suc- 
cessful gladiator. 

In turning from the eloquence of the 
senate to that of the bar, we feel at once 
that we are descending. About the courts 
of law all at this moment is poor, tame, and 
low,—the mantle of Erskine has fallen on 
the shoulders of no meaner man—the deep 
voice of Brougham has produced no echo. 
The familiar cajoleries of Sir James Scar- 
lett, and the mincing pedantries of Sir Ed- 
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ward Sugden, constitute at this hour the 
most celebrated oratory of the Forum. Mr. 
Follet, indeed, promises nobler things than 
his cotemporaries. Clear and forcible in 
his statements—addressing not so much the 
more passionate emotions as the more gen- 
erous and the more general feelings—grace- 
ful in his manner—melodious in his voice, 
and of a far larger mind than is possessed 
by legal Wranglers in general—we look 
upon Mr. Follet as one who may well re- 
store the fading honours of the bar, and 
who, whenever he enters the House of 
Commons, will ably support the reputation 
he has so rapidly acquired. 

The eloquence of the pulpit is, with us, 
characterized by a measured frigidity of de- 
meanor—it for the most part consists merely 
in elegant language, uttered in modulated 
tones. “Have you heard Mr. So-and-so— 
such a preacher—so quiet—no thumping the 
cushion—what a sweet voice—and then his 
periods are so beautifully turned.” Such 
is the usual eulcgium on a fashionable orator 
of the Cloth! Many are the favourite, but 
where are the great, preachers? Where 
are the discourses worthy the theology of 
that nation which produced a Taylor? 
Where that wonderful philosophy—that 
copious luxuriance of words—each word a 
thought—that power over the passions 
which the classical preachers of our, and 
of every, country possessed? Let us take 
one of the celebrated passages in Jeremy 
Taylor—it is florid we allow—but what deep 
pathos in every line:—“‘It is a mighty 
change that is made by the death of every 
person, and it is visible to us who are alive. 
Reckon but from the sprightliness of youth, 
and the fair cheeks and full eyes of child- 
hood—from the vigorousness and strong 
flexures of the joints of five and twenty, to 
the hollowness and dead paleness—to the 
loathsomeness and horror of a three days’ 
burial, and we shall perceive the distance 
to be very great and very strange. But so 
have I seen a rose newly springing from 
the clefts of its hood, and at first it was fresh 
as the morning, and full of the dews of hea- 
ven asa lamb’s fleece—but when a ruder 
breath had forced open its virgin modesty, 
and dismantled its youthful and unripe re- 
tirements, it began to put on darkness, and 
to decline to softness, and the symptoms of 
a sickly age—it bowed the head and broke 
the stalk, and at night, having lost some of 
its leaves, and all its beauty, fell into the 
portion of weeds and worn-out faces.” 

This passage carries to perfection the 
true religious and moralizing eloquence. 
Who now ever aspires to such flights? All 
modern preaching is trite, and feeble, and 
soulless, in comparison to such Shakspearian 
beauty of mind and language. We have 
renounced the God who gave us passions, 
for one who gave us good taste— 
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We’ve set up in His stead 

A Deity—that’s perfectly well bred. 
Eloquence abandons the orthodox preacher, 
and seeks a perturbed refuge in the ranting 
insanities of the Caledonian Chapel. 

Perhaps, however, the oratory of the 
pulpit belongs only, of right, to two periods 
—that of a persecuted church, or that of a 
despotic and ceremonial court. 

Finally, then, the art of public speaking 
is generally diffused among the English, 
and it rises to a certain, nor inconsiderable, 
height among a greater number of speakers 
in this country than, perhaps, in any other 
country in the world, but it mostly lacks the 
enthusiasm and the glow— 

“ The vision and the faculty divine—” 


which belong to such men as fix the affairs 
of the hour in eternal colours, and who are 
at once the masters of the multitude, and 
the idols of posterity. 

We cannot, perhaps, better close this 
essay than by a quotation from a speech 
but little known, in itself a specimen of 
very lofty and daring eloquence, and uttered 
by a great man now amongst us, viz., 
Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of Canino. 
We know nothing finer than the following 
personification of two great divisions of 
time. It may be applicable to the present 
day, if instead of a century we read an era. 
On the anniversary of the Republic, Sept. 
22, 1800, Lucien Buonaparte thus spoke, in 
the course of his harangue :—* I think I see 
the’century that is about to close pausing 
by the broken statues and mouldering sep- 
ulchres of the ancient kings of France. I 
fancy it thus addressing that century about 
to come—‘I bequeath to you a glorious 
inheritance. I have been called the Age 
of Philosophy—thou, my successor, be the 
Age of Action! May the tempests that 
have gathered round me sink with myself 
amidst the Night of Time!” 








ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF H. W., 
BURIED AT PERE LA CHAISE. 


Tuere bend no mourners o’er thee ; for the wave 
Divides Affection from thy lonely grave ; 
And the green mound that shrouds thee, drinks its dye 
Beneath the twilights of a foreign sky ; 
And o’er the simple tombs of those who sleep 
Beside thy couch, fond hearts may come to weep. 
And thither Love steals, duly to repair 
‘The flowers that fade (remembrance fades not) there! 
“But far from tears that cease not, wears away, 
Undecked—unwatched—the stone that wraps thy clay! 
And yet, what boots it where thine ashes rest ?— 
Where are they not—whose graves are in the breast? 
All space itself their monument is made, 
Filled by one thought, and darkened by one shade. 
In the lone chamber, or the city’s crowd, 
A vision flits, and voices speak aloud ; 
The cheerless dawn,—the midnight’s weary moon,— 
The rich life rushing down the streams of noon,— 





Green earth,—wide air,—the never silent sea, 
Breathe on our souls one sound—“ RememsBer Me!” 
Remember ! ah, through all our future years, 

Thy shape shines out, undimm’d but by our tears; 
All that were joy if thou wert by to share, 

But since thou art not—sickens to despair ; 

All that our thought conceived, our fancy fed, 
Blend into one—one memory of the dead! 


Yet wherefore mourn for thee ?—thy day is past,— 
But Life, (with night,) poor labourer, sleeps at last. 
Why mourn for thee ?—Mourn we alone for those 
Who tracked thy course of beauty to its close, 

Who fondly marked, from childhood’s earliest hour, 
Leaf, bud, and blossom ripening into flower ; 

Who sowed the seed and watched the growth—to find 
How earth’s whole sweets can wither in the wind. 


Oh! through the night’s slow hours how oft shall turn 
One lonely mourner to thy distant urn, 
To muse—to start—to dream thou yet must be! 
And ask the heart,—which answers not,—for thee! 


Round Life’s wide space Hope’s restless wings may 
range, 
The shadow Friendship dogs the heels of Change, 
And Custom steals all magic from the brow 
Which won from Love the everlasting vow ; 
But ne’er hath time consoled, or hope beguiled, 
A mother’s heart that yearneth for her child !— 


And thou, the desolate !—whose wealth was cast 
All in one bark, unwitting of the blast,— 
I may not bid thee—to forget !—whate’er 
Of Hope be left to wean thee from Despair,— 
Whate’er the joys thou yet might’st round thee call,— 
I know that Memory is more dear than all! 
The weak, the vain, may languish to forget, 
But loftier souls find rapture in regret ! E. L. B. 





[THe reader may perhaps recollect that it was stated 
in the preface to the novel of “‘ Eugene Aram” to have 
been the original intention of its author to have com- 
posed, upon the facts of that gloomy history, a tragedy 
instead of aromance. In taking leave of my friends, 
(so far as this Periodical is concerned,) it may now be 
not altogether without interest for them if I submit to 
their indulgence the rough outline of the first act, and 
half of the second act, of a fragment of a drama, which, 
in all probability, will never be finished. So far as I 
have gone, the construction of the tragedy differs, in 
some respects, materially from that of the tale. I should 
add, that the scene and story being wholly of a rustic 
nature, I have purposely left the diction in many places 
somewhat rude and familiar, although the whole of 
what is now presented to the reader must be considered 
merely as a copy from the first rough and hasty sketch 
of an uncompleted design.—E. L. B.] 





EUGENE ARAM. 
A TRAGEDY. 


ActI. Scene I. 

Aram’s Apartment— Books, Maps, and scientific Instruments 
scattered around. In everything else the appearance of 
the greatest poverty. 
lst Creditor (behind the scenes).—I must be paid.— 

Three moons have flitted since 
You pledged your word to me. 
id Cred. And me! 
me! 


3d Cred. n 
Will ye rend my 


Aram (entering.) Away, I tell ye. 
garb? 


Away ! to-morrow. Gentle Sirs, to-morrow. 
Ist Cred. This is your constant word. 
2d Cred. e’ll wait no more. 
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Aram. Ye’ll waitno more! Enough! be seated, Sirs. 
Pray ye, be Well! with searching eyes 
Ye do survey these walls! Contain they aught— 
Nay, take your leisure—to annul your claims? 
(Turning to 1st Cred.) See, Sir, yon books—they’re 
yours, if you but tear 
That fragment of spoiled paper—be not backward, 
I give them with good will. This one is Greek ; 
A golden work—sweet sir—a golden work ; 
It teaches us to bear—what I have borne !— 
And to forbear men’s ills, as you have done. 
lst Cred. Youmock me. Well——— 
Aram. Mock! mock! Alas! my friend, 
Do rags indulge in jesting? Fie, Sir, fie! 
(Turning to 2d Cred. You will not wrong me so? on 
your receipt 
Take this round orb ; it miniatures the world,— 
And in its study I forgot the world ! 
Take this, yon table ;—a poor scholar’s fare 
Needs no such proud support ;—yon bed, too! Sleep 
Is a sweet luxury—it laps lean care 
Within the arms of the dream-mirror’d Past ; 
But sleep and I have quarrelled ;—take it, Sir! 
Qd Cred. (muttering to the others.) Come, we must 
leave him to the law, or famine. 
You see his goods were costly at a groat! 
lst Cred. Well, henceforth I will grow more wise! 
Tis said 
Learning is better than a house or lands. 
Let me be modest! Learning shall go free ; 
Give me security in house and lands. 
3d Cred. (lingering after the other two depart, offers a 
piece of money to Aram.) There, man; I came to 
menace you with law 


And jails. You’re poorer than I thought you! there— 
Aram (looking at the money.) What! and a beggar, 
too! °*Tis mighty well. 


Good Sir, I’m grateful—I will not refuse you ; 
*T will win back Plato from the crabbed hands 
Of him who lends on all things. Thank you, Sir; 
Plato and I will thank you. 

3d Cred. Crazed, poor scholar ! 
Pll take my little one from school this day ! 


Scene II. 


Aram. Rogues thrive in ease; and fools grow rich 

with toil ; 

Wealth’s wanton eye on Wisdom coldly dwells, 

And turns to dote upon the green youth, Folly— 

And Folly wastes a life, and wins at last 

The harlot’s false embrace! , life! poor life! 

With what a constant and soul-lavish love 

We cling to thee—though misery and gaunt want 

Have wade thee hideous to all other eyes 

But his who wears thee !—let each charm be fled, 

We gorge not less on the unslaked desire ;— 

Making our bliss in what sense sees our curse. 

To die: ay, there’s the cure—the plashing stream 

That girds these walls—the drug of the dank weeds 

That rot the air below ; these hoard the balm 

For broken, pining, and indignant hearts. 

But the witch Hope forbids me to be wise ; 

And when I turn to these—Woe’s only friends (point- 
ing to his books )— 

And with their weird and eloquent voices calm 

The stir and Babel of this world within, 

I can but dream that my vexed years at last 

Shall find the quiet of a hermit’s cell, 

And far from men’s rude malice or low scorn, 

Beneath the lov’d gaze of the lambent stars, 

And, with the hollow rocks, and sparry caves, 

And mystic waves, and music-murmuring winds— 

My oracles and co-mates—watch my life 

Glide down the stream of knowledge, and behold 

Its waters with a musing stillness glass 

The smiles of Nature and the eyes of Heaven ! 


Scene III. 


Enter Boterer, slowly watching him; as he remains si- 
lent in thought, Bo1ELER touches him on the shoulder. 

How now! what! gloomy ? and the day so 

bright ! 

Why, the old dog that guards the court below 

Hath crept from out his wooden den, and shakes 

His grey hide in the fresh and merry air ; 

He changed the sullen and rebuking note 

Of jealous wrath, with which he wont to greet me, 

nto a voice of welcome as I pass’d. 

Come, rouse thee, Aram ; let us forth. 
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Aram. 
My spirit lackeys not the moody skies, 
Nor changes—bright or darkling—with their change. 
Farewell, good neighbour ; I must work this day ;— 
Behold my tools—and scholars toil alone ! 
Boteler. Tush! a few minutes wasted upon me 
May well be spared from this long summer day. 
Hast heard the news? Monson—thou’st known the 
man? 
Aram. Idoremember. He was poor. I knew him. 
Boteler. But he is poor no more. The all-changing 
wheel 
Rolled round, and scattered riches on his hearth. 
A man he never saw,—scarce heard his name,— 
But who, some lustrums since, derived his birth 
From the same stock, hath died in some far land 
Beneath the tropic, and hath left his heir 
In our good neighbour. Why, you seem not glad ; 
Does it not please you ? 
Aram. Yes. 


Nay, friend, 


Boteler. And so it should ; 
Tis a poor fool, but honest. Had dame Fate 
Done this for you—for me ;—’tis true our brains 
Had taught us better how to spend the dross ; 

But eart; hath worse men than our neighbour. 

Aram. Ay, 

Tis true, our art had given more noble wings 
To the dul! metal. 

Boteler. Yes, what glowing smiles 
From the rich lip of beauty I had bought : 

Women and wine—they are the gems of life! 
Would I were rich ! 

le Are these thy low ambition ? 
Would J were rich, too !—but for other aims. 
Oh! what a glorious and time-hallow’d world 
Would I invoke around me ; and wall in 
A havnted solitude with those bright souls, 
That, with a still and warning aspect, gaze 
Upon us from the hallowing shroud of books ! 
By heaven, there should not be a seer who left 
The world one doctrine, but I’d task his lore, 
And commune with his spirit! All the truths 
Of all the tongues of earth—I’d have them all, 
Had I the golden spell to raise their ghosts ! 
I'd build me domes, too! from whose giddy height 
My soul could watch the night-stars, and unsphere 

e destinies of man, or track the ways 
Of God from world to world ; pursue the winds, 
The clouds that womb the thunder—to their home ; 
Invoke and conquer Nature—share her throne 
On earth, and ocean, and the chainless air ; 
And on the Titan fabrics of old truths 
Raise the bold spirit to a height with heaven! 
Would—would my life might boast one year of wealth, 
Though death should bound it! 

Boteler. Thou may’st have thy wish ! 


Aram (wrapt, and abstractedly). Who spoke? Me- 
thought I heard my genius say— 
My evil genius—“ Thou may’st have thy wish.” 
Boteler (touching him ).—Thou heard’st aright! Mon- 


son this eve will pass 
By Nid’s swift wave ; he bears his gold with him ; 
The spot is lon i—remote ; 
And if thou hast but courage—one bold deed, 
And one short moment—thou art poor no more. 
Aram (after a pause, turning his eyes slowly on Boteler ). 
Boteler, was that thy voice ? 
Boteler. How could’st thou doubt it ? 
Aram. Methought its tone seem’d changed ; and now 
methinks, 
Now, that I look upon thy face, my eyes 
Discover not its old, familiar aspect. 
Thou’rt very sure thy name is Boteler? 
Boteler. haw, 
Thou’rt dreaming still :—awake, and let thy mind 
And heart drink all I breathe into thy ear. 
I know thee, Aram, for a man humane, 
Gentle, and musing ; but withal of stuff 
That might have made a warrior ; and desires, 
Though of a different channel from my own, 
As high, and hard to limit. Care and want 
Have made thee—what they made thy friend long since. 
And when I wound my heart to a resolve 
Dangerous, but fraught with profit, I did fix 
On thee as one whom Fate and Nature made 
A worthy partner in the nameless deed. 
Aram. Goon. I pray thee pause not. 
Boteler. There remain 
Few words to body forth my full design. 
Know that—at my advice—this eve the gull’d 
And credulous fool of Fortune quits his home. 
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Say but one word, and thou shalt share with me 

The gold he bears about him. 
Aram. At what price ? 
Boteler. A little courage. 


Aram, And my soul !—no more. 
I see your project—— 

Boteler. And embrace it ? 

Aram. 


How many deathful, dread, and ghastly snares 

Encompass him whom the stark Hunger gnaws, 

And the grim demon Penury shuts from out 

The golden Eden of his bright desires ! 

To-day, I thought to slay myself, and die, 

No single hope once won !—and now I hear 

Dark words of blood, and quail not, nor recoil.— 

°Tis but a death in either case ;—or mine 

Or that poor dotard’s !—And the guilt—the guilt,— 

Why, what is guilt?—A word! We are the tools, 

From birth to death, of destiny ; and shaped, 

For sin or virtue, by the iron force 

Of the unseen, but unresisted, hands 

Of Fate, the august compeller of the world. 
Boteler. It works. Behold the devil at all hearts! 

I am a soldier, and enured to blood ; 

But he hath lived with moralists forsooth. 

And yet one word to tempt him, and one sting 

Of the food-craving clay, and the meek sage 

Grasps at the crime he marvelled at before. 

Aram (abruptly). Thou hast broke thy fast this 
morning ? 

Boteler. Ay, in truth. 
Aram. But J have not, since yestermorn, and asked 

In the belief that certain thoughts unwont 

To blacken the still mirror of my mind 

Might be the phantoms of the hungered flesh 

And the faint nature. I was wrong; since you 

Share the same thoughts, nor suffer the same ills. 
Boteler. Indeed I knew not this. Come to my roof; 

Tis poor, but not so bare as to deny 

A soldier’s viands to a scholar’s wants. 

Come, and we’ll talk this over. I perceive 

That your bold heart already is prepared, 

And the details alone remain.—Come, friend, 

Lean upon me, for you seem weak : the air 

Will breathe this languor into health. 
Aram. Your hearth 

Is widowed,—we shall be alone ? 
Boteler. 


fe Alone. 
Aram. Come, then ;—the private way. We'll shun 
the crowd : 
T do not love the insolent eyes of men. 


Scene IV. 


(Night—a wild and gloomy Forest—the River at a distance. ) 
Enter Anam slowly. 

Were it but done, methinks ’twould scarce 

ueath 

Much food for that dull hypocrite Remorse. 

Tis a fool less on earth !—a clod—a grain 

From the o’er-rich creation ;—be it so. 

But I, in one brief year, could give to men 

More solid, glorious, undecaying good 

Than his whole life could purchase :—yet without 

The pitiful and niggard dross he wastes, 

And J for lacking starve, my power is nought, 

And the whole good undone! Where then the crime, 

Though by dread means, to compass that bright end ? 

And yet—and yet—I falter, and my flesh 

Creeps, and the horror of a ghastly thought 

Makes stiff my hair,—my blood is cold,—my knees 

Do smite each other,—and throughout my frame 

Stern manhood melts away. Blow forth, sweet air, 

Brace the mute nerves,—release the gathering ice 

That curdles up my veins,—call forth the soul, 

That, with a steady and unfailing front, 

Hath looked on want—and woe—and early death— 

And walked with thee, sweet air, upon thy course 

Away from earth through the rejoicing heaven ! 

Who moves ?——-Speak—speak ;—who art thou ? 


Aram, 


Scene V. 


Enter Bote.er. 

Boteler. Murdoch Boteler ! 
Hast thou forestall’?d me? Come, this bodeth well : 
It peaks thy courage, Aram. 

Aram. Rather say 
The restless fever that doth spur us on 
From a dark thought unto a darker deed. 

Boteler. He should have come ere this. 
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Aram. I pray thee, Boteler, 
Is it not told of some great painter—whom 
Rome bore, and earth yet worships—that he slew 
A man—a brother man—and without ire, 
But with cool heart and hand, that he might fix 
His gaze upon the wretch’s dying pangs ; 
And by them learn what mortal throes to paint 
On the wrung features of a suffering god? 
Boteler. Ay ; I have heard the tale. 
Aram. And he is honoured. 
Men vaunt his glory,—but forget his guilt. 
They see the triumph ; nor, with wolfish tongues, 
Feed on the deed from which the triumph grew. 
Is it not so? 
Boteler. Thou triflest: this no hour 
For the light legends of a gossip’s lore——. 
Aram. Peace, man. I did but question of the fact. 
Enough.—I marvel why our victim lingers? 
Boteler. Hush: dost thou hear no footstep ?—Ha, he 
comes ! 
I see him by yon pine trees. Look, he smiles; 
Smiles as he walks, and sings——— 
Aram. 
So sport we all, while over us the pall 
Hangs, and Fate’s viewless hands prepare our shroud. 


Scene VI. 


Alas! poor fool! 


: Enter Monson. 
Monson. Ye have not waited, Sirs? 
Boteler. Nay, name it not. 
Monson. The nights are long and bright: an hour 
the less 
Makes little discount from the time. 
ram. An hour ! 
What deeds an hour may witness! 
Monson. It is true. 
(To Boteler)—Doth he upbraid?—he has a gloomy 
brow: 


I like him not. 
Boteler. The husk hides goodly fruit. 
*Tis a deep scholar, Monson ; and the gloom 
Is not of malice,—but of learned thought. 
Monson. Say’st thou?—I love ascholar. Let us on: 
We will not travel far to night? 
Aram. Not far! 
Boteler. Why,as ourlimbs avail ;—thou hast the gold? 
Monson. Ay ; and my wife suspects not (laughing.) 
Boteler. Come, that’s well. 
I’m an old soldier, Monson, and I love 
This baffling of the Church’s cankering ties. 
We'll find thee other wives, my friend !—Who holds 
The golden lure shall have no lack of loves. 
Monson. Ha!—ha!—both wise and merry,—(To 
Aram. )}—Come, Sir, on. 


Aram. I follow. 
(Aside )— Can men sin thus in a dream? 
Scene VII. 


(Scene changes to a different part of the Forest—a Cave, 
overhung with firs and other trees—the Moon is at 
full, but clouds are rolling swiftly over her disoc—AnaM 
rushes from the cavern—his hands bloody—a knife in his 
right-hand. ) 

Aram. Tis done—thank Heaven—’tis done!—— 
We’ve laid his corpse 

In a safe niche,—where but the blinded bat 

And the red earthworm visit: it is done! 

And we are safe,—and wealthy ! "Twas my hand 

That struck the first,—and he cried—“ Boteler, help!” 

And lifted up his arms. J struck no more! 

Oh, God !—J did not slay him !—’twas not J! 

I did but wound him !——and this blood—this blood— 

Was not the last and precious tide that gushed : 

From life’s own well when that grim soldier smote him. 

(Enter Boreter more slowly from the Cave, and looking 





round. ) 
Boteler. Why didst thou leave me ere our task was 
o’er? 
Aram. Was he not dead, then? Did he breathe 
again ? ; 
Or cry “ Help, Boteler? ”” Mark, J struck but once; 
Boteler. Dead !—Ere we bore him to the cave, our 
knives 
Had done full well what Hell cannot undo, 
But the gold, Aram ! thou didst leave the gold? 
Aram. The gold! I had forgot. Thou hast the gold. 
Come, let us share, and part 
Boteler. Not here ; the spot 
Is open, and the rolling moon may light 
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Some wanderer’s footsteps hither. To the dee; 
Which the stars pierce not—of the naked wood— 
We will withdraw and share ;—and weave our plans, 
So that the world may know not of this deed. 
fram. Thousay’stright. Methinks Jsmote but once. 
Ay, ay; but once—tis sure. Come, friend ; this way. 
End of Act I. 





Acr II, 
(Time, Ten Years after the date of the first Act. ) 
Scene I. 
Peasants dancing—A beautiful Wood Scene—A Cottage in 
- the front. 


Mape.ine—LamBourn—MICHAEL. 
(LamBourn comes forward.) 

Come my sweet Madeline, though our fate denies 

The pomp by which the great and wealthy mark 

The white days of their lot, at least thy sire 

Can light with joyous faces and glad hearts 

The annual morn which brought so fair a boon, 

And blest his rude hearth with a child like thee. 
Madeline. My father, my dear father, since that morn 

The sun hath called from out the denth of time 

The shapes of twenty summers ; and no hour 

That did not own to heaven thy love—thy care! 
Lambourn. Thou hast repaid me ; and my old eyes 


swim 
With tears that tell thy virtues, my sweet child ; 
For ever from thy cradle thou wert filled 
With meek and gentle thought ; thy step was soft 
And thy voice tender, and within thine eyes, 
And on thy cloudless brow, lay deeply glassed 
The quiet and the beauty of thy soul. 
As thou didst grow in years, the love and power 
Of nature waxed upon thee, thou wouldst pore 
On the sweet stillness of the summer hills, 
Or the hush’d face of waters, as a book 
Where God hath written beauty ; and in turn 
Books grew to thee, as Nature’s page grown, 
And study and lone musing nursed thy youth. 
Yet wert thou ever woman in thy mood, 
And soft, though serious ; nor in abstract thought 
Lost household zeal or the meek cares of love. 
Bless thee, my child. (Kisses her forehead.) Methinks 

one lives, whose skill 
Might chase the paler rose from that pure cheek, 
And the vague sadness from those loving eyes. 
Nay, turn not, Madeline, for I know, in truth, 
No man to whom I would so freeiy give 
Thy hand as his—no man so full of wisdom, 
And yet so gentle in his bearing of it ; 
No man so kindly in his thoughts of others— 
So rigid of all virtues in himself ; 
No man more suited to respond an‘ feel 
Within, the graces that he loves in thee, 
As this same learned wonder, Eugene Aram. 

Madeline. In soothe his name sounds lovelier for thy 


raise ; 
Would’ he were by to hear it, for methinks 
His nature given too much to saddening thought, 
And words like yours would cheer it. Oft he starts 
And mutters to himself, and folds his arms, 
And traces with keen eyes the empty air ; 
Then shakes his head, and smiles—no happy smile ! 
It is the way with students, for they live 

In an ideal world, and groupe this earth 
With that world’s images, until at last 
The nothings ripen to a voice and shape ; 
But thou wilt cure him, love, and chase away 
The mind’s dull visions with thy living truth. 
But the noon wanes, and yet he does not come. 
Neighbours, hath any midst you seen this day * 
The scholar Aram ? 

Michael. By the hoary oak 
That overhangs the brook, I mark’d this morn 
A bending figure, motionless and lonely. 
I neared it, but it heard—it saw me—not ; 
It spoke—I listened—and it said, “‘ Ye leaves 
That from the old and changeful branches fall 
Upon the waters, and are borne away 
Whither none know, ye are men’s worthless lives ; 
Nor boots it whether ye drop off by time, 
Or the rude anger of some violent wind 
Scatter ye ere your hour. Amidst the mass 
Of your green life, who misses one lost leaf?” 
He said no more ; then I did come beside 
The speaker : it was Aram. 

Madeline (aside). Ah! this mood! 
Would I could smile it with my love away ! 
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Michael. pu he seemed galled and sore at my ap- 


proach ; 
And when I told that I was hither bound, 
And asked if aught I should convey from him, 
He frowned, and coldly turning on his heel, 
Answered—that “he should meet me.” I was pain’d 
To think that I had vexed so good a man. 
lst Neighbour. Ay, he is good as wise. 
All men love Aram. 
2nd Neighbour. And with what justice! My old 
dame’s complaint 
Had baffled all the leeches ; but his art, 
From a few simple herbs, distilled a spirit 
Has made her young again. 
3d Neighbour. By his advice, 
And foresight of the seasons, I did till 
My land, and now my granaries scarce can hold 
Their golden wealth; while those who mocked his 
words 
Can scarcely from hard earth and treacherous air 
Win aught to keep the wolf from off their door. 
Michael. And while he stoops to what poor men 
should know, 
They say that in the deep and secret lore 
That scholars mostly prize, he hath no peer. 
Old men, who pale and care-begone hath lived 
A life amidst their books, will, at his name 
Lift up their hands, and cry, “* The wondrous man !?? 
wn. His birth-place must thank fortune for 
the fame, 
That he one day will win it. 
Michael. Dost thou know 
Whence Aram came ere to these hamlet scenes 
Ten summers since he wandered ? 
Lambourn. Michael, No! 
»T was from some distant nook of our fair isle. 
But he so sadly flies from what hath chanced 
In his more youthful life, and there would seem 
So much of winter in those April days, 
That I have shunned vain question of the past. 
Thus much I learn ; he hath no kin alive ; 
No parent to exult in such a son. 
Mi Poor soul! You spake of sadness. Know 
you aught 
Of what it comes? 
Lambourn. Why scarcely ; but methinks 
He hath been tried—not lightly—by the sharp 
And everlasting curse to learning doomed, 
That which poor labour bears without a sigh, 
But whose mere breath can harrow genius—Want ! 
Want—the harsh, hoary beldame—the obscene 
Witch that hath power o’er brave men’s thews and 


nerves, 
And lifts the mind from out itself. 
Michael. Why think you 
That he hath been thus crossed? His means appear 
Enough, at least for his subdued desires. 
Lambourn. [ll tell thee wherefore. Do but speak of 
want, 
And lo! he winces, and his nether lip 
Quivers impatient, and he sighs, and frowns, 
And mutters—“ Hunger is a fearful thing ; 
And it is terrible that man’s high soul 
Should be made barren in its purest aims 
By the mere lack of the earth’s yellow clay.” 
Then will he pause—and pause—and come at last 
And put some petty monies in my hand, 
And cry, ‘* Go, feed the wretch ; he must not starve, 
Or he will sin. Men’s throats are scarcely safe 
While Hunger prowls beside them !” 
Michael. The kind man! 
But this comes only from a gentle heart, 
Not from a tried one. 
Lambourn. Nay, not wholly so ; 
For I have heard him, as he turned away, 
Mutter, in stifled tones, “‘ No man can tell 
What want is in his brother man, unless 
Want’s self hath taught him, as the fiend taught me !’’ 
Michael. And hath he ne’er enlarged upon these 
words, 
Nor lit them into clearer knowledge by 
A more pronounced detail ? 
Lambourn. No; nor have I 
Sought to dig forth truth’s root. In my young days 
I passed much time amid the scholar race, 
The learned lamps which light the unpitying world 
By their own self-consuming. They are proud— 
A proud and jealous tribe—and proud men loathe 
To speak of former sufferings ; least of all 
Want’s suffering, in the which the bitterest sting 
Is in the humiliation ; therefore I 
Cover the past with silence. But whate’er 








88 Eugene Aram. 


His origin or early fate, there lives 
None whom I hold more dearly, or to whom 
My hopes so well could trust my Madeline’s lot. 


Scenz Il. 


(The crowd at the back of the Stage rage goemcary 
slowly enters—The Neighbours greet him with respect, 
several appear to thank him for various benefits or chari- 
ties—He returns the greeting in dumb show, with great 
appearance of modesty. ) 

“ne Nay, nay, good neighbours, ye do make me 
ush 

To think that to so large a store of praise 

‘There goes so r desert.——My Madeline !—Sweet, 

I see thee, and air brightens ! 

Lambourn. You are late— 

But not less welcome. On my daughter’s birth-day, 

You scarce should be the last to wish her joy. 

Aram. Joy—joy !—Is life so poor and harsh a boon, 

That we should hail each year that wears its gloss 

And glory into winter? Shall we crown 

With roses Time’s bald temples, and rejoice— 

For what ?—that we are hastening to the grave ? 

No, no !--I cannot look on thy young brow, 

Beautiful Madeline ! nor, upon the day 

Which makes thee one year nearer unto Heaven, 

Feel sad for Earth, whose very soul thou art ;— 

Or art, at least, to me !—for wert thou not, 

Earth would be dead and withered as the clay 

Of her own offspring when the breath departs. 
Lambourn. I scarce had thought ascholar’s dusty tomes 

Sould teach his lips the golden ways to woo. 

Howbeit, in all times, man never learns 

To love, nor learns to flatter. 

Well, my friends, 

Will ye within ?—our simple fair invites. 

Aram, when thou hast made thy peace with Madeline, 

We shall be glad to welcome thee.—( To Michael) This 

love 

Is a most rigid faster, and would come 

Toa quick ending in an Epicure. 

[Exeunt Lumbourn, the Neighbours, §c. 


Scene III. 


Mape.ine and Aram. 

Madeline. My heart finds accents now we are alone! 
It feeds upon itself, and fears to speak 
When curious throngs are round us. Thou hast coined 
All feelings into one,—all thoughts, all words 

Which are the garb of thought) into one language, 

hat were profaned if spoke amid the world. 

Aram. Beloved! would our life could—like a brook 
Watering a desert—glide unseen away, 
Murmuring our own heart’s music,—which is love, 
And glassing only Heaven,—which is love’s life ! 
I am not made to live among mankind ; 
They stir dark memory from unwilling sleep, 
And. but no matter. Madeline, it is strange 
That one like thee, for whom, methinks, fair Love 
Should wear its bravest and most gallant garb, 
Should e’er have cast her heart’s rich freight upon 
A thing like me,—not fashion’d in the mould 
Which wins a maiden’s eye,—austere of life, 
And grave and sad of bearing,—and so long 
Tnured to solitude, as to have grown 
A man that hath the shape, but not the soul, 
Of the world’s inmates. 





% Tis for that I loved: 

The world I love not—therefore I love thee! 
Come, shall I tell thee,—’tis an oft-told tale, 
Yet never wearies,—by what bright degrees 
Thy empire rose, till it o’erspread my soul, 
And made my all of being love? Thou knowest 
When first thou cam’st into these lone retreats, 
My years yet dwelt in childhood ; but my thoughts 
Went deeper than my co-mates’. Books I loved, 
But not the books that woo a woman’s heart ;— 
I loved not tales of war and stern emprize, 
And man let loose on man—dark deeds, of which 
The name was glory, but the nature crime,— 
Nor themes of vulgar love—of maidens’ hearts 
Won by small worth, set off by gaudy show ;— 
Those tales, which win the wilder hearts in me 
Did move some anger, and a world of scorn. 
All that I dreamt of sympathy was given 
Unto the lords of Mind—the victor chiefs 

isdom—or of Wisdom’s music—Song ; 
And as I read of them, I dreamed, and drew 
In my soul’s colours, shapes my soul might love, 
And loving, worship,—they were like to thee ! 





A Tragedy. 


Thou cam’st unknown, and lonely,—and around 
Thy coming, and thy bearing, and thy mood 
Hung mystery,—and, in guessing at its clue, 
Mystery grew interest, and the interest love ! 
Aram (aside.) O woman! how from that which 
she should shun, 
Does the poor trifler draw what charms her most ! 
Madeline. Then, as Time won thee frequent to our 
hearth, 
Thou from thy learning’s height didst stoop, to teach me 
Nature’s more gentle secreis—the sweet lore 
Of the green herb and the bee-worshipped flower ; 
And when the night did o’er this nether earth 
Distil meek quiet, and the heart of Heaven 
With love grew breathless, thou wert wont to raise 
My wild thoughts to the weird and solemn stars ; 
Tell of each orb the courses and the name ; 
And of the winds, the clouds, th’ invisible air, 
Make eloquent discourse ;—until methought 
No human life, but some diviner spirit 
Alone could preach such truths of things divine. 
And so—and so—— 
Aram. From heaven we turned to earth, 
And Thought did father Passion !—Gentlest love ! 
If thou couldst know how hard it is for one 
Who takes such feeble pleasure in this world 
To worship aught earth-born, thou’dst learn how wild 
The wonder of my passion and thy power. 
But ere three days are past thou wilt be mine ! 
And mine forever! Oh, delicious thought ! 
How glorious were the future, could I shut 
The past—the past—from Ha! what stirred?— 
didst hear, 
Madeline, didst hear? 
Madeline. Hear what ?—the very air 
Lies quiet as an infant in its sleep. 
Aram (looking round.) Methought I heard 
Madeline. What, love ? 
Aram. It was a cheat 
Of these poor fools, the senses. Come, thy hand ; 
I love to feel thy touch, thou art so pure— 
So soft—so sacred in thy loveliness, 
That I feel safe with thee! Great God himself 
Would shun to launch upon the brow of guilt 
His bolt while thou wert by ! 








Madeline. las, alas ! 
Why dost thou talk of guilt ? 
Aram. Did I, sweet love— 
Did I say guilt ?—it is an ugly word. 
Why, sweet, indeed—did I say guilt, my Madeline? 
Madeline. In truth you did. Your hand is dry—the 
ulse 
Beats ek and fevered: you consume too much 
Of life in thought—you over-rack the nerves— 
And thus a shadow bids them qvail and tremble. 
But when I queen it, Eugene, o’cr your home, 
I'll see this fault amended. 
Aram. Ay, thou shalt, 
In sooth thou shalt. 


Scene IV. 


Enter Micuast. 
Michael. Friend Lambourn sends his greeting, 
And prays you to his simple banquet. 
Madeline. Come ! 
His raciest wine will in my father’s cup 
Seem dim, till you can pledge him. Eugene, come. 
Aram. And if I linger o’er the draught, sweet love, 
Thou’lt know I do but linger o’er the wish 
For thee, which sheds its blessing on the bowl. 


Scene V. 


Sunsct—A Wood-scene—A Cottage at a distance—In the 
fore-ground a Woodman felling wood. 
Enter Aram. 

Wise men have “epee the peasant’s thoughtless lot, 
And learned pride hath envied humble toil : 
If they were right, why, let us burn our books, 
And sit us down, and play the fool with Time, 
Mocking the prophet Wisdom’s grave decrees, 
And walling this trite present with dark clouds, 
Till night becomes our nature, and the ray 
Ev’n of the stars but meteors that withdraw 
The wandering spirit from the sluggish rest 
Which makes its proper bliss. I will accost 
This denizen of toil, who, with hard hands, 
Prolongs from day to day unthinking life, 
And ask if he be happy.—Friend, good eve. 

Woodman. *Tis the great scholar !—Worthy Sir, good 

eve. 
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fram. Thou seems’t o’erworn: through this long 
summer day 
Hast thou been labouring in the lonely glen? __ 
Woodman. Ay, save one hour at noon. *Tis weary 
work ; 
But men like me, good Sir, must not repine 
‘At work which feeds the craving mouths at home. 
Aram. ‘Then thou art happy, friend, and with content 
Thy life hath made a compact, Is it so? 
Woodman. Why, as to that, Sir, I must surely feel 
Some pangs when I behold the ease with which 
The wealthy live ; while I, through heat and cold, 
Can scarcely conquer Famine. 
Aram. bd * * * * 
+ * * * * + * 
*,* In this scene Boteler (the Houseman of the No- 
vel) is again introduced. 


* 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF SLEEP. 


WHEN that sweet shape lies hushed in rest, 
Its shadow flies to me ; 
Or else each dream that haunts my breast 
Hath caught its shape from thee. 
I feel not then the ties that bind 
To happier hearts thine own, 
For either earth is left behind, 
Or earth is ours alone. 
Ah! Love can find a wider scope 
For joy than thou would’st deem. 
Thou may’st forbid the Day to hope, 
But not the Night to dream. 


FI-HO-TI; OR THE PLEASURES OF REPU- 
TATION. 


A CHINESE TALE, 


Fi-H0-T1 was considered a young man of 
talents; he led, in Pekin, a happy and a 
comfortable life. Inthe prime of youth, of 
a highly-respectable Japanese family, and 
enjoying a most agreeable competence, he 
was exceedingly popular among the gentle- 
men whom he entertained at his board, and 
the ladies who thought he might propose. 
All the pleasures of life were at his com- 
mand: he drank, though without excess, 
the cup of enjoyment ;—ate, laughed, and 
loved his fill. Noman in Pekin was more 
awake during the day, or enjoyed a serener 
slumber during the night. 

In an evil hour, it so happened that Fi- 
ho-ti discovered that he possessed the tal- 
ents we have referred to. A philosopher,— 
who, being also his uncle, had the double 
tight, both of philosophy and relationship, 
to say everything unpleasant to him,—took it 
into his head to be very indignant at the happy 
life which Fi-ho-ti so peacefully enjoyed. 
_Accordingly, one beautiful morning he 
visited our young Chin-Epicurean. He 
found him in his summer-house, stretched 
on luxurious cushions, quaffing the most 
delicious tea, in the finest little porcelain- 
cups imaginable, reading a Chinese novel, 
and enlivening the study, from time to time, 
by a light conversation with a young lady, 
who had come to visit him. 








Our philosopher was amazingly shocked 
at the prospect of so much comfort. Noth- 
ing could be more unphilosophical ; for the 
duty of Philosophy being to charm us with 
life; she is anxious, in the first place, to 
make it a burthen tous. The goddess is 
enamoured of patience, but indignant at 
pleasure. 

Our sage was a man very much disliked 
and very much respected. Fi-ho-ti rose 
from his cushions, a little ashamed of being 
detected in so agreeable anindolence. The 
novel fell from his hand; and the young 
lady, frightened at the long beard and the 
long nails of the philosopher, would have 
run away, if her feet would have allowed 
her; as it was, she summoned her attend- 
ants, and hastened to complain to her friends 
of the manner in which the pleasantest 
létes-a-létes could be spoilt, when young 
men were so unfortunate as to have philoso- 
phers for uncles. 

The Mandarin,—for Fi-ho-ti’s visitor en- 
joyed no less a dignity,—seeing the coast 
clear, hemmed three times, and commenced 
his avuncular admonitions. 

“ Are you not ashamed, young man,” said 
he, “ of the life that you lead ?—-are you not 
ashamed to be so indolent and so happy? 
You possess talents; you are in the prime 
of youth ;—are you deaf to the noble voice 
of Ambition? Your country calls upon 
you for exertion,—seek to distinguish your 
name,—recollect the example of Confucius, 
—give yourself up to study,—be wise and 
be great.” 

Much more to this effect spoke the Man- 
darin, for he loved to hear himself talk ; 
and, like all men privileged to give advice, 
he fancied that he was wonderfully eloquent. 
In this instance, his vanity did not deceive 
him; for it was the vanity of another that 
he addressed. Fi-hc-ti was moved; he felt 
he had been very foolish to be happy so 
long. Visions of disquietude and fame float- 
ed before him: he listened with attention 
to the exhortations of the philosopher; he 
resolved to distinguish himself, and to be 
wise, 

The Mandarin was charmed with the 
success of his visit; it was a great triumph 
to disturb so much enjoyment. He went 
home, and commenced a tract upon the ad- 
vantages of philosophy. 

Fi-ho-ti surrendered himself to study. He 
retired to a solitary cavern, near upon Kaif- 
fongu ; he filled his retreat with books and 
instruments of science; he renounced all 
social intercourse; the herbs of the plain 
and the water of the spring sufficed the 
tastes hitherto accustomed to the most de- 
licious viands of Pekin. Forgetful of love 
and of pleasure, he consigned three of the 
fairest years of his existence to uninterrupt- 
ed labour. He instructed himself—he im- 
agined he was capable of instructing others. 
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Fired with increasing ambition, our stu- 
dent returned to Pekin. He composed a 
work, which, though light and witty enough 
to charm the gay, was the origin of a new 
school of philosophy. It was at once bold 
and polished; and the oldest Mandarin or 
the youngest beauty of Pekin could equally 
appreciate and enjoy it. In one word, Fi- 
ho-ti’s book became the rage,—Fi-ho-ti was 
the author of his day. 

Delighted by the novelty of literary ap- 
plause, our young student more than ever 
resigned himself to literary pursuits. He 
wrote again, and again succeeded ;—all the 
world declared that Fi-ho-ti had established 
his reputation. 

Was Fi-ho-ti the happier for his reputa- 
tion? You shall judge. 

He went to call upon his uncle, the Man- 
darin. He imagined the Mandarin would 
be delighted to find the success of his ad- 
monitions. The philosopher received him 
with a frigid embarrassment. He talked of 
the weather and the Emperor,—the last 
pagoda and the new fashion in tea-cups: he 
said not a word about his nephew’s books. 
Fi-ho-ti was piqued ; he introduced the sub- 
ject of his own accord. 

“ Ah!” said the philosopher drily, “I un- 
derstand you have written something that 
pleases the woman; no doubt you will grow 
solid as your judgment increases. But, to 
return to the tea~-cups——” 

Fi-ho-ti was chagrined: he had lost the 
affection of his learned uncle for ever ; for 
he was now considered to be more learned 
than his uncle himself. The common mor- 
tification in success is to find that your own 
family usually hate you for it. “My uncle 
no longer loves me,” thought he, as he re- 
entered his palanquin. “This is a misfor- 
tune.”—Alas!—it was the effect of Rerv- 
TATION! 

The heart of Fi-ho-ti was naturally kind 
and genial; though the thirst of pleasure 
was cooled in his veins, he stii! cherished 
the social desires of friendship. He sum- 
moned once more around him the comrades 
of his youth: he fancied they, at least, 
would be delighted to find their friend not 
unworthy of their affection. He received 
them with open arms;—they returned his 
greeting with shyness, and an awkward 
affectation of sympathy ;—their conversa- 
tion no longer flowed freely—they were 
afraid of committing themselves before so 
clever a man;—-they felt they were no 
longer with an equal, and yet they refused 
to acknowledge a superior. Fi-ho-ti per- 
ceived, with indescribable grief, that a wall 
had grown up between himself and the 
companions of past years; their pursuits, 
their feelings, were no longer the same. 
They were not proud of his success—they 
were jealous ;—the friends of his youth were 
the critics of his manhood. 





“This, too, is a misfortune,” thought Fi- 
ho-ti, as he threw himself at night upon his 
couch.—Very likely ;—it was the effect of 
Reputation! 

“ But if the old friends are no more, I will 
gain new,” thought the student. “Men of 
the same pursuits will have the same sym- 
pathies. I aspire to be a sage: I will court 
the friendship of sages.” 

This was a notable idea of Fi-ho-ti’s, 
He surrounded himself with the authors, 
the wits, and the wise men of Pekin. They 
ate his dinners,—they made him read their 
manuscripts-—-(and a bad calligraphy in 
Chinese is no trifle !}—they told him he was 
a wonderful genius,—and they abused him 
anonymously every week in the Pekin Ga- 
zettes. The heart of Fi-ho-ti, yearning af- 
ter friendship, found it impossible to expect 
a single friend amongst the literati of China; 
they were all too much engrossed with 
themselves to dream of affection for another, 
They had no talk—no thought—no feeling 
—except that which expressed love for their 
own books, and hatred for the books of their 
contemporaries. 

One day Fi-ho-ti had the misfortune to 
break his leg. The most intimate of his 
acquaintance among the literati found him 
stretched out on his couch, having just un- 
dergone the operation of setting. 

“Ah!” said the author, “how very un- 
lucky—how very unfortunate !” 

“You are extremely obliging,” said Fi- 
ho-ti, touched by his visiter’s evident emo- 
tion. 

“Yes, it is particularly unlucky that it 
should be just at this moment; for I wanted 
to consult you about this passage before my 
new book is published to-morrow !” 

The broken leg of his friend seemed to 
the author only as an interruption to the 
pleasure of reading his own works. 

But, above all, Fi-ho-ti found it impossible 
to trust men who gave the worst possible 
character of each other. If you believed 
the literati themselves, so envious, malig- 
nant, worthless, unprincipled a set of men 
as the literati of Pekin never was created! 
Every new acquaintance he made told him 
an anecdote of an old acquaintance which 
made his hair stand onend. Fi-ho-ti began 
to be alarmed. He contracted more and 
more the circle of his society ; and resolved 
to renounce the notion of friendship amongst 
men of similar pursuits. ; 

In the small circles, in the distant provinces, 
of the Celestial Empire, the writing of Fi-ho- 
ti were greatly approved. The gentlemen 

uoted him at their tea, and the ladies won- 
p ame whether he was good-looking ; but 
this applause—this interest that he inspired 
—never reached the ears of Fi-ho-ti. He 
beheld not the smiles he called forth by his 
wit, or the tears he excited by his pathos ;— 
all that he saw of the effects of his reputa- 
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tion was in the abuse he received in the 
Pekin journals ; he there read, every week 
and every month, that he was but a very 

r sort of creature. One journal called 
him a fool, another a wretch; a third seri- 
ously deposed that he was hump-backed ; 
a fourth that he had not a shilling in the 
world. In Pekin, any insinuation of that 
last offence is considered as a suspicion of 
the most unpardonable guilt. Other jour- 
nals, indeed, did not so much abuse as mis- 
represent him. He found his doctrines 
twisted into all manner of shapes. He could 
not defend them—for it is not dignified to 
reply to all the Pekin journals ; but he was 
assured by his flatterers that truth would 
ultimately prevail, and posterity do him Po 
tice. “ Alas!” thought Fi-ho-ti, “am I to 
be deemed a culprit all my life, in order that 
Imay be acquitted after death? Is there 
no justice for me until Iam past the power 
of malice? Surely this is a misfortune !”— 
Very likely ;—it was the necessary conse- 
quence of Reputation! 

Fi-ho-ti now began to perceive that the 
desire of fame was achimera. He was yet 
credulous enough to follow another chime- 
ra, equally fallacious. He said to himself— 
“Tt was poor and vain in me to desire to 
shine. Let me raise my heart to a more 
noble ambition ;—let me desire only to in- 
struct others.” 

Fraught with this lofty notion, Fi-ho-ti 
now conceived a more solid and a graver 
habit of mind: he became rigidly conscien- 
tious in the composition of his works. He 
no longer desired to write what was bril- 
liant, but to discover what was true. He 
erased, without mercy, the most lively ima- 
ges—the most sparkling aphorisms—if even 
a doubt of their moral utility crossed his 
mind. He wasted two additional years of 
the short summer of youth: he gave the 
fruits of his labour to the world in a book 
of the most elaborate research, the only ob- 
ject of which was to enlighten his country- 
men. “This, at least, they cannot abuse,” 
thought he, when he finished the last line. 
Ah! how much was he mistaken! 

Doubtless, in other countries the public 
are remarkably grateful to any author for 
correcting their prejudices and combating 
their foibles ; but in China, attack one or- 
thodox error, prove to the people that you 
wish to elevate and improve them, and re- 
nounce all happiness, all tranquillity, for the 
rest of your life ! 

Fi-ho-ti’s book was received with the 
most frigid neglect by the philosophers,— 
First, because the Pekin philosophers are 
visionaries, and it did not build a system 
upon visions,—and secondly, because of Fi- 
ho-ti himself they were exceedingly jealous. 
But from his old friends, the journalists of 
Pekin—O Fo !—with what invective, what 
calumny, what abuse it was honoured! He 








had sought to be the friend of his race,—he 
was stigmatized as the direst of its enemies. 
He was accused of all manner of secret de- 
signs ; the painted slippers of the Manda- 
rins were in danger; and he had evidently 
intended to muffle all the bells of the grand 
pagoda! Alas! let no man wish to bea 
saint unless he is prepared to be a martyr. 

“Ts this injustice ?” cried Fi-ho-ti to his 
flatterers, “No,” said they, with one voice ; 
“ No, Fi-ho-ti,—it is Reruration!” 

Thoroughly disgusted with his ambition, 
Fi-ho-ti now resolved to resign himself once 
more to pleasure. Again he heard music, 
and again he feasted and made love. In 
vain'—the zest, the appetite was gone. 
The sterner pursuits he had cultivated of 
late years had rendered his mind incapable 
of appreciating the luxuries of frivolity. 
He had opened a gulf between himself and 
his youth;—his heart could be young no 
more. 

“One faithful breast shall console me 
for all,” thought he. “ Yang-y-se is beau- 
tiful and smiles upon me; I will woo and 
win her.” 

Fi-ho-ti surrendered his whole soul to 
the new passion he had conceived. Yang- 
y-se listened to him favourably. He could 
not complain of cruelty ; he fancied himself 
beloved. With the generous and unselfish 
ardour that belonged to his early character, 
he devoted his future years to—he lavished 
the treasure of his affections upon—the ob- 
ject of his love. For some weeks he enjoy- 
ed a dream of delight ; he woke from it too 
soon. A rival beauty was willing to attach 
to herself the wealthy and generous Fi-ho- 
ti. “Why,” said she, one day, “why do 

ou throw yourself away upon Yang-y-se ? 

o you fancy she loves you? You are 
mistaken; she has no heart; it is only her 
vanity that makes her willing to admit you 
as her slave.” Fi-ho-ti was incredulous 
and indignant. “Read this letter,” said the 
rival beauty. “Yang-y-se wrote it to me 
but the other day.” 

Fi-ho-ti read as follows :— 

“We had a charming supper with the 
gay author last night, and wished much for 
you. You need not rally me on my affec- 
tion for him; I do not love him, but I am 
pleased to command his attentions; in a 
word, my vanity is flattered with the notion 
of chaining to myself one of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in Pekin. But—love— 
ah! that is quite another thing.” 

Fi-ho-ti’s eyes were now thoroughly 
opened. He recalled a thousand little in- 
stances which had proved that Yang-y-se 
had been only in love with his celebrity. 

He saw at once the great curse of dis- 
tinction. Be renowned, and you can never 
be loved for yourself! As you are hated 
not for your vices, but your success, so are 
you loved not for your talents, but their 
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fame. Aman who has reputation is like a 
tower whose height is estimated by the 
length of its shadow. The sensitive and 
high-wrought mind of Fi-ho-ti now gave 
way to a gloomy despondency. Bein 
himself misinterpreted, calumniated, oa 
traduced ; and feeling that none loved him 
but through vanity, that he stood alone with 
his enemies in the world, he became the 
prey to misanthropy, and gnawed by per- 
petual suspicion. He distrusted the smiles 
of others. The faces of men seemed to him 
as masks ; he felt everywhere the presence 
of deceit. Yet these feelings had made no 
part of his early character, which was 
naturally frank, joyous, and confiding. 
Was the change a misfortune? Possibly ; 
but it was the effect of Reruration! 

About this time, too, Fi-ho-ti began to 
feel the effects of the severe study he had 
undergone. His health gave way ; his 
nerves were shattered; he was in that 
terrible revolution in which the mind—that 
vindictive labourer—wreaks its ire upon the 
enfeebled taskmaster, the body. He walk- 
ed the ghost of his former self. 

One day he was standing pensively 
beside one of the streams that intersect 
the gardens of Pekin, and, gazing upon the 
waters, he muttered his bitter reveries. 
“ Ah!” thought he, “ why was I ever dis- 
contented with happiness? I was young, 
rich, cheerful ; and life to me was a perpet- 
ual holiday; my friends caressed me, my 
mistress loved me for myself. No one 
hated, or maligned, or envied me. Like 
yon leaf upon the water, my soul danced 
merrily over the billows of existence. But 
courage, my heart! I have at least done 
some good; benevolence must experience 
gratitude—young Psi-ching, for instance, 
I have the pleasure of thinking that he must 
love me; I have made his fortune; I have 
brought him from obscurity into repute ; 
for it has been my character as yet never to 
be jealous of others !” 

Psi-ching was a young poet, who had 
been a secretary to Fi-ho-ti. The student 
had discovered genius and insatiable ambi- 
tion in the young man; he had directed and 
advised his pursuits; he had raised him into 
fortune and notice; he had enabled him to 
marry the mistress he loved. Psi-ching 
vowed to him everlasting gratitude. 

While Fi-ho-ti was thus consoling him- 
self with the idea of Psi-ching’s affection, 
itso happened that Psi-ching, and one of 
the philosophers of the day whom the public 
voice esteemed second to Fi-ho-ti, passed 
along the banks of the river. A tree hid 
Fi-ho-ti from their sight ; they were ear- 
nestly conversing, and Fi-ho-ti heard his 
own name more than once repeated. 

“Yes,” said Psi-ching, “poor Fi-ho-ti 
cannot live much longer; his health is 
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broken; you will lose a formidable rival 
when he is dead.” 

The philosopher smiled. “ Why, it will 
certainly be a stone out of my way. You 
are constantly with him, I think.” 

“Tam. He is a charming person; but 
the real fact is, that, seeing he cannot live 
much longer, I am keeping a journal of his 
last days; in a word, I shall write the histo- 
ry of my distinguished friend. I think it 
will take much, and have a prodigious sale,” 

The talkers passed on. 

Fi-ho-ti did not die 80 soon as was 
expected, and Psi-ching never published 
the journal from which he anticipated so 
much profit. But Fi-ho-ti ceased to be 
remarkable for the kindness of his heart and 
the philanthropy of his views. He was 
known in after-life for the sourness of his 
temper and the bitterness of his satire, 
Was this deterioration of the kindlier ele- 
ments of his nature a misfortune? Perhaps 
it might be so; it was the effect of his 
Reputation! Mirio. 


STANZAS. 


I gave my heart to thee for thine, 
And now my heart’s untrue, 

I see with grief the fault is mine, 
And mine the misery too. 


Give back my heart, and take thine own. 
For falsehood hath such blame, 

That while the sia is mine alone, 
Thou shalt not wear the shame ! 


CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF HOR- 
ACE WALPOLE. 


Wuat a finished gentleman he was! 
Yes, here was a perfect specimen of that ac- 
complished animal whose genius is extinct, 
and whose remains we are bound to treat 
with as much marvel and veneration as 
those of the mammoth. The last, and per- 
haps the best, specimen of his kind,—of a 
kind whose days were numbered at his 
birth,—annihilated by the blue coat and the 
buff waistcoat of Charles Fox,—fore-doom- 
ed to perish with the ruffle and the sword, 
and the embroidered waistcoat and the 
diamond buckle,—as defunct now as the 
minuet of Denoyer,—as antediluvian as the 
shoes of Tull, the blade of Becket, the hat 
of Wagner, or the snuff-box of Deard. 

The master of the ceremonies, whose 
name I forget, though the story is an old 
one,—the master of the ceremonies of poor 
Louis’s court was not so wrong in being 
startled at the shoe-strings of Monsieur 
Roland. Those shoe-strings were the out- 
ward and visible sign of a new spirit. They 
announced the coming reign of the ters 
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éclat, more forcibly than the sternest ex- 
clamation of Mirabeau or the most melodi- 
ously modulated phrase of Verniaud could 
have done. 

When the bourgeoisie lost so much of re- 
spect for their superiors in rank as not even 
to imitate their fashions, the reign of gentle- 
men was over. The higher orders never 
doff their own dress in order to assume that 
of the class beneath them, without a great, 
if insensible, revolution having taken place 
in manners and thoughts. The power of 
the aristocracy was doomed to decay when 
they resigned their emblems. The prestige 
which kept the vulgar from out their magic 
circle was gone ;—the spell which bound 
the minds of men in unreasoning obedience 
was broken. The change of dress was at 
once the great change, and the sign and 
token of the great change in society which 
new feelings introduced. All that has fol- 
lowed, and is to follow, is the mere working 
out of the proposition which was at that time 
announced. The principles of democracy 
were, and are, set forth more forcibly in the 
ball-room than in the tribune; and the 
House of Lords must give up the hope of 
governing the nation, until they see the 
master of ceremonies at Bath in a white 
satin waistcoat embroidered with silver, aud 
the good gentlemen of the city spending 
their time in cultivating the art of wearing a 
sword, 

The finished gentleman can no longer 
exist. The rough outlines of the character 
may yet remain; but all the finer lines and 
characteristics of the species are rubbed off 
by vulgar attrition. The easy nobility of 
air, the perfect polish and civility of manner, 
the smooth and courtly familiarity which 
flowed from the certitude that a position was 
known, and its rights acknowledged, at first 
succeeded by the insolence and assumption 
natural to men who think they must make 
up by pretence for what they feel they want 
in reality—the Brummellian impertinence 
which the decayed habit of duelling (a decay 
which marks also the decline of gentilhom- 
merie) tended to, has given way to a more 
sober and steady evenness of manner, which 
says that the struggle is pretty well over, 
and that, with the destruction of Gatton and 
Sarum, was completed the revolution which 
commenced with the destruction of swords 
and ruffles. 

We might look over England now, and it 
would be impossible to find another Horace 
Walpole, or a person indeed who had any 
pretension to belong to the same class. 
But as the foot-print of the times has be- 
come of that large and massive kind that 
tramples out and obliterates the vestiges of 
ormer periods, one is glad to find some an- 
tique land-marks to which one can turn, if it 
be only for the sake of comparison. Hor- 
—_ is one of these. We see in 
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him what a high state of aristocratic cultiva- 
tion might produce: he is everything that, 
with his habits, his feelings, his prejudices, 
he could be,—and many hundred times more 
than what most men, with those habits, feel- 
ings, and prejudices, would have been. 

Dabbling with success in every species of 
composition, but at the same time entertain- 
ing the most ur’varned horror of being 
thought an author ;—in the House of Com- 
mons, but shrinking in disgust from its noisy 
contention, and being more anxious to play 
the part of an earl’s son than that of an ora- 
tor ;—taught by his genius to admire and 
patronize the poems of his schoolfellow and 
collegian, but recoiling with the refinement 
of the courtier from the quaintnesses and od- 
dities of their writer ;—earnest in his friend- 
ship, but choosing, at the same time, for his 
friend one of the most fashionable men of 
his time, and always, in his acquaintance 
and companions, preferring the rank and ac- 
complishments of society to the dignity and 
qualifications of letters ;—a stickler for liber- 
ty, independence, and the rights of the peo- 
ple,—a class which, in his early career, were 
little known, though frequently cited,—but 
a stickler for them no longer when the peo- 
ple really came forth from the shadow of 
the aristocracy, and stood in the broad day 
as a separate and distinct power by them- 
selves ;—a boaster, and that with the utmost 
naiveté, that he never asked a minister for 
anything, and at the same time comfortably 
enjoyed three sinecures, as a matter of 
course ;—courteous to all, since it gave 
pleasure to himself and others, but gene- 
rous to few, since, in thus adding to the 
happiness of the world, he diminished the 
store of his own enjoyments;—doing all 
littlenesses with a certain air of greatness and 
nobility, but too fearful of failure to venture 
attempting many things really noble if 
Horace Walpole could be compared with 
any one it would be Beckford. They both 
built and wrote ; and each, in the two pur- 
suits, produced that which was the admira- 
tion of his time: for Strawberry-hill, com- 
monplaoce as it may seem now, when every 
cabbage garden has a small turreted erec- 
tion in the corner of it, held a very different 
rank when modern Gothicism was of new 
invention, and the long gallery, and the 
painted windows, and the antique porch, 
cast before them the shadow of romance 
whici, first stalking forth in the “ Castle of 
Otranto,” was subsequently embodied by 
the mysterious pen of Ratcliffe, and multi- 
plied and perpetuated in those thousand and 
one dark tales of monks and banditti which 
even yet amused and terrified the public in 
our childhood. 

There may seem, then, some similarity 
between Beckford and Walpole ; but, as we 
approach, the resemblance ceases. Their 
pursuits were alike; their habits and their 
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geniuses were_opposed. Beckford is rich, 
oriental, and uncivilized; the trappings of 
his ideas are gorgeous and solemn; and 
there is a certain vastness about his concep- 
tions which bespeaks a mind that loveth 
solitude, and only peers into the world on 
high kolyday occasions. In Walpole, on 
the contrary; in Walpole, gay, sparkling, 
entertaining, and sometimes powerful and 
pathetic; his most romantic conceptions 
never deceive you as to their being the con- 
ceptions of the man of the world. His 
thoughts, and the robes which he gives 
them, have the easy and genteel air which 
comes from their having been seen in pub- 
lic. You could never mistake that the 
person whose writings you are leaning over 
plays at the author, and is the gentleman: 
you feel at once that your poet, or philoso- 
pher, or romancer, or historian, has just 
come from the drawing-room. His sword, 
and his embroidered coat, and his high-heel- 
ed shoes, are lying beside him on yonder 
chair. Yousee them there, though he is 
now in his dressing gown and slippers, with 
one hand pressed to his forchead, and his 
pen in the other, and his old folios lying 
about him, and even in his eye a wildness 
and a poesy which is more than meets the 
world, yet see you that he is of the world 
—I mean the world of society! You see it, 
you cannot mistake it: in his lighter pro- 
ductions he walks on tiptoe with the air of a 
beau, and in his graver ones he reminds you 
of Hercules in the court dress of Louis XIV. 
So, in the architectural schemes of these two 
distinguished persons, the one chooses the 
most desolate situation he can find, and 
amuses himself in transplanting the richest 
plants and blossoms of the East to a spot 
which nature had almost refused the thistle. 
The other takes up his retirement in the 
most frequented district in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, and builds a Gothic 
chateau within a yard ofa public road. If 
one can unite the peculiar characteristics of 
Walpole’s genius in a word—that word 
would be “grace ;” and on this quality, be 
it remarked, he himself set the highest value, 
very probably because it was the quality 
which best harmonized with his aristocratic 
habits and propensities. 

Thus, in one of his let.ers, he says, “ You 
have assigned good reasons for withholding 
your approbation from some on the plea of 
their being imitators: it was natural, then, 
to ask myself again, whence they had ob- 
tained so much celebrity? I think I have 
discovered a cause which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen noticed; and that cause I 
suspect to have been, that certain of these 
authors possessed grace. Grace is dis- 
tinct from style, which regards expression ; 
it belongs, I think, to manner.”—What he 
says afterwards of the grace of Virgil, at 
once expresses his idea and the train of 
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thought that gave birth toit. “A Roman 
farmer might not understand his diction jp 
agriculture, but he made a Roman courtier 
understand farming, and could capiivate a 
lord of Augustus’s bed-chamber, ard tempt 
him to listen to themes of rusticity.” 

The nice taste of Virgil, his exquisite 
delicacy and harmony, the grace, in short, 
of his delivery, pleased the courtier and 
suited with the court, and this was a charm 
which Horace Walpole could not help see- 
ing and being touched with.-~Again, he 
says, with an air of admiration and pleasure, 
“Ts it not clear that Will Wimble was a gen- 
tleman?2” 'To be a gentleman, that was the 
thing with Horace Walpole,—and the ca- 
lamity he had perpetually to guard against 
was being rendered more conspicuous by 
his talents than his situation in life. The 
only way to avoid this was to breathe into 
his genius the characteristic of his rank: 
this he contrived to do. But if grace was 
the peculiar characteristic of Walpole’s 
compositions, it was in compositions the na- 
ture of which is to be graceful that he is 
allowed to have peculiarly excelled; and 
while he only ranks as a second, or even 
third rate English author in every other 
branch of literature, his epistolary talent is 
acknowledged to be hardly equalled, and 
certainly not surpassed, in any other coun- 
try, time, or language. Of the justice or 
injustice done to his other merits I shall 
speak presently ; but the pity is that, even 
in his correspondence, his fault, if he has 
any, is—that rank which sometimes inclines 
him to a manner too courtier-like and ar- 
tificial This is evidently contrary to his 
nature, which so beautifully separated ele- 
gance from grace. “ Apollo,” says he, “is 
graceful; Mercury elegant;” one of the 
most exquisite illustrative definitions ever 
given. Still he had a fine idea of the noble 
and the simple, and did not often transgress 
it. In his preface to “ Anecdotes on Paint- 
ings,” there is a short sentence I lately met 
with, which, in describing simplicity and 
magnificence, is almost a model of simple 
and easy style, and lofty and manly thought. 
He is speaking of the editions of Balbec 
and Palmyra. “The modest descriptions,” 
he says, “prefixed to the Sculptures are 
standards of writing,—the exact measure of 
what should and should not be said was 
never comprehended in more clear diction, 
or more graceful style. The pomp of the 
buildings having not a nobler air than the 
simplicity of the narrative ; but I must re- 
strain myself, though it is pleasing to expa- 
tiate on the just praise of one’s country ; 
and they who cannot perform great things 
themselves, may yet have a satisfaction In 
doing justice to those who can. If Juvenal 
was honest in his Satires, he would have 
been happy if he could have lived to «rile 
the panegyric of Trajan.” 
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The last thought is one of the most happy 
I ever remember to have met with: it is 
possessed, in the highest degree, of philoso- 
phic and moral greatness: but stop fora 
moment, and you see it is the philosophy 
and the morality of the high-minded cour- 
tier and gentleman,—of the high-minded 
courtier and gentleman, but still of the 
courtier, which Walpole affected not to be, 
and of the gentleman, which he prided him- 
self on being. The high breeding which 
suggests the desire to praise,—the knightly 
feeling which prompts as natural the wish 
to redress a wrong, and the stately atone- 
ment which is set forth, viz., the panegyric 
on one emperor, as the meet compensation 
for having satirized the other, and more 
than all that is definable, that which is un- 
definable, and which seizes and tells you 
at once, as you read this sentence, the train 
of thought by which it was dictated,—all 
this makes you feel and see at once that the 
man, that the same man who says this, 
said a little before, “ The throne is now the 
altar of the Graces, and whoever sacrifices 
to them becomingly is sure that his offer- 
ings will be smiled upon by a prince who is 
at once the example and patron of accom- 
plishments. The institute of a school of 
statuary in the house of a young nobleman 
of the first rank, rivals the boasted munifi- 
cence of foreign princes.” 

Mark the importance attached to the 
rank of the “ Young nobleman!” the praise 
which more than justly is lavished upon the 
Prince of Wales! Walpole writes from 
the general habit of his thoughts, without 
any peculiar design in what he wrote, and 
even without the idea almost that he was 
so writing :—* For,” says he, elsewhere, “I 
have no credit any where. How should I ? 
Ihave never stooped to any means of ac- 
quiring it.” The son of the Prime Minister 
flattered without knowing that he flattered ; 
for flattery was the well-bred style of his 
writing and his conversation ; and the point 
of admiration which he puts to a young no- 
bleman being a patron of the arts was natu- 
ralto one who valued nobility of birth at 
least as high as superiority of intellect. 

It is that grace of which I spoke, and 
which he so valued, that gives an enduring 
charm to Walpole’s manner,—-a charm 
which never quits him in any of his various 
compositions, and which is conspicuous in 
the short sentence respecting the work on 
Balbec and Palmyra that I have quoted. 
With two or three striking and forcible ex- 
pressions, which every other phrase of his 
contains, there is combined a certain care- 
lessness in the arrangement of the general 
composition which always prevents your 
being taken from the interest of the matter 
to the study of the style. Where this is 
not the case, as in Gibbon, Johnson, and 
others, you read a page with great admira- 
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tion; you even get as far as two pages; 
but you can go no farther; your attention 
is palled and wearied,—-you have been 
weighing the cadence of words and sylla- 
bles, until the substance which the words 
contain, and which is to carry you on, passes 
from your recollection. Walpole was per- 
fectly sensible of this ; and, in all probabil- 
ity, was also influenced in no slight degree 
by the vulgarity of apparent effort even in 
composition ; for in all things the gentleman 
was predominant. But he not only avoided 
the fault and saw it; he speaks somewhere 
in this way of its cause :-—“ Every newspa- 
per,” says he, “is now written in a good 
style. When I am consulted about style, 
I say—‘ Go to the chandler’s shop fer a style.’ 
When this is the case, by the natural pro- 
gress of knowledge, writers are apt to think 
they must distinguish themselves by an un- 
commonstyle,—hence elaborate stiffuess and 
quaint brilliance.” You see, then,in Wal- 
pole innumerable fine expressions, witty turns 
of thought,—and it is as much in the vein 
of thinking as in the mode of conveying it 
that his wit consists—yet, crowded as his 
pages are with witty sayings and fine ex- 
pressions, you cannot point out, except in 
those compositions which imperiously re- 
quire it, (the “ Mysterious Mother,” for in- 
stance,) a single page of what is called 
fine writing. I lay the greater stress on 
this, because the shorter species of com- 
position, so considerably encouraged by 
Magaxines and Reviews, and which adds to 
the comparative importance of every sepa- 
rate sentence, has most wearisomely in- 
creased that fastidious nicety of composition 
which almost makes one throw down a book 
in contempt if one does not find every sen- 
tence to be an epigram; though, if we do 
find it so, and continue the perusal, we are 
almost invariably forced to confess “ that it 
is vastly odd—the book is excellently well 
written, and ought, no doubt, to be vastly 
entertaining—but still, notwithstanding all 
this, it is somehow or other unaccountably 
—yes, unaccountably—dull and prosing.” 
We confess this, and think it is in spite of 
the fine writing, when it is most frequently 
on account of it. But the fatal desire for a 
style in writing, now so prevalent, has 
another inconvenience. As it is perfectly 
impossible for the veriest prig in existence 
to talk in that nicely-balanced periodical 
manner in which he guides his thoughts 
with a pen, his smart and spruce mode of 
writing is no help whatever to him when he 
comes to speak; and that kind of mutual 
assistance which, when the language of 
society and the language of letters are near- 
ly similar, each daily gives to the other—an 
assistance which rendered the French lan- 
guage so spirited and graceful, that some 





one or other, (I rather think it is Walpole 
himself,) has remarked, that no person who 
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talks French will, or can, want wit,—this 
daily interchange and assistance has en- 
tirely ceased. 

In an inverse ratio with the pointedness 
of our written style has increased the 
slovenliness and stupidity of our conversa- 
tional one, which now, for the most part, 
consists in hums and haws, and broken in- 
terjections; nor is it only in society that 
this has its effect. In our senate and on 
the stage it is the same. Let any person 
write a speech now: with all the pains he 
way give himself to adjust his studied com- 
position to the effect of spontaneous effu- 
sion, he will fail, except just in those parts 
which admit of that pomp or solemnity 
which almost must be written. Let him 
then speak entirely extempore! Does he, 
unless under the very strongest influence 
of habit and practice, express himself even 
in the common-places of grammar? Yet 
why should he not do so? why should he 
not speak grammar about the Reform Bill 
in the House of Commons, if he is in the 
habit of talking grammar about the opera 
in his own drawing-room ? 

In the best of the old speeches that re- 
main to us we sce a singular ease and 
carelessness combined with parts of great 
power and brilliancy, which, while they strike 
by their contrast, please also, and must 
have pleased at the time, by the natural 
manner in which they were introduced. 
With the exception of Burke and Chatham 
—and the speeches of the first were never 
productive of much effect, while the speech- 
es of the latter are, to take Dr. Johnson’s 
evidence, very different from what they 
were when actually delivered,—with the 
exception of these, the speeches of a former 
time exhibit a strong, manly, and brilliant 
style of iaiking, such as a gentleman might 
have used after dinner to his own friends, 
if an occasion had required it,—as different, 
let us allow, from the slip-slop of some, and 
from the much-meditating style of others, 
in the present day—as light from dark- 
ness. 

In the stage, I mean in comedy, it is the 
same thing. Write as you speak, and see 
what stuff it will be ; speak as you are in the 
habit of writing, and I defy all the powers 
of imagination to lead any one so far as to 
believe that any two-legged creatures are 
talking naturally that kind of eloquence. 

If people would but remember in writing 
the rule which Brummell laid down in dress- 
ing, viz. that to be stared at is the last sign 
of perfection,—if literary men would not 
be quite such dandies in their own way,—if 
they would but remember the disagreeable 
sensation it gives them to see a gentleman 
in the Burlington Arcade with his hands 
covered with rings, and his face with ring- 
lets, and his boots with spurs,—or if they 
would even but contrast the pinched-in and 
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puffed out young-officer, perfect in all his 
appointments, who is just swaggering into 
Crocky’s, with the plain and simple-dresseq 
gentleman, whose cravat is hardly well 
tied, lounging into Brook’s or the Travellers’ 
—they would see the fault which they 
themselves are falling into, and avoid the 
elaborate perfection in minor parts which 
makes the whole imperfect. But it is as. 
tonishing what pains writers now take to 
destroy their reputation. They seek after 
decorations which have a certain beauty 
and prettiness in themselves, I grant, but 
which, like the finely-flowered borders of 
your old-fashioned prints, only serve to les- 
sen the effect which it is the object of their 
art to produce. 

But if Walpole, remarkable above all 
things for being a gentleman—and that to 
such a point that with him gentlemanliness 
became a genius—if Walpole, remarkable for 
being a gentleman above all things, has 
established his literary reputation for pre- 
cisely those qualities, and by precisely that 
species of composition which best accords 
with his habits and rank in life —if he 
stands before us as an author of merit for 
that very gaiety, and wit, and grace, which 
made him so accomplished a gentleman— 
ay, and for those very letters, too, which, 
in portraying the part he took in society, 
present to us at every moment not the wri- 
ter, but the courtier—not the man of letters, 
but the son of the minister—(the very posi- 
tion in. which he would have most wished to 
appear before posterity,)—if such is Walpole 
the gentleman, what would Walpole have 
been had he been merely the author? And 
here we have another to add to the numer- 
ous instances of that pertinacity with which 
the world always chooses to consider that 
each man is only capable of one thing, and 
that a reputation of one kind is incompatible 
with the talent of another. 

Talk of Horace Walpole to the great 
mass of persons as a writer of extraordinary 
imagination, deep pathos and passion, and 
they open their eyes: they imagine you 
wish to pass for being wiser than everybody 
else—that you deal in paradoxes—and pique 
yourself on confounding the gentlemen who 
write in albums. The merits of the “Cas- 
tle of Otranto” can no longer be judged 
with justice any more than the merits of 
the Castle of Strawberry Hill: the chief 
merit was in the conception at a time when 
the conception was new: when to create a 
Gothic romance and a Gothic castle was 
little likely to enter the head of a dreaming 
antiquary, and much less that of a ball-go- 
ing, piquet-playing man of the world. But 
there is another work to which it would be 
difficult to do justice; the sublimity, poetry, 
and passion of which have unfortunately 





found few imitators. I remember the kind 
of apathy and lassitude with which I first 
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took up the “ Mysterious Mother.” I took 
it up as a literary book, as a literary curiosi- 
ty—a tragedy by Horace Walpole. I could 
not believe it was a real tragedy, but still 
it was a work tobe read; and one rainy 
day, in the country, tired with playing at 
billiards by myself, I resolved to read it. I 
had hardly got through the first page before 
I was struck by the classic chastity and 
strength of a style perfectly unlike any- 
thing I had expected from the elegant 
trifler of Twickenham; I took up the vol- 
ume more resolutely, and instead of loung- 
ing over it with my legs stretched out on 
the fire-place, turned round my chair to the 
table, placed the volume before me, and 
began reading it in real earnest. I had not 
read far in this manner before all my admi- 
ration left me. I could not admire—I was 
spell-bound. Nothing can exceed the in- 
terest of the plot, and the artful manner in 
which it developes itself to you; the mys- 
terious thread gradually unravels; you learn 
everything just at the moment when you 
are worked up to expect it. Now that such 
subjects are acted on the French stage, I 
wonder it is not translated. It is not only 
fine as a composition, but with a few alter- 
ations it might be admirably adapted for 
scenic effect. The character of the Mo- 
ther contains finer and higher touches of 
nature, though the lines are dark, than are 
to be found anywhere in Lord Byron, save 
in his nobler tragedies. The virtue of the 
woman (for you feel that she is virtuous) 
who has unintentionally committed the most 
enormous vice—the love for her husband, 
which made her guilty with her son—the 
strength and haughtiness of the character 
which makes her wrestle with this furious 
passion, and which, while it urges her to 
religion for consolation, makes her spurn 
the intercession of the priest—the madness, 
and then the calm and the reasoning de- 
sire to profit by it—and then the fear of re- 
turning frenzy,—all these turns and plunges, 
if I may so express myself, of the mind, not 
to be sought but deepest in the dark secrets 
of humanity, he divines and expresses with 
the highest art. 

It is far beyond my intention, and equally 
beyond the limits I have prescribed myself 
in this paper, to go farther into the critical 
analysis of this extraordinary work, which is 
rather a proof of what Walpole might have 
been than of what he was; still, though it 
Is not by a line or two that a tragedy can be 
iudged, I can’t help taking advantage of my 
memory, which suggests to me a short pas- 
sage, which I remember struck me as one 
among many of great power and beauty. 
The verses are spoken by one monk to 
another, who expresses the fears of Lord 
Eldon on the progress of opinion as un- 
favourable to the church; we recommend 
them to his lordship. 
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“ Fear not a reign so transient : statesmen too 
Will join to stem the torrent, or new follies 
Replace the old; each chieftain that attacks us 
Must grow the hope of his own heresy : 

E’en stern philosophy, if once triumphant, 
Shall frame some jargon, and exact obedience 
To metaphysic nonsense worse than ours. 

The church is but a specious name for empire, 
And will exist wherever fools have fears. 
Rome is no city—’tis the human heart ; 

And there suffice it. if we plant our banners.” 


“Rome is no city,” &c. is superb. But 
even in this performance Mr. Walpole is 
pursued by the spirit of his order, and he 
takes care to get the opportunity of telling 
servants that their first duty is to obey their 
masters. 

“Father!” says the porter of the castle, 
and rather apropos de bottes, 

“ Father, belike there is a different heaven 
For learned clerks, and such poo. men as I am. 
Me it behoves to see such humble virtues 

As suit my simple calling. To my masters, 
For raiment, food, for salary and protection, 
My honest heart owes deepest gratitude.” 


Which is true to a certain degree; but 
Horace Walpole would never have thought 
of telling masters what they owe to their 
servants. In short, he never wished, and 
he could not, if he had wished, escape the 
all-pervading idea that he was a gentleman. 
Had he not been one, it is difficult to say 
whether he would not rather have indulged 
the different vein that seemed as natura) as 
wit and gaiety to his character—if that 
character had not been under the influence 
of his situation—and instead of being known 
to us as the most amusing of letter-writers, 
Horace Walpole, the gay, the punning, 
might have obtained a reputation as one of 
the most pathetic of tragedians. “His rank 
and his follies,” said a higher judge of lite- 
rary merit than I pretend to be—* his rank 
and his follies made him a coxcomb ; Nature 
made him, in my opinion, a genius of no 
ordinary kind. He possessed in some of 
his productions a pathos and an eloquence, 
which, if instigated by some slight exertion, 
might have blazed to a degree of which 
common critics have no conception.” 

His lighter pieces have the same merit, 
though in a less degree, that his letters 
have. His “Anecdotes of Painting,” his 
“Dictionary of Royal and Noble Authors,” 
possess that rare accomplishment which I 
have given him under his own appellation of 
“ grace,” and which breathes a life and sheds 
a colouring over the palest and most inani- 
mate subjects; nor did any author ever 
possess this to so great a degree. He is 
the only one, at all events, whom I remem- 
ber, that, writing on so many topics, and in 
such different stiles, has never produced 
one stupid work. The last series of letters, 
just published, is, perhaps, the most amuse- 
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ing of all; for it not only fills a vacuum in 
his correspondence, but it fills that vacuum 
which one felt the most desire not ‘to find 
void. All the early and political passages 
of his career—his father’s last struggles for 
power—are there; and the striking, though 
sketchy, pictures that you obtain of Sir 
Robert himself, and of Pulteney, Pitt, and 
the prominent members of the united fac- 
tions that overturned him, awake, as they 
pass before you, a living interest—the more 
animate, perhaps, because the passions and 
contests of that busy time chime in with the 
passions and political contests of our own, 
which, whatever may be their result, are, at 
all events, conducted on higher principles, 
and with purer views, than those which led 
to the downfal of King George’s minister. 

The private and public character of 
Horace Walpole, alternately flattered and 
maligned, possessed the qualities, good and 
bad, of the character which he was, and 
which he affected. In politics, he played 
the liberal, as he might, at a masque, have 
played the shepherd—-without any more 
serious intention than that of wearing a 
garb which was fashionable with the set in 
which he mixed, and which became him. 
He was a liberal in the Whig fashion—in 
favour of the liberty of the people,—but 
meaning, by the liberty of the people, the 
privileges and interests of the aristocracy. 
As for a vulgar, dirty, ill-dressed, and ill- 
educated people, he was the Houhynhm 
and they were Yahoos, fit only for carrying 
wood and fetching water—altogether be- 
yond the pale of his improvements: in 
speaking of human nature he meant his own. 
So, as his politics were those, his religion 
was that of a gentleman. He detested the 
French philosophers, because they were 
vulgar, dogmatic, overbearing: they paid no 
respect to rank, and engrossed the whole 
conversation. But then he detested also the 
clergy and their intolerance, which was 
equally il-bred. His reasons for disliking 
Atheism are charming; he speaks of it as 
he would do of a smoky house; he calls it 
“@Loomy” and “uncomrorTaBLE.” “I go 
to church sometimes,” says he, “in order to 
induce my servants to go. Not that I am 
a hypocrite: I only set them the example of 
listening—not of believing.” 

The heaviest charge against his private 
character is that which has been so often 
brought forward and refuted—his neglect of 
Chatterton, which some have pretended led 
to the unfortunate end of that extraordinary 
youth. There cannot be a clearer, or, as 
far as Horace Walpole is concerned, a more 
satisfactory account than that given of this 
transaction by Dr. Chalmers; and, indeed, 
what would any of us have done under such 
circumstances, or what should we do at this 
momont? Supposing we received a letter 
from a young man, enclosing an ancient 
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manuscript, which he said—not that he wrote 
(that might have been evidence of his talent) 
—but that he found ; and that, in the letter 
which accompanied the manuscript, he told 
us “that he was a lad of great parts, and 
wished that we would take him from a re- 
spectable and safe employment in order to 
launch him into the perilous world of let- 
ters ;” it does not follow that, because we 
see the MS. to be a forgery, we are at once 
to believe it the composition of the boy who 
sends itus. Are we to jump forthwith to 
the conclusion, that because our unknown 
correspondent was an impostor he was 
therefore a genius, and write to him, saying 
—“Sir,—Having discovered that you have 
told me a great falsehood, and therefore ful- 
ly believing that you are destined, as you 
suppose, to cut a great figure in literature, I 
will take upon myself the responsibility of 
advising you to quit your family and friends, 
and the trade to which you are apprenticed, 
in order to come up to town, and take to 
writing books ?”—I do not think there is 
one of us who, on such grounds, would give 
such advice,—Horace Walpole, I grant, less 
than any other, since he, more especially, 
would have been rather struck by the un- 
gentlemanlike lie with which his correspon- 
dent had introduced himself, than even by 
any proof of genius, if it had been (as it was 
not) accompanied by such. But instead of 
Chatterton being reduced to the lowest 
pitch of human misery by this supposed neg- 
lect, he was neither then (at the time of his 
application) nor afterwards, as far as we can 
learn, sunk into so unhappy a condition. A 
short time previous to the termination of his 
existence, he had been making more money 
than even with his sanguine disposition he 
had expected a literary career would fur- 
nish. His last letter to his friends was one 
of self-felicitation ; nor does there seem any 
reason to believe that the resources of which 
he had profited were closed to him when he 
took his fatal resolution. 

Walpole, however, was not generous to 
men of letters. He had no opinion of them 
except as ministers to his amusement— 
manufacturers of pleasure, who sold the 
product of their talents dear, if they could 
get the money,—cheap, if they could not; 
and he never felt any scruple at driving a 
somewhat close bargain with them: indeed, 
he was too luxurious to be generous; or his 
generosity, if generosity he had, was only 
shown to Marshal Conway, (at least we hear 
of no other instances of it,) and this was @ 
generosity of private friendship—the gener- 
osity of a gentleman to a gentleman. : 

The publication that has just made its 
appearance paints our author in his youth. 
As an aristocratic picture, he is still more 
perfect and interesting in his age. There 
he is, in his embroidered dressing-gown,— 
his table drawn near the window that looks 
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upon the Thames ;—we see his one cup of 
morning tea served in the most exquisite 
Sévre ;—we assist (to use a French expres- 
sion) at his dinner of chicken and iced wa- 
ter, in the chamber filled with flowers and 
exhaling perfumes ;—and we listen to the 
monastic stories which the swinging frank- 
incense inspired. Could anything be more 
perfect in its kind than the learned leisure 
in which our noble author dallied with anti- 
quarianism, and fondled over his beautiful 
spaniel and his cheap pictures ? 

The gay and lively chronicler of past 
times—and not without power, that cost him 
no exertion, over those times that were pass- 
ing ; enjoying all the advantages of a liter- 
ary reputation without its ennut ; culling the 
bloom and flower of politics without either 
the wearisomeness or anxiety attendant 
upon the pursuit; the pet of two youthful 
beauties, from complimenting whom he 
turned to point an epigram on the beauties 
of his youth; preparing his fame at the 
same time that he was nursing and renew- 
ing his pleasures; and all this in the fairy 
castle he had created, and of which every 
toy was a token of “Taste ”—his idol ;— 
this old man, with a three-cornered hat, de- 
parted life amidst the birth of a new dress 
and new ideas, having, in his latter days, 
but one chagrin—for he was too much of a 
gentleman to relish the being made a lord! 


SONG. 


Ou! she is false! and yet she knew 
How much I did believe her ; 

And nothing now but Heaven is true, 
Since she has turn’d deceiver ! 


If Nature can a lie create, 
With virtue gild the vicious, 

Give looks we love to things we hate, 
Make poison’d cups delicious ;— 


If woman’s heart can know deceit, 
Where pity should live weeping, 
Farewell to Love, that idle cheat, 
And life, not worth the keeping. 


AN ESSAY ON BREARFASTS. 





Quanto satius esset querere bonorum initia quam fines.” —Erasmi 
Colloquia—Hedonius et Spudeus. 
How much better to treat of breakfasts than of suppers. 





I conress, with a certain complacency, 
that 1am not one of your matutinal gour- 
mands; on the contrary, I hold that the 
man who is in the habit of eating what is 
Popularly termed a hearty breakfast is an 
uncivilized barbarian. So premature an 
appetite is an inexcusable sign of the most 
gothic of all things—health. The more 
civilized we are, the more delicate. In sav- 
age countries, breakfast is a feast. What 
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gluttony, for instance, can compare with a 
breakfast in Scotland? A great deal might 
be said about the philosophy of breakfast. 
What tales a muffin could tell, if we did not 
eat it! The adventures of a crumpet would 
be better worth hearing than the “ Adven- 
tures of aGuinea.” Of all meals, breakfast 
is treated most like a friend of the family, 
for how many hours do we keep it waiting! 
With what indifference do we treat it! We 
could not behave cooler to it, if it were the 

erson we loved best in the world! We 

estow on it none of the eagerness—the 
rapture—the silent, yet luxuriating delight, 
with which we greet its great successor, 
the dinner. We testify towards it none of 
the homely, cordial, quiet affection with 
which those who drink tea (alas! I never do) 
yearn towards that old-fashioned and cheer- 
ful regale. But then we are more at home 
in its company; we receive it in our dress- 
ing-gown and slippers; loll over it with a 
book; muse in its company upon the state 
of our finances, or the business of the day ; 
suffer it to survey us in our solitude; “and 
to know us (what other meal doth this?) 
exactly for what we are.” How connected 
is it with our studies—how woven with our 
amusements ; it is the nurse of a myriad 
essays; it is worthy of an essay itself, and 
it shall have one. 

I am fond of divisions in a subject, espe- 
cially a subject like the present, important 
to mankind; it has the air of a logical frame 
of intellect. I shall divide what I have to 
say into two heads. I shall consider first, 
Breakfast in Town; and secondly, Break- 
fast in the Country. 

To your London Breakfast there is not, 
unoften, a disagreeable appanage, in the 
shape of sundry square pieces of paper, ill 
folded, with printed flourishes at the top 
and (commonly enough) an uncouth, yet 
pretentious vignette in the corner. 'T'wo or 
three specimens of this vulgar tribe of mau- 
vaises plaisanteries are not unwontedly seen 
invading the snowy surface of your table. 
These documents,— 

“ Messengers 

Which feelingly persuade us what we are,”— 

have the power of casting a certain sombre 
complexion over our thoughts for the rest of 
the day. Nothing in the world is more pro- 
ductive of hypochondria than the aspect 
of a bill—Odi et arceo—favete linguis. 
“Somewhat too much of this :” the griev- 
ance too is hacknied, you say. I allow that ; 
but then there is nothing very original in 
the subject which permits me to allude to it. 
A London breakfast “has a strong dash of 
commonplace in it.” Another evil——but 
instead of going step by step through a dam- 
nable iteration of complaint, perhaps it may 
be better to club the leading disagreeables 
into a picture. Let us then figure to our- 
selves the hour of half-past nine-—an ordin- 
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ary hour, I apprehended, for the ordinary 
herd of fast-breakers. And first, reader,— 
(I intend you to be of the sterner and more 
miserable sex,)—first we will decribe you. 
You come down in your dressing gown and 
slippers. You recollect, as you walk down 
stairs, that there has been an interesting 
debate in the Lords last night. According- 
ly, on entering the breakfast-room, you look 
eagerly round for yournewspaper. Nosign 
of it. (Mem. four of the said ill-favoured 
square pieces of paper in the place where 
the newspaper is usually deposited.) You 
then recollect that your newsman, in spite 
of your threats and remonstrances, has not, 
for the last three days, brought your paper 
till eleven o’clock, exactly that time of the 
day when you least want it. (N.B. Fidget- 
ty and impatient for an hour and a half, and 
then the wrong paper!) While you are 
poking out your fire, which won’t burn up, 
the postman’s knock is heard; two letters 
requiring long answers by return of post. 
You nerve yourself to the task: nay, you 
have begun your answer to the first epistle. 
Enter your servant. The butcher you have 
discharged comes to be paid a bill. You 
believe you have paid him before. Not find- 
ing his receipt, you have twice told him to 
call again. Painful impression, that you 
cannot make a similar request the third time. 
Letter suspended. You institute a hunt in 
your escrutoire, your desk, your table-draws, 
your letter-box, and the various pockets of 
three coats, four waistcoats, and five pair of 
trowsers—receipt vanished. Bill paid in a 
rage, which rage is exercised on a new ser- 
vant, who, not knowing “your temper,” 
gives you warning. Your humour is now 
marred for the rest of the day; but you 
think a walk may do you good. Nothing 
can seem more inviting than the day ; nota 
cloud to be seen; you hurry out, and are 
caught in a hail-storm. So runs the world 
away, till you wake the next morning to 
care and to breakfast again! 

This is a misanthropical view of breakfasts : 
I confess it. Let us turn to a brighter pros- 
pect. You are in the country—you look 
out upon green fields—you wake refreshed 
and vigorous—you saunter into your garden 
—and feel your own life in the living world 
around you—I know an old gentleman who 
has established an absolute friendship with 
his flowers ; he gives them pet names; ex- 
amines them tenderly every morning, and, 
during the cheerfulness of the early sum- 
mer, you cannot help fancying that those 
bright and happy-looking things seem sensi- 
ble of his care. “See,” said he once, “how 
they smile at me as I approach.” It was 
impossible to deny the assertion. I ques- 
tion if men would ever smile if they had 
never seen the face of Nature—it is an ex- 
pression that we catch from her. 
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I love to read of the matutinal habits of 
great men, especially of those who live jn 
the country and are early risers. I like to 
know what a fine mind does with itself after 
a return to this world from the haunted 
palaces of dreams. For my part, I never 
consider dreams as things not to be re. 
membered. I look at them as the mirror 
of such thoughts as lie half-shaped and 
embryo in the mind—thoughts that we 
should not recognize as our own but for 
those spectral reflections. Often are we 
dimly unaware how certain prepossessions 
are seizing and advancing on our minds, till 
we are startled to find them tyrannizing 
over our sleep. I first knew that I loved 
that person in the world I have loved most 
by seeing her for ever in my dreams. [| 
first knew that I hated that person against 
whom, for three years afterwards, I burnt 
with an unquenchable revenge, by dreaming, 
night after night, that I was engaged with 
him in mortal conflict. Ah! from what 
guilty thoughts and evil passions might we 
save ourselves in the day did we more 
seriously acknowledge the monitors of the 
night. But as we grow older—if we are in 
the habit of cultivating any ideal pursuit or 
train of contemplation—-we learn more 
closely to regard the shadowy strangers of 
the Ebon or the Ivory Gate. And therefore 
it is that I have a curious interest in learn- 
ing how imaginative men, of a certain age, 
pass the first hours of waking. I like to 
hear of Scott dashing, at sunrise, through 
the dripping woods, upon his shagged pony. 
I like to read of Rousseau, in his old age, 
loitering, at early day, by the lake that 
nourished his immortal “ Reveries.” 1 
picture to myself the wild, yet tranquil, and 
half-developed images that flitted athwart 
the mind of Goethe, as he paused for long 
minutes by some flower, yet wet with the 
early dews. The beings of the mind are 
more chastened and spiritualized while 
fresh from the bath of dreams and ere 
the low cares and petty troubles of the day 
begin. But we are in the garden—return 
we home. The lattice, reaching to the 
grass, is open—your light repast prepared— 
your favourite book beside you—your dog 
at your feet—the projects of the day lie like 
a map before you. Every thing, in a coun- 
try life, is calm and certain; and if you are 
worthy of that life, your own thoughts can 
preserve you from monotony. ; 

The author should not live in towns; In 
them his soul does not sufficiently feel its 
own majesty; those images which delight 
others he pours forth on paper, without 
sufficiently enjoying and brooding over 
them himself. He knows but the fever of 
composition ; not the calm voluptuousness 
of the contemplation that led to it. 

And yet it is in cities that most of us are 
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condemned to live and to struggle on. 
Happy is he who can be the spectator of 
the human passions of life!—but who can 
claim to himself that lofty exemption from 
the motives and errors of his kind? “Men 
should know,” said Bacon, in his high 
rebuke of the Samian, for the arrogance 
of such a boast,—* Men should know that 
in the theatre of human actions, it is only 
for God and angels to be spectators !” 

“ And here,” said I—(gazing around the 
little chamber in which a certain great man, 
a reasoner and a moralist, now no more, 
was accustomed to compose his lucubra- 
tions)—“ Here then he wrote those works 
which the future age will appreciate.” 
The room was dark, gloomy, confined ; it 
looked only upon dead walls; it was in the 
heart of a metropolis. As for the avium 
cantus (the song of the birds), two dull, 
tame sparrows were quarrelling for a straw 
in the dingy court below. As for the 
cithara (or the classic melody), you heard, 
at a distance, the whirr of the knife-grind- 
er’s wheel: or, at best, a broken drone from 
a most joyless hurdy-gurdy. “And he 
wrote, you say, of a morning?” “ Yes, sir, 
upon that table; the breakfast things were 
never removed till two o’clock, but he rose 
at eight.” The hurdy-gurdy—the two spar- 
rows—the dead wall—the knife-grinder’s 
wheel!—What an association! I never 
turn to the pages of the philosopher but 
what I fancy I see all these accompani- 
ments of his inspiration! I imagine I 
detect the cause both of a certain coarse 
and material complexion, and of a depreci- 
ating and gloomy estimate of men’s future 
prospects, which characterize his genius. 
He had published nothing before he lived 
in that house looking upon the dead wall. 
The influence of the dead wall is to be 
detected in every view the philosopher 
takes of the destinies of mankind. He 
bounds with a dead wall their dim futurity ! 

But, some years since, I was visiting the 
retreat of one of our country’s poets, and 
my guide, taking me into his morning 
room, bade me remark how still it was, and 
how remote from all noise or intrusion; it 
was separated from the rest of the house. 
Trees of venerable size over-shadowed the 
green turf upon which the casement open- 
ed; but through their interstices you caught 
glimpses of the lake that flowed below; 
and there you saw the squirrel, half tamed, 
beneath the nearest tree ; and aloft, with its 
peculiar rushingness of wing, you heard 
the flight of the scarce-seen ring-dove. 
There was quiet around; but not the quiet 
of dulness—not the quiet of a dead wall, 
and the dreary dinginess of a back yard. 

“ And at what time, ma’am, did he mostly 
write ?” 

“Chiefly at or after breakfast,—for about 
“— hours,—and the breakfast things were 
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never disturbed till he ‘had finished, and 
gone out (which he generally did about 
noon) ; for he used to stop every now and 
then, and feed the birds with the crumbs.” 

You see what a confident and familiar 
friend a man makes of the subject of my 
essay! And the lawn and the high trees, 
and the squirrel and the ring-dove, and the 
gentle charity to the birds—these are my 
associations when I open the pages of the 
poet; but amongst the associations of both 
poet and sage—(of the man of towns and 
the man of rural life)—belong also and 
equally the time and appliances of—breakfast! 

But turning from the more intellectual 
view of the “ gentleman usher of the day,” 
what racy scenes in our various novelists 
have not been painted in connexion with 
this initiatory meal. What think you of the 
breakfasts of Fielding and Smollett? How 
vividly you see before you the small inn 
and the round table—and Person Adams 
with the loaf in one hand, and no idle blade 
in the other—or the easy swagger of Tom 
Jones, as he rises from the board, and 
prepares you for an adventure before noon 
—or the long face of Strap, who perhaps 
hath forgotten that breakfasts must be paid 
for, and whose Caledonian nature hateth 
much the aspect of “the bill.” And Scott, 
too—with what breakfasts has he loaded 
the table of imagination! What heroes 
are his when they come to a venison pasty ! 
I beg the reader to recollect how the young 
Quentin Durward, in the fourth chapter of 
that delectable romance called from his 
name, breaketh his fast in the ambiguous 
presence of Maitre Purre. With what an 
appetite hath the fictionist gifted the health- 
ful savage in order that he may flesh his 
valour heroically on the PATE DE PERIGORD, 
“whose vast walls of magnificent crust 
seemed raised like the bulwarks of some 
rich metropolitan city’—from whose bat- 
tered muniments the victorious beleaguer 
carries his ivory army, to the softer con- 
quests of the “delicate ragout,” and “the 
ham which had once supported a noble wild 
boar in the neighbouring wood of Montrich- 
et—then the white bread, too, made into 
little round loaves called boules—and, lastly, 
the flask of leather called bottrine, which 
contained about a quart of exquisite vin de 
Beaulme.” And then, as the Scotchman 
eats and eats—verily, edax rerum—observe 
the scene; the large room, the faggot 
blazing on the hearth, the sturdy and intent 
adventurer plying his pleasing task, and, 
the dark brow half relaxed, and the bitter 
lip half in smile, and the chilling eye half 
complacent-—of the formidable Maitre 
Pierre! I think, howbeit, that after such a 
breakfast,—termed by the author himself 
“an enormous meal,”—it would have been 
more skilful and discreet to have deferred 
to a more convenient opportunity the event 
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of the hero’s first falling in love! The 
reader will recollect that the worthy Quen- 
tin was just fresh from his desperate 
achievement at the walls of the pasty, when 
the door opens, and—the heroine appears! 
Now, I humbly opine that the heart would 
be more free and more exposed to the boy- 
god’s shaft, if it had not been neighboured 
and guarded by so recent a garrison from 
the walls of the venison pasty. But let it 
pass—the “ A]manach des Gourmands” 
holds a different doctrine, and deposeth 
seriousiy that Eros, (or Anteros, perchance,) 
never kindles his torch so brightly as when 
he illumines his wick at the kitchen fire. 

And then, too, & propos of my subject, who 
hath forgotten the Tower of Tillietudlem, 
and the ever-memorable breakfast of which 
his Most Sacred Majesty, Charles II., did 
there partake? Ah! cold—cold the hand 
that gifted us with such merry, as with such 
graver, memories! But Quiet is the elixir 
of life—joy then to the dead! 

The skein of my lucubration grows long. 
Wind we it up at once, that it may lie at 
least compact in this receptacle of odds and 
ends. 

“ And how, Sir, do you yourself pass the 
morning hours? Are you of the town or 
country? Do you look out on dead walls 
or green fields? Tarriest thou with thy 
morning friend tili noon, loitering over some 
beloved book, or pleasing thyself with yet 
more indolent meditation ? or art thou quick, 
precise, and wont to gird thyself at once to 
the toils and business of the day ?” 

Alas! dear reader, I am but a weed upon 
the stream—no fixed spot—no settled life in 
the cool shade, or the sunny margin of the 
world’s great waters, is mine ;—I am borne 
on, now resting long hours in some cranny 
or brake that thwarts the shoreward current 
—now whirled with the noisy eddies into 
the midmost tide. J have no habits, but pas- 
sively do I yield myself to the ever-varying 
courses of events! Here are we to-day 
and gone to-morrow. Why should we form 
habits—why lay down laws that cannot bind 
us? Day certifies to night—but neither 
of day nor of night can we certify to our- 
selves. Change snatches us from our re- 
solves—a moment can scatter to the winds 
our firmest plans—customs may be our mas- 


ters, they cannot be our slaves. Why 
should we form habits ? 
A FEW SPECIMENS OF AN UNPUBLISHED 


TRANSLATION OF HORACE, 


Amonce those literary enterprises which youth com- 
menced, but which the nature of the unquiet time for- 
bids to maturer years the hope of completion, was a 
Translation from Horace, upon principles somewhat 
different from those on which former translations have 
been attempted. The classical reader will perceive that 
the author of the following specimens of a new transla- 
tion of Horace has not endeavoured to imitate the metres 





Unpublished Translation of Horace. 


of the Roman poet, but to catch that Roman spirit to 
which the Gallic frigidities, usually termed classical, are 
80 obstinately opposed. If the spirit of the original be 
in any way caught, so the reader will also find that the 
sense is, for the most part, very literally adhered to, 
The translator has selected for the sample he offers to 
the reader, not those Odes which he has best executed, 
but which are usually considered the most difficult, nay, 
almost impossible, faithfully to translate. The greater 
the task, the greater, he trusts, will be the indulgence 
according to the attempt. 


BOOK I.—ODE V. 
TO PYRRHA. 


On many a rose reclined, 
All odour-bathed, in some cave’s grateful lair,— 
Say for what slender youth shall Pyrrha bind, 
Simple in simplest garb, her amber hair? 


How oft the broken vow, 
And the changed Gods, the credulous dupe shall weep, 
As o’er thy mind’s smooth calm, so halcyon now, 
Wond’ring he views the dark winds, roughening, sweep! 


He now thy golden charms 
Enjoys, and hopes thee aye as prompt to please ; 
Nor dreams, unconscious lapped within thine arms, 
Of all that waits him in the faithless breeze. 


Ah! haplese they for whom 
Thou glow’st—untried, as yet, thy treacherous love ; 
But Jam one escaped the watery tomb, 
And hang my robes the Sea-God’s shrine above ! * 





BOOK I.—ODE IX. 
TO THALIARCHUS. 


Bexotp how, on the lofty brow 

Of lone Soracte, stands the lustrous snow ! 
Til bears its load the labouring wood, 

And creeps the sharp ice through the halting flood. 
Dissolve the cold !—the hearth shall smile, 

Heaped—largely heaped—with many a blazing pile! 
Come, Thaliarchus, bid the wine, 

Some four years old, in Sabine goblets shine ! 
Leave to the Gods the rest, who still 

Loud winds with waters battling, at their will ; 
So that at last no angrier breeze 

Stirs the wild ash, or waves the cypress-trees. 
The future of the morrow shun, 

But count true gain with each revolving sun, 
Nor spurn, till age green joy 

Makes chill—soft love, or choral dance, fair boy ! 
Thee shall blithe sports please now, 

And blandest whispers, nightly murmured low ; 
And the glad laugh from coyish maid 

Hid in some nook, (that laugh the nook betrayed ;) 
And Love’s dear pledge—the armlet band, 

Or ring, hard won from dear, reluctant hand ! 


BOOK I.—ODE XXXVIII. 


With the Persian pomp away,— 

Away with your costly wreath, boy ; 
Nor seek for the spot, I pray, 

Where the lingering roses breathe, boy. 


If thou wouldst please me, see 
That the myrtle-bough be mine, boy ; 
The myrtle-bough suits thyself—and me 
Drinking under the arching vine, boy. 





* They who escaped shipwreck dedicated to Neptune 
the garb in which they had reached the shore. 
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BOOK IIl.—ODE XXI. 
TO HIS WINE CASK. 


On mine own natal day, 
(When Manlius held the sway,) 

Thou, too, receiv’dst a soul, O pious Cask ! 
Or if to jest or sadness, 
Or love’s delicious madnes, 
Or to quarrel thou wouldst stir us, 
Or in pleasant sleep inter us,— 

Corvinus bids thee !—Come, awake thee to thy task ! 
No matter what thy date, 
Thou art worthy of thy fate, 
And a merry day is thine 

To shed the slow and languid blood of thy old friend, 
the Wine! 


Corvinus, fond of preachings 
From the old Socratic teachings, 

Is not so rugged as on thee to frown. 
What! are we, too, not told 
How the rigid worth of old 
Cato himself, at rosy wine, 
My cask, like thine, 

Would ofttimes mellow down ! 
Thou, with thy gentle force, 
From its hard and crabbed course 

Canst draw to thy dear will the crabbed mind ; 
Grave Wisdom’s troubles stealing, 
And the closest thoughts revealing, 
At the beck of thy joyous God, whose name is “ To un- 
bind.”’* 


Bringer of strength thon art, 
And of hope to the anxious heart ;— 
Thou givest Want itself the bold brow of a God ;— 
And the poorest learn from thee 
Unquailingly to see 
The soldier’s glistening arms—the monarch’s boding 
nod! 
Thee, Bacchus,—and, between us, 
We won’t object to Venus,— 
Shall welcome in, with the entwining Graces. 
So honour we the Wine 
While the living lamps shall shine, 
Till through the air the fading stars the merry Day-God 
chases ! 


WATERING PLACES. 


“Salve Peonie largitor nobilis unde !"—Claud. 


Anp now arrives that agreeable period of 
the year, when bandboxes and trunks are 
once more in request ; when married couples 
remove the drag chains from themselves to 
their britskas; when nursery-maids and 
pointers, and children and double-barrelled 
guns are packed up, and shifted about, for 
the purposes of benevolent enjoyment; 
when there is an extraordinary demand for 
cases of gunpowder and cigars: when all 
the extra copies of the old new novels are 
transferred from the counters of London to 
those of Cheltenham and Brighton; and 
when the chief question in every itinerant 
household is—* Well, what watering-place 
shall we decide on?” 

For me, who was always of a migratory 
and rambling turn—these gentle Baie of 
England were wont in former days to pos- 





* Lywus, from Aveiy. 
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sess no petty attraction. I have visited 
nearly every one of them, “non cultor par- 
cus nec infrequens ”—I have played at whist 
in the steam-vessel to Margate, and roamed, 
draught-book in hand, a solitary predestrian, 
by the banks of Winandermere and West- 
dale. 

I love, now that my watering-place days 
are nearly over, to recall my recollections of 
them. And the first of August, 1833, re- 
minds me of all those former Augusts which 
shone down upon my youthful excursions in 
search of pleasure or adventure. And thou, 
oh great Leviathan of the deep !—thou that 
spreadest thyself from east to west along 
the cliffs of Sussex—thou, oh dissipated and 
unromantic Brighton!—thou shalt receive 
the immortalizing mention. Does there live 
any man, from the age of twenty to sixty, 
English-born, and possessing the animal 
means to transfer himself from spot to spot 
—the wishing-cap of wealth—who hath not 
already visited “the windy Eden of the 
Sussex wave?” I envy him the eager eye 
and the animated pulse with which he will 
enter that town which the antiquarians of 
guide-books assure us derives its name from 
Brighthelm, the Saxon bishop! What noise ! 
what bustle! what life! what gladness! 
The spires and domes of the Pagoda (cheap 
temple consecrated to Moria, the goddess of 
Folly) seem to say to him—* Forget to be 
fastidious—abandon thyself to thy whims, 
no matter how expensive—laugh at the dull 
lessons of economy—scatter about thy guineas 
and be merry.” The great characteristic 
of Brighton is this:—for the-first two or 
three days every thing seems to you inordi- 
nately cheerful and prodigiously excited— 
the promenades are so full—the people are 
so well dressed—horses, and flies, and don- 
keys, and dandies, crowd successively upon 
you in the riot of exuberant existence. You 
imagine that Englishmen have ceased to be 
English—you believe them to be positively 
gay ; but before a week has waned, the de- 
lusion falls from your eyes, you perceive 
that the gaiety is a business and the plea- 
sure a ceremony ; the same faces, and the 
same horses, and the same flies, and the 
same donkeys—at the same hour and the 
same places, impress you at length with one 
melancholy sentiment of sameness. As 
those who were snatched into faéry land 
were enraptured at first with the gaiety, and 
saddened at last with the monotony, of the 
Brownie’s life, you find that the English 
hilarity will not bear a continued inspection, 
and that what at first seemed to you a smile 
is in reality a yawn. 

“Subdola dum ridet placidi pellacia ponti.” 


N. B.—Brighton is a very tolerable flirt- 
ing place, but a very bad marrying one—the 
number of damsels distracts you, the num- 
ber of engagements occupy. The idle and 
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the solitary only fall in love; and dandies 
have a wonderful intuition into the tactics of 
dowagers. 

Away from the shores of St. Brighthelm, 
through the “ genteel ” desolation of Worth- 
ing,—swarming with children, and breathing 
of asses’ milk,—through the rocky insipidi- 
ties of Bognor, “a tranquil situation,” saith 
the eulogist, “replete with every conveni- 
ence and comfort,” but melancholy as 

‘A party in a parlour 
All silent and all damn’d! ” 

away through Little Hampton, boasting a 
coach from London three times a-week— 
with its inn on a sand-bank, and its houses 
in a row; sweet spots for those families 
“who seek seclusion,” and intend, by a 
“change of air,” to signify only “a change of 
dulness.” We find ourselyes—heaven 
knows how, for our tour is irregular and 
capricious—at Eastbourne. I remember 
well spending sundry weeks in that serene 
retirement. You may get some good rab- 
bit-shooting in the neighbourhood ; you may 
read some very old novels; you may visit 
some very old castles ; and you may play at 
billiards with the marker ad libitum. But, I 
confess, that my chief amusement in this 
“delightful village” was in watching the 
honey-moon of a young couple who had 
married for love, and who came down to 
Eastbourne to yawn themselves into a be- 
lief of their happiness. Being a mere boy 
myself at the time, with my head full of 
rhymes and raptures, the contemplation of 
these young persons was to me a very in- 
teresting study. The gentleman was a 
handsome younger son—high-spirited, gay, 
good-natured, extravagant; the lady small, 
flaxen-haired, and pretty, with a fortune of 
some 20,0001. They used to drive every 
evening in a poney chaise. They looked 
wonderfully happy for the first week; at 
the end of that time the bridegroom appear- 
ed somewhat regularly at the billiard-table ; 
he shortly afterwards suggested to me the 
advantages of rabbit-shooting. The lady 
sent for all the new novels. They have 
since retired to the country, and are, I be- 
lieve, exceedingly happy. But, somehow 
or other, the contemplation of the honey- 
moon destroyed a vast number of illusions in 
my young brain, andI never afterwards 
caught myself repeating with Byron, 

“Oh that the desert were my dwelling-place, 

With one fair spirit for my minister.” 

I have very little confidence in such admin- 
istration ! 

A very different object of reflection was 
a short time afterwards suggested to me at 
Hastings—a pleasant and a passing hot 
watering-place, wherein at that time Mrs. 
drove about in a new, hot-looking 
chariot of yellow, with new, hot-looking 
liveries—a sort of representative ambassa- 








dress from the Dogdays. There, too, the 
handsome and whiskered Captain B—— wag 
wont to walk, matutinely, knee-deep into 
the sea (with sixteen dogs of all sizes,) at- 
tired in a sailor’s dress—possibly he was 
benevolently ambitious to cool the impres- 
sion produced by the liveries and the solar 
chariot of Mrs. C——. In the published 
description of Hastings occurs the following 
virtuous passage :—-“ One circumstance 
must, above all others, render Hastings dear 
to those who have a regard for morality, viz, 
Vice has not yet erected her standard here, 
The society at Hastings is gay without pro- 
fligacy, and enjoys life without mixing in 
its debaucheries.” Jt was after improving 
myself with the exemplary spirit of this 
comment, that I went to call upon an old 
friend of mine, who had just married a lady 
who had been divorced for his sake ! 

I know of nothing more melancholy than 
was the situation of these two persons: a 
more noble, generous, high-minded being 
than the man—a more brilliant creature 
than the lady, I never met. They had been 
early betrothed to each other, and separated 
by the old curse of parental authority. The 
lady had married a man of coarse habits 
and large fortune ; the gentleman had lived 
abroad for several years,—at his return they 
met ; and, in short, they were now married, 
He idolized the very ground she walked on; 
their sin, their sacrifices, had bound them 
indissolubly to each other. Never did 
knight, or troubadour, even in poetry, testi- 
fy to mortal woman so chivalric, so tender 
arespect. He sought, by his own venera- 
tion rather than love, to make her forget 
the contempt of others: and she, poor lady, 
did forget that and all things, save the 
blight to his prospects and the obstacles she 
had heaped athwart his career,—these were 
exactly the thoughts which never occurred 
to him. Alas! their mutual generosity was 
their common punishment, and a bitter one 
it was; they never went out save at the 
dusk of evening, and then they sought the 
obscurest walks. In one of these melan- 
choly promenades I was their companion. 
We suddenly met ’s brother, with his 
wife and daughter on either arm ; the sist- 
er-in-law had been once the intimate friend 
of the adultress;—-the happier brother 
paused for one moment ; even by the twilight 
you saw the flush mount to his face,—then, 
instinctively glancing towards his young 
daughter, he passed on with a proud but 
quickened step; the relatives, the friends, 
were strangers evermore. j 

An abrupt, a long pause took place in 
our conversation. The poor lady was the 
first to break it; she affected an unusual 
cheerfulness, and talked fast and gaily with 
the animation of old days. The pride of 
the husband gave way; he stopped short, 
looked hard in his wife’s face, pressed her 
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hand to his heart, and then, despite his 
manhood, despite my presence, burst pas- 
sionately into tears. Alas! poor——! he 
died shortly afterwards, and she did not 
survive him three months. Amidst all 
her misfortunes it, at least, was not her sen- 
tence to be left alone in a scornful world. 
What beacons are kindled from barren and 
broken hearts! the recollection of that 
night saved me in after-years from that con- 
cession to passion which had proved their 
curse. And if, oh! never-forgotten Julia! 
we have passed—saved—but not unscathed, 
from the most perilous trial in the life of 
either, we are preserved by the crime, 
we have escaped by the punishment, of 
others ! 

“What wil! you please to take, Sir, 
brandy and water—bottled porter, Sir ?— 
very famous indeed ; The Hero is noted for 
his brown stout. Yes, Ma’am—a stool for 
the lady there. Come, my love, down to 
the cabin.—Where are the sandwiches, Ma’. 
—Dear me, there’s Greenwich Hospital.— 
Steward, I say, steward.— Yes, Sir.—What 
time shall we get to Margate ?” 

Weare on board the steam-vessel—we 
are at Margate ; of all places of amusement 
in England none are like unto Margate. 
Here the commercial character loses its 
characteristics—the trader no Jonger thinks 
of pence and shillings—he gives himself up 
lavishly to the good things of life—he call- 
eth for hock with a lusty voice—he inquireth 
tenderly touching the John Dories, and, in 
his soul, he damneth the cost. There too 
all are equals; the absence of the chilling 
sneer of the great allows the young appren- 
tice to relax from his stiffness, and to assume 
the man of ton without the dread of being 
likened to the original. Sea baths in the 
morning prepare the appetite for shrimps 
and eggs; from shrimps and eggs thou pass- 
est to billiards, to pony-back, or to the 
reading-rooms, Then, too, to each of the 
baths, thet, bright and newly painted, stretch 
seaward in a glistening row, is its own pian- 
oforte !—some damsel gratuitously musical 
wakens its dulcet notes: and such pretty 
gay dressed lasses escaped from Aldgate, 
or from the long street of Oxford, glance, 
giggle, laugh and coquet around, that if 
thou art amorous thou mayest find here the 
English Cadiz. Many a Jewish dark eye 
looks arch at thee under its flowery and 
feathered bonnet, for Jewesses abound at 
Margate. The tribes of Solomon and Levi 
pour forth in abundance down the sultry 
streets. Here, if thy name be one of gen- 
tle note, sink it, and become a Hobsen or a 
Smith ; affect‘no superiority ; flirt and dance 
and laugh thy fill, and never wilt thou find 
thy time less heavily employed. Here 
what motley affluence of character, what 
vast miscellany of humours, greet thy ob- 
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find materials, ay, and adventure too, for 
fifty novels and five hundred plays! Whose 
vein shall the critics justly declare to be ex- 
hausted while Margate opens her arms to 
all the varieties of the most veriegated 
classes? And beautiful is it to the philan- 
thropist, as well as to the gallant or the ob- 
server, to behold trade thus throwing off its 
cares, and the reserve of the mercantile 
respectability blowing merrily about in the 
gay breezes of the pier. Some of my 
school-days were spent in the neighbour- 
hood of this Omphalan Gaie; and well do 
I remember the portly president of its pleas- 
ures, that most important of all important 
personages—the Master of the Ceremonies! 
He was a character. In those good old 
times, ere the feudal government began 
to cede to the federal, Margate, Broadstairs, 
and Ramsgate, the triple Geryon of the 
coast, were united under one lordly sway ; 
now each community claimeth its own sep- 
arate master of the ceremonies—the union 
of the three kingdoms has been repealed. 
Thou, O illustrious C ' wert then su- 
preme—defender of the faith, from the 
Margate-assembly room of Cecil Square to 
the Broadstairs library of Nuckell, and the 
Ramsgate ball-room of the Albion Hotel! 
Captain C—— was a character! he valued 
himself on being the living picture of 
George IV. Fair was he in complexion— 
comely in stomach—taper of leg; and his 
bow,—it was George the Fourth’s to a hair! 
It is said that when the good monarch vis- 
ited those regions you could not tell Cap- 
tain C from the King—alike the dig- 
nity—alike the condescension. The visit- 
ers of Margate were prodigiously proud of 
the resemblance.—* Have you seen our 
Mr. C. ?” was the common inquiry to stran- 
gers ; “a perfect gentleman—the very moral 
of his Majesty !” 

Broadstairs is the exclusive circle of 
Thanet—stiffly cheerful, and superciliously 
gay are its inhabitants; much do they value 
themselves on being thoroughly genteel ; 
great is their horror of Margate—great 
their veneration for the aristocratic tenants 
of the ten guineas per week lodging-houses. 
No changeful and evanescent visiters are 
they: yearly come down the spinster and 
dowager habitués—intimate are they at the 
library—sedately settled in their pursuits— 
fond are they of whist, and moderate are 
the stakes thereat. Noristhere in the wide 
world a more charming place for those who 
think it vulgar to be merry. 

Ramsgate is the golden medium between 
the two; it shuns the exuberant mirth of 
Margate and the sobered monotony of 
Broadstairs. As at Broadstairs you are 
asked to tea, so at Ramsgate you are asked 
to dinner. 

But the carriage waits. Strike we across 
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out of our way ; post horses travel fast and 
cheaply—upon paper. 

Southampton rises, white and elegant, 
before us. If you are fond of yatching, 
“now’s the time and now’s the hour.” 
There may you take sail to Guernsey, or 
Jersey, or the——Isle of Wight!—In fact, 
Southampton is a delightful sea-town, save 
that your windows will not look upon the 
sea; the rides are beautiful; and what must 
be remarkably interesting to the intellectual 
pilgrim, we are informed by the Guide Book, 
that the house which is now Mr. Lewin’s 
once belonged to Miss Minifie, the authoress.— 
Miss Minifie! what were her works—what 
her literary triumphs—by what ties of im- 
mortal association is her virgin name con- 
nected with the literary glories of South- 
ampton? Who will ever desire fame when 
Miss Minifie’s works suggest this interrog- 
atory? Alas! how many melancholy mor- 
als do the great names of a watering-place 
suggest!—Of course you will ride to Ly- 
mington, through forest scenes which no 
part of England will excel ; and perhaps if 
you meditate a book, or it may be self-de- 
struction, you may settle for the summer in 
the beautiful dulness of Muddiford. Its 
cliffs abound in petrifactions, and after a 
short residence there you will probably be a 
petrifaction yourself. The season wanes— 
we will reject the charms of Cromer and 
of Yarmouth. If you enter Norfolk, for 
heaven’s sake contemplate no amusement 
but that of shooting. Two years ago, in 
visiting Cromer, I asked for the last news- 
paper, the month was October, and the 
newspaper they brought me was for the 10th 
of July. But Fellbrig, the family seat of 
the Windhams, is in the neighbourhood, and 
is the beaw'ideal of the residence of an 
English squire. 

Well do I remember returning from Ed- 
inburgh by the steam-vessel ;—*sick unto 
death and like unto one appointed to die,” 
I was put on shore at Scarborough. I was 
deposited at “a small but highly respectable” 
inn. Scarce, by dint of soda water and 
sleep, had I recovered from the effects of 
the voyage, before I was informed, by a 
most savoury odour, that dinner was prepar- 
ing: it must be five o’clock, thought I. 
Nay, it was half-past two. There was but 
one dinner for all the guests; they kept a 
table d’héte, and discouraged the unsocial 
habits of the fastidious. You had—(Sir, 
are you fond. of the table?)—you had five 
hearty meals a day at this inn, and a bed- 
room, all to yourself, for the sum of 3s. per 
diem! and by the shade of Polypheme, 
whose stomach was his god, you had enow 
for your money. I ascended through all 
the grades of hotel rank, from the inn at 3s. 
per deim, to the inn at 4s., to the inn at 5s. 
6d., where there was located a jolly widow, 
who, the oldest guest at the table informed 
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me, with a meaning air, had 6000/. at her 
own disposal, till I rose to the most elevated 
hostel or boarding-house, and became one 
of the exclusive set by the payment of | 
think, no less a sum daily than 10s. But, 
alas! these recollections are of by-gone 
years—by this time all may be changed! 
It was amusing to see how invariably in 
each location the hours of feasting were 
postponed in proportion to the increase of 
payment—a languid appetite and a full 
purse are ever concomitants; and yet, in 
truth, each place had its five meals, and ex. 
uberant meals they were:—the great char- 
acteristic pleasure of Scarborough was, in 
one word,—eating! they eat away the morn- 
ing—they eat away the noon—they eat 
away the twilight,—and they eat away the 
drowsy hour that precedeth rest. Time was 
measured—occupations meted out from 
breakfast to lunch—from lunch to dinner— 
from dinner to tea—from tea to supper; 
each meal lasted its two hours; and ten 
hours substracted from the twelve leave but 
little time heavy on your hands. 

Doubtless the place abounds with attrac- 
tions, but one has no leisure to attend to 
them. Who could ride to Castle Howard? 
even to Hackness? nay who could move a 
hundred paces from the town between the 
interstices of meals? Scarcely do you 
escape from breakfast but you are arrested 
by the summons to luncheon. It is fortu- 
nate that Harrowgate is in the neighbour- 
hood; you get the gout at the one place, 
but you cure it at the other. 

Wereturn by Buxton: the site of which 
being the ugliest spot in a beautiful country 
has, of course, been selected to build a 
place of amusement upon. Send a foreign- 
er into these regions. ‘The Peak of Derby- 
shire is one of the noblest features England 
possesses. Vaults, caves, cataracts, rocks, 
are all wonderfully adapted to excite your 
admiration, and to afflict you with rheuma- 
tism. Once visit the Peak, and I warrant, 
you will never forget it as long as you live! 

Leisurely rolls on our carriage, and now 
we are at Matlock. Take it all in all, this 
is the most beautiful watering-place ports 
in England. The ruggedness of the cliffs, 
clothed with the richest verdure,—the dark 
Derwent flowing below,—the quiet and sol- 
itude of the place itself,—the beauty of the 
neighbouring country,—the variety of the 
wild flowers that reward the botanist,—make 
the place a paradise to those who can bear 
to live alone. For here there are no 
amusements, except those you create for 
yourself: Nature is your master of the 
ceremonies. There is a small fountain with 
a willow bending over it at the foot of the 
beautiful walks leading to the heights of 
Abraham, which is a perfect model in its 
way: and if you like a high situation, you 
will find a charming Tower, belonging to 
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Mr. Gilbert, to be let in the midst of the 
grounds, half way up the ascent, backed by 
copses of thick firs, and commanding a rich 
prospect of the vale below. But, above all, 
goand see Haddon; it is the only house 
extant which has been left just as it was in 
Henry VIII.’s time. It is small, compared 
with our notions of Gothic grandeur; the 
hall is rude and mean, and there is only one 
room possessing claims to architectural 
graces. But its melancholy and naked sim- 
plicity is its chief merit; the uneven stones 
in the court-yard,—the dark den where the 
porter slept,—the worn wood of the heavy 
gate, all impress you far more powerfully 
with that sentiment which belongs to the 
antique, than the more ornate and florid 
castles of greater pretension in size and 
proportions. From the dim chambers of 
Haddon Mrs. Ratcliffe is supposed to have 
borrowed some of her descriptions in the 
“Mysteries of Udolpho ;” but the author has 
given a stately vastness to her creation 
which Haddon never possessed. 

Pardon, O pleasant Bath, with thy rooms, 
and thy card-parties, thy scandal, and thy 
small talk;—thy Milsom-street, reminding 
us of former glories;—thy pump-room, 
classic with the recollections of Beau Nash 
and of Bolingbroke, of Chesterfield, of Queen 
Chariotte, of Roderic Random, and hereaf- 
ter, perchance, of Paul Clifford, and Long 
Ned ;—pardon, if I do not pause sufficient- 
ly to do homage to thee. Thou art not be- 
longing to this season of the year. Winter 
is thy summer, and summer is the “ winter 
of thy discontent.” Pardon, O Cheltenham, 
—hot, dry, and whist-playing,—pardon a 
similar omission. And thou, O Malvern 
Wells, half brother in likeness and aspect 
unto Matlock,—what need I say of thee, 
save that thou hast two boarding-houses and 
art surrounded by an amplitude of trees? 
But Leamington ; stay—-we will halt at Leam- 
ington. For what recollections of Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, and the Dun Cow,—of 
Kenilworth, and the false Leicester, and the 
high-nerved Queen,—are connected with 
the lions of its neighbourhood! And then, 
too, people are expected, according to the 
guide-books, to make excursions to the 
Leasowes, and mourn over Shenstone, or to 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and persuade them- 
selves that they know Shakspeare by heart. 
And Leamington _itself!—social—pleasant 
Leamington !—with a gallery of pictures, 
beautifully framed, and an excellent market 
of eggs and butter!—-no place better 
favours a grandee passion; the rides, the 
walks, all foster sentiment, and ripen into 
one focus the levities of miscellaneous flir- 
tation. And here, too, reigns the spirit of 
the departed Elliston. Here was his 

eatre:—here did he hope, like a second 
Alexander, to found a second dramatic 
Capital ;—here “the ingenious Mr. Pratt” 
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wrote ingeniously bad books ;—and here the 
Greet Room values itself upon the splendour 
of its chandeliers, 

On—on ;—or we shall lose the autumn. 
On to Dorsetshire and to Weymouth! To 
my mind Weymouth is haunted ground: 
what novels, redolent of Minerva, (the Mi- 
nerva Press,) have consecrated the ground! 
Was there not once written “A Summer at 
Weymouth, or the Star of Fashion ?”—a 
brilliant precursor of the “ Almacks” and 
“Granby” schools! Does not the Espla- 
nade remind you of it? Did not Ralph Allen, 
too,—the Allworthy of Fielding,—first re- 
commend the fair borough to watering-place 
notoriety ? Was not the first machine that 
ever startled the Weymouth sea nymphs 
dedicated to his use? And what pleasure 
in these places, rife with the glory of our 
grandsires, does it not impart to us to read 
the laws yet regulating the ball-room? How 
charmed are we to find in these reservoirs 
of ancestral civilisation, that “on Tuesday 
and Friday Evenings, ladies must not appear 
in the assembly-room in riding habits,—that 
gentlemen will please to leave their swords 
at the door,—and that no dogs on any ac- 
count be admitted!” 

Alas! the Star of Fashion is set! Gone 
is the influence of the Minerva Press; we 
can never make Weymouth what it was; its 
interest is of the past, not the present—it is 
a Rome—it is a Babylon—it is a Palmyra, 

And now we are in Devonshire, which 
returns to Parliament Lord Ebrington and 
Lord John Russell. Out on the political 
vulgarism of the time that makes us think 
of such trifles!| Does not Devonshire con- 
tain Sidmouth, and Teignmouth, and Ex- 
mouth, and ever so many mouths besides? 
What historical recollections embalm these 
delicious resorts! Did not Miss Pennyman 
lend “her singularly elegant cottage ornée” 
to her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales (or rather to Queen Caroline) in her 
visits to these parts? And does not Comp- 
ton Castle, near unto Teignmouth, contend 
with Hayes Farm for the honour of birth- 
place to Sir Walter Raleigh? Is not the 
chapel of Exmouth indebted to Lord Howe 
for its commu:ion plate? And has not 
Dawlish obtained much of its reputation 
from “the elegant muse of Dr. Downman 
in his beautiful poem on Infancy ?” 

But, in fact, all these ports of Devonshire 
are well worthy of a pilgrimage. The 
richness of the culture—the mildness of the 
air—the foliage, sloping to the coast—the 
“frequent feudal towers” that gleam forth 
through woods and over vales,—render this 
portion of England interesting to every 
man who desires to see what merry Eng- 
land once was, ere commerce, and machin- 
ery, and spining-wheels, and forges, took all 
mirth from her heart, and grinded her poetry 
into money-making. 
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If the faries yet linger among us, seek 
them in Devonshire, even rather than at 
the Lakes. Tourists, and sketchers, and 
emulators of Wordsworth, have ruined the 
associations of the last; but in Devonshire, 
all is primitive and all is natural; the moon 
shining over the haughty walls of Powder- 
ham, the exceeding verdure of the grass, 
the scents from the hedges, the exuberance 
of the wild flowers, the rivulets rushing into 
the blue sea—all steep us so deep in visions 
and in poetry, that we are scarcely fit for 
the world when we return. 

But our tour is over—our pleasant task is 
done—the tired horses are drooping at the 
door of our hotel—we are in London once 
more. Yet thou, reader, whose journey is 
to begin, rejoice that thou canst quit “ the 
dust and the roar of Rome.” Heed not thou 
the proud lament of the squires that country- 
houses are unheeded, and that shooting is 
going (where it should go) to the dogs! for 
the few only have country-houses, but wa- 
tering places are to the many. Rejoice that 
such various and healthful resorts are open 
to thy election. Bright be the sun, and 
smooth be the roads, and invigorating the 
breezes, as thou speedest on, seeking relax- 
ing ease in the only idle places yet left to 
the working-world of England. Ah, happy 
if thou canst forget for a little while the 
cares of business or the schemes of avarice, 
the disappointments thou hast experienced, 
and the chimeras that yet lure thee to toil, 
to hope, or to aspire! 


POOR ABERGAVENEY. 


A CLERICAL MEMOIR. 





THE country town of boasted 
both physicians and surgeons in good store, 
and they were all more than ordinarily 
respectable ; but at their head stood very 
pre-eminently Dr. St. Clare. He had been 
thoroughly educated, and possessed abilities 
highly capable of benefiting from that 
education. His mind was considered as at 
once religious ang philosophical, and he 
discharged all the duties of life as one 
whose principles were well based. But, 
alas! who is perfect? Dr. St. Clare had 
one private, but master fault. On the 
Christmas-eve of 1801, his eldest son, a boy 
of fifteen, returned from college in order to 
spend the holydays. It had been his first 
absence from home, and his return was 
looked forward to with excessive pleasure 
by his gentle mother, kind father, and nine 
happy boys and girls, all of whom received 
him with open arms. But his mother, 
whose mildness and spirit of acquiescence 
were proverbial, felt slightly irritated on 
this evening, by the Doctor hurrying the 
children, one after another, a full hour 
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sooner to bed than usual, and when, at last, 
it came to “ dear T’om’s” turn, she could not 
help hinting that she had rather hoped to be 
somewhat later than usual on this happy 
occasion. 

“ My dear,” said her spouse, “ you should 
consider that Tom has travelled sixty miles 
to-day, and for a youth of his slight fj 
and who has been more confined than usual 
for some months, that is rather severe work, 
I see he requires rest ; and, besides, I haye 
to ride early to-morrow morning, and as you 
always insist on seeing me breakfast, it is 
time, on your account, to retire.” 

She said no more, but withdrawing with 
her son, she left the Doctor in full posses. 
sion of the dining-room. 

They were no sooner gone than he rose 
from his seat, locked the door, withdrew the 
key, and snuffing the candles, put his hand 
in his pocket, and brought from thence a 
packet which might contain three sheets of 
ordinary post paper. This he turned over 
twice or thrice, peeped in at the ends, and 
examined the plain and scarcely impressed 
wafer seal. 

At that moment the table cracked, as 
tables sometimes do in an over heated 
room. He started, dropped the letter into 
his pocket, and extinguished the lights, 
After a pause, he lighted a wax taper and 
retired to his consulting room, where no 
one ever presumed to disturb him. Here, 
however, he again secured himself; and 
lighting a large lamp which stood on @ 
table, stirring the fire, and putting on a 
small tea-kettle, he once more withdrew 
the letter from his pocket, and waiting until 
the water was fully boiling, went through 
the usual process of softening a wafer. He 
had just effected his purpose, when the door 
bell was pulled with a sharpness which 
indicated impatience, and the Doctor, at 
the same moment, threw a thick cloth over 
the lamp. 

“Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived?” 
said a person in an agitated voice. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The gentleman, it would seem, was pro- 
ceeding into the lobby; for the servant 
said, “you canna gang in, sir; they're all 
quyet, and have been this half hour.” 

“Quiet at half-past nine! You must be 
mistaken ; they would never go so soon to 
hed on the night of their boy’s arrival. | 
have just been to the coach guard for 4 
letter, but he tells me that he saw my 
brother put it into the hands of Master St 
Clare: and I must have it to-night.” 

“ But, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The 
Doctor and Sandy rede maist a last night, 
and they’re to ride soun the morn, and I 
canna disturb the house. It’s an hour, [ 
dare say, since Sandy gaed to his bed, and 
that’s the way I’m opening the door. 
We're to hae company the morn,—ye'll be 
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here,—and am getting forrit Sandy’s wark, 
for thae rides maks him as gude as nae- 
body.” : se 

Ii seemed as if the visitant’s mind was 
too much occupied to permit his interrupt- 
ing her, or even to speak when her ha- 
rangue had ceased, for he stood silent a 
considerable time. At last he said-— 
“QOblige me, my good girl,—there, this is 
Christmas eve,—oblige me by asking Mas- 
ter Clare for the letter. I was unfortunate- 
ly detained in the country, else I should 
have been here four hours since.” 

“Would to God that you had,” sighed 
the Doctor, who heard all that passed. 
“Would to God that you had.” 

The girl soon returned, and said, “ Mr. 
Tom gae the letter to his father.” 

“ Well, ask the Doctor for it ;—he cannot 
be in bed.” 

“But he can: howsoever I'll see.” 

She returned, saying, “ My mistress says 
the Doctor’s no in his room, and that maybe 
he’s out.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the young man. 

“Qh fie! Whist,—and you to be a min- 
ister. What signifies the bit letter com- 
pared wid an oath?” 

“Tam exceedingly surprised at all this. 
Why the door chain was up,—he cannot be 
out.” 

“Tout, to be sure he’s out. The Doctor 
can do a hantle things that other folks 
canna do.” 

And so saying, according to the Scotch 
phrase, she “clashed the door in his face,” 
and went muttering along the lobby “ keep- 
in folk clavering there ; however, I’se 
warrant it’s a guid shillin, and it’s come in 
guid time noo when the mistress has ta’ened 
into her head to lock her wark-box.” 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no 
enviable situation. Indeed, short of the 
compunction attendant on crimes of the 
deepest die, we can scarcely conceive a 
more astonishing confusion than his must 
have been. 

When the door closed, he seated himself, 
drew his breath, separated his fore finger 
and thumb in order to press the damp wafer 
into its former state; but his repentance 
and honour proved weak opponents to his 
master passion. Besides, the letter was 
from one of the professors under whose 
immediate care his son had been ;—perhaps 
it contained remarks on his abilities or 
conduct ;—and he almost persuaded himself 
that he had a right to see what was said of 
his boy. Mr. Abergaveney, the gentleman 
who had called for the letter, was the 
youngest of four sone and six daughters, 
while the professor just alluded to was the 
eldest, so that there was more than twenty 
years difference in their ages. 

Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Clare 
“ peruse what he had thus surreptiti- 
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ously obtained; and with something ap- 
proaching to a groan, did he restore the 
whole, as well as he could, to its original 
state. But somehow it did not please him ; 
the wafer was rebellious, and the ends of 
the envelope could not be compelled into 
their former compact and exact folds. 

He retired to bed, but could not be said 
to rest: and, after a feverish and wearisome 
night, he started up, on Christmas morning, 
long before day-light, ordered his horse, 
and rode forth, in the hope that the sharp 
air might brace his nerves, and the ap- 
proaching light present objects to his view 
which might divert his mind from the 
recollection of his meanness. How far he 
succeeded in either the one or the other we 
cannot tell. 

Young Abergaveney was in his twenty- 
first year when the above-mentioned inci- 
dent took place. His father had been a 
country banker, and died in 1800, merely 
not a bankrupt, leaving a widow, six daugh- 
ters, and his youngest son, all unprovided 
for. But yet, though almost a boy, and 
worth nothing, to him did those seven 
females confidently look for support. The 
eldest son (the professor) had married early, 
and found his fees, &c. &c. &c. quite little 
enough for the support of a wife, an in- 
creasing family, and genteel appearances. 
The two others were abroad, had not 
hitherto supported themselves, and, for some 
years to come, must “truggle for existence. 
There was but one road to the means of 
support for young Abergaveney—a Scotch 
Church,—and by a lucky coincidence, as it 
seemed, the old incumbent of died 
a few months after Mrs. Abergaveney had 
become a widow. Her youngest son, the 
subject of this little memoir, had all his life 
been intended for the divine vocation; 
hence the females of his father’s family now 
fixed their eyes on him as their sole hope: 
and, in fact, until he should be provided for, 
he had the pain of sharing in a maintenance 
procured partly by credit and partly by 
loans, if not gifts. Considering all these 
pressing circumstances, some people were 
shocked at the tardiness with which he 
went through the previous steps to being 
licensed ; and still more so, when he could 
hardly be prevailed on to write a letter of 
thanks to the patron who, unasked, had sent 
him the presentation to the’ Church of 
, his native place. 

John Abergaveney had hitherto been a 
universal favourite with all who knew him ; 
which, owing to his father’s situation and ex- 
traordinary popularity, was everybody. His 
mother, in her anxiety to have the grateful and 
proper thing done towards their patron, had 
betrayed her son’s backwardness, and were 
there not enough of people to propagate 
the surmises of indolence and ignorance ? 
“What could the lad mean? Was he not 
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sensible of his mother’s and sisters’ destitu- 
tion? Did he not know that their existence, 
that is, their station, depended on him?” 
A cause was sought for his apparent in- 
gratitude,—for the more than indifference 
which he had exhibited towards his good 
fortune, and for his previous slowness in 
fitting himself for discharging the heavy re- 
sponsibility which it had pleased Providence 
to throw upon him. 

It was speedily agreed on all hands that 
it was consciousness of inability. “ But 
he had passed his trials.” “Umph!” said 
some ; and “ Whough!” said others; “We 
all know what sort of trials are passed, and 
what sort of folks are passed upon us.” 
“But he was always reckoned a clever 
youth.” “Yes, and a kind one: yet see 
how little he seems to rejoice in the pros- 
perity that awaits his family. 

During the intermediate time between 
the presentation and ordination, all eyes 
were upon him, and it was remarked that 
he had lost the brilliant hue of health which 
had hitherto shone upon his fair and sunny 
face, that his lively and sweet blue eye had 
become dul] and sunken, and that the elas- 
ticity of his step was gone. The hitherto 
popular boy and youth began now to have 
enemies. What a taint there is in misfor- 
tune! yet no one knew what his misfortune 
was. His first sermon was anticipated by 
the majority with invidious sneering, by a 
portion with such obscure doubts as to pre- 
vent any committal of judgment on their 
part, and a few kind hearts did beat high 
with hope and fear. . 

The day arrived. He appeared to drag 
himself up the pulpit stairs; but he read a 
psalm, and got through a prayer with tol- 
erable success. His text was remarkable 
and inapplicable to the particular day, at 
least so most people thought even in the 
short space of reading, in a slow and hollow 
tone—* As a madman who scattereth fire- 
brands, arrows, and death, so is the man 
that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith, ‘I 
am in sport.’” As he uttered the last word, 
he fixed his eyes on Dr. St. Clare, whose 
seat was exactly opposite to him, and in- 
stantly fainted 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be the 
only medical man in Church ; but he seemed 
fixed to his seat, and suffered the poor young 
man to be carried out without even an in- 
quiry. 

Abergaveney was seized with a nervous 
fever, and did not leave his room for many 
weeks; during which time, as is usual, his 
place was supplied by the Presbytery. It 
was rumoured that they taxed him with the 
singularity of his text on the day of his un- 
lucky first appearance, and that he answer- 
ed very coldly, and with a dignity which the 
excessive sweetness of his disposition sel- 
dom suffered him to assume, that “he did 





not know he was amenable to the Presby. 
tery for his texts; and that he supposed, if 
he had chosen, in all scripture, the words 
most irrelevant, no one could dare to find 
fault, since it was scripture.” 

The public mind very much resembles q 
collection of mob boys ; a straw will tum 
it. “Halloo!” to the villain; “Hey!” to 
the saint. It depends on less than a breath 
which it shall be. Which it should be jg 
often known only to God. 

The previous change in Abergaveney’s 
appearance, his sudden fainting, and his re- 
markable look towards Dr. St. Clare, which 
many had observed, turned the tide of dis- 
favour for a space on the physician. “He 
had surely been guilty of something which 
had wounded the feelings of the poor young 
man, and every one knew that he was par- 
ticularly sensitive.’ The Doctor had a 
secondary fault, one which is almost a natu- 
ral consequence of intense curiosity, viz. a 
tendency to sneer; for the consciousness 
of possessing secrets known to nobody else 
is very apt to generate this cruel and un- 
manly quality. It was immediately resolved, 
in all the committees of scandal, that he had 
inflicted something of contumely on the 
young minister. This passed current for 
some days, but, on mature consideration, 
such a cause could not have produced such 
an effect. “No, no, the doctor’s a doctor; 
and, faith, doctors get into queer secrets— 
ay, that is just it.” This was the more es- 
pecially sufficient inasmuch as Dr. St. Clare 
was always mute on the subject; and, gen- 
erally speaking, a man is never so well 
justified as by silence,—that is, if he be of 
a certain standard in society. 

The former feeling towards Abergaveney 
had been that of an ill-defined disapproba- 
tion, a something which, as it were, stood 
on the slenderest pivot, to be turned by any 
chance ; but now there was a chillness to- 
wards him approaching to the freezing point. 

The congregation for a time went to 
church uncertain which co-presbyter was to 
preach, and at length became totally in- 
different about going at all. They had 
ceased to inquire after a man that they were 
scarcely disposed to call their pastor, and 
dozens were on the point of taking seats in 
the different secessions. But their inert 
attention was roused one Sunday morning 
by a report that Mr. T , then a rising 
orator, was that day to hold forth. The 
very bells seemed to be inspired. There 
was a pith and clearness in the tingle which 
had not greeted the ears of the parish of 

for alongtime. The air was breath- 
less, and the sun shone forth with that sweet 
complacency which we are apt to fancy pe- 
culiar to a Sabbath morn. There was 4 
quiet bustle, especially in the suburbs. 
Chest lids were up—coats and hats were 
brushed—and a quarter of an hour before 
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the usual time all the plebeian seats were 
filled. In five minutes more, shopkeepers, 
&c. &c. might be seen in their places ; 
and even the aristocracy (for they, too, had 
heard the titillating news) arrived a short 
space too soon. All were seated—noses 
were blown—the pinch preparatory to at- 
tention taken—Bibles turned up the right 
way—ladies leant their pretty cheeks on 
gloved or ungloved hands as colour or orna- 
ments might induce—and the patron sat 
with his arms recumbent on his green velvet 
cushion. All, in short, was significant of 
the deep attention of people curious to see 
and to hear. Eyes were eagerly bent on 
the pulpit-stair, and the hearts of those lia- 
ble to extra-excitation could scarcely be 
said to move. The minister’s seat began 
to fill, and——-Good heaven !—Mr. T . 
the expected orator, followed the ladies, 
and placed himself beside the youngest and 
the fairest! What next? An awful pause 
ensued! It is, in fact, astonishing how ra- 
tional creatures can be so excited,—{Query, 
are they rational?) At last, with a firmstep, 
an upright look, and, in fact, the bearing of 
one who has buckled on his sword and 
bared his right arm, Mr. Abergaveney en- 
tered his pulpit. There was a simultane- 
ous change in position. The plebeians leant 
their heads on the fronts of their seats—the 
shopkeepers took a pinch of defiance, or 
opened and ruffled the leaves of their Bibles 
—the ladies withdrew their elbows from 
their leaning places, and reclined back, and 
the patron raised himself to his utmost sit- 
ting altitude. 

Mr. Abergaveney looked five years older 
than when he had been last seen, but he 
was entirely self-possessed. His text was 
from Jeremiah,—he always preferred the 
Old Testament,—and the words were, 
“How do you say we ere wise, and the 
law of the Lord is with us? Lo! certainly 
in vain made he it, the pen of the Scribes 
is vain.” It would lengthen our memoir too 
much to give even the briefest abstract 
of the sermon that followed, farther than 
that it embraced the follies and sins of the 
world, the presumption of saying that we 
are like those who have a divine law for 
their guide, and the hitherto small moral 
effects resulting from it. Suffice it to say, 
that those who raised their heads to listen 
and to scoff remained in immoveable atten- 
tion, and perhaps scarcely an eye was with- 
drawn from his face until he had ceased to 
speak, There was no allusion to himself 
many way, excepting at the close of the 
service, when he said, “ Being still weak 
from a recent illness, a reverend brother 
will do duty for me in the afternoon.” 

No one (even the ladies) spoke in their 
seats, and all went forth in utter silence. 
A complete reaction had taken place. Peo- 
ple wondered that they should have found 
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anything surprising in a young man being 
too modest to rush into a situation of such 
responsibility ; or that a change consequent 
on much serious thinking should have taken 
place in his appearance; or that he should 
have fainted on the immediate approach of 
so severe an illness. They even found out 
that it was perfectly natural, under the in- 
fluence of sudden sickness, perhaps of acute 
pain, to have fixed his eyes on a medical 
friend, the man who had known all his ail- 
ments from boyhood. “The Doctor’s con- 
duct, indeed, was quite inexplicable, but all 
was assuredly right with the young orator.” 
An orator! How far was John Abergave- 
ney’s eloquence removed from the thing 
called oratory! How little did he wish to 
be thought the possessor of such froth! 

So great had been the forenoon’s excite- 
ment, that even the animated, thundering, 
and impressive T—— was listened to in 
the after part of the day with something 
approaching to a yawn. 

The unexpected discourse of Abergaveney 
served most of the parishioners for conver- 
sation during the week, and Saturday even- 
ing found man and woman anxious for the 
morrow’s exhibition. Exhibition! the word 
dropped insensibly from my pen, and calls for 
an apology. It must be found in the deep 
tincture of Scottish feeling with regard to 
the pulpit gladiatorship of this country. 

Ill-nature and suspicion were lulled 
asleep; no one hinted that the sermon 
might be borrowed, or that, even if his own, 
it might be the top and cream of his mind. 
There was an unpretending sincerity about 
it which forced a belief of its originality ; 
and there was a richness in the vein which 
gave ample hope of its not being soon ex- 
hausted. Not often had human penetration 
made so good a reckoning; as there was 
no apparent effort, so there never was a 
falling off. 

In six months after his ordination, or rath- 
er after his first sermon, Mr. Abergaveney 
lost his mother, and the event seemed to 
fall upon him with a weight which the most 
devoted and even romantic filiality could 
scarcely account for. This was fresh sub- 
ject of remark, for the public is exceedingly 
exact in its measurement of grief. The 
funeral-cake is not cut with more precision 
than do all around assign a certain number 
of unsmiling days; but, “hitherto shalt thou 
come and no farther.” “What could be the 
meaning of this more than usual grief? 
Surely he must be compunctious for some 
unkindness to her!” However, as he abated 
not one iota of his clerical duties, he was 
soon forgiven; and as he never visited by 
any chance except on duty, he made no blank 
in the social circles. The marriage of his 
youngest sister to the Reverend Mr. T—— 
took place soon after his mother’s death ; 
and, by a most extraordinary run of good 
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luck, the whole remaining sisterhood were 
married in rapid succession. 

Notwithstanding the admiration which 
Mr. Abergaveney called forth as a preacher, 
and the impossibility of discovering any of 
his duties undischarged, yet something 
there was to find fault with—his unsocial 
habits; and these, people began to say, 
proceeded from a parsimonious disposition. 
But had this been the case, he would have 
rejoiced in the disposal of his sisters; in- 
stead of which, he seemed to be only less 
distressed than by the death of his mother. 
However, it was guessed that hitherto his 
finances might have been at the disposal 
of his sisters, but when he should be left 
alone then they could fairly judge. 

When left in solitude he led the life of 
an ascetic. One elderly female domestic 
formed his household, and his food was of 
the simplest order. This, together with 
the strain of his discourses and other cir- 
cumstances, led some to suspect that he 
leant to the faith of the Mother Church. 
The people shuddered as the tremendous 
appalling thought would now and then cross 
their protesting brains, and sometimes one 
old wife would seize the arm of another, 
and exclaim, “I’m no sure about this con- 
stant attendance at ilka body’s last gasp— 
can folk no dee without him? It smells 
sair 0’ papistry.” “ Not only that,” it would 
be responded, “ but we a’ ken what a cheer- 
fu’ merry Jad he was, and hoo ill he liked 
onything that was sad or waesome; noo, 
wha kens but he attends the sick and 
deeing with such wonnerfu’ care as a kind 
o’ penance as they ca’t! What an awfw’ 
thing that is, folk poonishin themsels!” “It 
is that, woman. And then he gi’es sae 
muckle to the puir. They tell me that was 
the way lang syne wi’ the papist priests— 
that they gae fourpence out o’ every shil- 
ling they got, forbye platefu’s o’ meat at 
their monkish doors. I declare it gars ane 
a’ grue just to think that maybe we sit ilka 
Sabbath hearing a papist! And whiles I 
think we’re a’ bewitched, for there’s unco 
little gospel in his sermons.” “ Deed that’s 
true; but he draws us aye back on the 
Sabbath morning, and learned and unlearn- 
ed a’ like to hear him.” Such discourses 
were now and then stirred up, as some 
fresh cause of wonder occurred, such as 
going out in the most inclement season and 
worst weather to visit, and, if poverty re- 
quired, to nurse those who were labouring 
under the most infectious or loathsome dis- 
eases ; and it was some times suspected that 
his charities ran him to tlie last sixpence 
before his stipend became due. 

Tt was true, as old Janet said, all liked 
him asa preacher, but all had not exactly the 
same opinion of his sermons. 

Towards the close of the tenth year of 
his ministry, he was observed to become 





more attenuated than ever, but his intellect. 
ual fervour seemed to be increased. Pep. 
ple gazed and listened with an awe which 
perhaps they scarcely avowed to themselves, 
Who, indeed, could behold him unmoved? 
who view without emotion that premature. 
ly stricken appearance, and the deep sor- 
row which seemed always to pervade him, 
insomuch that it was sometimes evident his 
very enunciation was forced, while some 
feeling, but for a powerful effort, must haye 
choked him? 

It is curious, that although a'congrega- 
tion (a Scotch one, at least) may have seen 
a man enter his pulpit for fifty years, twice 
every Sunday, they still look at him, on his 
appearing, as if they expected to see some- 
thing new and strange inhis face. I should 
imagine, however, that this gazing on the 
pastor belongs exclusively to what are call- 
ed reformed congregations, because they 
go rather to hear than to worship. For, 
with the exception of the English Church, 
even in prayer, they listen for some novelty 
—something to tickle the perpetually craving 
ear, besides that their thoughts are not 
driven inward, nor their souls occupied by 
private devotion. 

The exploring look was not wanting on 
the last day that Mr. Abergaveney ever ap- 
peared before his people, and every one was 
surprised and pleased on beholding again 
something of his juvenile joy of counte- 
nance. They turned round and looked on 
each other, as much as to say, “Do you 
see that ?” 

Psalms and prayers over, he opened the 
Bible at the passage intended for the subject 
of his discourse, and pausing for a longer 
space than usual,—for it may easily be sup- 
posed he was not a man of “ effect,”—he 
surveyed his congregation as if he would 
note whether they were probably all present. 
He then said, “ My friends—for in general I 
believe you are friendly to me—I have now 
ministered amongst you for nearly ten years, 
and during that period, I think, you will ac- 
quit me of ever having directly or indirectly 
alluded to myself, except officially. On 
this day you must pardon me, if, for a few 
minutes, I crave your attention to myself 
alone.” He was suddenly affected, and 
stopped for a moment in order to regain his 
usual firmness. i 

He resumed with, “This is the last time 
I shall ever address you. Clergymen have 
been deposed, not often willingly on their 
part——but I here solemnly depose my- 
self. Why I do so, I do not deem it a part 
of my duty to disclose. That why is known 
only to myself and to other two individuals. 
When { die all shall be known to such as 
care, saving the name of him who——but 
enough of this. 

“ After this declaration, which should have 
followed, not preceded, my sermon, you 
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are not bound to sit still and hear me once 
more, but [ am anxious to impress on your 
minds the fallacy of your own hearts, and 
that often when you hear of crime, you may 
look inward and say, ‘Might I not have 
been the man?’ I think this impression 
will be more powerful when you are all 
aware that, after uttering my final amen of 
this day, I shall preach no more.” 

He was seen to tremble, and to hold b 
the sides of the pulpit ; but he soon rallied, 
and read, without further preamble, the pa- 
rable of Nathan. “The words of my text,” 
said he, “are—‘ Thou art the man!’” He 
gave a striking picture of the insidiousness 
of vice, and the awful close which too fre- 
quently takes place ; concluding each sepa- 
rate portrait with the doubt whether we 
might not tremble at the possibility of the 
words of Nathan being one day, through 
the power of our passions, applied to our- 
selves. 

At last he said, “I have in this discourse 
used the anticlimax, presenting to your view 
the greater crimes first, because they are 
comparatively few; but the smaller ones 
poison, and that daily, the whole stream of 
life. What I am about to conclude with, 
you will perhaps, one and all, reckon be- 
neath the dignity of the pulpit,—I mean, 
* curiosity,—what may be called social curi- 
osity, as opposed to philosophical. Trifling 
as this vice may appear, I hope to prove 
that there is not one which is more generally 
mischievous.” 

After enumerating many serious evils 
which may ensue from this despicable fault, 
he wound up a case of great individual 
misery, and concluded with the words, “ How 
would any one here feel if it were said to 
him, in reference to this sad wretchedness, 
‘Thou art the man?’” As he uttered this 
appeal with a strong and deep, almost hol- 
low, emphasis, he fixed his eyes on the face 
of Dr. St. Clare. There was mortality in 
the gaze. He sunk back on his seat, leant 
to one side, and never moved more! 

His discourses had often, almost always, 
been better than on this day; but owing to 
the peculiar circumstances under which this 
final discourse had been preached, the’ at- 
tention of his hearers had never been more 
deeply riveted. All started up; but one 
young man, a working optician and general 
mechanic, was the first to ascend the pulpit 
stairs. He loosened Mr. Abergaveney’s 
neckcloth, and put his hand to his heart to 
feel if it beat; but it was still for ever. 
Presently two surgeons assisted him in 
carrying the body down, and, by his desire, 
in laying it upon the table in the elder’s 
seat. The young man, to whom some way 
or other, in the general panic, the preceden- 
cy seemed to have been yielded, addressed 
the surgeons, after the usual means of bleed- 
ing had been tried in vain, and said, “I sup- 
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pose you are satisfied that life in this unfor- 
tunate person is extinct?” 

“ We are so,” was the reply. 

“ Then, in the mean time, let us cover his 
remains with the pulpit gown until arrange- 
ments are made for his removal to the 
manse.” 

An elder now stepped forward, and said, 
“ How is all this? Is there no one here 
but a young man, of inferior station, and 
who has never been a communicant, and 
who is more than suspected of gross infi- 
delity, to give orders in this sudden emer- 
gency?” 

“This is neither time nor place for dis- 
pute,” said the youth; “but my character is 
very dear to me, and I demand to know in 
what relation of life I have been unfaithful, 
which I take to be the true and genuine 
meaning of the word just used? And I 
desire to know, sir, on another account than 
my own: it is meet that he who shall render 
the last honours—duties I would say—to 
this unhappy person, should be free from all 
gross charges.” 

There was a dead silence: the elder, at 
last, cleared his voice, and had recourse to 
an evasion (in which, however, there was 
sincerity) to get himself out of the dilemma. 

“ You have,” said he, “ called our late pas- 
tor unfortunate andunhappy. Doyou mean 
in the circumstances of his death, or have 
you any other meaning? It behoves us to 
know this.” 

“ No man,” said Benjamin Foster, “can 
be called unhappy in his death, unless he 
has cut short the task assigned to him: but 
surely you all know that the amiable man 
whose remains lie before us, was most un- 
happy, and he who is unhappy is surely un- 
fortunate. It may, indeed, seem strange 
that I—who may be what is called a humble 
individual—should assume so much; but 
you all know that I have been honoured by 
his conversations. His mind was somewhat 
amused by the diversity of my employments, 
and—you will probably call me vain—he 
even found some relaxation in hearing my 
remarks. But I solemly declare that he al- 
ways sought to combat those opinions which 
differed from the established rule of think- 
ing. Yet,” and he looked around him, “are 
there not some here? I could name a 
dozen,” (and he met the conscious eyes of at 
least that number,) “ who guessed the cause 
of hismisery. I am not, however, one of the 
two individuals who actually know, beyond 
a doubt, the cause of his self-deposition.” 

“T think,” said the elder, “ you asserted 
that you would render to him the last hon- 
ours.” 

“JT did so; and will make good my right. 
He has for some time considered his life as 
very uncertain, and I can show you the 
place in his writing desk where there is a 
letter, in which I am entrusted with his his- 
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tory, whatever that may be, and witha few 
pounds, reserved from the claims of the 
poor and his own absolute wants, for his 
funeral expenses, Therefore I shall, as was 
his wish, which is intimated by a separate 
note, take the sole charge of his funeral.” 

Benjamin showed his credentials, and not 
even the elder disputed his right. 

After the funeral was over, a few called 
on Benjamin Foster to be informed of the 
cause of Mr. Abergaveney having given up 
his charge, when he read as follows from the 
letter of the departed clergyman :— 

“ All who recollect me when I was a boy 
and youth must acknowledge that I was 
mild and peaceful, and also that I was the 
pet of the family—not a spirited wrangling 
pet, who atones for the trouble he occasions 
by the fun and humour of his freaks. The 
very child of Peace—Obedience was my 
motto. Alas! this may be carried too far, 
and the time may come—perhaps is ‘not far 
distant—when it will be said ‘ that there is a 
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Truth pity and relieve them! But no—this 
vast globe is launched in the ocean of space, 
and as surely will the laws of concatena- 
tion move on, as if we were under the jn- 
fluence of Calvinistic predestinaticn, 
“Yes, the conflict is over. 
vision—how worthless does it seem! 
just one pang left——Could my mother haye 





Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Aber- 
gaveney’s grave, with his own hands, a 
white marble stone, bearing the following 


“ JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 


FRANKLIN’S FAMILIAR LETTERS* 
UNPUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, 


Ir is singular enough that, just after fin- 
ishing an article, which will be found in 


vicious contentment.’ My profession was fix- | another part of this number, upon the gen- 
‘ ed for me, but my criminal acquiescence could | tleman Walpole, some new Letters, just 
not shut out thought. Doubt rose on doubt. | published in America, and not yet made 
O! the agony of those doubts to one who has | known in this country, should be put into our 
been told that he must believe! At last, as|hands, written at various epochs of his life 
I saw that my doom approached, ‘I burst the | by the citizen Franklin; and what, perhaps, 
bands of fear,’ and disclosed all by letter to | will strike some of our readers as rather ex- 


my brother, the professor of divinity at 





-|traordinary, we find in the correspondence 


He replied, urging what has been urged a|of the one, as of the other, great wit, play- 
million times, and clenching the whole by a| fulness, and grace. But the wit and play- 
picture of the situation of my father’s fam-| fulness of Franklin are of the homely and 
ily! ‘That family,’ said he, ‘you can pre-|republican order we might expect. His 
serve in its station merely by teaching men | thoughts appear very frequently to be lively 
to be good. Can there be a task more con-|and gay; but, generally speaking, they are 
sonant to your benevolent nature?’ Bad as| without the tinsel and ornament of gaiety; 
I was, I could not have been lured by flat-|and as, in the correspondence of the one, 
tery. My attachment to my mother and|the mind of the courtier is everywhere per- 
sisters was the bait. My mind was above |ceptible, so, in the correspondence of the 


the shame of pride or station, for I well 


other, it is impossible not to see, at every 


knew that he who best obeys the dictates of page, that the writer had been educated 


a good morality holds the best rank. But I 
had not courage to see such beloved fe- 
males reduced to labour. And most espe- 
cially why ?—O! I have gnashed my teeth 
as I again and again repeated that ‘ why ?— 
Because, the son and brother was a Doubter ! 
Alas! was Ia worse man except in one 
deed than all around me? But that one 
deed—and he who knew it daily confronted 
me. Yes, my brother’s answer was com- 
mitted to unsafe hands, and my secret was 
torn from me. While I write this, the drops 
fall from my forehead as I think of the 
shame and agony I have endured. Then the 
first grand object for this horrid perjury was 
soon removed from me, and one by one the 
whole, and I was left without an excuse for 
my crime. I know that I aught to have re- 
moved five years ago; but my compassion 
was again my bane. I grieved for the 
wretched—the starving poor; and for their 
sake I have endured a severe conflict. But 
it must cease. May the God of Eternal 


without the precincts of a court; but then 
you do not regretit. The coarseness which 
occasionally occurs is not of the mind; and, 
therefore, instead of shocking as vulgarity, 
it charms as simplicity. 

We cannot help first quoting a paper, 
which, though published with the corres- 
pondence, does not, of course, form a part of 
it—not, we own, on account of its simplicity, 
—for it bears rather a contradiction to the 
theory we have been laying down, and 
which we believe to be generally correct,— 
but for the singular manner in which it re- 
sembles, even in flighty fineness, the sim- 
lar productions of Horace Walpole. Con- 
sidering the total dissimilarity in the char- 
acters, pursuits, habits of thought, and hab- 
its of writing of these two persons, It 18 
almost a literary curiosity when looked at 
in this point of view—a point of view in 
*A Collection of the Familiar Letters and 
Miscellaneous Papers of Benjamin Franklin, now 
for the first time published. Boston, U. 8., 1859. 
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which we should never, but for the preced- 
ing criticism, have thought of regarding it. 


“THe Craven Street GazeETTeE. 
“ Saturday, Sept. 22, 1770. 

«This morning, Queen Margaret, accom- 
panied by her first maid of honour, Miss 
Franklin, set out for Rochester. Immedi- 
ately on their departure, the whole street 
was in tears—from a heavy shower of rain. 
It is whisperea that the new family admin- 
istration, which took place on her Majesty’s 
departure, promises, like all other new ad- 
ministrations, to govern much better than 
the old one. 

“We hear that the great person (so called 
from his enormous size) of a certain family 
inacertain street is grievously affected at 
the late changes, and could hardly be com- 
forted this morning, though the new minis- 
try promised him a roasted shoulder of mut- 
ton and potatoes for his dinner. 

“Jt is said that the same great person in- 
tended to pay his respects to another great 
personage this day at St. James’s, it being 
coronation-day—hoping thereby a little to 
amuse his grief; but was prevented by an 
accident, Queen Margaret, or her maid of 
honour, having carried off the key of the 
drawers, so that the lady of the bedchamber 
could not come at a laced shirt for his High- 
ness, Great clamours were made on this 
occasion against her Majesty. 

“Other accounts say that the shirts were 
afterwards found, though too late, in anoth- 
er place ; and some suspect, that the want- 
ing a shirt from those drawers was only a 
ministerial pretence to excuse picking the 
locks, that the new administration might 
have everything at command. 

“We hear that the lady chamberlain of 
the household went to market this morning 
by herown self, gave the butcher whatever 
he asked for the mutton, and had no dispute 
with the potato-woman, to their great amaze- 
ment at the change of times. 

“It is confidently asserted, that this after- 
noon, the weather being wet, the great per- 
son a little chilly, and nobody at home to 
find fault with the expense of fuel, he was 
indulged with a fire in his chamber. It 
seems the design is, to make him content- 
ed by degrees with the absence of the 
Queen. 

“A project has been under consideration 
of government to take the opportunity of 
her Majesty’s absence for doing a thing she 
was always averse to, namely—fixing a new 
lock on the street door, or getting a key 
made to the old one; it being found ex- 
tremely inconvenient that one or other of 
the great officers of state should, whenever 
the maid goes out for a ha’penny-worth of 
sand, or a pint of porter, be obliged to attend 
the door to let her in again. But opinions 
being divided which of the two expedients 
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to adopt, the project is for the present laid 
aside, 

“We have good authority to assure our 
readers that a Cabinet Council was held 
this afternoon at tea; the subject of which 
was a proposal for the reformation of man- 
ners, and a more strict observation of the 
Lord’s Day. The result was a unanimous 
resolution, that no meat should be dressed 
to-morrow, whereby the cook and the first 
minister will both be at liberty to go to 
church—the one having nothing to do, and 
the other no roast to rule. It seems the 
cold shoulder of mutton and the apple-pie 
were thought sufficient for Sunday’s dinner, 
All pious people applaud this measure ; and 
it is thought the new ministry will soon be- 
come popular. 

“We hear that Mr. Wilkes was at a cer- 
tain house in Craven-street this day, and 
inquired after the absent Queen. His good 
lady and the children are well. 

“The report that Mr. Wilkes, the patriot, 
made the above visit, is without foundation, 
it being his brother, the courtier.” 

There are two or three other pieces of 
the same kind which follow, and which are 
remarkable—as this is remarkable—for a 
vein of witand humour. But the corres- 
pondence is of ‘another kind: its charm— 
and it has a peculiar charm—is in its quiet 
and steady good sense and unaffected good- 
nature. The firstletter we shall quote was 
written when Franklin was twenty years 
old, and is only noticeable for its naive sim- 
plicity, and the kind of contrast which it 
forms to our general idea of the character 
of the grave philosopher and statesman. 
At the time of the second he was thirty-six 
years old; this was just previous to his first 
appearance in political life, and the appoint- 
ment offered to him, and refused by him, 
of Colonel ‘of the Philadelphia regiment. 
Its interest is in the opinions it expresses, 
and the admirable spirit of toleration which, 
with bigots and fanatics, has naturaily pass- 
ed for a spirit of irreligion. The third, to 
which we shall give a place, is mainly re- 
markable for the practical sense and the 
keen habit of investigation it displays on the 
merest trifles of ordinary life. The picture 
of the boy’s unwillingness to go to church, 
—of his shuffling, and delaying, and com- 
plaining of his clothes on Sunday,—is, in 
its way, excellent, and shows, in a touch, 
the character of the writer. These letters 
the reader will find at the end of our remarks. 

We find a remark in another letter which, 
though we do not quote the letter itself, we 
cannot pass over jn silence ; there is a sim- 
ple and unaffected spirit of high and genu- 
ine honesty in it which the wittiest phrase 
of Walpole cannot compete with. He is 
speaking of the conduct of Mr. Parker to 
his nephew. 

“Mr. Parker,” he says, “has, in every 
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respect, done his duty by him, and in this 
affair has really acted a generous part; 
therefore I hope if Benny succeeds in the 
world, he will make Mr. Parker a return 
beyond what he promised.” 

There is, in this short sentence of the 
printer’s apprentice, a nobility which all the 
herald’s art did not furnish to the honoura- 
ble member of the House of Orford. 

The fourth and last letter which we now 
quote,—for it is intended to continue the 
notice of this correspondence,—it is to a 
young lady, and has all the gallantry and 
grace that might be expected from a preux 
chevalier. 

“Persons,” says the old philosopher, 
“ complain of the north-east wind as increas- 
ing their malady; but since you promised 
to send me kisses in that wind,—and I find 
you as good as your word,—'tis to me the 
gayest wind that blows, and gives me the 
best spirits. I write this during a north-east 
sterm of snow, the greatest we have had 
this winter. Your favours come mixed with 
the snowy flakes, which are pure as your 
virgin innocence, white as your lovely 
bosom, and—as cold.” 

Match us, reader, in the most gallant me- 
moirs of the happiest Frengh court a pret- 
tier paragraph. 

But we have turned to Franklin after 
Walpole, not so much to draw a comparison 
between their writings as between their lives. 

Franklin,—sprung from a low origin, the 
citizen of a colony which swelled into an 
active republic, in which every path was 
open to ability,—passed through each gra- 
dation of useful and ambitious life. Read 
the account of his arrivai at Philadelphia— 
the commencement of his career !— 

“J arrived at Philadelphia inmy working- 
dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. 
I was covered with dirt; my pockets were 
filled with shirts and stockings; I was un- 
acquainted with a single soul in the place, 
and knew not where to find a lodging. 
Fatigued with walking, rowing, and hav- 
ing passed the night without sleep, I was 
extremely hungry, and all my money con- 
sisted of a Dutch dollar and about a shil- 
ling’s-worth of coppers, which I gave to 
the boatmen for my passage. As I had as- 
sisted them in rowing, they refused it at 
first, but I insisted on their taking it. .&man 
is sometimes more generous when he has little 
than when he has much; probably because, 
in the first case, he is desirous of conceal- 
ing his poverty.” 

He then goes on, we remember, to tell 
how he bought three large rolls, and “ with 
one under each arm walked on, eating 
the third. Passing, in this manner, the 
house of Mr. Read, the father of my future 
wife, she, standing at the door, ovserved 
me, and thought, with reason, that I made 
a very singular and grotesque appearance.” 





Beginning thus, and not stopping'in hig 
laborious career, he did not end it until he 
had successively been the apprentice to the 
printer, the editor of the newspaper, the 
clerk of the General Assembly of' Philadel. 
phia, the representative of that city, the 
philosopher, celebrated for his discoveries jp 
science, the diplomatist. You see him 
through life-—now employed in improving 
his almanack—now in making his exper 
ments in electricity—now in taking part in 
the debates of a public assembly—now in 
conducting a treaty, and settling the basis 
of national independence for his country, 
Contrast this useful and laborious life with 
the epicurean and softened existence which 
smoothed down and wore off the energies 
of Horace Walpole! In his writing—in 
his speeches—simple, unadorned, and con- 
cise, the grace of Franklin (for he also had 
had that charm) was the grace ofan antique 
statue ; while Walpole’s more frequently 
resembles that ofa French painting. They 
were both men of various and extraordinary 
talents ; but the one, living only for pleasure, 
produced nothing that could do more than 
contribute to the idle amusement, while the 
other engaged in everything that could add 
to the solid happiness and moral dignity 
of his countrymen. Walpole, afraid of 
peeping without the pale of good society, 
clipped his talents down into accomplish- 
ments; Franklin, with the wide range of 
the world before him, took an easy flight 
into its various paths ;—the one could hardly 
have been more, the other could not have 
been less, than he was. We aim at no 
moral; and our tale, if we had any, is fin- 
ished. 

The letters we promised close this paper, 
and will be continued. 


“To Miss Jane FRANKLIN. 
“ Philadelphia, 6 Jan. 1726-7. 

“Dear Sister,—I am highly pleased 
with the account Captain Freeman gives 
me of you. I always judged, by your be- 
haviour when a child, that you would make 
a good, agreeable woman, and you know 
you were ever my peculiar favourite. | 
have been thinking what would be a suitable 
present for me to make, and for you to re- 
ceive, as I hear you are grown a celebrated 
beauty. I had almost determined ona tea- 
table; but when I considered that the char- 
acter of a good housewife was far preferable 
to that of being only a pretty gentlewoman, 
I concluded to send you a spinning-wheel, 
which I hope you will accept as a small to- 
ken of my sincere love and affection. 

“Sister, farewell, and remember that 
modesty, as it makes the most homely vit- 
gin amiable and charming, so the want of it 
infallibly renders the most perfect beauty 
disagreeable and odious. But when that 
brightest of female virtues shines among 
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other perfections of body and mind in the 
same person, it makes the woman more 
lovely than an angel. Excuse this freedom, 
and use the same with me. 
“J am, dear Jenny, your loving brother, 
“B. FRANKLIN.” 


“To Mrs. Janz Mecom. 
“ Philadelphia, 28 July, 1743. 

“Dearest Sister Jenny,—I took your 
admonition very kindly, and was far from 
being offended at you for it. If I say any- 
thing about it to you, it is only to rectify 
some wrong opinions you seem to have 
entertained of me; and this I do only be- 
cause they give you some uneasiness, which 
Iam unwilling to be the occasion of. You 
express yourself as if you thought I was 
against the worshipping of God, and doubt 
that good works would merit heaven ; which 
are both fancies of your own, I think, with- 
out foundation. I am so far from thinking 
that God is not to be worshipped, that I have 
composed and wrote a whole book of devo- 
tions for my own use ; and [ imagine there 
are few, if any, in the world so weak as to 
imagine that the little good we can do here 
can merit so vast a reward hereafter. 

“There are some things in your New 
England doctrine and worship which I do 
not agree with; but I do not therefore con- 
demn them, or desire to shake your belief 
or practice of them. We may dislike things 
that are nevertheless right in themselves. 
I would only have you make me the same 
allowance, and have a better opinion both of 
morality and your brother. Read the pa- 
ges of Mr. Bdwards's late book, entitled, 
‘Some Thoughts concerning the present 
Revival of Religion in New England,’ from 
367 to 375, and when you judge of others, 
if you can perceive the fruit to be good, 
don’t terrify yourself that the tree may be 
evil; but be assured it is not so, for you 
know who has said, ‘Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns and figs of thistles.” I 
have not time to add, but that I shall always 
be your affectionate brother, 

“B. FRANKLIN. 

_“P.S.—It was not kind in you, when your 
sister commended good works, to suppose 
she intended a reproach to you. It was 
very far from her thoughts.” 


“To Mrs. Jane Mecom. 

“ Philadelphia, (date uncertain.) 
“Dear Sister,—I received your letter, 
with one for Benny, and one for Mr. Parker, 
and also two of Benny’s letters of complaint, 
which, as you observe, do not amount to 
much. I should have had a very bad opin- 
ion of him, if he had written to you those 
accusations of his master which you men- 
tion; because, from long acquaintance with 
master, who lived some years in my 
at I know him to be a sober, pious, and 
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conscientious man; so that Newport, to 
whom you seem to have given too much 
credit, must have wronged Mr. Parker very 
much in his accounts, and have wronged 
Benny too, if he says Benny told him such 
things, for I am confident he never did. 

“As tothe bad attendance afforded him 
in the small-pox, I believe, if the negro- 
woman did not do her duty, her master or 
mistress would, if they had known it, have 
had that matter mended. But Mrs. Parker 
was herself, if I am not mistaken, sick at 
that time, and her child also. And though 
he gives the woman a bad character in 
general, all he charges her with in particu- 
lar, is, that she never brought him what he 
called for directly, and sometimes not at all. 
He had the distemper favourably, and yet I 
suppose was bad enough to be, like other 
sick people, a little impatient, and perhaps 
might think a short time long, and some- 
times call for things not proper for one in 
his condition. 

“ As to clothes, I am frequently at New 
York, and I never saw him unprovided with 
what was good, decent, and sufficient. I 
was there no longer ago than March last, 
and he was then well clothed, and made no 
complaint to me of any kind. I heard both 
his master and mistress call upon him on 
Sunday morning to get ready to go to meet- 
ing, and tell him of his frequently delaying 
and shuffling till it was too late, and he made 
not the least objection about clothes. I did 
not think it anything extraordinary, that he 
should be sometimes willing to evade going 
to meeting, for I believe it is the case with 
all boys, or almost all. I have brought up 
four or five myself, and’ have frequently 
observed, that if their shoes were bad, they 
would say nothing of a new pair till Sunday 
morning, just as the bell rung, when, if you 
asked them why they did not get ready, the 
answer was prepared, ‘I have no shoes,’ and 
so of other things, hats and the like ; or if 
they knew of anything that wanted mending, 
it was a secret till Sunday morning, and 
sometimes, I believe, they would rather tear 
a little than be without the excuse. 

“Asto going on petty errands, no boys 
love it, but allt must do it. As soon as they 
become fit for better business, they natura!- 
ly get rid of that, for the master’s interest 
comes in to their relief. I make no doubt 
but Mr. Parker will take another apprentice 
as soon as he can meet with a likely one. 
Tn the mean time, I should be glad if Benny 
would exercise a little patience. There is 
a negro woman that does a great many of 
those errands. 

“T donot think his going on board the 
privateer arose from any difference between 
him and his master, or any ill-usage he had 
received. When boys see prizes brought 
in, and quantites of money shared among 
the men, and their gay living, it fills their 
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heads with notions that half distract them, 
and put them quite out of conceit with 
trades, and the dull ways of getting money 
by working. This, I suppose, was Ben’s 
case, the Catherine being just before arziv- 
ed with three rich prizes ; and that the glory 
of having taken a privateer of the enemy, 
for which both officers and men were highly 
extolled, treated, presented, &c. worked 
strongly upon his imagination, you will see, 
by his answer to my letter, is not unlikely. 
I send it to you inclosed. I wrote him 
largely on the occasion: and though he 
might possibly, to excuse that slip to others, 
complain of his place, you may see he says 
not a syllable of any such thing tome. My 
only son, before I permitted him to go to 
Albany, left my house unknown to us all, 
and got on board a privateer, from whence 
I fetched him. No one imagined it was 
hard usage at home that made him do this. 
Every one that knows me, thinks I am too 
indulgent a parent, as well as master. 

“T shall tire you, perhaps, with the length 
of this letter; but I am the more particular, 
in order, if possible, to satisfy your mind 
about your son’s situation. His master has, 
by a letter this post, desired me to write to 
him about hisstaying out of nights, sometimes 
all night, and refusing to give an account 
where he spends his time, or in what com- 
pany. This I had not heard of before, 
though I perceive you have. I do not 
wonder at his correcting him for that. If 
he was my own son, I should think his mas- 
ter did not do his duty by him if he omitted 
it, for to be sure it is the high road to des- 
truction. And I think the correction very 
light, cnd not likely to be very effectual, if 
the strokes left no marks. 

“His master says farther, as follows :— 
‘I think I can’t charge my conscience with 
being much short of my duty to him. I 
shall now desire you, if you have not done 
it already, to invite him to lay his com- 
plaints before you, that I may know how to 
remedy them.’ Thus far the words of his 
letter, which, giving me a fair opening to 
inquire into the affair, I shall accordingly 
do it, and I hope settle every thing to all 
your satisfactions. In the mean time, I 
have laid by your letters both to Mr. Parker 
and Benny, and shall not send them till I 
hear again from you, because [ think your 
appearing to give ear to such groundless 
stories may give offence, and create a 
greater misunderstanding: and because I 
think what you write to Benny, about 
getting him discharged, may tend to unset- 
tle his mind, and therefore improper at this 
time. 

“T have a very good opinion of Benny in 
the main, and have great hopes of his 
becoming a worthy man, his faults being 
only such as are commonly incident to boys 
of his years, and he has many good qualities 
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for which I love him. I never knew an 
apprentice contented with the clothes al. 
lowed him by his master, let them be what 
they would. Jemmy Franklin, when with 
me, was always dissatisfied and grumbling, 
When I was last in Boston, his aunt bid 
him to go to a shop and please himself, 
which the gentleman did, and bought a suit 
of clothes on my account, dearer by one- 
half than any I ever afforded myself, one 
suit excepted; which I don’t mention b 
way of complaint of Jemmy, for he and | 
are good friends, but only to show you the 
nature of boys. 

“The letters to Mr. Vanhorne were sent 
to Mr. Whitfield, under my cover. 

“T am, with love to brother and all yours, 
and duty to mother, to whom I have not 
time now to write, your affectionate brother, 

“B. FRanxuin.” 
( To be continued.) 


THE INNS OF COURT. 


THE power at present exercised by the 
Inns of Court, whether wisely or not, seems 
of the most singular and anomalous de- 
scription. It will hardly be disputed that if 
anything concerns the public at large, itis 
the property, the character, and security of 
every individual of which the public is 
composed. Ifthe public are interested in 
anything, it is then in the choice of those 
persons by whom their property, their char- 
acter, and their personal security may be 
defended. “Yes,” say the public. “Not 
at all,” say the benchers; “that is our 
corcern. We shall determine for you: 
your property, your character, and your 
security are our affairs. It is our right to 
monopolize the courts of law, and to say 
whom you shall have, and whom you shall 
not have, as your advisers and defenders. 
We, forsooth, are a private body, a mere 
club; and we shall admit whom we like 
into our club without your having any 
possible business to interfere with us.” 

“But your private club manages mi 
concerns,” says the country.—* C’est égal,” 
says the bench; “that’s our affair; we 
choose to managefyour concerns ; and if that 
does not satisfy you, we don’t know what 
the devil will.” Now, if the government 
took upon itself the appointment of persons 
qualified to practise at the bar, there would 
be something to say for it, The govern- 
ment is charged with protecting the public 
interests, and the government is responsible 
if it does not do so. : 

But this club, this private society, denies 
all responsibility over its own will and 
pleasure: its own will and pleasure is to 
regulate the management, the defence, the 
protection of everything that is dearest to 
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our honour, character, and property, and it 
has the face to tell us that these things are 
no concern of ours. 

Now, was anything ever so monstrous ? 
“Qh!” but say the gentlemen of the bar, 
“the scheme works well;” for this is the 
cant phrase by which all abuses are prop- 
ped up. It works well,—it works capitally : 
as the rotten boroughs worked. We an- 
swer the assertion by a flat negative: such 
a monstrous system can’t work well. You 
tell us, gentlemen benclhrers ! that you never 
refuse to receive men into your society to 
whom there is no fair objection. We tell 
you it is most flagrant impudence to talk of 
the profession of the bar as your society, 
and we don’t want your word for your own 
discretion. Is not every man’s character 
now before the public? Would it be pos- 
sible for any person to be deceived as to 
the honour and the character of the advo- 
cate he employed? Are not all trials 
published? Is any control beyond that of 
the public press necessary? We deny that 
there is: but we say, also, if there was, that 
yours is not the proper control. 

You say that your choice will be the best 
forus. We say first that we have a right 
to choose for ourselves; but we say next, 
that we are not by any means sure of your 
being governed by the principles or the 
feelings which are most for our advantage. 
In constituting yourselves into a society, 
you must have the feelings of a clique ; and 
what you are most bent upon is advancing 
the interests of that clique. You will con- 
fess that you want to make yourselves of 
as much importance as possible before the 
eyes of the world,—as respectable, to use 
the especial phrase, as you possibly can. 

But respectability, in an aristocratic and 
mercantile country, means birth and wealth. 
Mr. So-and-so is a very respectable man: 
oh! vastly so: he has a hundred thousand 
pounds. In sucha country, too, to be of 
violent politics,—to be of the politics which 
favour the poor man to the prejudice of the 
tich,—is to be not respectable. We remem- 
ber the time when Sir Francis Burdett, for 
politics of this description, was in danger 
of being cut in what you may call good 
sociely. Sir Francis Burdett would not 
have been at that time respectable in your 
eyes. It is not even likely, we will venture 
to say, that you would have admitted him to 
the bar. 

Well, then, your object is the respecta- 
bility of your order. Who will add most to 
it—a peer’s son, a merchant’s son who will 
have a large fortune, those two gentleman 
being both of moderate politics, moderate 
abilities, and irreproachable private charac- 
ter; or that other gentleman there, without 
a farthing, the son of a waiter, if you 
please, a desperate radical, and one who, 
we will confess, would make an unworthy 
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member of the Temperance society, but 
who yet may have the deepest knowledge 
of the law, the most splendid eloquence, 
and all those qualities, in short, which make 
him useful to us as his clients, but which 
do not affect you as his associates? The 
interest of the public and your interest here 
are in direct opposition. The person who 
may confer the most respectability on you 
may be the least useful to us. Upon the 
very principle on which you proceed, the 
House of Commons should elect its own 
members. No doubt it would equally 
choose very respectable persons: nay, it 
most undoubtedly ought to have this privi- 
lege if you retain yours, or it may happen 
that you, in your own conceit, may think 
proper to deny the entry of the bar to one 
who, by the constitution of the country, is 
daily called upon to determine questions 
that relate to the vital interests of every 
individual in the British empire. This 
would be rather too ridiculous. It is ridicu- 
lous, we grant, but it has actually happened. 
There is the case of Mr. Whittle Harvey: 
Mr. Whittle Harvey, who has been in the 
House of Commons for six Parliaments. 
Nobody who knows Mr. Harvey can dispute 
his great and almost unrivalled talents: but 
Mr. Harvey is a violent,—on many sub- 
jects, a very violent,—politician ; it is quite 
natural, therefore, that you should refuse 
Mr. Harvey. You may be very right in so 
doing, as far as yourselves are concerned ; 
but you are doing a great injustice to the 
public: and more than this, you are pre- 
tending to inflict a great stigma upon the 
highest court in the empire—and mark the 
ridiculous contradiction that occurs in this 
case! Here is a gentleman, one of the 
most powerful members of the assembly 
which is the court of appeal from every 
court and jurisdiction in the empire, and to 
this man you refuse the privilege of being 
advocate in the most trumpery case at the 
Old Bailey. Why it is impossible that this 
should endure. 

We do not go into Mr. Harvey’s case, 
because we are arguing the general case, 
and because we are quite convinced that if 
nothing else could be said of Mr. Harvey 
than that he wished to destroy the establish- 
ed church, an opinion in which we entirely 
disagree with, and would most stoutly op- 
pose, him, it would be quite sufficient, with- 
out the aid of scandal, to cause his exclu- 
sion. But this, in justice to Mr. Harvey, we 
are bound to say, that we have had every 
particular of the charges against him laid 
before us; we have heard them impartially 
sifted by gentlemen of the first talent and 
respectability at the bar and in the House of 
Commons, who had actually met together 
for the purpose ; we have enquired and been 
present at the most accurate and impartial 
inquiry into these tales, and can testify that 
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our opinion, and the unanimous opinion of 
every individual present, was absolute as- 
tonishment at the frivolous nature of the 
charges under cover of which the benchers 
have mysteriously whispered their vindica- 
tion. 

But we repeat, it is not with this case or 
with that case that we have to do. The 
whole system out of which every case has 
arisen is unjust and ridiculous, and ought to 
be overturned without delay. 


THE REPEALERS. 
A NOVEL, BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Ir has been our (may we say, laudable ?) 
wont to pay peculiar attention to the works 
which emanate from a female pen. We 
have always thought tnat we cannot better 
improve the education of women in general 
than by rendering every appropriate tribute 
to the literary achievements of individuals 
of their sex. Lady Blessington must rank 
among the remarkable women of her time. 
With a personal beauty which Lawrence 
immortalized, yet could not flatter, and with 
a brilliant power of conversation, she has, 
in her various writings, combined a very 
rare union of literary talent, and manifested 
a great tact and delicacy of thought, with 
no inconsiderable mastery of the graces and 
eloquence of diction. 

The work before us evinces these latter 
qualities to no less a degree, perhaps, than 
the “Conversations with Lord Byron,” but 
scarcely does, upon the whole, as much jus- 
tice to the writer; and this mainly, we sus- 
pect, from the prevalence of a_ political 
moral, on which Lady Blessington insists so 
strenuously, that it prevents her surrendering 
the course of her story enough to her im- 
agination, and perverts, to many a prejudice 
of the salons, a judgment naturally clear, 
courageous, and acute. Despite its title, 
Lady Blessington is in the present novel 
desirous of exposing rather the crimes of the 
agitators than the evil consequences of re- 
peal. She falls into what we must be allow- 
ed to term the drawing-room error of con- 
founding the political Liberal with the pre- 
datory Whiteboy ; and she makes the elo- 
quence of O’Connell the main cause of all 
the crimes of the midnight murderer and the 
dastard house-burner. From a mind like 
hers we could scarcely have expected this 
injustice, and still less should we have im- 
agined that she would weave the moral of 
her tale from the text of “Content to the 
Irish:” they are assured that if they are 
quiet, every thing will be granted to them 
by the benevolence of England; and yet, in 
the same breath, our authoress asserts that 
the payment of tithes to the Protestant 
church of the minority is no burthen to the 





Catholic majority. The misfortune of the 
moral is, that the book will not go amo 
the peasantry, whom it might, in many in. 
stances, convince of the folly as well as 
wickedness of outrage: but it will fall into 
the hands of the gentry, whom it tends to 
persuade that the Irish peasantry are ex- 
tremely well off; that they have plenty to 
eat and to drink; that the stories of their 
destitution are wholly unfounded, and that 
the Irish Coercive Bill was not only the sa- 
viour of the country, but the sole preacher 
of salvation, whom it becomes us to send 
forth to her. 

We enter our political protest against 
these doctrines; and we utter our literary 
lament that so much ingenuity of mind 
should have been wasted in embodying 
them. We now turn to what is the more 
agreeable part of our duty ; and we gladly 
confess the pleasure we derived from a story 
which, though episodic and excursive, is al- 
ways interesting, spirited, and attractive, 

The remarks scattered throughout the 
work are full of beauty; they are at once 
shrewd and refined, delicate and profound, 
—*Circum precordia ludit,” our authoress 
paints a character in a phrase, and refers 
the likeness to your heart, if it be good,—to 
your experience, if it be bad. There is, to 
our taste, a remarkable instance of justness, 
yet of romance of thought in the first vol- 
ume, in which an old peasant mourns for his 
wife lately dead, exactly because he had 
been parted from her a long time, and all 
his recollections of her were coupled with 
those of his youth :— 

“If we had been living dacently and ri- 
spectably together, quarrelling every day, 
like most other married couples, I might 
soon get over my grief, and think, perhaps, 
her going before me on the long road was 
all for the better; but it’s so long since I 
parted from the creathure, and she had 
gone so clear and clane out of my head for 
so many years, that now I know she is dead, 
faith, she comes back into my mind for all 
the world as she was whin I first married 
her, and I can’t for the life of me dhrive 
heraway. IfIsawheras she was latterly, 
sure I could not have such false notions, for 
then I’d know that it was a poor ugly ould 
woman that was dead, instead of asprightly, 
purty girl; but it’s all in vain for me tobe 
thrying to remember how she looked before 
I parted from her, when we used to be fight- 
ing and squabbling all day bekase I’d take 
the dhrop, and that I used to think she look- 
ed like the north side of a crab-tree, so 
sour and contrairy whenI came home. No, 
faith, Mrs. Cassidy, all this is gone clane 
out of my mind, and I’m just grieving my 
heart out for the clane, sprightly Collen 
dhas I was once so fond of, instead of think- 
ing of the poor ould woman that’s gone to 
her long home. Then whin I thry to com- 
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fort myself by rimimbering the nicknames 
and bitter words she used to say to me, I 
can’t bring one of ’em fresh into my thoughts, 
put all the loving words is always coming 
into my ears; and aren’t I obliged to go and 
look at myself in the bit of looking-glass 
I’ve got, to prove I’m not the buckaleen 
bawn, and the clane, tidy boy that poor 
Molly used to call me in ould times; and 
whin I see the ould wizen face of me in the 
glass, and all the wrinkles falling out about 
my eyes like an ould stocking about the 
heels of a beggar-man, faith, I don’t know 
whether to laugh or cry, I feel so quare. 
Och! Mistress Cassidy, sure it’s a droll thing 
to have the thoughis and loving notions I 
had forty years ago all coming back young 
and fresh into my heart, for all the world as 
if they had been asleep ever since, and to 
see the ould face and the ould body outside, 
that is like a cabin falling to ruin, and the 
inside so fresh. All this comes from poor 
Molly’s dying: sure it has brought grief 
and throuble on me any way.” 

We add a few other short extracts in proof 
of the true tact and sentiment Lady Bless- 
ington’s composition possesses :— 

“Tf there is a point on which women are 
especially sensitive, it is in their jealousy 
of the influence of other persons over the 
minds of those they love. This jealousy 
they themselves attribute to wounded affec- 
tion, while the ill-natured set it down to the 
effects of wounded vanity. Something of 
both feelings may, perhaps, unite in produc- 
ing,it; but we are loth to search too pro- 
foundly into causes whose effects are at 
least flattering to the sterner sex, though 
they may not always be agreeable. The 
most painful and humiliating epoch in the 
life of a woman is, when she has discovered 
that he on whom she has anchored her 
hopes of happiness is deficient in intellect, 
and yet has too much pride or too little love 
to supply the deficiency by attending to her 
counsels. A woman of merely ordinary un- 
derstanding, actuated by a strong affection, 
acquires wisdom by suffering; and, short- 
sighted as she might be for herself, be- 
comes prescient for him she loves and would 
save, and whose destruction ingulphs all her 
hopes.” Again :— 

“No homily in the English language 
could so impressively convey the disenchant- 
ing conviction of the fickleness of affection 
and the instability of felicity, as the provis- 
ions in a modern marriage settlement, which 
are as little in harmony with religious feel- 
ing as they ere in unison with love. Were 
women to peruse such documents, never 
could they approach the altar with the idea 
that the engagement about to be contracted 
was either so awful or so sacred as all pure 
and elevated minds are prone and desirous 
toconsider it. ‘Those whom God has put 
together let no man separate,’ seems to be 
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forgotten, as more provisions are made for 
the possibility of a hostile separation, than 
for that of preserving and cementing the 
irrevocable, though dissoluble bond of 
union.” 

“Let no one say that true affection is 
egotistical, because a few pretenders to love 
are selfish, No: egotism proves at once 
the absence of love.” 

We wish our space would permit us to 
indulge in further extracts,—we refer the 
reader to the work itself. We shall look 
with considerable interest to the successor 
Lady Blessington may give to “the Repeal- 
ers.” We are anxious for her to surrender 
herself more to her imagination; to con- 
struct a more elaborate story, and to strike 
out characters that will allow a wider scope 
to her knowledge of the world and of the 
mind than she can possibly obtain from that 
gallery of well-framed pictures of still life 
which we call “London Society.” She 
possesses the faculty of “style” to no com- 
mon degree. We could point to passages 
in “The Repealers ” which are eminent for 
their light, easy, yet touching and effective 
eloquence ; and this faculty, which, in her 
hands, would render sparkling and interest- 
ing the most inartificial story, will afford all 
conceivable advantage to those loftier de- 
scriptions of character she is so well calcu- 
lated to draw, and that command over the 
dramatic source of effect which her talents 
will enable her to attain. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Local Courts—Malegash Politics—Short Meth- 
od with Thieves—Disgraceful Neglect of our 
Scientific Opportunities—The New Grand 
Tour— The Houris of the West India Negroes 
—Sea-burking—Idea of a New Court for Do- 
mestic Grievances. 


Locat Courts.—Perhaps we may con- 
fess that we did not go into mourning for 
the loss of the poor dear Local Courts Bill. 
Had the measure been carried, it would 
probably have done but little mischief, and 
stopped a great deal of good. The object 
was to diminish the expense of procedure 
In cases where the amount in dispute was 
small. Why not in all cases? Oh! that 
would have interfered with too many vested 
interests. It was hoped that all the robbery 
and extortion in proceedings for the recov- 
ery of sums under 50/. would have been 
conceded to the spirit of the age: that is to 
say, that a portion of the plunder would 
be yielded in order to secure a tranquil title 
to the possession of the remainder; but it 
has been held that the whole might be kept, 
and we are not sorry that no terms have 
been made with Westminster Hall, we 
shall ultimately not gain less, 

If it is desirable to cheapen proceedings 
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under 50l., why not in all cases? It is said 
where the sum is small the parties are poor. 
This is erroneous, Baring and Rothschild 
might fall out about 49/., and if each felt 
confident he was right, might send the cause 
for trial: on the other hand may a tailor 
and a cobbler litigate concerning 10,0001, 
to which each may fancy he is heir. Be 
this as it may, we would say the same prin- 
ciples are involved in the discussion of a 
claim of 502. or 5000/., and the same impar- 
tiality demanded. Amount ought to go for 
nothing in a court of justice; and whether 
the sums in dispute were multiplied or di- 
vided by ten, the decisions should be come 
to with the same impartiality, deliberation, 
and solemnity. If, then, Lord Brougham’s 
bill were good for 501. it was good for 50,0001. 
But this extension of the principle would 
have robbed Westminster Hall, it was 
thought ; whereas the very author of the 
Bill prided himself on the multiplicity of 
the business in this said Hall: he did not 
dare to admit the idea of encroaching on 
the sacred profits of the great lawyers. In 
short, the reform was a thorough Whig re- 
form in the sense which the term now 
bears: it was reform enough to unsettle the 
old proceedings, and to satisfy a kind of 
vague expectation on the part of the Whig 
admirers; but it was not enough to do 
even a balance of good. Up to this mo- 
ment, law proceedings, both in equity and 
common Jaw, are burthened with numerous 
expenses and delays that might be: got rid 
of greatly to the advantage of suitors, and 
which will be abolished the moment that 
the opinion of the country becomes the 
King’s guide in the choice of his ministry. 
At present the aristocracy rules in every 
assembly of power, whether it be in matters 
of law, finance, or commerce. If Lord 
Brougham’s Bill had been a well-digested 
Bill, which was not, 50. should have been 
struck out, and trillions putinits place. In- 
stead of local courts, circulate more judges, 
and instead of twice a year, let them hold the 
assizes six times, and make no difference 
either in the amount of property or crime; 
let each and all be decided according to 
the best lights of the age. After a certain 
number of years service, the judge might 
be qualified to sit in London to hear argu- 
ments and carry on the judicial business, as 
they do now, in all matters of doubt and 
appeal. We do not believe the lawyers 
would be interested in objecting to this 
arrangement; and whether they were or not, 
the public would greatly gain in promoting 
it: it being, at the same time, understood 
that all the expenses of process should be 
reduced as low as possible. It was allowed 
on all hands that the expenses of legal pro- 
ceedings was absurdly extravagant ;—the 
absurdity, however, only appeared openly 
and grossly when the amount was small. 





What, then, was the scheme of that great 
reformer Lord Brougham? Why, to reme- 
dy the defect where it was grossly apparent; 
where the amount of law expenses wag 
masked by the great amount of the pro- 
perty litigated, whatever might be the mer- 
its of the case or the condition of the parties, 
the abuse was to remain. 





Mateeasu Poxirics.—With all the fuss 
we and our European neighbours have 
made, and do make, on the subject of ances- 
try, and the importance of primogeniture, 
the right mode of propagating the true line 
has not been selected. It is not, perhaps, 
of much importance whose and what race 
is continued; but since it is thought so, 
there is stupidity in not hitting upon the 
surest channel. We must visit a savage 
nation to learn the mystery of transmit- 
ting the genuine blood. In Madagascar, 
the crown is hereditary, yet, by an an- 
cient law, it descends upon the eldest son 
of the reigning monarch’s eldest sister, 
This custom is said to have had its rise in 
the depravity of Malegash morals, where 
the even lofty station of the queen was not 
thought a sufficient guarantee for the purity 
of the royal blood. “The King,” reason 
the Malegash, “is certain of being the son 
of his mother; but noone can be sure who 
is his father: he is also confident that the 
daughters of his mother are his sisters; 
and that, although by a different father, 
they have still the royal blood in their veins, 
which must descend to their offspring.” 
Here is reasoning that would have saved 
all the scandal about the Bourbons, and so 
many other royal families: and yet we call 
these people savages. Radama, the Male- 
gash sovereign, is one of the most remarka- 
ble men of the age; he is a reforming king, 
and has had a success far beyond Mahmoud 
or Tiamehama, and is, in fact the modern 
Czar Peter. To be sure his methods are 
sometimes rough, after the manner of his 
prototype. In order to give his army @ 
military appearance, he wished to have the 
pigtails of his soldiers cut off, and appeared 
at a review in a crop: the men immediately 
followed his example; but these pigtails 
were the admiration of the women, who 
were furious to see their husbands and lovers 
shorn of their chiefest beauty. They fo- 
mented a rebellion. Radama saw the ne- 
cessity of a coup de main; his throne hung, 
if not by ahair, at least by a pigtail ; he 
seized some of the noisiest of the anti-re- 
forming ladies, and ordered his guard to 
take them into a neighbouring wood, and 
there dress their wigs in such a manner as 
that their hair should never grow again. 
This was a serious puzzle to the corps de 
garde of King Radama; but they settled 
it as soldiers generally settle disputed points 
—with the sword: they cut the Gordian 


























knot ; that is to say, in cutting off the hair, 
they contrived to cut off the head along with 
it. Now, said the warriors, Radama’s orders 
are obeyed; the hair of these women will 
never grow again: and so ended the pig- 
tail rebellion of Madagascar. When the 
Duke of York cut off our military tails, we 
believe there was no dissatisfaction express- 
od onthe part of the ladies of Great Bri- 
tain; but our Commander-in-Chief followed 
public opinion, which had grown weary of 
these appendages, whereas Radama got in 
advance of the popular tastes. The Duke 
belonged to a school that keeps up an old 
folly till it absolutely rots off. Radama, in 
this instance, was a radical who applies the 
shears of truth and reason to all ugly ex- 
crescences, forgetting that sometimes men 
feel more acutely the loss of a pet absurdity 
than they are touched with gratitude for 
the bestowal of a piece of pure utility. 
For a curious and excellent account of Ra- 
dama, the reader is referred to the book of 
Captain Owen’s “Surveying Expedition on 
the Western Coasts of Africa.” 





Saort Mernop with Tuteves.—At 
the late Old Bailey Sessions a pickpocket 
plied his trade in court: he was caught in 
the act, and instead of being handed to 
prison he was introduced into the dock; the 
judge, the jury, and the witness were all 
prepared, on the spot, and just as if they had 
been made for his crime. He was tried, 
found guilty, and from the bench was pro- 
nounced an extempore sentence of trans- 
portation for life. “One came to scoff, but 
stopped to pray ;” so here the youth came 
to steal, and stayed to be tried. There are 
some events of a tremendous importance, 
that if they happen very suddenly, produce 
no impression, or rather they destroy all 
impressions ; we seem to require a prepara- 
tion even for misfortune, in order to receive 
it with due misery: everything has its time, 
its pace, its measure. On reflection, we 
dare say this young Filch deemed himself 
hardly treated ; he probably complained to 
Mr. Wontner that he and his offence had 
not been treated with due ceremony. Here 
was a culprit apprehended without a pur- 
suit, tried without any imprisonment, and 
eondemned without the sympathy of his 
friends. His wife (vulgarly so called) was 
expecting him home to dinner; and, lo! 
the judge had ordered him off to the Anti- 
podes. Was ever the insolence of office 
carried to a higher pitch? Foreign service, 
and not even time to take a farewell from 
his most intimate associates! Who would 
bea thief to be treated with so little re- 
spect? Men about to be hanged derive a 
temporary consolation from being for once in 
their lives the principal actors in an exten- 
sive scene. Poverty, ignorance, and con- 
tempt, perhaps, have kept a poor man down 
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all his life ; but on this fatal morning the 
condemned rises the principal object of a 
thousand cares and thoughts—he is for once 
‘the cynosure of neighbouring eyes ;” the 
sheriff turns uneasily on his pillow for think- 
ing of him; Mr. Wontner looks pale and 
sad as he bids him a last farewell ; the turn- 
keys grow tender as they talk; and every 
apprentice in the vicinity has a lecture at 
night, and leave in the morning to go and 
see the man hanged. It is then that hu- 
manity has its triumph; the man gets uni- 
versal attention for once, because he is a 
man, and can die. He that could scarcely 
attract the passing glance of a fellow-be- 
ing, now is the gaze of myriads assembled 
about the scaffold with upturned faces, anx- 
ious to behold him do a deed—that is die, 
alias suffer. This flinging-off in the face 
of public opinion is often the consolation 
and the support of the previously-despised 
and overlooked good-for-nothing. Now, if 
a man proceeding to solemn and public 
execution were called aside insome wretch- 
ed Newgate passage, and told to die there 
without ceremony, he would feel himself a 
vastly aggrieved person, cheated of his dues, 
and, if he could write, would surely demand 
pen and ink, and protest against thus being 
docked of his lawful solemnities. Thus, 
we have no doubt, will our Filch complain 
of an injury of minor degree, that of being 
sent out of this world without a proper re- 
gard to the bienséances of respectable po- 
lice. It is a pity, however, that all his 
brethren cannot be treated in the same 
manner; we should soon want crime. 
Bentham would have the judge always sit- 
ting ; he would have him on the bench at 
all hours; nay, that as he slept, he should 
be liable to be summoned into his court ; 
he would have his door graced like that of a 
surgeon’s, with Nieut Bett; the fractures 
of the peace, he thought, demand as in- 
stantaneous a setting as those of the bones. 
Some error might arise, but what an awe 
would such an arrangement strike into the 
population of crime! What, no space for 
communication with the fellows, otherwise 
pals of the society ?—no scheming to get 
off by alibi, or suppression of evidence ?— 
no time to frighten, buy, or tire out wit- 
nesses P—and, above all, no vacation when 
free from external cares, the Apprehended 
may strut his hour in Newgate, where the 
worst having happened, the accomplished 
thief holds himself up as the mirror of 
Nighthood, the pride of roguery, and the 
envy of surrounding thieves, and daily and 
hourly lectures upon the theme of his former 
triumphs. 





Diseracerut Neciect or our Scren- 
TIFIC OPpPpoRTUNITIES.—The indifference 
of the English government to the promo- 
tion of science has long presented a re- 
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markable contrast to the zeal and magnifi- 
cence which the various French govern- 
ments have shown in encouraging all at- 
tempts to enlarge the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. It penetrates from the highest offi- 
ces of state to the lowest outposts: all that 
we have done in bringing home the scien- 
tific treasures of other countries, or in 
braving the dangers and difficulties in seek- 
ing nature in her remotest recesses, has 
been the result of individual enterprise: 
lucky if, on our return, on the very thres- 
hold of home, some custom-house duty, or 
other paltry obstacle, does not destroy or 
render of no avail the result of all or a 
great part of our labours. Considerthe enor- 
mous extent and the natural treasures of 
our colonies, and the relations they, joined 
with our commerce, bring about between En- 
gland and the nations of the earth, and won- 
der how rarely an officer of government has 
his attention directed to exploring and de- 
scribing the remarkable objects absolutely 
under his control. Sir Stamford Raffles is 
a distinguished instance of what might be 
done, even in a short life; but Sir Stamford 
Raffles was an officer of the East India 
government. We might pardon the ap- 
pointment of men to rule countries without 
any knowledge, political, commercial, or 
scientific, for the sake of the military rank 
which somehow is supposed necessary to 
sustain the dignity and secure the safety 
of our colonial possessions; but it is surely 
inexcusable that, among all the overpaid 
and almost sinecure places of our colonial 
establishments, care is not taken that some 
one at least of these officers shall be able to 
give some account on his return ; and, dur- 
ing his residence, be able to spread the 
knowledge of the natural advantages of the 
country in part placed under his control. 
In that colony of such extraordinary beauty 
and richness, the Isle of France, where our 
official establishment cost as much as would 
govern Denmark and Sweden, but a short 
time ago a variety of plants were the ad- 
miration but the puzzle of the whole island, 
for no one knew or could form a guess of 
what they were; accidentally, however, 
some German gardeners arrived, sent about 
the world by that generous and enlightened 
government of Bavaria, to collect seeds and 
specimens, who no sooner had these plants 
pointed out to them than, to the shame of 
the education of the island and its regi- 
ments and staff, clerical, medical, political, 
and financial, they instantly explained their 
names, their qualities, and took note of 
some of their remarkable varieties. There 
is scarcely a colony we possess where the 
natives have not some valuable medicine 
unknown to our faculty; but a mystery is 
usually thrown round savage treasures, and 
it requires such men as Waterton to track 
them to their secret habitats; but when 
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do we find such men as Waterton or Bur. 
chell spring out of official appointment? 
The most scandalous neglect of opportuni- 
ties of gathering valuable knowledge occurs 
in our navy, and more especially in our ex- 
peditions of discovery and survey. Some- 
thing in a small and mean way was done 
in the Polar expeditions; but how many 
vessels have left our shores, bound to sur- 
vey the most interesting tracts of the globe, 
without having a man on board the least 
acquainted with the kingdom of nature, or 
even a smattering of any other art or science 
beyond those indispensable to navigation! 
Look at Captain Owen’s expedition to the 
coasts of Africa, which spent years among 
the most curious and fertile spots of the 
whole earth; the government did not at- 
tach to it a single naturalist; not a man 
who knew a hawk from a handsaw, or a 
melon from a mulberry, save in the pulpy 
form of fruit. But there was a botanist: 
oh, yes, there was a botanist—one botanist 
to three ships! and hear the record of his 
appointment as published by command of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admirality :— 

“The Horticultural Society, desirous of 
extending the boundary of human knowl- 
edge in natural history, obtained from the 
Admiralty an order to embark a botanist for 
this purpose: and here Mr. John Forbes, 
the gentleman appointed, joined us, with 
an allowance from the society of 2001. a year 
during his absence.” This able and zeal- 
ous young man fell a victim to the deadly 
climate of the countries in which his re- 
searches were carried on. What became 
of his collections we are not informed: as 
he had no assistant, or successor, or adjunct, 
in all the expedition, it is possible they 
were lost. Such as he had made at Rio 
he wished to send home by the Beaver 
frigate, then on her return; but the spirit of 
hatred or contempt for natural science which 
animated the Admiralty of the time had 
descended to its officers. Mr. Forbes went 
on board the Beaver, and asked the cap- 
tain(M’Lane, a very young man, and ne- 
phew of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Lord Melville) permission to send his col- 
lection to his frigate. The answer was, 
“She is going to take dollars, and so could 
not.”—(Captain Owen’s Expedition, vol. i. 
p- 49.) The Scotch captain was not too 
young, we dare say, to calculate his per 
centage on the carriage of the dollars, 
though it is very probable he was too igno- 
rant to understand the value of any other 
plants than such as had been time immemo- 
rial introduced into his father’s kitchen-gar- 
den. Like Omar, we can easily imagine 
a nephew of Lord Melville’s reasoning of 
botany thus: “ Do these plants grow in my 
father’s kailyard? if they do, I see no use 
in sending them to England; if they do 
not, they are wholly unnecessary, and, as 
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such, might as well be thrown to the pigs 
of the Beaver.” 

A botanist, we perceive, has been ap- 
pointed to Hobart Town, with a salary of 
6001. per annum. This is a sign of better 
times. The fact is, a chair of natural histo- 
ry, or perhaps two or three, ought to be en- 
dowed in every one of our great colonies, 
such as Jamaica, Demerara, Ceylon, New 
South Wales, &c., and travelling professors 
appointed, like the travelling fellowships of 
Oxford and Cambridge (now sunk into jobs.) 
Were two or three men sent to every colo- 
ny, such individuals as followed in the steps 
of men like Whewell, Sedgwick, Sabine, 
Swainson, and were there instructed to lec- 
ture and travel, the result would be an im- 
portant change in colonial morals, as well 
as great acquisitions to science. An impe- 
tus would be given to the intellectual exer- 
tions of the young colonists, which would 
raise them altogether above the low and 
grovelling pursuits too common in hot cli- 
mates amongst intemperate and ill-informed 
youths. They would form themselves into 
investigating parties, study to compose me- 
moirs and reports, and gradually connect 
themselves with the science of the mother- 
country ; thus, not only raising the standard 
of individual excellence, but strengthening 
the bonds of union between the mother- 
country and the colonists by the most grace- 
ful of ties; while, at the same moment, the 
great and distinguishing object of civiliza- 
tion would be furthered, viz.—the advance- 
ment and refinement of mankind at large 
through the purifying influence of knowl- 
edge. 





Tue New Granp Tovur.—Here is an 
autumnal excursion: what next? Our an- 
cestors made their wills before they set out 
on a journey from York to London; now we 
arrange our carpet-bags for trips to Asia 
and Africa,—Gibraltar, Smyrna, and Egypt: 
we are to pluck the orange from the tree, 
bathe in the Jordan, and “join the Hebrew 
patriots who reside near Sion”—({who are 
they ?)—the only preparation necessary be- 
ing to see to a supply of coals. 


ExTeNsIvE PLEAsuRE TRiP.—It is in con- 
je go to send a well-appointed steamer an- 
nually, near the end of summer, from Greenock or 
Glasgow, to Alexandria, Joppa, and Athens, which 
vessel shall remain about a fortnight or three 
weeks convenient to those ports, for the accommo- 
dation of such passengers as may offer in Belfast, 
Liverpool, Dublin, Gravesend, Brest, Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, and other places where 
she may touch for a few hours upon her voyage 
out and home. Economy and convenience being 
thus united, learned and curious persons may visit 
various interesting parts of the three old conti- 
nents in a very little more-than two months’ time. 
They may pluck the orange, olive, grape, and fig 
in full perfection; examine the rocky fortress 
of Gibraltar; the statue, pillar, pyramid, and 
a They may bathe in the Jordan and the 
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Nile ; kneel, with the Greek and Catholic, at the 
tomb of their Redeemer ; or join the Hebrew pat- 
riots who reside near Sion, and keep the harvest- 
feasts beneath the branches of the willow and the 
palm. Supplies of coals should, of course, pre- 
cede the steamer to some intervening ports.”— 
Greenoch Advertiser. 


The grand tour indeed! What was the 
grand tour, compared with the mere Cock- 
ney trip of the present day? It is called an 
excursion,—an extensive one, to be sure. 
An excursion is a little eccentric deviation 
from the ordinary routine ; the little modern 
deviation, however, includes Constantinople, 
Athens, and Egypt. Doubtless, there will 
soon be a corresponding boat at the Isthmus 
of Suez, which wil] perhaps extend the ex- 
cursion to India,—a mighty pleasant ar- 
rangememt to those who have friends and 
connexions in the Indian empire. The Ma- 
lacca islands will vary the return; and our 
friends, at evening parties, will prattle of the 
Malays instead of Mont Blanc, and the vol- 
canoes of Sumatra take the place of Vesu- 
vius ;—nay, it is not impossible that the more 
leisurely and disengaged may stretch the 
excursion td China or New South Wales, or 
bring us the |astest fashions from the South 
Seas. If Captain Cook could look down 
upon these things, what would he say to a 
Cockney trip round the globe, in which a 
provision was made to visit his tomb in the 
Sandwich Islands, as a mark of respect to 
the man who first showed the way to so 
pleasant a variety of the grand tour: 


Tue Hovuris or tHe West Inpian NeE- 
arors.—* News has come from St. Vin- 
cent’s that the negroes are aware that some- 
thing is going on for their advantage, and 
are already speculating on having white 
wives and keeping gigs and horses.”—Mr. 
Bernal’s Speech in the House of Commons, 


July 2A. 

This was, of course, meant to prove that 
the negroes are ina very dangerous state, 
and the Members thereupon cried hear, hear ! 
in horror; but, in truth, it is an argument 
that tells quite the other way. Mr. Bernal, 
whose talents, experience, and deserved 
popularity, secure to his remarks the highest 
respect, had just informed the house that the 
negroes would not work, but on compulsion ; 
that, by six or seven hours’ labour per week, 
they could support themselves; and having 
done that, they would, in freedom, do no 
more. But here is a very different story ;— 
the negroes are looking up; freedom is not 
idleness in their opinion—it is white wives, 


land horses and gigs. We admire their 


taste ; but it is nota cheap one. The ne- 
groes are mightily mistaken if they imagine 
a white wife and a horse and gig in any 
country, much less in the West Indies, are 
to be kept for the value of six or seven hours’ 
labour per week. The negro has a capacity 
for labour, he has a love of gain, and various 
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expensive tastes; and yet there are people 
who will maintain that nought is to be ex- 
cted from him but indolence or violence. 
he negro is extremely apt for civilization : 
it is shown in his very nonsense, his love of 
fine names, his passion for cocked-hats and 
plumes of feathers, his ceremonial observ- 
ances, especially at balls and treats; and, 
immediately on his getting property, his pe- 
culiar neatness, his pride, and his contempt 
for slaves. More than this, we think there 
is a great deal in Mr. O’Connell’s apparent 
aradox,—he proves his fitness for freedom 
y the grace with which he has submitted 
to slavery. Whatis slavery, but an undue 
share of the hardships of life? We are all 
slaves, more or less ; the so-called slave has 
his hardships in the grossest form, but by 
no means always in the greatest amount. 
Well, then, here are men who have made 
the best of all the bitters of life, unmitigated 
in their astringency by such joys as we 
deem sweets. If unrepiningly—nay, re- 
spectably—they have made up their spirits 
to bear this burden, surely they are the very 
men who will bear themselves discreetly 
under the ordinary restrictions imposed by 
society. They have bowed to fate—they 
have acknowledged superior power—they 
have taken misfortune in good part,—are 
not these the men rightly chastened for a 
subordinate state of citizenship? Good 
wages in hand, and many tempting mer- 
chandises all around, and the Mahometan 
paradise of “white wives,” and “gigs and 
horses” in view, much may be expected 
from the transplanted African. Wherever 
we hear of him in free service he is a wor- 
thy man. Ask the captains of our navy if 
they would desire better or more trustwor- 
thy hands than the ordinary sailor-negro ? 
while some of the tribes, even of savages, 
are proverbial for their sense of honour, 
their fidelity, and their enthusiastic industry. 





SEa-BuRKING.—This is a name given to 
a crime of extreme civilization: just as 
land-burking springs out of science and 
humanity, so sea-burking takes its origin in 
mutual association to prevent individual 
distress. Advantage of this is taken to 
insure unseaworthy vessels for a sum great- 
er than the value, when the owners and the 
captains enter into an agreement to wreck 
them on some dangerous shore, the bad 
reputation of which may serve as an excuse 
for the loss, and yet, by its proximity to 
succour, may afford a refuge for the boat of 
the prepared conspirators. The wretched 
crew shift for themselves: the majority are 
probably drowned,—that is to say, murdered 
by this new description of pirate. The 
reward, or blood-money, is received at 
Lloyd’s,—it is the difference between the 
value of an unsaleable vessel and the 
insurance-money. How many lives are to 





be thrown into the debtor and creditor 
account of the book of conscience, as a 
balance against this blood-money, depends 
upon chance. The horrid thirst for gold is 
too greedy to calculate lives: it is in 
thought guilty of compassing the death of 
all, and if any are saved it comes of no 
mercy of the blood-traffickers, This is 
worse than the slave-trade, bad enough 
though it be, and assumes a more atrocious 
dye, concocted and prepared as it is by 
“ respectable” individuals in the very centre 
and mart of knowledge and benevolence. 
A little publicaticn on this subject filled 
us with incredulous horror; but such doubt 
as remained is pretty well cleared up. 
Captain Owen’s surveying ships were 
directed to some points of the coast of 
Africa infamous for wrecks: it appeared, on 
examination, that nothing but the grossest 
ignorance, or the most wicked purpose, 
could account for the majority of these 
wrecks ; and it seems to be well under- 
stood in our navy which of the interpreta- 
tions to adopt. The fact is, these murder- 
ous wreckers have their pet spots, their 
nooks and corners of the ocean, to which 
they retire for the perpetration of their 
unnatural offence. “ Of the numerous 
wrecks which occurred in Table Bay and 
its vicinity, during the term of our voyage, 
there was not one, at least where we had 
the means of inquiring, which could not be 
traced either to extreme ignorance, neg- 
ligence, or design.”—(“Captain Owen’s 
Voyages.”)—A case of gross sea-burking is 
recorded in the same valuable book: it is 
that of the Matilda, which, after having 
made a barefaced attempt to be wrecked 
within the port of Mozambique, from which 
she was saved, in spite of her officers, by 
unexpected assistance, was afterwards run 
upon the bank of St. Antonio, in open day, 
“to answer the ends of her owners, by 
whom she had been over-insured.” The 
bank on which she was lost is a patch of 
coral, crowned with dry-sand, just covered 
at the highest spring tides. She was com- 
fortably laid on the inside of this bank, 
where the least danger was likely to attend 
the crew (cuaritable souls ‘ They began 
to unload the cargo and place it on the 
sand ; but after three days, they all set off, 
in two boats, for Mozambique, a distance of 
about seventy miles to the northward. But 
the scoundrels were out in their reckoning: 
they had forgotten the currents, which 
always set with great rapidity to the north- 
ward near the shores and edges of coral 
banks. They were obliged to land on the 
coast for water, where some were killed, 
and the rest with difficulty escaped. The 
son of the owner (said to be an agent for 
Lloyd’s) was on board, but the fatigues and 
privations to which they had been unex- 
pectedly exposed in this adventure, cost 
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him and all the officers their lives upon 
their arrival at Mozambique. The informa- 
tion was gained from a few nearly starved 
Lascars, picked up at St. Mary’s; half of 
them died before Captain Owen arrived 
with them at the Cape. 





Ipea or A New Court ror Domestic 
GrievaNcES.—One of the most fruitful 
sources of applications for magisterial inter- 
ference is the unhappiness arising out of 
matrimonial misunderstandings. It is a 
pity that there should not be some better 
mode of reconciling these differences. 
The great want seems to be some court of 
morals, some branch off the main trunk of 
Doctors Commons, which might interfere 
in all domestic disputes on being appealed 
to, and whose deliberations should take 
place with closed doors. Men of respec- 
tability, education, and knowledge of the 
world, formed into a Domestic Court in 
every large town, might interpose with 

eat effect. Public opinion unhappily 
joes not operate with any force below a 
certain rank ; broils, fights, abusive set-tos, 
ending in the disturbance of a neighbour- 
hood, are visited with no loss of reputation, 
reputation being in fact pitched too low for 
such discord to make a difference. The 
restraint imposed by the fear of ridicule 
and the cread of censure acts with very 
favourable results in the higher and middle 
walks of life. Many is the broil of bad 
temper stopped at the point where the 
bubble and squeak is likely to be heard by 
the neighbours or the passenger. But 
there is no such wholesome fear in low life. 
Neither is there any care to be considered 
ina happy and respectable ménage. Won- 
derful efforts are made, and great sacrifices 
are yielded in a multitude of families for 
the sake of this consideration alone ; and 
though the hypocrisy it engenders is some- 
times laughable and easily seen through, 
yet the mere effort often turns the tide of 
wrath ; the lull is taken advantage of, and 
the coming storm prepared for; nay, the 
elements of anger themselves often seize 
the opportunity and dissolve into innocuous 
showers. In the lower ranks, most com- 
monly the wife is both spouse and servant ; 
if she performs her duties ill in her latter 
capacity, the punishment is visited upon 
her in her other relation. A bad servant, 
when not a wife, is immediately discharged ; 
but if bound also by the sacred bond of 
marriage, the only discharge she receives is 
a discharge of blows. To use the language 
of a gentleman whose domestic quarrels 
were lately the subject of a police case, she 
is well quilted. 

“Thomas Lay, a horse-dealer, was brought be- 
fore Mr. Murray at Union Hall, char, with 


committing a violent assault on his wife, whose 
features were scarcely visible, owing to the beat- 
ing she had received. 
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“The complainant stated that her husband was 
a man of violent temper, which was increased 
when he got drunk, and this was often the case. 
On the preceding night, he came home, and as 
she did not expect him so early she went to bed 
at nine o’clock, and the moment he entered the 
room he dragged her out of bed, and commenced 
beating her with a stick. She screamed with 
pain, but instead of her tears and entreaties hav- 
ing any effect upon him, he continued to beat her, 
and did not desist until she fell to the ground in 
a state of insensibility, one mass of bruises from 
head to foot. 

“ The magistrate asked the defendant what he 
had to say in answer to the charge, and he re- 
plied with the greatest sang froid imaginable, ‘I 
admit that I gave her a quilting with an ash sap- 
ling, and she provoked me by not having supper 
prepared.’”’ 

Another husband, in the same rank of 
life, brings up “a buxom young damsel,” 
his wife, and charges her with a multitude 
of offences, one of the chief of which 
seemed to be the neglect of not having 
washed up the breakfast things before the 
middle of the day—a complaint at any rate 
exhibiting a passionate love of order. On 
the part of the husband— 


“the complainant gave a long account of matri- 
monial enormities perpetrated by his wife, the 
principal of which appeared to be that she per- 
mitted his shirts to go unbuttoned and his hose 
undarned, in order that she might indulge her 
penchant for a dish of gossip with her ce ny 
Having occasion, a fewdays ago, to call at her 
father’s house, he encountered his wife, who op- 
posed his progress up stairs tooth and nail, and in- 
flicted a scratch down the dexter side of his nose. 
‘It is from no vindictive feeling (added Mr. Joyce) 
that I bring forward these serious charges against 
that woman, but it is because I go in fear of m 
life. Oh! your worship, I haven’t told you half, 
nor a quarter of her baseness—I’ve come home 
at twelve o’clock in the day, and I’ve actually 
found the breakfast things not washed up !’” 

It is creditable to this complainant that he 
proceeded to no violence like the horse-dea- 
ler; but then he is connected with the arts, 
being a lithographic printer, and the arts, all 
save those of the horse-dealer, “soften 
manners, and will not permit a man to be 
brutal,” at least so says the Latin syntax in 
illustration, not of a police, but a genitive 
case. And then it appears Mr. Joyce isa 
person of some refinement of taste; he oc- 
cupies his leisure hours with music—that 
music is the guitar. This fact, to be sure, 
comes out in an awkward manner :— 

“Mr. Conant intimated that his opinion did 
not quite coincide with complainant’s as to the 
grievances he appeared to think so unpardonable. 
‘Well, but what will your worship think,’ said 
Mr. Joyce,‘ whenI inform you, that though she 
well knew that music was my only rational recre- 
ation after the shop was shut up, she positively 
pawned my guitar !’” 

But the lady, in some measure, explain- 
ed this circumstance, which draws out still 
further charges. 

“Mrs. Joyce.—‘ That was when you left me 
several days without a farthing to support myself.’ 

“Mr. Joyce.—‘And I have just discovered 
another piece of monstrous baseness on her part. 
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Last year she pretended she had got the influenza, 
and I sent her tothe doctor’s for advice. She 
came back and told me that Dr. White had or- 
cered her to go to Margate for a month, or the 
consequences would be serious. I met the doc- 
tor the other day, and asked him about it. He 
then told me that he had never given such a rec- 
ommendation, therefore it is plain this woman 
had a design of putting me to an expense of eight 
or ten pounds, 

“ Mr. Conant.—Perhaps your wife might have 
wished for a little rational recreation, and ivo 
this mode of obtaining her fancy. I cannot, how- 
ever, see anything as yet very censurable in her 
conduct. 

“ Mr. Joyce.— Then I’ll charge her with a 
most serious offence on this very spot. I charge 
her with having refused to suckle the poor baby, 
and with having very nearly put me to the ex- 
pense of six shillings a mre to suckle it myself, 
only very fortunately the little innocent died.” 

The magistrate advised the parties to go 
out and see if they could not make the 
matter up; he coulddo nomore. But see 
the result of this lame andclumsy method 
of procedure :— 

“Mr. Conant advised the parties to go out, 
and try if they could not settle their differences 
without his interference, hinting that he had an 
impression there were faults on both sides. 

“«¢ Do you choose to hold this woman to bail or 
not, that is the piont ?’ asked Mr. Joyce, in a 


e. 
a7 No,I do not,’ replied Mr. Conant. 

“¢ Then I know what todo,’ said Mr. Joyce, 
bouncing out of the office. 

“What the intentions of the complainant were 
did not transpire; the warrant was, however, 
dismissed.”’ 

The intention of the complainant, in all 
probability, is to proceed to America by the 
first ship. His art will always support him 
in that country, where he may play the guit- 
ar after work, while his wife becomes de- 
pendant either on the town or the parish. 

. Now, were our idea extensively and ju- 
diciously carried into effect, of establishing 
a court of domestic grievance, with a ju- 
risdiction over all moral offences between 
relative and relative, we think all this mis- 
chief might have been prevented. The 
warrant was evidently far too rude an in- 
strument for this dispute ; and, we believe, 
never does good in any. This case was 
one of a misunderstanding of the relative 
duties of man and wife. Mr. Joyce, as he 
strummed his guitar at his window ameng 
his bean-pots in some suburban street, fan- 
cied himself an emperor: he expected to be 
servilely administered to, and, thinking only 
of his own gratifications, entirely forgot 
that his wife, too, had her tastes and her in- 
clinations. But Mr. Joyce, in the choice of 
his spouse, had consulted his eye; he had 
chosen a “buxom young damsel” for the 
pleasure of possessing an object of that 
agreeable kind, and yet fancied, probably 
after a warm courtship, that the ceremony 
of marriage was instantly to deprive her of 
her individuality, and attach her to him asa 
sort of parasitic plant. With a little train- 





The Lion’s Mouth. 


ing, backed by custom and the usages of the 
world, a man may do a great deal in this 
way. But we doubt not Mr. Joyce reveal- 
ed his selfishness too abruptly ;—too plainly 
showed his want of consideration for her 
pleasures, and probably did not even take 
the pains to attempt to educate her tastes 
into a coincidence with his own, and certain- 
ly yielded nothing to her natural love of 


k | talk and fresh air. Of whom did he sing 


with his guitar? Was it not of “gentle 
Zitella,” or the “fair Gabrielle?” Had he 
but taken the pains to turn his regards to 
his buxom wife as he played, and given her 
to understand that Zitella stood for Betty or 
Bettina Joyce, and that the Gabrielle of 
others was his own fair Elizabeth, the result 
might have been very different. We do 
not believe she would then have pawned his 
guitar. Other and very valuable hints 
might have been given him; and she _her- 
self sadly wanted some instruction in the 
art of happiness. Women, however, won- 
derfully accommodate themselves even to 
cbe most difficult and painful circumstances ; 
but we are not at all surprised at Mrs. 
Joyce, in her early days of buxoming, sud- 
denly turning round and setting up for her- 
self upon discovering that Joyce the hus- 
band was avery different man from Joyce 
the lover. The metamorphosis is great, and 
often very frightful to young ladies, both 
high and low. By the way, it would be as 
well to observe that much advantage might 
arise by connecting a jury of matrons with 
our new court. 


THE LION’S MOUTH. 
“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horal. 


Sout ror Ipenticais.—Gentlemen,— 
The papers inform us that the furniture 
used by the Duchess de Berri, at Blaze, is 
about to be sold by auction; and if this be 
true, the proprietor will find his account in 
transferring the property to this country, 
for the especial patronage of the English, 
whose gullibility attaches an extravagant 
value to whatever is curious. If an unpar- 
alleled monster happens to be hanged at 
the Old Bailey, the rope used on the occasion 
will fetch a guinea per foot, while the 
clothes in which the wretch may have suf- 
fered death become the object of competi- 
tion among the connoisseurs in curiosities. 
I happen to be acquainted with a person of 
this remarkable taste, who boasts that the 
bell-ropes in his apartment have each hang- 
ed a murderer, and the principal ornament 
of his chimney-piece is a bone of one of the 
identical pork chops eaten for supper on the 
night of the murder of Weare by Hunt and 
Thurtell. That which is intrinsically quite 
worthless becomes invested with peculiar 
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value, directly it has been used in any deed 
of horror—which, instead of making it an 
object of disgust, renders it, in the eyes of 
many persons, a thing to be sought after. 
A few seasons ago, every body ran to Cov- 
ent-Garden, to witness a spectacle called 
the life of Napoleon, the principal feature 
of which was the identical hat worn by the 
emperor. The hat, though (to use the vul- 
gar phrase) a shocking bad one, used nightly 
to excite the applause of an enthusiastic 
audience, and was hailed with three rounds 
of applause every evening of its appearance. 
Surely it would be worth the while of some 
theatrical manager to get up the Prisoner of 
Blaze, introducing the whole of the identical 
furniture. The table would certainly be 
received with three cheers (chairs); and, in 
fact, in the present state of dramatic taste, 
there could not be so safe an experiment.— 
Iam Gentlemen, &c. P.L. 





A New Walk or Lirerature.—Gentle- 
men,—* The prisoners in Lancaster Castle 
have been some time in the habit of receiv- 
ing newspapers ; they introduce them into 
the chapel, and read them while on the tread- 
wheel. ‘This novel plan of combining mental 
instruction with mill labour is to be brought 
under the notice of the magistrates at the 
annual Session, ‘with a view to consider 
the propriety of continuing the custom.’ ” 

The above paragraph shows us the lau- 
dable zeal for mental improvement which is 
manifested by the Lancaster prisoners, and 
certainly presents a remarkable instance of 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties ; 
indeed, there could scarcely be a better 
device to keep the men to their labour ; for 
should they relax for a moment in their 
pace, they will soon be attracted to a re- 
newal of their exertions by a desire to get 
to the end of some interesting paragraph. 
The newspaper in front will be a more 
powerful incentive to them to keep moving 
than the overseer’s cane behind; and with 
a ministerial journal before them, it is im- 
possible they should for a moment forget, 
that, as the wheel turns, they must accom- 
modate their movements.—I am, Gentlemen, 
&c. &c. Perer Pry. 





Goop News ror Everyzopy.—Gentle- 
men,—* Mr. W. Stacey, of Barton Farm, 
near Abingdon, commenced reaping on 
Tuesday with considerable strength.”-— 
Berkshire Chronicle. 

This is one of those important facts that 
the public is now and then put in_pos- 
session of by the provincial press. Every 
one will peruse the paragraph with interest 
and satisfaction. “Mr. Stacey has com- 
menced reaping” is sufficiently exhilarating 
news; but the announcement that he is 
achieving this healthy and useful exercise 
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“with considerable strength” seems to 
demand some public manifestation of ecsta- 
cy. Happily, the London press has almost 
universally given currency to the paragraph ; 
so that nobody can remain long in ignorance 
of the cheering intelligence.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours, &c. Grorrrey Gossip. 





We have handed over to the Publisher of 
the Magaizne the two articles from our 
esteemed and able correspondent at. Nor- 
wich; also “The Remains of a poor Sizer 
of Trinity,” “The Remaining Leaves of a 
Poet,” “Mr. Martin’s Plan for Draining the 
Metropolis,” “Paganini’s Fiddle,” “ Autum- 
nal Marriages,” two or three papers by 
W.T.H., “Review of Martin’s Illustrations 
of the Bible,” &c. 





Many thanks for the spirited paraphrase 
from the Koran, for which we regret that 
we could not find room. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Tue Doxe or SurHertanp, K.G.—The 
Duke of Sutherland died on the 19th July 
at his seat, Dunrobin Castle, in the county 
of Sutherland. His Grace had laboured 
under an infirm state of health for several 
years, but up to his departure for the North, 
on the 2d July, he was better than he had 
been for many months. George Granville 
Leveson Gower, Duke of Sutherland, Mar- 
quis of Stafford, Earl Gower, Viscount 
Trentham, Baron Gower of Sittenham, and 
a Baronet, K.B., Recorder of Stafford, and 
(jure uxoris) High Sheriff of the county of 
Sutherland, succeeded his father Granville, 
the late Marquis, K.G., Oct. 26, 1803. The 
Marquis was called up to the House of 
Lords during the lifetime of his father, and 
placed in his barony of Gower of Sitten- 
ham; he married, September 4, 1785, 
Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland and 
Baroness of Strathnaver (in her own right); 
and has issue, first, George Granville, Earl 
Gower, born Aug. 6, 1786; married, May 
28, 1823, Harriet, third daughter of the 
present Earl of Carlisle ; second, Charlotte, 
born June 8, 1788; married, Dec. 27, 1814, 
Henry, Earl of Surrey, only son of Bernard 
Edward, Duke of Norfolk; third, William, 
born June 4, 1792, and died in 1793 ; fourth, 
William Leveson, died June 17, 1804; 
fifth, Lord Francis, born 1799; married 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Mr. and Lady 
Charlotte Greville, by whom he has a fami- 
ly of six children ; sixth, Elizabeth, married, 
Sept. 16, 1819, Richard, Viscount Belgrave, 
now Earl Grosvenor.—The family of Gower 
has some pretensions to be considered of 
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Anglo-Saxon origin. The object of the 
creation, in Queen Anne’s time, is thus 
stated by Burnet:—* Finch, Gower, Gran- 
ville, and young Seymour, were made Peers 
in 1702, to create a majority in the Upper 
House, while Harvey was advanced at the 
same time through private favour.”—On the 
death of the Duke’s uncle, Francis, the last 
Duke of Bridgewater, in 1803, he became 
the heir general of that nobleman, and 
acquired the whole income of the Bridge- 
water Canal and the Worseley estate, 
which latter is entailed on his youngest son, 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower. Thus, for 
life, by the Stafford, the Sutherland, and the 
Bridgewater possessions united, his Grace 
was regarded as enjoying one of the largest 
incomes in Europe—report affirmed that it 
exceeded 300,000/. per annum. The Duke 
expended that income nobly and munifi- 
ciently. From the late Duke of Bridge- 
water, and by his own extensive purchases, 
his Grace possessed a superb collection of 
paintings, ancient and modern, which, dur- 
ing a certain portion of the year, he was 
accustomed to open to the public, at his 
late residence in Cleveland-row. Subse- 
quently to his occupation of Stafford-house 
many pictures have been removed thither; 
but the Bridgewater part of the collection 
remains in Cleveland-row.—When, after 
the decease of the late Duke of York, it had 
been deemed advisable to dispose of the 
palatial residence erected for his Royal 
Highness in the Green-Park, we believe 
there was not an individual capable of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject who did not 
rejoice at its falling into the possession 
of its late noble owner. The purchase- 
money of the mansion was 75,000 guineas ; 
but it must be borne in mind that its interior 
was then, and yet remains, incomplete. 
The Duke of Sutherland did rot survive his 
elevation to a ducal coronet more than six 
months. He supported the present Ad- 
ministration, and his proxy was given in 
favour of the Lord Chancellor’s Local 
Courts Bill. 


Eart or Prymourn.—This noble earl 
died on the 10th of July, of a sudden 
apoplectic fit. Other-Archer Windsor, 
Ear! of Plymouth and Baron Windsor, was 
born in July, 1789, and was consequently 
just 44 years of age. He succeeded to the 
title on the demise of his father, the fifth 
earl, before he was ten. He married, in 
August, 1811, Lady Mary Sackville, eldest 
daughter of the Third Duke of Dorset, who 
survives his lordship. They have no chil- 
dren. The noble deceased’s two sisters, by 
the late earl and his wife, the present 
Countess of Amherst, are married—Lady 
Maria to the Marquis of Downshire, and the 
other to the Hon. Robert Henry Clive. By 
the death of the noble lord, the title, we 





believe, becomes extinct. The barony by 
writ was created in 1529, and the earldom 
by creation in 1682. An ancestor of the 
family, however, William de Windsore, 
descended from William, son of Walter 
Fitz-other, Castellain of Windsor, (who was 
ancestor also of the Duke of Leinster and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne,) was summoned 
to Parliament so early as 1381. The baro- 
ny has been before in abeyance, which was 
terminated by the crown, in 1660, in favour 
of Thomas Hickman, who assumed the 
name of Windsor, and was the first earl, 
Another title in the family, Viscount Wind- 
sor, in Ireland, and Baron Mountjoy, of the 
Isle of Wight, became extinct in 1758, on 
failure of issue male. 


Lorpv Dover.—George James Welbore 
Agar Ellis, Baron Dover, of Dover, county 
of Kent, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, died at his house in Whitehall, 
on the 10th of July. He was a Trustee of 
the British Museum and of the National 
Gallery, F.R.S. and F.S.A.; was born 
January 14, 1797, and married, March 7, 
1822, Lady Georgiana Howard, second 
daughter of the Earl of Carlisle, and niece 
to the Duke of Devonshire and the Coun- 
tess Granville. His lordship was the only 
son of the present Viscount Clifden, by 
Lady Caroline Spencer, sister to the Duke 
of Marlborough. At the general election 
in 1818, he was returned for the borough of 
aes icp and, at the age of twenty-one, 
took his seat in the Imperial Parliament, of 
which he was an efficient member—seldom, 
indeed, taking a very conspicuous part in 
debates upon the great political questions 
which have been discussed; but while he 
maintained his principles upon these in a 
way not to be misunderstood, applying 
himself with more congenial and prominent 
zeal to every subject which involved the 
cause of learning, the fine or useful arts, 
charities, and the improvement of the peo- 
ple. Thus, in 1824, when the sum of 
57,0001. was appropriated to the purchase 
of Mr. Angerstein’s collection of pictures 
for the public, as the foundation of a 
National Gallery, it must be recorded, to 
the lasting fame of Mr. Ellis, that he was 
the first person who suggested this illustri- 
ous design, and one of the most earnest 
and enlightened of its advocates whose 
energy led to the adoption of the measure. 
His lordship was a steady political adherent 
of the present Administration ; and, on the 
change of government in November, 1830, 
he was selected by Earl Grey to succeed 
Viscount Lowther as Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests. This office he, 
however, resigned a few weeks afterwards, 
on account of his delicate health, and he 
did not subsequently accept any other 
appointment under the crown. In _ the 
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spring of 1831 his lordship was created a 
British Peer. 

His lordship was a liberal patron of Brit- 
ish art. The judgment exhibited in the 
collection which adorned the walls of his 
mansion in Spring Gardens proclaimed the 
connoisseur as well as the amateur; and 
almost every picture is a gem, which one 
would be tempted to choose as the best 
specimen of the artist extant, always to be 
referred to as a pleasing example of his 
style and execution. Among these, the 
celebrated compositions of the “Queen’s 
Trial,” by Hayter, is memorable as an his- 
torical document, and a gallery of distin- 
guished portraits such as has rarely been 
produced ; while the works of Lawrence, 
Collins, Jackson, Newton, Landseer, Call- 
cott, and other eminent contemporaries, add 
to the treasures of this selection, no less 
distinguished by its uniform taste and feel- 
ing than by the grace, beauty, and interest 
of its component parts. In literary pursuits, 
similar discrimination and refinement have 
marked the career of Mr. Ellis. As an 
author, he has published within a short 
time, “The True History of the State 
Prisoner, commonly called the Iron Mask, 
extracted from documents in the French 
archives ;” “ Historical Inquiries respecting 
the Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of England ;” 
“The Ellis Correspondence,” in two octavo 
volumes, illustrating a remarkable period of 
the annals of England, from the letters of 
the editor’s family. He also wrote the 
“Life of Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia.” His last work was, “Correspond- 
ence of Horace Walpole with Sir Horace 
Mann,” published from the originals in the 
possession of Earl Waldegrave. Mr. Ellis 
also, in 1822, produced a Catalogue Rais- 
onné of the principal pictures in Flanders 
and Holland, which was printed, but not 
published ; and he was the writer of some 
able reviews, both in the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, as well as of articles in 
Magazines, Annuals, and other periodicals, 
which reflect great credit upon his fancy 
and talents. 

Lord Dover has left an infant family of 
six children, the eldest, the Hon, Henry 
Agar Ellis, (the present peer,) being in his 
ninth year only. His lordship was a per- 
sonal friend of the late King, and of the 
King of the Belgians, who stood sponsor 
for one of his children in 1829. A writer 
in the “'Times” thus speaks of the noble 
lord :—“ If length of days were to be com- 
mensurate with personal merit, his life 
would have been one of no ordinary dura- 
tion. Amiable and exemplary in all his 
private relations, an upright, zealous, and 
intrepid supporter of his political opinions, 
he will long be regretted by his family and 
his party ; add to this his elegant accom- 
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plishments as a man of society, and his 
various and extensive attainments as a man 
of letters, and it would be difficult to find, 
in the whole range of English gentry and 
nobility, a personage who will be so 
severely missed. He possessed, in his 
family, and fortune, and character, every 
motive which can make life desirable ; but 
he had discharged his various duties, both 
domestic and social, so conscientiously and 
honourably, that, short as his life has been, 
it has been long enough to establish a repu- 
tation which there are few men, past or 
present, who, having lived to the greatest 
age, would not be proud to enjoy.” 


Dr. AnprEw.—At Edinburgh, on the 
13th of June, the Rev. James Andrew, L.L. 
D. and F. R.S., late principal of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Military Seminary at 
Addiscombe, in the 60th year of his age. 
When the Hon. Company resolved to edu- 
cate the youth intended for their engineer 
and artillery service separately from the 
King’s cadets, they made choice of Dr. An- 
drew and his private institution for this pur- 
pose; soon afterwards they purchased Ad- 
discombe House, to which Dr. Andrew re- 
moved, and continued to preside over the in- 
creasing establishment as Head Master and 
Professor of Mathematics for about fifteen 
years with great success, maintaining 
throughout a system of discipline and subor- 
dination that had never been equalled in 
England. He retired from his arduous du- 
ties about ten years age; and is the author, 
we believe, of a Hebrew Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, a System of Scriptural Chronology, 
Nautical Tables, and Original Grammar of 
the English Language, &c. Educated at 
Aberdeen, he was one of those many perse- 
vering and fortunate North Britons of whose 
merit and success their country may well be 
proud. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. 
Morgan. 2 vols. 


WE have heard of a Turk who declared 
that “the Turkish government was the only 
government in the universe that was not 
despotic.” Equally startling, in the way of 
self-blindness, is the declaration of Lady 
Morgan, that if she had anything more light 
and trifling than the trifle “I have the hon- 
our to lay at its feet, (the ie should, 
of preference, have selected it.” e would 
ask her Ladyship, (with all due respect for 
talents which, however, in our estimation, 
occasionally misapplied, are of very first-rate 
order,) could there be anything more light 
and trifling than the two volumes she has 
now given forth? Although the first drama 


By Lady 
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has, in our estimation, many moral faults, 
and Lady Julia is an off-set of the “ Glorvina” 
which turned our youthful heads and hearts, 

et there are in it characters and scenes of 

eauty and vigour which show that time has 
brought knowledge with it, if Lady Morgan 
would be satisfied to give that knowledge 
forth, stripped of the tinsel by which she, 
with so mistaken a taste, often seeks to or- 
nament the gem. Her present production 
lacks new invention; but in “Malnor Sack- 
ville” it displays much experience, and 
Brian and Honor are sketches that every 
one who knows anything of Ireland and its 
brave and noble peasantry must acknowl- 
edge as drawn from the life. Mrs. Quigly 
and her cat, Mr. Galbraith, and the Rev. Mr. 
Callaghan, are all admirable, and make us 
wish that, if it were possible, her Ladyship 
would sink politics, and give us some purely 
national dramas. 


The Dream, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Conyngham. 

We have the pleasing task of soliciting 
peculiar attention to a small collection of 
poems, which afford a new instance of that 
female talent for which this country has 
been distinguished of later years. To the 
names of Edgworth, Hemans, Morgan, Noz- 
ton, Landon, Ratcliffe, and Sheridan, we 
have to add that of Mrs. Conyngham, who 
has just published the poetical volume we 
allude to, under the title of “The Dream, 
and other Poems.” The Dream is the prin- 
cipal poem, and contains some passages re- 
markable for their easy grace, and others for 
their force of expression. : 

We will take the first passage that we 
open (page 12) as a specimen :-— 

“Tt was not that her radiant eyes 

Were like the stars of Eastern skies ; 

It was not that her brow was fair, 

That Nature’s softest touch was there ; 

It was not that the hand of Love 

The texture of her cheek had wove ; 

It was the spirit’s harmony, 

The mind’s unbroken melody, 

Breathing its sweetness through the whole ; 

It was the glance that spoke a soul 

All fearless in its purity ; 

It was the sunny smile that drew, 
Where’er it fell on this world’s tears, 

Bright colours out—whose rainbow hue 
Gave promise of less troubled years.” 


The whole of this passage, continuing it 
farther than we have space or time here to 
do, is full of nature and grace. The 28th 
and 29th stanzas possess beauty of a more 
nervous and striking kind; and, indeed, the 
whole poem is such as may fairly claim the 
attention of the public, while it needs but 
little indulgence from the critic. 

Some of the smaller poems, however, are 
more perfect of their kind than “ The 
Dream.” Mrs. Conyngham is niece, we 
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believe, to Emmett, famous for his mistaken 
but honest patriotism ; and her muse seems 
to have taken many of its tones which breathe 
a high and pure spirit of liberty from her 
ancestral recollections. 


Hints to Anglers and Chess-Players, 

There is always more or less of a famil 
likeness between an author and his writings, 
His good-humour and good-heartedness are 
instantly transfused into his book; and, in 
ten cases out of twelve, we might swear to 
the literary affiliation without any further 
evidence. 

With regard to the pleasing jeu d’esprit 
upon our table, the resemblance is easily 
perceived. Its inoffensive, quiet satire, its 
unassuming tone, its right-headedness, and 
certain unerring indications of an amiable 
man, would have pointed our conjectures to 
Richard Penn, whom we have long known 
as an angler and chess-player, had we not 
much better authority for the fact. 

Beresford’s ‘ Miseries of Life ” seem to 
have suggested to our friend the humorous 
idea of the miseries of an angler. These, 
indeed, are what the French would call in- 
commodities only, though, in a late criminal 
trial at Paris, we were not a little surprised 
that a person who had taken poison was de- 
scribed by the physician as having under- 
gone beaucoup d’ incommodité. What we 
mean is, that they are those miseries only 
which are legitimate subjects of ridicule ; and 
these minor miseries are sure to beset the in- 
experienced tyro of the rod, and he must bear 
a laugh raised at his expense if he is am- 
bitious of becoming a skilful angler. In 
truth, this little book abounds with whole- 
some cautions against the improvidence and 
inattention to trifles which have marred 
many a day’s sport, and led to mischances 
which he might easily have avoided had he 
relied on his own understanding, rather than 
followed the advice and directions of others. 

And here is a good opportunity to remark 
that your genuine angler is the most inde- 
pendent being in the world. His ways and 
means are the resources of his own under- 
standing, sorely exercised by the petty vex- 
ations of his craft, till at length 

Old experience do attain 

Something of prophetic strain, 
and he goes forth in the morning quite proof 
against the accidents “by flood or field,” 
which would drive an undisciplined pupil of 
the line and hook stark mad. The sun, the 
clouds, the breeze, are his books ; they are 
the oracles that announce the coming events 
of the day. In short, he may well exclaim 
with Edgar, “Thou, Nature, art my god- 
dess!” For it is by an assiduous worship 
in her temples only that he can arrive at any 
proficiency. 

And, pray, is not this enough to brush 





away the feeble insect objections for ever 
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buzzing in your ear to the sublime mystery 
of the angler? For there are many well- 
dressed, well-behaved persons, with man- 
ners bearing the polish of good company, 
and shoes that of Day and Martin, who, in 
the foolishness of their hearts, have called it 
an idle amusement. Idle!! to wander by 
river, wood, and fell, amidst all the harmo- 
nies of the universe, the noontide hum, that, 
like an air of Handel, lulls the soul into de- 
yout contemplations, the murmurs of brooks 
and rivulets, their little waves, playful as 
children, chasing each other over a clear 

bbly bottom,—idle! to watch in the early 
season of the year (for then begins the ang- 
ler’s occupation) the first tender buddings of 
the hawthorn, for the future destinations of 
his being are unfolded to him as clearly in 
the renewal of the leaf and the return of the 
verdure as in a page of Bishop Butler’s An- 
alogy,—idle! to see the fitful shadows flung 
by every passing cloud upon the stream he 
loves, giving him as ecstatic a delight as the 
change of scenes in a pantomime to a child 
on his first visit to a theatre ; and, above all, 
the deep and still deeper shade cast on its 
surface by the stunted elm on which he 
leans his back—the shade where the speck- 
led lord of the brook waits half asleep and 
half awake for the May-fly as it skims over 
hishead. No; this is not idleness, It is 
good forman to be amid such scenes, They 
are those bright pages of creation from 
which folly would retire wise, or, at least, 
less foolish, and avarice and worldly wealth 
derive a hint by seeing how bountifully Na- 
ture has done her part to second, as far as 
they can, her holy ministrations. 

But we will not trust ourselves any fur- 
ther with the subject. Yet we must re- 
mark, in justice to the author, that many 
new hints are thrown out which an angler 
would do well to mark and inwardly digest. 
One we think extremely useful respecting 
the absurdity of playing too long with your 
trout to hook him the more effectually ; for 
you frequently enable him, by this dexter- 
ous manceuvre, to disengage his jaws from 
the hook, and return quietly, perhaps with 
little more inconvenience than a tooth-ache, 
to his old quarters. And the lesson may 
be well applied to the schemes of life. Let 
the Miss who is inclined to be coquettish 
be cautious, when the hook has been fairly 
swallowed, of playing with her fish. 

The illustrative designs have considera- 
ble humour. It is said, indeed, that they 
are from the pencil of the great sculptor, 
Chantrey. 


Chatsworth, the Patrician. 

We will venture to say that such a novel 
as Chatsworth is not to be found even 
amongst the most monstrous superfetations 
of the press. 

“ None but a be its parallel.” 
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It is, however, a curiosity which deserves 
inspection, inasmuch as it is a most perfeet 
specimen of a Cockney fiction, and an exact 
image of a Cockney mind. Without fear 
of contradiction, we assert, that the author, 
if he ever travelled out of the sound of Bow- 
bell, got no farther than Edmonton. The 
dialogue is something in the manner of 
Dean Swift’s Polite Conversations, the wit 
and humour of the model, however, having 
evaporated in the process. But as a con- 
servatory of the sentimental talk of mid- 
dling life in London, though the scene is 
laid in high life, and in what the late Lord 
Kenyon used to call “the great squares,” 
it wili be hereafter invaluable. In the aw- 
ful vicissitudes of human things, it may 
happen that this dialeet may become ex- 
tinct. But “Chatsworth” may transmit its 
remains for the gratification of future an- 
tiquaries, in the same way as the Punic 
scenes in Plautus preserved for the delight 
of General Vallancey the charming and in- 
telligible diction of Hannibal and Hamilcar. 


Cockney SPECIMENS. 


“ The duke gazed on her with delight. ‘TI or- 
dered the curricle to be here in an hour—will 
you go a drive this morning?’ 

“¢ Your we me 5 seems to forget how much 
ou are concerned,’— No, no; depend I shall 
ose no opportunity of retaliating on the duke.’ 

“On the fourth morning, Mrs. Grey and Irene 
reached the metropolis in safety, and proceeded 
straight to Caroline’s residence at the west end. 

“<«Mrs. Wise would frequently say, her house 
was not like home if some of the Misses Gar- 
lands were not with her. 

“<¢]T was married at Colnbrook by a friend of 
the duke’s, the Reverend George Bates.’ 

“<< T shall come for you to go to the theatre to- 
morrow.’ 

“ «Having given my promise, 7 must not go 
from my word, Besides, he is so tenacious, he 
would never forgive me.’ 

“¢ Now, Irene, here is the end of our drive. 
Fasten your tippit, my love, or the draught may 
give you cold. 

‘<¢ By the bye, I saw the Silvertons the other day, 
and find I shall soon have to congratulate you on 
your prospeets in the matrimonial line.’ 

“<¢T think you said your sister was engaged 
out to-morrow.’ 

“« Yes, yes, I promise. So don’t tease me any 
more, that’s a good soul.’ 

“¢ Shall I ring for her,’ demanded Sir Edgar, 
‘ or is she gone a walk ?’” 


When such things are printed, might we 
not be allowed to sigh for another caliph 
Omar, who set fire to the books at Alexan- 


dria ? 

Poems by Hartley Coleridge. 
“ Father and bard revered ! to whom I owe, 
Whate’er it be, my little art of numbers, 
Thou, in thy nightwatch o’er my cradled slumbers, 
Didst meditate the verse which lives to show 
(And long shall live when we alike are low) 
Thy prayer how ardent, and thy hope how strong, 
That I should learn of Nature’s self the song, 





The lore which none but Nature’s pupils know! 
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“ The prayer was heard : I ‘ wandered like a breeze’ 
By mountain brooks and solitary meres, 

And gathered there the shapes and phantasies, 
Which, mixed with passions of my sadder years, 
Compose this book. If good therein there be, 
That good, my sire, I dedicate to thee !” 


We quote this beautiful introductory 
sonnet, addressed by the author to his fa- 
ther, to ensure at once the good feeling of 
our readers before proceeding any farther 
in our brief notice of a work which contains 
as much of the essence of poetry as an 
of which this poetical age can boast. It 
is a book full of gentle fancies and peaceful 
expressions, of “dreams which float before 
the half-closed eye,” and thoughts which, 
springing from Wisdom’s “best muse, 
Contemplation,” aided by a somewhat met- 
aphysical intellect, present themselves un- 
der those engaging forms supplied by the 
external world, in unlimited number, to ex- 
press feelings which, without the aid of 
such accompanying imagery, would be un- 
intelligible. The delineation of the softer 
emotions, and of love more especially, appears 
to be Mr. Coleridge’s forte. He seldom 
breaks out into the wild expression of pas- 
sion ; and “ glad of it with all our hearts” 
we are, for we are beginning to be tired 
of the melodramatic rant and glitter of the 
characters of the Byron school; and that 
common expression that a hero, to be inter- 
esting, must carry about with him in his 
countenance and gestures credentials to en- 
sure a ready admittance into St. Luke’s; 
while he scorns to express even the most 
peaceful feelings of the hearts of other men, 
under a less terrific image than 

“ The lava flood 
Which oils in Atna’s breast of flame.” 

Such, however, is not the spirit in which 
Mr. Coleridge has written ; nor, indeed, the 
spirit which is now beginning to shed a 
more peaceful character over the general 
style of our current literature. He is an 
interpreter of Nature in her most winning 
dress, looking upon her in her true charac- 
ter of a faultless reflex of immaterial wis- 
dom and goodness holding intercourse, 
through the medium of palpable symbols, 
with the immortal and invisible part of man. 
In pieces of quiet pathos, too, he is possess- 
ed of no ordinary power, as the following 
stanzas, which we cannot refrain from 
quoting, will sufficiently prove :— 


TO SOMEBODY. 
“T blame her not—because my soul 
Is not like hers,—a treasure 
Of self-sufficing good,—a whole 
Complete in every measure. 


“TI charge her not with cruel pride, 
With self-admired disdain ; 

Too happy she, or to deride, 

Or to perceive my pain. 





“T blame her not ;—she cannot know 
What she did never prove. 

Her streams of sweetness purely flow 
Unblended yet with love. 


“No fault has she that I desire, 
What she can not conceive ; 

For she is made of bliss entire, 
And I was born to grieve. 


“ And though she hath a thousand wills, 
And in a moment’s space, 

As fast as light, a thousand smiles 
Come showering from her face ; 


“ Those winsome smiles, those sunny looks, 
Her heart securely deems 

Cold as the flashing of the brooks 
In the cold moonlight beams. 


“Her sweet affections, free as wind, 
Nor fear nor craving feel ; 

No secret hollow hath her mind, 
Nor passion to reveal. 


“ Her being’s law is gentle bliss, 
Her purpose and her duty, 

And quiet joy her loveliness, 
And gay delight her beauty. 


“ Then let her walk in mirthful pride, 
Dispensing joy and sadness, 

By her light spirit fortified 
In panoply of gladness. 


“ The joy she gives shall still be hers, 
The sorrow shall be mine ; 

Such debt the earthly heart incurs 
That pants for the divine. 


“ But better ’tis to love, I ween, 
And die of slow despair, 

Than die, and never to have seen 
A maid so lovely fair.” 


We have now to mention the few faults 
which have struck us in this elegant volume. 
These are, principally, a tinge of affectation 
in manner, and the want of a fixed and de- 
terminate object, in several of the poems. 
Mr. Coleridge has all the imagination which 
raises a poet from the smoke and stir of this 
dull spot into a purer and more exhilarating 
atmosphere ; but he is still in want of the 
nerves and sinews requisite to sustain him 
in a prolonged flight. This may be attribu- 
table to a want of confidence in his own 
strength, which a second essay will probably 
produce. At all events, we are pleased to 
find, in his first volume of verse, sufficient 
merit to afford the old adage of “fortes 
creantur fortibus” additional confirmation. 
Besides, there are occasional glimpses of 
feeling, which we regard with pleasure as 
likely to furnish a greater fund of satisfac- 
tion to their possessor than even the meed 
of literary fame which he has in prospect, 
or perhaps in possession. We allude to 
that conviction of which all ought to be 
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sensible, and which he has so happily ex- 
pressed in the conclusion of his lines “to an 
unknown Sister-in-law.” We cannot help 
transcribing the whole passage as a fitting 
specimen of the author's best style, where- 
with to conclude our review. 


“ Dearest sister, I 
Am one of whom thou doubtless hast heard much, 
Not always well. My name too oft pronounced 
With sighs, desponding sorrow, and reproach, 
By lips which fain would praise and ever bless me. 
Yet deem not hardly of me: who best know 
Most gently censure me; and who believes 
The dark inherent mystery of sin, 
Doubts not the will and potency of God 
To change, invigorate, and purify 
The self-condemning heart. 


Good night: e’en now, 
Perhaps, thou art sleeping by my brother’s side, 
Or listening gladly to the soft, sweet breath 
Of thy dear babe, while I must seek a couch, 
Lonely, and haunted much by visions strange, 
And sore perplexity of roving dreams, 
The spectres manifold of murdered hours. 
But yet, good night ; good be the night to thee, 
And bright the morrow. Once, again, good night !” 


Lives of Celebrated Spaniards. Translated 
sadn Spanish of Quintana, by T. R. 
reston. 


Every one knows and acknowledges the 
value of biography as a department of 
literature ; every one can attest from ex- 
perience its absorbing interest and lasting 
influence on the mind: the only point, 
therefore, upon which it is necessary for us 
to touch, in reference to these Lives, is the 
manner in which they are executed; and 
here we willingly and freely use the lan- 
guage of praise, not only because the work 
possesses positive merit, but because, also, 
we are anxious to promote the importation 
and naturalization of all that is good of for- 
eign growth. Sincere thanks are due, and 
will be readily given, to Mr. Preston for 
presenting us with so pleasing an addition 
to our literature. These Lives are por- 
trayed with a fidelity and skill by no means 
common. The author exhibits an intimate 
acquaintance with the springs of human 
actions: he traces every manifestation of 
character to its true origin; paints every 
feature in its natural colour; prevents the 
misappreciation of facts, assigning to deeds 
their strict moral value; mm invests a nar- 
rative of events with the alluring charms of 
romance. We cannot better give an idea 
of the heroes whose lives are here described 
than in Quintana’s own words; they are— 

“Those whose celebrity is attested alike by 
the voice of history and of tradition; and he 
(Quintana) believes that not one of the lives 
which he now offers to the public can be im- 
pugned as being in contravention with the title of 
the book itself. Ex Crip CampEapor, for in- 
stance—a name which, among us, is synonymous 
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to the indomitable strength of heroism, as well 
as to success. GuzMAN THE Goop—equal to 
the most distinguished personages of antiquity, 
by his patriotism and magnanimity. RoGER DE 
Laur1a—the greatest mariner possessed by Eu- 
rope from the 7 of Carthage to Columbus. 
The Prince of Viana—so interesting from his 
character, from his learning, and his talents ; so 
worthy of compassion by his misfortunes; and 
who unites in his destiny, to the dignity and ex- 
pections of a royal birth, the example and mis- 
fortune of a private individual, unjustly persecut- 
ed and barbarously sacrificed. And, lastly, Gon- 
ZALO DE Corpova, the most illustrious general 
of the fifteenth century ;—he who, by his deeds 
and discipline, gave to our soldiery the superiority 
they maintained in Europe for nearly two con- 
secutive ages; and who, both in his character 
and conduct, presents a dazzling mirror, wherein 
to behold themselves, to all such warriors as 
blend not philosophy with heroism.” 

If this bill of fare attract not numbers to 
the feast, we should address the public in 
language analogous to that of a musical 
friend of ours. When Lady —— approach- 
ed the piano, on which a gentleman was 
playing with tasteful skill, for the enjoyment 
of her ladyship’s guests, and had just reach- 
ed the middle of an imposing concerto,— 
and said, “ Thank ye, sir—very delightful— 
that will do—much obliged t’ye,’ our friend, 
who had been turning over the leaves, ex- 
claimed, in a deep-toned growl of contempt, 
“T pity your taste, my lady !” 


Pensieri e Poesie di Guido Sorelli. 

This small volume, consisting only of 
eighty-six pages, contains as much true 
poetry as most modern writers would con- 
trive to spread over three hundred. Signor 
Sorelli’s last work was a masterly transla- 
tion of our divine Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ;” 
and it is a bold affirmation that the original 
beauties of that splendid production were 
little, if at all, dimmed by their foreign garb. 
Sorelli is not one to paraphrase words: he 
does not write only, he feels ; every fine 
idea, every brilliant conception, finds an 
echo in his peculiar and powerfully-organ- 
ized mind; and he transcribes at once the 
expression and the inspiration of his author. 
The might and mysticism of poetry are both 
upon him; his world is evidently one of 
imagination and feeling, with which the 
every-day clamour of life has nothing to do. 
The “Paradise Perduto” was dedicated, 
by permission, to her Majesty, and is, if we 
mistake not, the only instance of such an 
honour having been ceded to a foreigner 
since she became queen. It is gratifying to 
know that such distinguished favour was not 
shown to an author unworthy of the boon. 
The Florentine Sorelli is essentially a poet ; 
in the little volume which is now beside us 
he has inscribed “Thoughts and Poems” 
to which no common mind could have given 
birth, We could extract twenty passages 
which would justify our opinion; but we 
forbear to mutilate, and we cannot afford 
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space to give one of the poemsentire. We 
can only advise such of our readers as love 
la lingua Toscana (and who does not?) to 
obtain this little book, and to turn to “La 
Donna,” the Sonnet to Jessica,” “ L’Addio,” 
and the “Qde to Hope.” Neither the au- 
thor nor ourselves need dread the result. 


Tropical Agriculture. 

Considering the immense influx of our 
colonial produce into the mother country,— 
considering, also, the avidity with which 
every department in science and literature 
has been ransacked in these latter days, for 
the purpose of furnishing a new topic,—it is 
astonishing that the agriculture of tropical 
climates has, till the present moment, receiv- 
ed comparatively little notice. True it is 
that a residence in those regions is almost 
an indispensable qualification, or at least an 
intimate acquaintance with those who have 
been instructed by actual experience in 
such matters. True it is, also, that the sub- 
ject requires something more than the 
sketching and witticising talent which char- 
acterizes so many of our modern travellers. 
Notwithstanding all this, it is certainly sur- 
prising that a branch of. knowledge so inti- 
mately connected with the daily comforts of 
the community at large should be suffered 
to remain unimproved in a time of general 
observation and universal authorship. The 
public attention has been latterly much di- 
rected to our colonial interests, and with 
reason. Colonies are at all times of vital 
importance to a commercial country; but 
the misfortune is, that their true use is little 
understood ; and when mismanaged, accord- 
ing to a general law of nature, they are as 
injurious to home interests as they are ben- 
eficial when governed by salutary regula- 
tions. That mismanagement has existed on 
the part of the British Government on this 
very essential head must be universally ac- 
knowledged ; but we have, at the same time, 
reason to hope that the day of short-sighted 
policy is past, and for ever: indeed, the re- 
lations between ourselves and our foreign 
possessions, which are daily assuming a 
more important character, no longer suffer 
ignorance or indifference on either side to be 
a matter of unimportance, or even of possi- 
bility. While the agricultural interest at 
home wanes, and seems likely to continue 
waning, before its hundred-handed rival, 
the genius of manufactures; while the in- 
crease of population is manifested by the 
growth of houses, and streets shooting forth 
in every direction with the rapidity of crys- 
tals formed under the microscope of the 
philosopher,—it does not seem either absurd 
or inconsistent with the evidence of facts to 
anticipate a day when the farmer will be 
fairly pushed out of the country, and the 
shepherd become as scarce an object in 
England as in Egypt of old. At such a 
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time our means of support will perhans be 
chiefly supplied by our farms beyond the 
Atlantic and Indian Seas, which may stand 
in the same relation to our children as Sic- 
ily and Africa to the swarming population of 
Rome at the height of her power. It is un- 
necessary to add a word more to prove the 
utility of such a work as Mr. Porter’s, which 
will no doubt be appreciated by every one 
connected by commerce or interest with 
the countries of whose cultivation it treats ; 
while to the man of science it will opena 
field of the most exciting inquiry. Even in 
our own land, agriculture, asa science, always 
repays the interest it engages; but in those 
climates where the perils and profits of the 
pursuit are incalculably increased, where 
Nature, acting ever on the same gigantic 
scale, either bestows with the munificence 
of a gratified monarch, or desolates with the 
fury of an avenging conquerer,—the con- 
sideration of an agency which may best 
improve her gifts, or moderate the effects of 
her anger, rises into proportionate import- 
ance: besides, the productions of a tropical 
region are so infinitely diversified by the ex- 
uberant fertility of the soil, and so entirely 
different, both in character and culture, 
from our own, that little to be envied would 
be either the heart or head which could 
contemplate so many mighty and novel 
adaptations of wisdom to circumstances 
without gratitude and admiration. 

Mr. Porter’s work contains accounts drawn 
from the best authorities, and supplied by 
persons of experience in the management 
and use of almost every tropical plant con- 
sidered of importance in a commercial 
sense ; amongst several others, of cotton, 
tea, cocoa, millet, maize, tobacco, the several 
spices, opium, and indigo. Each of these 
well deserves a separate review; and we 
regret that the little space we can devote 
to the present notice prevents us from dwell- 
ing as we could wish upon each. The 
chapter upon Cotton is rendered particularly 
interesting by the increased demand for that 
article upon America; and we have a very 
clear statement of the means by which the 
United States have been able to drive our 
own planters from the market. That upon 
Tea, also, may be very advantageously con- 
sulted towards forming aclearer conception 
of that great political mystery—the China 
trade, which it seems decreed that nobody 
should understand and everybody talk of. 
Mr. Porter thinks, with Cobbett, that maize 
might be introduced with great success In- 
to our own country, and quotes from Dr. 
Franklin a list of its uses, the bare enumer- 
ation of which any one would suppose 
might secure it a place on every estate, if 
he were not at the same time aware that, 
of all prejudiced animals under the sun, 
there exists no one so essentially and en- 
tirely bigoted to a previously conceived 
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opinion as an English farmer. Maize, asa 
foreign and strange-looking grain, was at 
once voted to be fit only for the sustenance 
of hogs, and to their sole use and benefit it 
has accordingly been assigned. The ac- 
count of the cocoa-tree is elegantly written, 
and that of tobacco contains many interest- 
ing particulars. On the subject of indigo, 
a comprehensive exposition of the different 
methods used for preparing the dye in the 
East and West Indies is given, with the rel- 
ative advantages of each. In the chapter 
on Opium we are made acquainted with the 
astonishing fact, that the revenue obtained 
from the growth of this pernicious plant, 
in our East Indian possessions, amounted, 
in 1830, to the sum of two millions sterling. 
With these remarks, made “currente 
calamo,” we must now close our notice of 
Mr. Porter’s excellent book, It will need 
no recommendation on our part to become 
generally popular, as every means of ob- 
taining accessible information appears to 
to have been followed, and both utility and 
entertainment have been equally and suc- 
cessfully consulted in its compilation. 


National Portrait Gallery. Nos. 49, 50 
and 51. 

Few works, issuing periodically from the 
press, have a stronger claim than the above 
upon the public attention, from the object 
professed—few have earned a better right to 
the public patronage, from the spirited and 
successful manner in which that object is 
endeavoured to be attained; and, to these 
recommendations is added that of a price 
so moderate, that we are astonished how so 
large a quantity of matter, and such superi- 
or embellishments, can be issued without 
injuring the proprietors by the necessary 
outlay. As our attention will be rather di- 
rected in the present notice to the literary 
portion of the work than its engravings, we 
merely state of the latter that they are ex- 
ecuted in the first style of the art, and that 
they are taken from the best original por- 
traits which can be procured. The lives 
contained in the three parts last published 
are as usual nine in number. Among these, 
first in interest as in importance, stands the 
name of Edmund Burke, among the numer- 
ous memoirs extant of whom, we do not 
remember to have seen one written with 
more elegance and truth than the concise 
biography before us. It contains a just 
analysis of the mind of that eminent states- 
man, in whom the spirit of eloquence shows 
itself to a degree which has certainly never 
since been equalled within the walls of a 
British Parliament, and of that great philos- 
opher than whom none ever made further 
advances in the intricate paths of mental 
science. The next memoir which appears 
to us deserving of high commendation is 
that of Robert Hall, a name which few can 





hear without a feeling of regret for the still 
recent removal from the scene of their trial 
of as brilliant, intellectual, and moral quali- 
ties, as ever distinguished the internal con- 
stitution of man. The life of Mr. Hall, it is 
well known, was one long scene of personal 
suffering, and even if uninteresting, in any 
other view, it would be deserving of earn- 
est attention, as affording a most singular 
instance of the triumph of mental power 
over the most formidable physical impedi- 
ments. The writer of the present memoir 
has given us a striking, and, it is to be hoped, 
not uninstructing picture of what may be 
performed under every discouraging cir- 
cumstance, by a principle only equalled by 
the genius which formed at once its ornament 
and support; and if the portrait is at times 
distinguished by a warmth of colouring per- 
haps not strictly justified by the facts ad- 
duced, this will be acknowledged as a de- 
fect which certainly “leans to virtue’s side.” 
It is, moreover, one which we regret the less, 
as it affords us a favourable specimen of 
the author’s ability in eulogy, a quality of 
rather uncommon occurrence in these cen- 
sorious days. The remaining memoirs are 
devoted to Sir William Jones, the present 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Dr. Adam Clarke, Pro- 
fessor Leslie, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. With respect to these, we have 
only space to observe that they are written, 
to the best of our knowledge, with fidelity 
as well as with discrimination and judgment. 
The life of Sir William Jones is, perhaps, 
the best, on whom a suitable panegyric has 
been pronounced, though, at the same time, 
we fully agree with the writer that the im- 
portance of his testimony to the truth of 
Revelation has been egregiously overrated. 
No man in his seyses could possibly have 
spoken otherwise. Thus much for the latest 
numbers of the “ National Portrait Gallery,” 
which, as we have perused them with inter- 
est, we now lay aside with regret. We 
have no doubt that the work will be proper- 
ly appreciated by a discerning public, and 
meet with that encouragement which the 
zeal and ability of all engaged in its pro- 
duction deserve. 


THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s THEATRE.—TAGLIONI is gone ;—the 
lady light of foot, the creator of poetic visions of 
fairy beauty, has left the Opera to the dreariness 
of her inferiors. Pasta still remains to support 
Norma, and give intensity of interest to a piece 
that could not be supported without her. “ Cen- 
erentola’”’? and “‘ Somnambule” have been at- 
tractive as hitherto, for Malibran does not cease 
to be fascinating. There have been no novelties, 





Drory Lanr.—Paganini has given four con- 
certs at this theatre, and they have been attended 





by a brilliant and overflowing audience. At the 
rising of the curtain, sounds of unequivocal dis- 
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_— greeted the unpopular musician, but, 
ike another Orpheus, he wielded all wills to his 
purpose by the sound of his fiddle. After the 
first notes of discontent had subsided, the musi- 
cian commenced his wonders; and if rapturous 
and universal applause could atone for his first 
reception, Paganini had no reason to complain. 
He is said to have remarked, that such a greeting 
was worth five hundred pounds; and we leave 
our readers to judge what sort of a greeting it 
must have been that the not over-liberal Italian 
valued so highly. A musical prodigy, a Miss 
Elizabeth Jones, whose brilliancy on the piano, 
in a bravura variatione from the opera of “ Jo- 
seph,” excited considerable applause, in one of 
those instances of premature talent, that, how- 
ever much our wonder may be excited, our pity 
is more strongly roused : juvenile prodigies being 
generally hastened to ruin with an accelerated 
speed by this early exhibition before a crowded 
audience. 


Proceedings 


2 
] 


VicroriA THEATRE.—-The late Cobourg 
Theatre has opened under the above name, and 
under the auspices of the Duches of Kent, who 
has kindly promised to patronize the establish- 
ment. Abbott and Edgerton, the managers, are 
in high spirits as to their success. The theatre, 
as a building, possesses all the advantages of con- 
struction for the performance of the regular 
drama. The “Forest of Ardennes” was the 
piece first chosen for representation, and though 
performed in a style superior to what the visitors 
of the Cobourg have generally been in the habit 
of witnessing, was not altogether worthy of the 
high station the managers have assumed. Warde, 
never doing badly, did moderately here. ‘“ Black- 
Eyed Susan,” that best of melodramas, though 
old, never tiring, followed; and the tact of the 
managers was shown by the superior style in 
which Miss Jarman played the affectionate Susan. 
Nature-loving, fond, and trusting woman, never 
appeared to win auditors more thoroughly to ad- 
iniration than did Miss Jarman in this character. 
Abbott delivered an address on the occasion of 
some considerable merit; his concluding lines, 
in allusion to the Princess Victoria, will be 
re-echoed by the whole of England :— 


<‘Oh! may that daughter fated be to raise 
Remembrance of those bright and palmy days 
When Sidney fell,and Shakspeare wore the bays.” 


The “ Spare Bed, or the Shower Bath,” has also 
been produced with considerable success. 


HayMArRKET.—Mr. C. Mathews has brought 
out a play at this theatre, adapted from “ La Belle 
Meére et le Gendre ” of Samson, the French com- 
edian. It is apiece of no great merit, and but for 
the acting of Mr. Farren and Mrs. Glover, it 
would have met with none of the warmth of re- 
ception that hailed its representation. Mr. W. 
Farren’s personation of the old imbecile Mr. 
Foozy, of loves eating and ease, was most in- 
imitable. 





“The Housekeeper, or the White Rose,” has 
been performed with no ordinary effect. Mr. 
Jerrold the author of this piece, and of the most 
popular pieces of the day, has here done his best. 
Caustic wit, punning, and all kinds of satire have 
been the distinguishing peculiarities of all his 
efforts. In his former plays he has been distin- 
guished by an attempt at stage display, that has 
always been kept within the bounds of propriety, 
but still has been the distinguishing character- 
istic of his attempts. He would sacrifice many 
things that lead to the perfection of a dramatic 
composition, for the sake of a good hit or a novel 
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ition. In the present instance he has avoided 
is excellent faults, and improved the excellence 
of his composition. It is too lengthy a matter to 
enter into a detail of the plot, and we must con- 
tent ourselves by saying, that Mr. Buckstone as 
Simon Box, Mrs. Humby as Sophia Hayes, Miss 
Taylor as Lady Felicia, and Mr. Vining as Sidney 
Maguard, all performed their duties in a manner 
that made it appear they were interested in the 
success of the piece, and they consequently per- 
formed their parts even better than usual, 
Madame Vestris has been added to the corps. 


ADELPHI.—-The Yeoman’s Daughter,” a dra- 
ma, by Mr. Serle, has been uced here with 
very considerable success. The piece is of the 
“ Rent-Day ” school, and is throughout well sus- 
tained by author and actors. The Mary Grey of 
Mrs. Waylett was intense and beautiful, and dif- 
ferent as possible to her general style of perform- 
ance. The Jemmy Muggleby of Mr. Reeve was 
like the generality of that gentleman’s perform- 
ances, rather coarse, very full of humour, and 
particularly vulgar and amusing. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Instirution.—Mr. Palmer, the civil 
engineer, delivered a lecture upon the formation 
of beaches along the coast, and bars at the mouths 
of harbours. On observing attentively the action 
of the waves on the dom he noticed that the 
largest stones were deposited at the greatest height 
and distance from the water, and gradually les- 
sening in size downwards to the smallest sand, 
which was at the water’s edge. This order of de- 
position, the reverse of the effect of forming a hea) 
of stones under common circumstances, where all 
the large stones roll to the bottom, and the small 
remain at the top, though ten thousand times ob- 
served by others, does not appear to have led any 
person before him to consider how this operation 
of nature might be turned to account. He watch- 
ed the waves and their actions upon particular 
stones, and found that whenever a wave struck a 
stone which it had force enough to move, it car- 
ried forward the stone in the line of its direction; 
and when the wave retired, the stone rolled back 
upon the beach, not in the same line, except when 
the wave struck it at right angles with the water- 
line of the beach ; thus the stones and sand moved 
to leeward on the beach in zig-zag lines. The 
difference of the progressive motion of the stones 
depended upon their sizes, and the proportionate 
quantity of surface of the small stones and sand 
made them more buoyant ; and they were by each 
succeeding wave deposited farther up or down the 
shore, as the wave struck it more or low obliquely, 
the difference of progress varying as one to many 
hundreds. By pointing to a map of the Sussex 
and Kent coasts, which lie in a direction from 
W.S.W. to E.N.E., Mr. Palmer showed how, with 
the general prevaience of the south-westerl 
winds on the coast, beaches were formed in all 
bays and recesses west of the headlands, or wher- 
ever obstructions had been raised by piers or ar- 
tificial projections from the land: in such places 
stones and sand are heaped, which, disturbed by 
the violent action of the waves in storms, were 
displaced, carried forward, and deposited, perhaps, 
at the mouth of the very harbour, forming a bar 
there, which the pier was intended to prevent. 
Mr. Palmer showed that this was the case at Do- 
ver, and that the chief object in forming a harbour 
should be to prevent such accumulation near it. 





By an experiment he showed that the “ fact in 
which he had caught Nature ” might be employed 
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asa principle of prevention, by building sloping 
dikes at right angles with the beach. These 
would faciliate the return of the stones and sand 
to the water’s edge, prevent a high accumulation, 
replace within reach of the waves the materials of 
the beach, and aid the water in carrying them on 
to a spot where they might be deposited without 
injury to navigation. 





ScienTIFIC MEETING aT CAMBRIDGE.—The 
British Association for the Promotion of Science 
have held their third annual meeting at Cam- 
bridge, Professor Sedgwick in the chair. The 
meeting consisted of near 800 persons, comprising 
the most distinguished men of science from every 

rt of the empire. The general meetings were 

eld in the Senate-house ; and the sectional meet- 
ings, under their respective Vice-Presidents, were 
held in the extensive range of apartments behind 
the Senate-house. The first day was occupied in 
various arrangements and preliminary discourses, 
describing the objects of the meeting ; and the sub- 
sequent days in reading papers on various philo- 
sophical subjects. The proceedings each day 
commenced at ten o’clock in the morning in the 
various sections under their respective Vice-Presi- 
dents, and the whole assembled together in the 
Senate-house at 1 o’clock, under the direction of 
the President : when the proceedings of the re- 
spective sections were reported, and followed by 
reading papers upon general subjects. ‘The coup 
d'ail of the Senate-house during these re-unions 
was particularly imposing, comprehending above 
1,000 persons, of both sexes, distinguished for 
their rank, talent, and accomplishments. On the 
third day the Master and Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege gave a splendid entertainment to 400 mem- 


"bers of the Association, in their great hall, the 


Vice-Master, Dr. Brown in the chair, supported 
by Dr. Buckland, Professor Sedgwick, the Mar- 
uesse of Northamton, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Morpeth, and Sir J. V. B. Johnstone. The even- 
ing passed off in the greatest harmony and enthu- 
siasm. It was truly a most splendid sight to be- 
he'd 400 of the most learned and enlightened 
men in the empire, together with some of the 
most distinguished men of science from different 
rts of Europe and America, all united together 
rthe advancement of knowledge in that hall 
where Newton, Bacon, Barrow, and other immor- 
tal philosophers, had so frequently met before fora 
similar purpose. On the fifth day doctors’ de- 
s were conferred on Lords Fitzwilliam and 
orpeth, Mr. Davies Gilbert, Sir Thos. Brisbane, 
&c. In the afternoon the Master and Fellows 
of St. John’s College gave a grand dinner to some 
members of the Association. On the sixth day 
the whole concluded with a grand concert of vo- 
cal and instrumental music. ‘The next meeting 
will take place at Edinburgh.—Among the dis- 
tinguished men assembled on this highly interest- 
ing occasion, were.—Sir David Brewster, Profes- 
sor Forbes, and Mr. Alba, from Edinburgh; Dr. 
Lloyd, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; Dr. 
Buckland, Dr. Daubeney, and Professor Baden 
Powell, from Oxford ; Ratio Lindley and 
Turner, of the London University ; Sir John Her- 
schel, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Lubbock, Dr. Roget, the 
— of the East India College; Rev. James 
ates; Mr. Wyon, of the Royal Mint; the Rev. 
William Turner, of Newcastle; the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved ; the Rev. John Kenrick, and Mr. 
John Phillips, from York ; Dr. Phillips, Mr. Blac- 
wall, Dr. Dalton, Dr. Holme, Mr. R. Potter, Jun., 
Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, from Manchester ; the 
Marquess of Hestheunptes, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lords 
Braybrooke, Morpeth, and Cavendish, Mr. Spring 
Rice, Sir George Cayley, M. P., Sir Thomas Ac- 
land, Sir Henry Verney, M. P., Sir J. V. B. John- 





stone, M. P., Rev. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Rev. 
Mr. Malthus, &c. &c. 


VARIETIES. 


A return of all persons imprisoned for debt for 
the last three years, with the amouut of their debts, 
has been laid before the House of Commons. It 
furnishes the following details for the city of 
Dublin :— 

1831. 1832, 1833, 
Persons. Debt. Persons. Debt. Persons. Debt. 
City Marshaleea, 942 £2,189 900 £2,208 718 £1,564 
Newgate, 23 5,574 24 1,097 35 2659 
Sheriff's Prison, 600 48,022 761 42,042 535 44.913 


Total, 1,565 55,755 1,685 45,350 1,288 48,437 
General abstract for all Ireland :— 
Debus. 
Number of Debtors confined in 1831—6,898 £192,618 
“« “ 1832— 





7,231 169,048 
“ “ 1833—5,688 192,599 
Total 19,817 £554,197 


° 
Averaging an amount of debt to each prisoner of 
21. 38. 7d. 

The number of persons having deposits in the 
savings’ banks and friendly socities, the funds of 
which were in the hands of the Commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt on the 20th 
of November, 1832, appear to be as follows :— 


Dep. in Savings’ Banks England and Wales. Ireland. Total. 
Persons, 390,120 43,903 434,023 
Charitable Societies, 2,490 431 2,921 


Friendly Societies, 3,943 197 4,140 





441,084 
Number of Mem. belonging to Friendly Societies, 36,919 
478,003 








By a return on the wine trade, printed by order 
of the House of Commons, it appears that during 
the last five years the importation of wine has di- 
minished, though, as might be expected from the 
variety of vintages, not in a uniform proportion ; 
and that, on the whole, the consumption of wine 
in this country has fallen off. In 1828, the num- 
ber of gallons of all kinds imported was 9637,951 ; 
in 1829, it was 7,618,196 ; in 1830, it was 6,879,- 
588; in 1831, it was 7,116,870; and in 1832, it 
was 6,018,430. The quantity entered for home 
consumption during these years does not exhibit 
the same variety, but shows a slight general de- 
crease. In 1829, the quantity of all sorts of wine 
permitted out of stock, was 4,790,076 gallons; in 
1831, it had fallen below 4,500,000 gallons; and 
in 1832, it was reduced to 4,432,325 gallons. By 
this table the consumption of French wines had 
fallen off, though not to a great extent. The 
number of gallons permitted out of stock in 1829 
was 219,563 gallons, and in last year 198,289 gal- 
lons, making a difference of more than 20,000 
gallons. The additional duty imposed on the 
wine consumed in the greatest quantity has not 
brought any great accession to the revenue. The 
duties in 1831 were 1,535,484J., and in 1882, 
1,566 ,7581. 





Number of vagrants who were passed through 
the following counties during the year 1832, 
with their cost :—Middlesex, 9,576, 2,950. 5s. 
3d.; Bedford, 4,836, 1,096. 1s. 2d.; Bucks, 
7,162, 7621. 2s. 4d.; Berks, 4,559, 1,1393. 15s.; 
Wilts, 3,429, 1,4001. 19s. 


A return of the number and value of country 





bankers’ notes stamped in England, for the 
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under-mentioned years, has just been laid before, 


the House of Commons :—Value year ended 5th 
Jan. 1827, 1,289,7751. ; 5th Jan. 1828, 1,970,5951. ; 
5th Jan. 1829, 2,842,1301.; 5th Jan. 1830, 2,403,- 
7001. ; 5th Jan. 1831, 1,955,4301. ; 5th Jan. 1832, 
2,217,9151. 5 5th Jan. 1833, 1,751,6851.; Total in 
7 years, 14,381,2301. 


The number of persons who have obtained 
diplomas from the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, and those who were examined and re- 
jected by the College during the last five years, 
are as follow :—1828, diplomas, 384; rejected, 32 
—1829, diplomas, 470; rejected, 29—1830, diplo- 
mas, 481; rejected, 20—1831, diplomas, 406 ; 
rejected, 35—1832, diplomas, 402 ; rejected, 25. 





The expense of the under-mentioned establish- 
ments, for 1832, appears to be as follows :— 
Treasury, 64,7521. lle. 2d.; Home Department, 
26,7461. 68. 5d.; Foreign ditto, 61,6861. 138. 5d.; 
Colonial ditto, 28,3141. 13s. 74d.; Privy Council 
Office, 12,2281. 18s. 10d. ; Board of ‘Trade, 
12,5511. 15s. 8d. 


The number of publicans in England and 
Wales convicted for permitting disorderly con- 
duct in their houses, or for keeping them open at 
unlawful times, from Ist April, 1832, to the Ist of 
April, 1833, was 1,775. The number of beer- 
house-keepers convicted for like offenccs during 
the same period, was 3,559. 





The total amount of public ‘money expended 
under the Charity Commission is 14,1631. 15s. 
‘7d., of which sum 9,685d. 15s. 1ld. has been paid 
for salaries, and 4,2971. 15s. 7d. in the other ex- 
penses of the commission. The average number 
of days the commissioners have been employed 
on the business of the commission since their 
appointment under the act 1 and 2 William IV., 
is about 190 for each commissioner. 





The total number of bricks made in England 
and Scotland between the 5th of January, 1832, 
and the 5th of January, 1833, was 998,346,380 ; 
the duty received was 294,3221. 9s. Ijd. The 
number of tiles made during the same period was 
‘96,601,051 : the duty, 38,0102. 17s. 04d. 


The total official value of the imports into the 
United Kingdom for the ending the 5th of 
January, 1833, was 44,586,2411. 15s. The total 
official value of exports from the United Kingdom 
for the same period, viz—British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactmes, 65,026,7021. 11s. ;.For- 
eign and Colonial merchandise, 11,044,8691. 17s. ; 
total, 76,071,5721. 8s. 





The number of persons committed from the 
ice-offices, in the year 1832, is as follows :— 
w-street, 2,904; Hatton-Garden, 3,541; Lam- 
beth-street, 2,207 ; Great Marlborough-street, 
4,877 ; Marylebone, 2,818; Queen-square, 2,944; 
Thames-police, 1,248; Union-hall, 1,382; Wor- 
ship-street, 1,567; Bridewell-prison, 743; Gilt- 
spur-street, 311; City House of Correction, 111; 
— 394; Borough, 529; Brixton, 47. ‘Total, 
25,628. 





King’s Bench.—The number of writs sealed 
from the 30th day of April, 1832, to the 10th of 
June, 1832, was 754: of this number 23 are at the 
suit of clergymen. The number of writs sealed 
from the 30th day of April, 1833, to the 10th of 
June, 1833, 733 : of this number 200 are clergy- 
men. 


Common Pleas.—The number of writs issued 
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out of the Common Pleas in Ireland from the last 
day of April, 1832, to the 10th day of June in 
the same year, was 321: of this number 7 are at 
the suit of clergymen. ‘The number of writs 
issued out of the same court in the like period in 
1833, was 572: of this number 265 are at the suit 
of clergymen. 

Law Exchequer.—The number of writs issued 
and sealed from the 30th day of April, 1832, to 
the 10th day of June in the same year, was 1,844, 
The number of writs issued and sealed from the 
30th day of April, 1833, to the 10th day of June 
in the same year, was 3,036; the number of 
clergymen not distinguishable in this last court. 





Duty on Tiles.—The duty on tiles ceased on 
the 20th ult. In order that the public may be 
apprized of the benefit which ought to be derived 
from such cessation, we annex the following rate 
of the duties so repealed :—Plain tiles, per 
thousand, 5s. 8d.; pan or ridge tiles, 12s. 10d.; 
one hundred paving tiles, exceeding ten inches 
square, 4s. 10d. ; one hundred ditto, not exceed- 
ing ditto, 2s. 5d.; and other tiles, not described, 
per thousand, 4s. 10d. 





Exportation of Coals.—By a return to Parlia- 
ment, it appears that during the year ending the 
5th of January, 1833, 10,161 tons were exported 
to Gibraltar, 605 tons to Spain and the Balearic 
Islands, 4,039 tons to Italy and the Italian 
Islands, 3,422 tons to Malta, 1,180 tons to the 
Ionian Islands, 2,435 tons to the Russian ports in 
the Black Sea, 323 tons to Turkey and Continen- 
tal Greece, 647 tons to the Morea and Greek 
Islands, 7,260 tons to Egypt. ‘Total, 30,072. 





Fees.—The amount of fees received in the 
Treasury for the year ending 1832 was 14,0481. 
17s. 11d., the whole of which was applied in the 
payment of the established salaries of the depart- 
ment. In the Home-office the amount of fees for 
the same period was 15,1931. 7s. 7d.; the allow- 
ance from the Post-oflice, as a compensetion 
formerly enjoyed by the clerks of this office for 
franking newspapers to Ireland, 1,250/. and half 
the profits of the “ London Gazette” in 1831, 
3,6381. 38. 9d. The whole amount was expended 
between the fee-funds of the Foreign and Col- 
onial offices, and the payment of the salaries of 
the Home Department. The fees in the For- 
eign-office were 10,6451. 0s. 10d. expended in a 
similar manner. The fees in the Colonial De- 
partment were 10,3761. 16s. 6d.; expended of 
which, in salaries in the establishment, 10,0711. 
5s. 10d. The fees received in the Privy Council 
office were 14,8141. 5s. 2d., almost entirely on 
account of fees received on the release of vessels 
from quarantine during the cholera. 


Taxation.—An account has been printed, by 
order of the House of Commons, “ of the gross 
and net amount of all taxes repealed, expired, or 
reduced in each year since the termination of the 
war; and also of all taxes imposed in the same 
period, showing the several articles on which the 
alterations of duty were made, together with an 
estimate of the amount of the reduction or in- 
crease of duty upon each article.’ The return 
does not include the reductions in the present 
year. « It appears that the gross estimated amount 
of taxes repealed since the close of the war is 
42,345,5291. ‘The estimated gross produce of the 
taxes imposed in the same time is 5,836,110l.. 
leaving a balance of taxes reduced above those 
imposed of about 36,400,0001. Of the taxes so 
reduced about 9,000,000. have been custom 
duties, 14,000,0001. excise duties, and above 
18,500,000/. the property and assessed taxes. 
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The quantity of sheep and lainb’s wool import- 
ed into the United Kingdom during the year 
1832 was 28,142,419lbs. Ofthis quantity 19,832,- 
925lbs. came from Germany, 2,626,624lbs. from 
Spain, and 1,425,657lbs. from New South Wales. 
‘The ¢ uantity returned for home consumption was 
27,666,350lbs., that re-exported 555,014lbs., and 
there remained warehoused under bond on the 
5th of January, 1833, 3,165,651lbs. During the 
ear 1832, the exportation of British sheep and 
amb’s wool was 4,199,825lbs.; of this quantity 
3,416,963lbs. were sent to the Netherlands. The 
woollen yarn exported during the same year was 
2,204,464lbs. of which 1,128,196lbs. went to 
Germany. The declared value of the British 
woollen manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom for the year 1832, was 5,244,4781. 10s. 
10d., of which Germany took the amount of 
$16,7181. 12s.; the Netherlands, 389,910. 2s. 6d. ; 
East Indies and China, 696,0731. 8s. 4d.; British 
North American Colonies, 362,4361. 9s. 5d.; 
United States of America, 1,420,6421. 18s. 8d.; 
France, 43,1861. 12s. 


The Sheriffs of London have made a return of 
the number of convicts who have suffered corpo- 
ral punishment during the last three years, by 
order of the courts held at the Old Bailey. In 
1230, 10 were publicly and 75 privately whipped. 
In 1831, 1 was publicly and 80 privately whipped. 
In 1832, 1 was publicly and 77 privately whipped. 





The amount of fees received by the ay opeond 
of Deeds in the county of Middlesex for the year 
1832 was 2,7551. 3s. Their official expenditure 
for the same period was 8371. 8s. 10d. The fees 
for the Registrar in the East Riding of York for 
the year 1832 amounted to 5251. 9s. 7d. Those 
of the West Riding for the same period to 
1,5801. 17s. 4d. 
Taxation on Paper.—The tax on paper in 
1805 was only levied to the extent of 74. 3 in 
1822 it was rated to the amount of 528,1781. 

The quantity of paper excised in 1829 was— 
England. Scotland. Ireland. 





Ist class, Ib. 38,619,721 6,075,995 1,501,462 
2nd do. 11,555,311 1,079,800 577,734 
Millboards, cwt. 25,395 


The quantity of first and second class — 
excised in England in 1822 was about 50,000,- 
000lbs. of which nearly 34,000,000lbs. was first- 
class paper; in 1823 the first class paper made 
was 38,927,738lbs. The tax on mill, scale, and 
pasteboard in 1792 was but 6s. 10d. per cwt.; 
in 1822 it was 27s.! The tax on vellum in 
1792 was 3s. 5d. per dozen, and the quantity 
made 5380 dozen; in 1822 it was 7s. per doz- 
en, and the quantity made not more than 
2480 dozen. The tax on parchment in 1792 was 
is. 8d. per dozen, and the A gemmay 3 made 31,564 
dozen ; in 1822 it was 3s. 5d. per dozen, and the 
quantity but 39,452 dozen. The license on pa- 
per-makers, &c. was raised from 2l.in 1792, to 
4l.in 1822.—From Martin’s “ Tazation of the 
British Empire.” 
Devon.—A fine colossal figure of his Majesty 
King William the Fourth, standing 14 feet 5 
inches in height, of Portland stone, has been erect- 
ed on the entrance gate of the new Victualling 
Office, at Stonehouse.—Plymouth Chronicle. 


Scotland. The four Scotch Universities receive 
56961. annually from Government, which is thus 
divided :—St. Andrew, 10101. Aberdeen, 13971. ; 
Glasgow, 13601. ; Edinburgh, 19291. This was for- 
merly defrayed from hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, but now comes into the miscellaneous 
estimates. 

uw amount advanced it the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland out of the Consolidated Fund to eccle- 
siastical persons for tithe due, and which, from 
the disturbed state of the country, they were un- 
able to collect up to the 14th of June, is 49,7071. 
A repayment of 12,1741. 6s. 43d. has been made 
into the Exchequer on account of the above ad- 
vances for tithe recovered on the prosecution of 
petitions before the Lord Chancellor at the in- 
stance of the Crown. 





The number of persons in Ireland licensed to 
sell spirits by retail, not to be consumed on the 
premises, are as follows :—In the city of Dublin, 
80; other parts of Ireland, 66; total, 146. The 
numbers licensed to sell spirits to be consumed 
on the premises stand thus :—In the city of Dublin, 
1,078 ; other parts of Ireland, 16,753 ; total, 17,831. 


= 
FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


The following is a list of the Catholic Clergy 
in France :—Archbishops, 14; Bishops, 66; Vi- 
cars-General, 174; Canons, 660; Rectors of the 
first class, 767 ; ditto of the second class, 2,534 ; 
Curates, 26,776; Vicars, 6,184; Chapter of St. 
Denis, 21; Choristers of ditto, 16; Seminarists, 
3,500 ;—total, 40,712. The clergy cost the coun- 
try 33,918,000 fr., exclusive of fees, gifts, and 
other allowances from parishioners, communes, 
and departments. 


State of Religion in the United States.—The 
relative strength of the religious denominations 
in America is as follows :—In the Baptist Con- 
nexion there are 6,059 churches, and 434,534 
communicants. The increase of communicants 
during the last year has been upwards of 41,000. 
The total number of churches of the Orthodox Con- 
pana is 1,059 ; ofcommunicants, 140,000. 

he increase during the past year has been 27,252. 
The Presbyterians have 21 Synods, comprising 
110 presbyteries, 2,381 congregations,. 1,935 
preachers, 1,730 ordained Ministers, and 217,348 
communicants. The additions made to the num- 
ber of communicants during the past year have 

mal have 
twelve Bishops, and the — over whom 
they preside is 6,000. The Methodist oer 
lians, or, as they are commonly styled, the Epis- 
copal Methodists, number 548,593 members. 
The United Brethren number 4,000 communi- 
cants ; the Reformed Dutch Church, 79,560; the 
Associate Presbyterians, 12,033 ; the German 
Reformed Church, 17,888; the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, 44,356 ; the Cumberland Presby- 
terians, 10,000; and the Universalists, 4,000. 
The Roman Catholic] population may be stated 
to be 500,000 ; the Associated and other Metho- 
dists, 170,000 ; the Friends, or Quakers, 30,000 ; 
the Unitarians, 16,000; and the New Jerusalem 
Church ; 5000. _— 

The French Colonies.—The “ Annales Mara- 
times,” a work published under the sanction of 
Government, contains the following statement 
of the population and commerce of the French 
Colonies for the year 1831 :—1. Martinique : free 
population, 23,417, of which 11,628 are males, 
and 11,689 females. Population of slaves, 86,299, 
of which 41,825 are males, and 44,474 females ; 
total population, 109,716. Imports of merchan- 
dise, 13, AT] francs; exports of ditto, 12,- 
421,365 francs ; balance in favour of impor- 
tation, 1,133,112 francs. 2. Guadaloupe and 
dependencies: free population 22,324, of which 
10,555 are males, and 11,769 females. Popu- 
lation of slaves, 97,399, of which 47,259 are 
males, and 50,080 females; total population, 
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119,663. Imports of merchandise, 11,053,997 
francs ; exports of ditto, 16,544,171 francs ; differ- 
ence in favour of exportation, 5,490,174 francs. 
3. Guiana: free population, 3786; population of 
slaves, 19,261. % this colony there were 266 
births to 417 deaths. This disproportion, which 
is particularly remarked among the slaves, is ow- 
ing to the disproportion of the sexes. To 7,483 
males, of from 14 to 60 years, there were only 5,835 
females, so that the population diminishes annu- 
ally. The total population in 1831, was 23,047. 
Imports of merchandise, 1,715,100 francs; exports 
of ditto, 1,633,294 francs; balance in favour of 
importation, $1,800 francs. 4. Isle of Bourbon : 
free population, 27,645, of which 14,059 are males, 
and 13,586 females. Population of slaves, 70,295, 
of which 46,803 are males, and 23,482 females; 
the total population is 100,558, including 2,628 
free Indians. Imports of merchandise, 7,335,755 
francs ; exports of ditto, 9,910,980 francs ; differ- 
ence in favour of exportation, 2,575,225 fiancs. 
—Gallignani’s Messenger. 





Newspapers published in Spain.—At Madrid 
—1. Madrid Gazette, the official journal, from 
which disputations in political matters are ex- 
cluded. 2. Spanish Review, a paper entirely de- 
voted to the oss 3 and a late writer in which, 
Don Puno Eurostro, has been banished, for hav- 
ing published in it his opinion on the convoca- 
tion of the Cortes. 3. Literary and Mercantile 
Courier, local commerce and literature. 4. Ad- 
vertising Journal. 5. Commercial Bulletin. At 
Cadiz—The Cadiz Mercantile Journal, which 
publishes only maritime news, and the decrees of 
government. At Seville—Diario de Seville, 
which contains only royal ordinances. At Ba- 
dajoz—the Journal of the town, localities, and a 
few innocent anecdotes. At Saragossa—an ad- 
vertising paper. At Valencia—a Journal, con- 
taining Tocal intelligence and foreign news copied 
strictly from the Madrid Gazette. At Barcelona 
—a Local and Provincial Journal, with occasion- 
al articles on Literature; and a newly-estab- 
lished paper, entitled the Mercantile Journal and 
Political Economist, treating of the Spanish lands 
and the resources of the kingdom. Gallicia—the 
Gallician Courier, which copies the legislative 
and judicial acts from the Madrid Journals. 
Murcia—the Provincial Mercantile Journal, ex- 
clusively devoted to advertisements. Seville— 
Semanario de Agricultura y Actes,’ published in 
London, continued at Seville. 

The half-yearly vensus, made up to June 30, 
states the number of individuals occupying fur- 
nished apartments in Paris at 44,843, of whom 
39,610 are French, and 5,233 foreigners. In the 
return up to January last, the number was 38,492, 
of whom 33,765 were French, and 4,727 foreigners. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Employment of Gelatine from Bones, at the 
Hospital of St. Louis, by M. D’ Arcet.—The ap- 
paratus employed at the Hospital of St. Louis for 
extracting the gelatine from bones has been in 
full activity since the Sth of Octover, 1829. 
Since that time, that is, for three years and three 
menths, it has wrought night and day without 
interruption, and has supplied in that space of 
time 1,059,701 rations of gelatinous solution, and 
2,192 kilogrammes (4,384bs.) of grease. 

All this gelatinous solution has been used in 
the hospital, either in the preparation of broth, 
or mixed with vegetable nourishment: all the 
grease has served instead of butter, in preparing 
the vegetables or ragouts that have been distribut- 
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ed among the sick and labourers; and thus they 
have received better broth and ragouth than in- 
different “ bouilli,” (the meat from which broth 
or soup is made.) 

Since the Hospital of St. John has adopted the 
use of aliment from gelatine, 21,430 sick and 
work people have, in that time, been supported 
by it ; and for the last two years, the governors 
have besides ordered the distribution, every Sun- 
day, of 75 rations of soup and gelatine to the 
poor of the district. More than 29,000 persons, 
therefore, in the course of three years and three 
months, have been supplied at the Hospital of 
St. Louis with more than a million of rations of 
gelatine. 


Cultivation of Walnuts in Cashmere.—There 
are four varieties of walnuts in Cashmere, called 
khanuk-doonoo, which is wild; wantoo, doonoo, 
and kaghzee, which are cultivated. The khanuk- 
doonoo, or forest walnut, is diminutive, with a 
very thick hard shell, and small proportion of 
kernel, so firmly engaged in narrow compartments 
with strong partitions, as not to be worth the 
trouble of extricating. The nut of wantoo is a 
little larger; but the shell cannot be broken 
except by a sharp blow from a stone or hammer; 
nor can the kernel be got out except with diffi- 
culty. The nut of the doonoo is somewhat larger 
still, its shell thick, but in a less degree; the 
kernel large and good, and is readily extracted. 
The kaghzee is so called from its shell being 
almost asthin as paper. It admits of being broken 
by the pressure of the hand, is the largest of the 
whole ; and its kernel is also large, and easily 
removeable. 

It is reported that the kaghzee owes its superi- 
ority to having been engrafted. The nuts, steep- 
ed in water for eight days, are planted in the 
beginning of March, and the shoot makes its 
appearance on the surface of the soil, generally 
about forty days afterwards. If the proprietor 
think proper to engraft the trees, the process is 
performed when the plant is five years old, by the 
method, if I mistake not, of stock-grafting. The 
head being cut off horizontally, to a convenient 
height, is partially slit or opened in its circum- 
ference, and three or four scions are introduced 
into distinct slits, and retained firmly without the 
aid of any binding; but clay-mortar, worked up 
with rice-husks, is put round it, and kept from 
being washed away, by being enveloped in broad 
strips of birch-bark. 





At the Age of ten years the walnut tree in 
Cashmere is in full-bearing; and upon a single 
tree at that period, the average annual number of 
walnuts brought to maturity amounts to about 
25,000. ‘After a few years of full bearing, the 

roduce falls off, and the plant runs into great 
uxuriance of leaf and branch. To remedy this 
effect, the cultivator reduces the tree, topping 
its branches so as to bring it to the state of a 

llard. During the year following, shoots and 
eaves alone are produced; in the following 
season, however, the crop becomes so abundant 
as to compensate for the absence of nuts in the 
preceding year. Again, in a few years, when the 
yield becomes inconsiderable, the process is re- 
peated, and always with similar success. 

The walnuts which fall green furnish the 
material for a colour of the same tint ; this, how- 
ever, is not peat but the husks of the ripe 
— sold to the dyers for the basis of a fixed 

ack, 

When ripe, the fruit of the wantoo walnut is 
retailed in the city for eating, at the rate of a 
hundred for two pice, or about one penny; the 
nuts of the doonoo in the same number for three 
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pice, and of the kaghzee for four pice, or two- 

nce. The country people break the walnuts at 
ome, and carry the kernel alone to market, 
where it is sold to oil-pressers, at the average rate 
of seven rupees per khurwar, or ass-load. About 
12,000 ass-loads of walnut kernels are annually 
appropriated to the oil-press in Cashmere, pro- 
ducing in the gross return of oil and oil-cakes 
1,013,000 rupees, independently of the nuts eaten 
by man. Walnut-oil is preferred to linseed-oil, 
for all the uses to which the latter is.applied ; and 
in Cashmere, as on the continent of enon is 
used in cookery and for burning in lamps, neither 
clogging the wick nor giving too much smoke. 
Walnut-oil is exported to Tibut, and brings a 
considerable profit. It is somewhat extraordinary 
that a tree which furnishes timber durable and 
handsome, and a nut which yields valuable oil, 
should not be more cultivated in Britain. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Cane Rifle ; being an improvement on Rifles 
and Guns.—Our readers are aware that guns or 
rifles in canes are not new, but of course ingenuity 
may devise many novel modes of arranging the 
parts of such an instrument; that before us exhibits 
much skill, but still we think the instrument 
itself, however made, will never supersede the 
sportsman’s gun or rifle; and that for defence and 
offence but few need it, and but few, therefore, 
ought to carry it. As in many other cases, how- 
ever, we cannot readily describe the peculiar 
arrangements of this cane rifle, although one 

int may be noticed which will be easily com- 
prehended. The head of the cane draws back, 
so as to expose the lock, and then bends down 
upon a joint, assuming a form something like the 
butt of a gunstock. 


Newly-discovered Substance.—Mr. J. M. Cor- 
bet, of Salop, in a letter to the Editor of the 
“Mechanics’ Magazine,” gives the following 
particulars of a newly-discovered substance, to 
which he proposes to give the name of Thiogen : 
—“I enclosed some sulphur ina glass tube of 
two feet long by one inch in diameter. I 
avery fine spiral wire through the sulphur, and 
then fixed the whole in a metallic lightning con- 
ductor, which was insulated above the sulphur 
apparatus. The glass tube was so contrived that 
any air coming from it would pass into a receiver 
laced for its reception. I now waited for the 
ightning to pass down the rod, and had in only 
two months to witness the effects of it on the 
sulphur, as a violent shock of lightning passed 
down my conductor. On visiting the spot, I 
found the spiral wire fused, and the lower part of 
the sulphur changed into a powder as white as 
snow, and my ~eceiver full of hydrogen. I have 
named this substance Thiogen ; its specific gravity 
is 1.707. It has a great affinity for hydrogen, and 
converts muriatic acid into chlorine. It converts 
oil and fat into carbon in quite a new state, the 
carbon being white, soft, and nearly transparent, 
after having lost its hydrogen. Thiogen en 
poses phosphorus by depriving it of hydrogen ; the 
remaining part is a new and very inflammable gas, 
the colour of chlorine.” 


LITERARY REPORT. 


“ Tilustrations of the Botany and other Branches 
of the Natural History of the Himalayan Moun- 








tains, and of the Flora of Cashmere,” by J. F. 
Royle, Esq., F.L.S. &c. 

“ Sketches of the Domestic Manners and Social 
Condition of the White, Coloured, and Negro 
— of the West Indies,” by Mrs. Carmi- 
chael. 

Messrs. Ackermann and Co. announce “ Two 
Series of Coloured Views of Niagara and Quebec,” 
from Drawings taken on the spot by Lieut.- 
Colonel Cockburn. 

“Theory of Pneumatology,” in reply to the 

uestion, ‘‘ What ought to be believed or disbe- 
lieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, and 
Apparitions?” by Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung- 
Sti ling, late Professor of the Universities of 
Heidelburgh and Marburgh, and Privy Councillor 
to the Grand Duke of Baden. From the German, 
by Samuel Jackson. 

“ A Memoir of Baron Cuvier,” by Mrs. Lee, 
with Portrait. 

“ Lectures on Painting,” delivered at the Royal 
Academy, by Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. 

“The History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland” from the Accession of James I., by J. S. 
Reid, D.D. 

“ Retzsch’s Outlines to Macbeth” will appear 
in the course of the summer. 

A new: and splendid Annual to be called the 
“ Oriental Annual,” from original Drawings by 
W. Daniell, Esq., R.A., is announced ; the Litera- 
ry Department by the Rev. H. Chaunter, B.D. 


_ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables 
found in the Carboniferous and Oolitic its 
of Great Britain described and illustrated, by 
H. Witham, 4to. 

Facts, not Fables, by C. Williams, 18mo: 

The Colonies: treating of their value general- 
3 of the Ionian Islands in particular, and the 

dministration of Sir F. Adam; by Col. C. J. 
.- ~*~ 8vo., cloth. 

he Provost of Paris,a Tale of the Court of 
Charles VI. by W. S. Browning, 3 vols., 12mo., 

Montague ; or, Is this Religion? by Charles B. 

— new edition, 12mo., cloth. 

arrative of Voyages to explore the Shores of 
Africa, Arabia, pe Madagascar, by Captain 
Owen, R. N., 2vols., 8vo., bds. 

Life of Gouverneur Morris, by Jared Sparks, 
3 vols., 8vo. 

Taxation of the British Empire, by R. M. Mar- 
tin, 12mo., cloth. 

Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers 
excluding Men of Genius from the Public, post 
8vo., bds. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life, by Lady 
Morgan, 2 vols., post 8vo., bds. 

Character, or Jew and Gentile, a Tale, by Mrs. 
Leman Grimstone, 2 vols., post 8vo., bds. 

The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical 
Science, No. IX., 8vo. 

Ritson’s Ancient Popular Poetry, crown 8vo. 
cloth. 

Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern 
Australia, by Capt. C. Strutt, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Sir Guy de Lusignan, by Miss Knight, 2 vols. 
post Svo. 

Some Account of the English Stage from the 
Restoration in 1660 to 1830, 10 vols., 8vo. 

Main’s Illustrations of Vegetable Physiology, 


2mo. 
The Village Belles, a Novel, 3 vols., post 8vo. 
England and the English, by E. L. Bulwer 
2 vols., 8vo. 
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AFEW WORDS FROM THE PROPRIETOR. 


Tne Farewell Address of Mr. Bulwer is 
still fresh in the recollection of our readers ; 
and now that the editorial duties of that 
gentleman have ceased, and the New Month- 
ly Magazine begins to pursue its career un- 
der a new direction, the Poprietor feels that 
he also has a duty to perform. To the late 
Editor his acknowledgments are first due ; 
and could he have devoted to the work his 
undivided energies—had not the pressure of 
public business, and a multitude of other 
pursuits interfered with the increasing de- 
mands which it made upon his time and 
talents—Mr. Colburn could not but have re- 
gretted his retirement. 

The readers of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, previously to Mr. Bulwer’s undertak- 
ing the task of Editor, are aware that its 
chief claim upon public patronage was 
founded, not on its political, but on its litera- 
ry character; that politics were by no 
means prominent in its pages; that when 
occasionally introduced they were in no 
sense of the term ultra, yet always adhering 
to liberal and constitutional principles, while 
studiously avoiding the heats and animosi- 
ties of party. During the late political fer- 
mentation, it was both natural and excusa- 
ble that its Editor, a Member of Parliament, 
and strongly imbued with a political bias, 
should have stamped much of the character 
of his own views upon the Periodical under 

‘his control ; and his political Essays form, 
in the opinion of many, an exceedingly valu- 
able portion ofthe work. But, witha change 
of management, it is the intention of the 
Proprietor to effect a change of plan, and to 
deviate less in future from the quiet and 
pleasant paths of literature into the “fumum, 
strepitumque,” the smoke and turmoil, of 
politics. He feels, moreover, that the un- 
disturbed energies of more than one master- 
mind may be advantageously directed to the 
Publication, in order that the result may be 
commensurate with the growing spirit of the 
age, which demands, in a Magazine, not 
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only articles connected with criticism and 
other portions of the belles-lettres, but what- 
ever can amuse, instruct, and refine ; nar- 
ratives of life and adventure—illustrations of 
personal character—anecdotes—the happy 
sallies of humour—and the loftier exercise 
of imagination. 

The Proprietor has accordingly taken 
measures to secure, by a concentration of 
minds suited to every department of the 
work, all that the public can possibly desire 
—all that is requisite to render the Publica- 
tion deserving of the continued support of 
the different classes of the community, to 
whom this species of literature is at once a 
necessity and a luxury; and it will be the 
aim of those who have the honour of con- 
ducting it, to raise its character to a yet 
higher point than it has hitherto attained. 


ON THE ANONYMOUS IN PERIODICALS. 


Wuetuer it be from the obtuseness of 
our understanding or the inveteracy of our 
prejudice, we confess we are not yet con- 
verts to Mr. Bulwer’s arguments* against 
preserving the anonymous in periodicals. 
It appears to us that he confounds the abuses 
of the thing with the thing itself, and that, 
after his admissions, his objections may be 
easily neutralized, if not refuted. We think 
that the anonymous, as it more especially 
regards periodical criticism, ought to be the 
rule, and affixing the name of the writer to 
any particular article the exception ;—nay, 
we advance a step farther, and, notwith- 
standing recent and splendid examples to 
the contrary, we maintain that the editorial 
function itself should be sustained anony- 
mously,—at least, that the name of the edi- 
tor, if known at all, should be rather under- 
stood than avowed; and though at present 
we cannot enter into the question at large, 





* England and the English. By Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, Esq. M.P., Author of “ Pelham,” “Dev- 
ereux,” and “ Eugene Aram.” 2 vols. London. 
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we shall assign a few reasons in support of 
the views we entertain upon the subject. 

Of course, when we speak of periodical crit- 
icism, we must be understood to mean those 
reviews and literary notices which regard 
books, and not men,—which point out fairly 
and fearlessly the excellencies and faults of 
writers, the good or evil principles, the nature 
and tendency of their works,—without med- 
dling with their private history, or referring 
to them in any other light than as they are 
exhibited in their productions ; and thus our 
attention is confined wholly to “the advan- 
tage of the anonymous in literary criticism ;” 
and to that advantage chiefly as it affects the 
public. Far be it from us to advocate posi- 
tive deception under any of its forms ; but 
there are illusions which are entirely ex- 
empt from mischievous intention,—which 
are allied to good rather than to evil,—which 
are “shadows of beauty and shadows of 
power.” One of these happily pervades the 
public mind on the subject of periodical 
criticism. Our leading reviews are suppos- 
ed to be the united efforts of some of the 
greatest names in our literature ; hence the 
influence they exert over the opinions, 
tastes, and pursuits of so large a portion of 
our countrymen. We may ask—would they 
be better conducted, or would the articles 
be better written, if Mr. Bulwer’s sugges- 
tion were adopted? With the anonymous, 
too, the illusion would vanish. Criticism, 
by unveiling its mysteries, would sacrifice 
its power over others, and would itself de- 
generate into feebleness; the decisions of 
the imaginary areopagus would be exchang- 
ed for the unsupported nothings of individu- 
al opinion ; all the jealousies and enmities, 
the partialities and sycophancies, which are 
now concealed behind “ the curtain of peri- 
odical criticism,” would then be revealed to 
the public eye ; the literary profession would 
become odious and contemptible; authors 
would flatter critics —critics would return 
the compliment with interest ; or the bitter- 
ness of malice between contending rivals, 
which now flows in an under-current, and 
which is scarcely known to exist but to the 
parties themselves, would then rise up to 
the surface, and become the object of uni- 
versal disgust. Mr. Bulwer maintains that 
“nearly all criticism at this day is the public 
effect of private acquaintance.” We scarce- 
ly know how to reconcile this assertion with 
what he says in the very next page. It is 
an odd acquaintanceship which gives such 
proofs of affection. “Were a sudden reve- 
lation of the mysteries of the craft now to 
be made, what, oh! what would be the rage, 
the astonishment of the public! What men 
of straw in the rostra, pronouncing fiats on 
the immortal writings of the age! what 
geowee at the difference between a straight 
1 





ne and a curve, deciding upon the highest 
questions of art! what stop-watch gazers 
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lecturing on the drama! what disappointed 
novelists, writhing poets, saleless historians, 
senseless essuyists, wreaking their wrath ona 
lucky rival! What Damons heaping impartial 
eulogia on their scribbling Pythias! what 
presumption! what falsehood! what igno- 
rance! what deceit! what malice in cen- 
sure! what dishonesty in praise! Such a 
revelation would be worthy a Quevedo to 
describe!” We humbly conceive that it 
is better for the public to be without such a 
revelation, because, in our opinion, it would 
be extremely partial and unjust. For even 
Mr. Bulwer, in another part of his second 
volume, tells us that the reason we have no 
great works, though we abound in great 
writers, is that they have devoted so much 
of their talents to periodical miscellanies,— 
and chiefly, as it appears, to periodical eriti- 
cism. “Itis in these journals,” he observes, 
“that the most eminent of our recent men 
of letters have chiefly obtained their renown. 
It is here that we find the sparkling and 
sarcastic Jeffrey ; the incomparable humour 
and transparent logic of Sydney Smith ; the 
rich and glowing criticism of Wilson, the 
nervous vigour end brilliant imagination of 
Macaulay (who, if he had not been among 
the greatest of English orators, would have 
been among the most commanding of Eng- 
lish authors ;) it is in periodicals (that is, in 
reviews) that many of the most beautiful 
evidences of Southey’s rich taste and an- 
tique stateliness of mind are to be sought.” 
The whole case therefore is not so bad as 
Mr. Bulwer’s first enunciation might lead us 
to apprehend ; and perhaps the public will 
suffer no very serious inconvenience if they 
be left to imagine, when they are dissatisfied 
with a critical article, that it is the production 
of some insignificant underlin of the craft: and 
when they are instructed and delighted, that 
they are receiving the lessons of wisdom and 
the decisions of taste from the first savans of 
the age. Why dissolve the illusion? for, 
after all, talent will find its own level, 
whether with or without a name. Anony- 
mous opinion on literary subjects, unsup- 
ported by the requisite qualifications which 
entitle it to respect, goes for very little with 
the thinking part of the community, and a 
responsible name would add nothing to its 
weight or importance. A well-written arti- 
cle will make its own way on the strength 
of its intrinsic value, as “good wine needs 
no bush;” while the fact of the writer being 
unknown will be so far an advantage, that 
every reader who admires it will ascribe it 
to his favourite author. Thus, to one it will 
come recommended with all the interest at- 
tached to the genius of Campbell, while an- 
other will imagine himself to be charmed 
with the wit of Bulwer or the eloquence of 
Macaulay. ; 
We question whether the great writers, 
whose names Mr. Bulwer thus associates 
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with our periodical criticism, would have 
attained that renown which it has conferred 
upon them, if they had been compelled to 
affix their signatures to their respective con- 
tributions. Had this been the case, we are 
persuaded that the works in which those 
contributions appeared would have mate- 
rially suffered, both in circulation and in- 
fluence. The anonymous threw them just 
so far into the distance as to render them 
a constellation, each contributing to the 
splendour of each, forming to appearance 
one grand Juminary in the literary heavens. 
Though anonymous, they were not un- 
known ;—there were those who could dis- 
cern and call them all by their names; 
there was enough of mystery and revela- 
tion to awaken curiosity and to satisfy in- 
quiry. This has long been the charm of 
our periodical literature, and we wish not to 
have the illusion destroyed. 

But were it practicable to abolish the 
anonymous in this department of letters, 
what benefit would it confer upon the pub- 
lic? and what would be its effect upon the 
literary profession ? 

We should no longer have articles, but 
treatises. This is an abuse to which the 
present system has lent considerable aid. 
Our best writers, aware that their connex- 
ion with any given review is no secret, have 
been ambitious of establishing their own 
fame, and often at the expense of the works 
which have furnished them with their mate- 
rials, and which they have scarcely deigned 
tonotice. Thus, the true end of criticism 
is defeated, and great injustice is done to 
authors and to the public. If this has been 
the result of partially withdrawing the veil 
between the critic and his readers, would 
not its entire removal increase the evil a 
thousand fold? But the worst consequence 
to be apprehended from such a change 
would be the establishment of a critical 
oligarchy. Publishers must then purchase 
names as well as articles; names would be 
the strongest reasons—none but authors of 
a commanding reputation would be privileg- 
ed to exercise the functions of a reviewer, 
anda few therefore would soon usurp the 
entire censorship of the press. On the lit- 
erary profession the change contemplated 
would produce the most injurious effects ; 
we have already hinted at afew. Authors 
reviewing authors (as such) must place them- 
selves in no very enviable relative position. 
Where their literary importance is nearly 
equal, they will fear and flatter each other; 
and where there is in this respect any very 
marked disparity, there will be creeping ob- 
sequiousness on the one hand, and an ill- 
suppressed insolence, or a condescending 
air of patronage on the other. The anon- 
ymous system, as far as the public and the 





profession are concerned, is certainly not 
liable to abuses of this kind. The tone of 
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criticism, which is that of a judge, and not 
of an advocate, is likewise il] suited to the 
courtesy and modesty with which one indi- 
vidual writer ought to treat the works of a 
contemporary. ‘The anonymous, and the 
mysteriousness attached to the plura unit 
We, seem best adapted to the chair of crit- 
icism. The individual is merged in the 
court which he represents, and he speaks 
not in his own name, but ex cathedrd. Who 
does not feel conscious of this when he 
takes up the judgments which are pronounc- 
ed in our monthly and quartily periodicals ? 
the decisions are oracular. What a totally 
different air would they assume, and how 
soon would they dwindle into the insignifi- 
cance of mere individual opinion, if the 
name of the writer of each article were 
appended at the end! 

The worst abuses of the anonymous may, 
according to Mr. Bulwer’s own showing, be 
corrected without resorting to the very 
questionable expedient which he recom- 
mends. The authors of these abuses are as 
well known to those who have the power of 
exposing and punishing them, as they would 
be if their names and offences were pub- 
lished in the “ Hue and Cry, or the Rogues’ 
Gazette.” The anonymous does not screen 
a libeller from detection and chastisement. 
A name with all the responsibility attached 
to it is no security against the coarsest vio- 
lations of the decencies of society. 

We shall treat very briefly the delicate 
point of anonymous editorship; we are con- 
vinced that this, too, has advantages, which 
its opposite cannot counterbalance. If a 
name is to give importance to editorial dig- 
nity, it must, of course, be one of consider- 
able note. The individual so ostensibly 
sustaining an office that, if well dis- 
charged, must employ the greatest portion 
of his time, must nevertheless feel that he 
has to take care of his reputation as an 
author, advance his fortunes, and attend to 
the public and private avocations which his 
celebrity has opened to him. These ex- 
haust his energies. He thinks occasionally 
of his duties as an editor—procrastinates— 
to-morrow will give more leisure—an unex- 
pected and indispensable engagemeut con- 
sumes the morrow—the month advances— 
the day of publication presses upon him 
with alarming celerity—he is totally unpre- 
pared—he sits down to write; but he must 
produce something worthy of his fame— 
something that will justify the high expecta- 
tions of the public. In this he either fails 
or succeeds according as he is in or out of 
the vein. In fact, a great name does little 
in advancing the real and substantial inter- 
ests of aperiodical. The anonymous might, 
in this view, therefore, be preferred. 

We have devoted so much space to the 
consideration of a point on which Mr. Bul- 
wer lays considerable stress, and which 
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we shall assign a few reasons in support of 
the views we entertain upon the subject. 
Of course, when we speak of periodical crit- 
icism, we must be understood to mean those 
reviews and literary notices which regard 
books, and not men,—which point out fairly 
and fearlessly the excellencies and faults of 
writers, the good or evil principles, the nature 
and tendency of their works,—without med- 
dling with their private history, or referring 
to them in any other light than as they are 
exhibited in their productions ; and thus our 
attention is confined wholly to “the advan- 
tage of the anonymous in literary criticism ;” 
and to that advantage chiefly as it affects the 
public. Far be it from us to advocate posi- 
tive deception under any of its forms ; but 
there are illusions which are entirely ex- 
empt from mischievous intention,—which 
are allied to good rather than to evil,—which 
are “shadows of beauty and shadows of 
power.” One of these happily pervades the 
public mind on the subject of periodical 
criticism. Our leading reviews are suppos- 
ed to be the united efforts of some of the 
greatest names in our literature; hence the 
influence they exert over the opinions, 
tastes, and pursuits of so large a portion of 
our countrymen. We may ask—would they 
be better conducted, or would the articles 
be better written, if Mr. Bulwer’s sugges- 
tion were adopted? With the anonymous, 
too, the illusion would vanish. Criticism, 
by unveiling its mysteries, would sacrifice 
its power over others, and would itself de- 
generate into feebleness; the decisions of 
the imaginary areopagus would be exchang- 
ed for the unsupported nothings of individu- 
al opinion ; all the jealousies and enmities, 
the partialities and sycophancies, which are 
now concealed behind “ the curtain of peri- 
odical criticism,” would then be revealed to 
the public eye ; the literary profession would 
become odious and contemptible; authors 
would flatter critics,—critics would return 
the compliment with interest; or the bitter- 
ness of malice between contending rivals, 
which now flows in an under-current, and 
which is scarcely known to exist but to the 
parties themselves, would then rise up to 
the surface, and become the object of uni- 
versal disgust. Mr. Bulwer maintains that 
“nearly all criticism at this day is the public 
effect of private acquaintance.” We scarce- 
ly know how to reconcile this assertion with 
what he says in the very next page. It is 
an odd acquaintanceship which gives such 
proofs of affection. “Were a sudden reve- 
lation of the mysteries of the craft now to 
be made, what, oh! what would be the rage, 
the astonishment of the public! What men 
of straw in the rostra, pronouncing fiats on 
the immortal writings of the age! what 
guessers at the difference between a straight 
line and a curve, deciding upon the highest 
questions of art! what stop-watch gazers 
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lecturing on the drama! what disappointed 
novelists, writhing poets, saleless historians, 
senseless essuyists, wreaking their wrath ona 
lucky rival! What Damons heaping impartial 
eulogia on their scribbling Pythias! what 
presumption! what falsehood! what igno- 
rance! what deceit! what malice in cen- 
sure! what dishonesty in praise! Such a 
revelation would be worthy a Quevedo to 
describe!” We humbly conceive that it 
is better for the public to be without such a 
revelation, because, in our opinion, it would 
be extremely partial and unjust. For even 
Mr. Bulwer, in another part of his second 
volume, tells us that the reason we have no 
great works, though we abound in great 
writers, is that they have devoted so much 
of their talents to periodical miscellanies,— 
and chiefly, as it appears, to periodical eriti- 
cism. “Itis in these journals,” he observes, 
“that the most eminent of our recent men 
of letters have chiefly obtained their renown, 
It is here that we find the sparkling and 
sarcastic Jeffrey ; the incomparable humour 
and transparent logic of Sydney Smith ; the 
rich and glowing criticism of Wilson, the 
nervous vigour and brilliant imagination of 
Macaulay (who, if he had not been among 
the greatest of English orators, would have 
been among the most commanding of Eng- 
lish authors ;) it is in periodicals (that is, in 
reviews) that many of the most beautiful 
evidences of Southey’s rich taste and an- 
tique stateliness of mind are to be sought.” 
The whole case therefore is not so bad as 
Mr. Bulwer’s first enunciation might lead us 
to apprehend ; and perhaps the public will 
suffer no very serious inconvenience if they 
be left to imagine, when they are dissatisfied 
with a critical article, that it is the production 
of some insignificant underlin of the craft: and 
when they are instructed and delighted, that 
they are receiving the lessons of wisdom and 
the decisions of taste from the first savans of 
the age. Why dissolve the illusion? for, 
after all, talent will find its own level, 
whether with or without a name. Anony- 
mous opinion on literary subjects, unsup- 
ported by the requisite qualifications which 
entitle it to respect, goes for very little with 
the thinking part of the community, and a 
responsible name would add nothing to its 
weight or importance. A well-written arti- 
cle will make its own way on the strength 
of its intrinsic value, as “good wine needs 
no bush;” while the fact of the writer being 
unknown will be so far an advantage, that 
every reader who admires it will ascribe it 
to his favourite author. Thus, to one it will 
come recommended with all the interest at- 
tached to the genius of Campbell, while an- 
other will imagine himself to be charmed 
with the wit of Bulwer or the eloquence of 
Macaulay. 

We question whether the great writers, 
whose names Mr. Bulwer thus associates 
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with our periodical criticism, would have 
attained that renown which it has conferred 
upon them, if they had been compelled to 
aflix their signatures to their respective con- 
tributions. Had this been the case, we are 
persuaded that the works in which those 
contributions appeared would have mate- 
rially suffered, both in circulation and in- 
fluence. The anonymous threw them just 
so far into the distance as to render them 
a constellation, each contributing to the 
splendour of each, forming to appearance 
one grand luminary in the literary heavens. 
Though anonymous, they were not un- 
known ;—there were those who could dis- 
cern and call them all by their names; 
there was enough of mystery and revela- 
tion to awaken curiosity and to satisfy in- 
quiry. This has long been the charm of 
our periodical literature, and we wish not to 
have the illusion destroyed. 

But were it practicable to abolish the 
anonymous in this department of letters, 
what benefit would it confer upon the pub- 
lic? and what would be its effect upon the 
literary profession ? 

We should no longer have articles, but 
treatises. This is an abuse to which the 
present system has lent considerable aid. 
Our best writers, aware that their connex- 
ion with any given review is no secret, have 
been ambitious of establishing their own 
fame, and often at the expense of the works 
which have furnished them with their mate- 
rials, and which they have scarcely deigned 
tonotice. Thus, the true end of criticism 
is defeated, and great injustice is done to 
authors and to the public. If this has been 
the result of partially withdrawing the veil 
between the critic and his readers, would 
not its entire removal increase the evil a 
thousand fold? But the worst consequence 
to be apprehended from such a change 
would be the establishment of a critical 
oligarchy. Publishers must then purchase 
names as well as articles; names would be 
the strongest reasons—none but authors of 
a commanding reputation would be privileg- 
ed to exercise the functions of a reviewer, 
anda few therefore would soon usurp the 
entire censorship of the press. On the lit- 
erary profession the change contemplated 
would produce the most injurious effects ; 
we have already hinted at afew. Authors 
reviewing authors (as such) must place them- 
selves in no very enviable relative position. 
Where their literary importance is nearly 
equal, they will fear and flatter each other ; 
and where there is in this respect any very 
marked disparity, there will be creeping ob- 
sequiousness on the one hand, and an ill- 
suppressed insolence, or a condescending 
ar of patronage on the other. The anon- 
ymous system, as far as the public and the 
profession are concerned, is certainly not 
liable to abuses of this kind. The tone of 
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criticism, which is that of a judge, and not 
of an advocate, is likewise ill suited to the 
courtesy and modesty with which one indi- 
vidual writer ought to treat the works of a 
contemporary. The anonymous, and the 
mysteriousness attached to the plura unit 
We, seem best adapted to the chair of crit- 
icism. The individual is merged in the 
court which he represents, and he speaks 
not in his own name, but er cathedrad. Who 
does not feel conscious of this when he 
takes up the judgments which are pronounc- 
ed in our monthly and quartily periodicals ? 
the decisions are oracular. What a totally 
different air would they assume, and how 
soon would they dwindle into the insignifi- 
cance of mere individual opinion, if the 
name of the writer of each article were 
appended at the end! 

The worst abuses of the anonymous may, 
according to Mr. Bulwer’s own showing, be 
corrected without resorting to the very 
questionable expedient which he recom- 
mends. The authors of these abuses are as 
well known to those who have the power of 
exposing and punishing them, as they would 
be if their names and offences were pub- 
lished in the “ Hue and Cry, or the Rogues’ 
Gazette.” The anonymous does not screen 
a libeller from detection and chastisement. 
A name with all the responsibility attached 
to it is no security against the coarsest vio- 
lations of the decencies of society. 

We shall treat very briefly the delicate 
point of anonymous editorship; we are con- 
vinced that this, too, has advantages, which 
its opposite cannot counterbalance. If a 
name is to give importance to editorial dig- 
nity, it must, of course, be one of consider- 
able note. The individual so ostensibly 
sustaining an office that, if well dis- 
charged, must employ the greatest portion 
of his time, must nevertheless feel that he 
has to take care of his reputation as an 
author, advance his fortunes, and attend to 
the public and private avocations which his 
celebrity has opened to him. These ex- 
haust his energies. He thinks occasionally 
of his duties as an editor—procrastinates— 
to-morrow will give more leisure—an unex- 
pected and indispensable engagemeut con- 
sumes the morrow—the month advances— 
the day of publication presses upon him 
with alarming celerity—he is totally unpre- 
pared—he sits down to write; but he must 
produce something worthy of his fame— 
something that will justify the high expecta- 
tions of the public. In this he either fails 
or succeeds according as he is in or out of 
the vein. In fact, a great name does little 
in advancing the real and substantial inter- 
ests of aperiodical. The anonymous might, 
in this view, therefore, be preferred. 

We have devoted so much space to the 
consideration of a point on which Mr. Bul- 
wer lays considerable stress, and which 
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forms an appropriate introduction to the first 
Number of a work which is no longer under 
his auspices, and which will now be conduct- 
ed in opposition to one of his favourite prin- 
ciples, that we must defer till our next Num- 
ber a separate examination of the entire 
performance which illustrates his genius, 
developes his resources, and exhibits him as 
one of the first writers of the age—in the 
meantime, heartily wishing him success in 
the high career of social improvement which 
he has marked out for himself and his illus- 
trious compatriots. 


MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE LATE 
EDMUND KEAN. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 


Ir is full twenty years since I first met 
with Kean, and just six since I last saw 
him. During the interval between the two 
periods I had some opportunities of know- 
ing this highly-gifted individual, with re- 
spect to whom the laws which regulate 
mortality seemed in some measure reversed 
—Nature having made him a great actor, 
and art having transformed him into a 
remarkable man. - In Kean’s professional 
displays there was no evidence of study ; 
in his personal conduct all appeared to 
result from it alone. The laborious efforts 
which usually form the artist were unknown 
and unnecessary to him; or rather he 
resorted to them only in order to warp his 
character from its original bent. Impulse 
was the spring of his greatness on the 
stage—straining for effect the cause of the 
littleness and lowness of his social career. 

In tracing ever so brief and faint a record 
of such a being as Kean, it is impossible to 
be entirely insensible to some dramatic and 
moral “visitings.” But I shall let them 
pass. I am neither the critic nor the 
biographer of Kean. I presume to claim 
no competence for either office: and I can 
only hope—at a moment when his memory 
shines full on the public mind—to give a 
few sketches which this strong light may 
bring out into relief. Anecdotes of dis- 
tinguished authors are interesting, as illus- 
trations of works which never die. But 
reminiscences of great actors are due to the 
public, from whom their perishable talents 
are withdrawn for ever; and doubly due to 
the individual, who leaves behind but doubt- 
ful records of his fame. I shall depict 
Kean in the various aspect of merit and 
fault which I observed during our snatches 
of acquaintanceship. If I did not think that 
the former predominated, my pen should 
leave both untouched. 

I cannot recall exactly the year in which 
I happened to be stationed in the barracks 
of Waterford, in the south of Ireland, at 
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that time the head-quarters of the regiment 
in which I was a subaltern. The dates and 
data of those days have almost all slipped, 
sand-like, from one end of Time’s glass; 
and it is hard to separate and arrange them 
as they lie confounded in the other. How 
difficult is.it even to remember distinctly 
what were the pains and what the pleasures 
of youth! The very inixture of both, and 
the confusion in which they blended togeth- 
er, were perhaps the causes of their acute- 
ness at the time, as it is of their vagueness 
now. But there is a certain pursuit—one 
of the minor enjoyments of life—which has, 
for me, always preserved its attraction 
intact ; I mean the exercise of fencing. It 
was my attachment to it that led to my 
personal knowledge of Kean. 

In the days I speak of, and long after, I 
never lost an opportunity of encountering 
amateurs and professors of “the noble 
science of defence.” I frequently took up 
the foils with a little lieutenant of a troop of 
artillery which formed part of the Water- 
ford garrison; and few days passed without 
our measuring blades together. 

I was one evening walking with this 
brother idler on the public promenade 
called “the Mall;” and, passing by the 
theatre, which had been within a day or two 
occupied by a strolling company, we looked 
at the play-bill, and found that the perfor- 
mances for that evening consisted of 
“ Hamlet,”—the principal character not let 
out by particular desire,—and some farce, 
the name and nature of which I forget. 
We voted the first four acts of the tragedy 
“a bore ;” but agreed to go in for half an 
hour, at the commencement of the cele- 
brated fencing-scene tetween Hamlet and 
Laertes, just to see what sort of affair the 
strollers would make of it. 

In due time, the door-keeper, to whom we 
expressed our intention, and who was alive 
to the importance of two box-ticket-takers, 
came to seek us in a neighbouring billiard- 
room. He announced the —- the 
fifth act of the play ; and we arrived in time 
to take possession of a very empty stage- 
box, and hear Osrick’s invitation to Hamlet 
lisped out, with the usual vulgar caricature 
of court foppery regularly exhibited by 
theatre-royal comedians, as well as by our 
Waterford candle-snuffer. When the fenc- 
ing-bout was actually commencing, and 
we were reasonably amused by the clumsi- 
ness of this same Osrick, who handled the 
foils as a farmer would a hop-pole, we 
turned our attention to the chief actors in 
the scene, who soon stood in position, and 
prepared for the assault. 

The young man who played Laertes was 
extremely handsome and very tall; and a 
pair of high-heeled boots added so much to 
his natural stature, that the little, pale, thin 
man who represented Hamlet appeared a 
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mere pigmy beside him. Laertes com- 
menced, after slurring “for better for worse” 
through the usual salute, to push carte and 
tierce, which might, as far as the scientific 
use of the small sword was concerned, have 
been as correctly termed cart and horse. 

My companion, who had by no means a 
poor opinion of his own skill, and who was 
rather unmerciful towards the awkwardness 
of others, laughed outright, and in a manner 
sufficient to disconcert even an adroit per- 
former. He proposed to me to leave the 
place, calling out theatrically, “ Hold ! 
enough!”—and I might have agreed, had I 
not thought I perceived in the Hamlet a 
quiet gracefulness of manner, while he par- 
ried the cut-and-thrust attacks of his adver- 
sary, as well as a quick glance of haughty 
resentment at the uncivil laugh by which 
they were noticed. When he began to 
return the lounges, secundum artem, we 
were quite taken by surprise, to see the 
carriage and action of a practised swords- 
man; and as he went through the whole 
perfonnance, we were satisfied that we had, 
in the phrase of Osrick aforesaid, made 


“ A hit—a very palpable hit.’”’ 


We immediately inquired of the woman 
who filled the nearly sinecure place of 
money-taker, as to the gentleman whose 
“excellence for his weapon” had so pleas- 
antly surprised us. She told us that his 
name was Kean, that he was an actor of 
first-rate talent, chief tragic hero (for they 
were all honourable men) of the company ; 
and also the principal singer, stage-mana- 
ger, and getter-up of pantomimes, and one 
of the best Harlequins in Wales or the 
west of England. Coming closer to the 
point of our anxiety, she let us know that 
Mr. Kean gave lessons in fencing, and also 
in boxing—that he was married to a 
Waterford lady, supporting himself, his 
wife, and child, and carefully filling all the 
parts herein detailed, for a salary of a 
guinea and a half a week. 

Such, at the period I mention, was the situ- 
ation of the great tragedian who was soon to 
produce a sensation in London, unparalleled 
since Garrick electrified the town on the 
boards of Goodman’s Fields. Kean was at 
this time attached to the Swansea Compa- 
ny, which regularly crossed the Channel to 
perform in Waterford for two or three 
months each year. It was under the man- 
agement of old Cherry, author of “ The 
Soldier’s Daughter,” who, on the night I 
first saw Kean, played Polonius to his 
Hamlet; while one of the minor parts 
(Rosencrantz or Guildenstern) was filled by 
James Sheridan Knowles, the now cele- 
brated dramatist. I remember Mr. Knowles 
at that time publishing a little volume of 
poems by subscription, and my adding my 
name to the list of five-shilling patrons to 








this attempt, which contained some very 
pretty things, and one rather long piece 
called “The Smuggler,” which was ex- 
tremely spirited. But had Shakspeare 
himself published in our days, in the char- 
acter of a poor player, and by subscription, I 
doubt if his best play would have produced 
him salt to his porridge. 

My companion and myself sought out 
Kean without loss of time; and we soon 
arranged with him hours for fencing-matches 
at our respective barrack-rooms. But though 
we managed that he should not quite lose 
his labour, his visits were not made in the 
capacity of master, for we were either of us 
quite a match for him. 

Nothing could exceed Kean’s good con- 
duct and unpresuming manners during some 
weeks that I knew him in this way. Seve- 
ral of the officers of the garrison met him 
with us on these occasions, and a strong 
interest was excited for him. He owed to 
this cause, I believe, rather than to any just 
appreciation of his professional merit, a good 
benefit, and some private kindnesses. But 
when I look back to that period, in which 
his talent was certainly as matured as in 
two or three years later, I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that he played so well then 
as when he filled me with such delight on 
the boards of old Drury. A man of his 
vigorous genius required excitement to 
bring it into full play. His bold concep- 
tions and original style must have wanted, 
even to himself, some stronger test than his 
own judgment, displayed as they were in 
the confined sphere of little country thea- 
tres. And all that has since been received 
with such enthusiasm must then have been 
considered at the best as doubtful and ob- 
scure. Kean was decidedly considered far 
superior to his immediate associates, or to 
strolling players generally, in the common 
acceptation of the term. But he might have 
gone on, perhaps, to the present time, as 
the hero of such companies as old Cherry’s, 
had not one chance critic, Dr. Drury, of 
Harrow, possessed discrimination enough to 
feel his merit, and influence sufficient to 
bring it into notice. f 

The last thing I recollect of Kean in 
Waterford was the performance for his 
benefit. The play was Hannah More's 
tragedy of “ Percy,” in which he, of course, 
played the hero. Elwina was played by 
Mrs. Kean, “her first (and I am pretty sure 
her last) appearance on any stage.” Noth- 
ing could be more médiocre than her per- 
formance; yet she was applauded to her 
heart’s content. Kean was so popular, 
both as an actor and from the excellent 
character he bore, that the audience 
thought less of the actress’s demerits than 
of the husband’s feelings. And besides 
this, the débutante had many personal friends 
in her native city, and among the gentry 
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of the neighbourhood, for she had been gov- 
ernness to the children of a lady of large 
fortune, who used all her influence at this 
benefit. After the tragedy, Kean gave a 
specimen of tight-rope dancing, and another 
of sparring, with a professional pugilist. 
He then played the leading part in a musi- 
cal interlude; and finished with Chimpan- 
zee, or some such name, the monkey in the 
melodramatic pantomime of “ La Perouse ;” 
and in this characier he showed agility 
scarcely surpassed by Mazurier or Gouffe, 
and touches of deep tragedy in the monkey’s 
death-scene, which made the whole audi- 
ence shed tears. 

A few years afterwards I happened to be 
in London ; and Kean was then in the very 
height of his reputation, for he was firmly 
established, having triumphed over the en- 
vious, or conscientious, opposition of the 
Kemble school, and stood his ground 
against the more perilous risk of public ca- 
price. I had heard of his great success in 
the capital, and had followed the accounts 
of his various performances with much in- 
terest. I was curious also to form a judg- 
ment of the man’s real character, in this in- 
toxicating state of triumph and celebrity. 
I therefore determined to call on him, 
and repaired one morning to his house, 
in Clarges Street, Piccadilly. I had no 
sooner sent up my card than the servant 
came quickly down stairs again to the par- 
lour, requesting I would walk up to the 
drawing-room ; and before I could reach the 
stairs, Kean himself had sprung half way 
down them, to greet me with the most cor- 
* dial welcome. Had he received the visit of 
a powerful patron or generous benefactor, 
he could not, or at least need not, have 
shown more gratitude than he evinced at 
the recollection of my slight services, in 
passing some tickets for his Chimpanzee 
benefit, so long before. 

I consider this trait in Kean’s conduct a 
fair test of his character. It was thoroughly 
disinterested ; and was not a mere burst of 
good feeling, nor a display of ostentation— 
for these would have been sufficiently satis- 
fied with a momentary expression. But his 
whole behaviour, during a couple of months 
that I remained in London at that time, 
the spring of 1816, was a continuance of 
friendly attentions. I dined with him fre- 
quently, and met at his house much good 
company. Persons of very high respecta- 
bility, and many of them of rank, were 
among his constant guests. His dinners 
were excellent, but his style of home living 
did not appear extravagant; and the even- 
ing parties were extremely pleasant, with a 
great deal of good music. 

Kean himself sang very agreeably, though 
without science. But he was an excellent 
mimic, not only in burlesque imitation of 
such vocalists as Incledon, Michael Kelly, 
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and others, but of a a style of singing, 
apart from individual peculiarities, [ i 
not recollect to have met with any man pro- 
fessionally literary on these occasions, 
Miss Plumtree, the translator of some of 
Kotzebue’s plays, and of a Tour in Ireland, 
of which Kean was the main subject, was of 
all these parties, and seemed almost domi- 
ciliated in the family. Nothing could be 
more friendly or hospitable than the conduct 
of the worthy hostess, whom I had never 
formerly seen but in her solitary exhibition 
at Waterford. She was, in ber own house, 
and surrounded by every thing that might 
dazzle the mind’s eye, and dizzy the brain 
of almost any one, a fair specimen of natural 
character. Her head was evidently turned 
by all her husband’s fame and her own 
finery ; and their combined consequences 
were visibly portrayed in her looks, and 
bodied forth with exquisite naiveté. But 
there was withal a shrewdness, an off hand- 
edness, and tact quite Irish; and, what was 
still more so, a warm-hearted and overfluw- 
ing recognizance of ever so trivial a kind- 
ness, or tribute of admiration, offered to 
“Edmund” before he became “a great 
man.” I was consequently a favourite with 
her; and [ retain a strong recollection of 
her kindness. 

During this period of frequent intercourse 
I often went to the theatre with Kean, and 
was introduced by him to the green-room, 
and to several of the principal actors. But 
I do not remember to have ever seen more 
than one or two of them at his house; and 
I was only once in his company at a tavern, 
and that by accident, though I knew he 
was in the constant habit of repairing to 
some one or other to pass the night, after 
a most pleasant party at home had broken 
up, or he had retired from an overflowing 
theatre, panting with the still felt excite- 
ment of his splendid acting. On the oc- 
casion to which I allude, I had invited him 
to dine with me at the Sabloniere Hotel, in 
Leicester-square. I promised him a snug 
dinner and a quiet party ; and I accordingly 
had but two others to meet him: one an old 
Etonian of Kean’s own standing, afterwards 
a clergyman, whose poetical talents were 
beginning to be well-known; the other, a 
gentleman, a friend of the latter, who had 
considerable powers of imitation, and, among 
other specimens, was fond of giving some 
of Kean himself. 

He was very punctual to the hour, six 
o’clock if I rightly remember. His carriage 
drove up to the door, and he stepped out of 
it, in full dress, a silk-lined coat, white 
breeches, buckles in his shoes, &c. He 
apologized for coming in so flashy a style 
toasimple bachelor’s dinner, saying, that 
he must leave me as early as nine to attend 
a party where he was particularly expected. 
When that hour arrived we none of us 
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thought of breaking up. The dinner had 
gone off well; and some excellent wine 
marvellously aided in keeping up the socia- 
bility of the evening. The valuable horses 
were kept waiting somewhat unmerciful- 
ly, and messenger after messenger came 
in search of my unpunctual guest only to be 
treated with the same neglect as their pre- 
decessors. At length, as the clock struck 
midnight, Kean said it was impossible for 
him “to break his engagemeat ;” and he pro- 
osed that my friends and I should accompany 
om We were all four very much under 
the influence of each other’s example; and 
no objection was made by the invited toa 
proposition which was scarcely comprehend- 
ed. ; 

We all squeezed as well as we could into 
Kean’s chariot, which waited at the door, 
and away we went, not knowing or caring 
in what direction. After a short time, and 
a furious drive, the carriage stopped at the 
head of a very narrow passage. We got 
out without any order of precedence, and 
followed our leader, with considerable as- 
sistance from the walls of the passage, 
against which we 

“ Went knicketty knock, 
Like pebbles in Carisbrook Well.” 
We arrived at an open door, evidently that 
of a tavern or hotel from the bustling wel- 
come awarded to Roscius and to us, who 
followed him, by the self-announcing land- 
lord, and half a score of waiters, women, 
and attendant gazers, who all struggled for 
alook at “the great man.” He staggered 
rapidly up stairs, and we three after him; 
and he, to the apparent horror of several 
of the waiters and others, dashed at once 
at the large folding doors of the first floor 
apartment, and in we all rushed into a “oom 
where there were assembled full sixty per- 
sons at a long supper table. A shout of 
applause hailed Kean as he entered; but 
when we popped in after him, a loud mur- 
mur of disapprobation was raised. A hust- 
ling sort of expostulation and explanation 
ensued; which terminated in our being 
obliged to withdraw, along with Kean and 
four or five of the party, into an adjoining 
room, where we were made to comprehend 
the outrageous violation committed by this 
grand master of the association against the 
rigid law, of which he was the founder, that 
no stranger could be admitted into the so- 
ciety without a formal introduction, and « 
tegular accordance to its sacred regulations. 

In short, we each entered our name in 
an expansive register, got a printed card in 
teturn, paid two or three pounds for fees, 
took a mock oath, blindfolded, on an old 
book of ballads, and were then announced 
as members, in due form, of the notorious 
association, or club, or fraternity, called 
collectively “The Wolves.” 

Among the three-score persons com- 





posing this assembly I did not recognize a 
face, with but one exception, and that in 
the person of a comedian named Oxberry, 
at whose performance of Justice Greedy, 
in “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” I had 
heartily laughed a few nights before. I had 
no notion of what sort of company I was 
in. Indeed I had no clear conception of 
anything but lights, looking-glasses, bottles, 
and decanters. I remember that Kean, 
from the head of the table which had been 
reserved for him, stammered a speech in re- 
turn for his health being drunk ; and that I, 
and my two brother novices who sat beside 
me, laughed in such immoderate ill-breed- 
ing at the whole adventure, that we soon 
became ashamed of ourselves, and by a 
simultaneous movement left the room. 

When I heard next morning some par- 
ticulars about “The Wolves,” and that the 
place of their orgies was a tavern off the 
Strand called “the Coal-Hole,” I was 
thoroughly out of conceit with my friend 
Kean’s convivial pursuits. I, however, 
gave him full credit for his unwillingness to 
tell the sort of place he was about to in- 
troduce me to; and, as if by tacit consent, 
we neither of us ever mentioned it to the 
other afterwards. 

It was at, this period that I was initiated 
by Kean into another species of society, to 
know something of which I had a great cu- 
riosity. I remembered the advice given in 
one of Lord Bacon’s essays to “see and 
observe in great cities, triumphs, masks, 
feasts, weddings, funerals, capital executions, 
and such shows,” and I thought that a box- 
ing-match, or prize-fight, came fairly into 
the et ceteras. I therefore expressed a wish 
to Kean to be present at one of these ex- 
hibitions; and an opportunity soon offered. 
He was in high reputation with “ the fancy,” 
as one of its most liberal patrons, and a dis- 
tinguished amateur. I frequently saw at 
his house some of its chief professors, Men- 
doza, Richmond the Black, and others, with 
whom he used to have sparring bouts in his 
dining parlour. He had early intimation of 
all the fights to come, and was, I believe, 
an attendant at most of them. The battie 
which he took me to see was between a 
man named Curtis (afterwards killed in 
another of those encounters) and one who 
bore the sobriquet of “ West Country Dick.” 
The place of action was close to a village 
about ten miles from town on the western 
road. We rode there together, I being 
mounted on one of Kean’s handsome and 
spirited horses. Great honours were paid 
to him on the field, of which I, as his friend, 
partook. We were admitted within the 
ting close to the combatants, before the 
fight began; and a number of introductions 
took place between Kean, myself, and the 
titled and untitled patricians and plebeians 
who composed the motley throng. To say 
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nothing of the former, I was presented in 
form to Mister Jackson, to Cribb, Oliver, 
Scroggins, and others. 

I do not mean to describe the battle: suf- 
fice it te say, it greatly excited me, and I by 
no means felt the disgust I had anticipated. 
I was neither assaulted nor insulted; nor 
was my pocket picked; nor did I encounter 
any of the mishaps commonly incidental to 
so blackguard acombination. I returned to 
town well satisfied with this Midsummer 
day’s entertainment, but have never, from 
that day to this, repeated the experiment. 

On my next visit to London the year fol- 
lowing, (1817,) I found Kean just as I left 
him when I quitted England for France 
after the circumstances above stated. He 
was going on in the same apparent round of 
home respectability and, no doubt, of tavern 
dissipation. I dined several times at his 
house. I there met, as usual, extremely 
good company. But Miss Plumtree, Miss 
Spence, a novelist, Miss Benger, a woman 
of higher talents, and Captain Glascock, au- 
thor of “The Naval Sketch Book,” were the 
only persons then or since connected with 
literature whom I recollect to have seen at 
these parties. Kean’s associates were not 
certainly hommes de lettres. I never dreamt 
at the time of being classed among the tribe. 
His wife liked to have people of ton, and, 
when she could, of title, at her house. He 
seemed to endure, rather than take pride in 
them; and always behaved with great de- 
corum and good manners. But when the 
company took leave, and he was free, his 
hours of enjoyment began; and I fancy he 
often slept from home. 

Among the dinner company, Alderman 
and Mrs. Cox always hada place. She was 
so little remarkable in any way that I can 
scarcely remember her appearance. She 
had nothing attractive about her, certainly, 
either as to person or manners. 

It was now that I began to perceive in 
Kean (what had not, perhaps, become estab- 
lished during my former visit to London) an 
evident affectation of singularity, an over- 
strained boldness of demeanour, a rage for 
being conspicuous, not merely as an actor, 
but as aman. He was still much sought 
after by the aristocracy, who were proud of 
showing such a “ lion” in their social mena- 
geries. He made it a boast that he refused 
their invitations, and despised their patron- 
age ; and that he knew they meant him no 
honour by those distinctions, which were 
only so many negative tributes offered to 
their own importance. 

There was, no doubt, much truth in this. 
The theory was good. The vice consisted 
in Kean’s method of acting on it. There is 
a wide line between the servility to rank 
which degrades too many men of talent in 
England, and the fierce contempt of it as- 
sumed by some few others. It requires but 
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small intellect to see through the general 
motives of aristocratical patronage ; but 
much tact and knowledge of life are essen- 
tial to hold it at its just value, and turn it to 
real account. Kean, from the circumstanc- 
es of his whole career until this period, had 
no opportunity of acquiring such knowledge; 
and nature had not given him that prompt 
sentiment des convenances which some 
French writer considers the great test of 
genius. 

Kean thought that as he would not fawn 
upon title, he must necessarily shun every 
one who was “a lord” merely because he 
was one. His impatient vanity made him 
see but himself alone in the large companies, 
where he was, no doubt, an attractive ob- 
ject; and he took alarm at being exhibited 
as a show. He did not appreciate the ad- 
vantages which a man less self-enamoured 
finds in the mansions of the great, those 
shrines of the glorious works of art, those 
arenas where the collision of learning, taste, 
and talent brings forth a galaxy of brilliant 
things not to be met with elsewhere. If this 
atmosphere occasionally intoxicates those 
who are not born in it, it is a tribute paid by 
Nature to civilization : but he who sacrifices 
his independence to exist in it on sufferance 
would be more respectable, though less re- 
fined, had he lived obscure, and died in his 
native sphere, be that ever so lowly. 

Kean grew angry at the haughty conde- 
scension lavished on him by his noble enter- 
tainers. A man of more sense, or one bet- 
ter bred, would have admitted and smiled at 
it. Ifa portion of the English nobility fancy 
themselves formed of a different clay, or 
breathed into by a purer essence, than the 
class just below it in the social scale, it is 
chiefly from the adoration offered to it by 
that very class. Who can blame the aris- 
tocracy, which, seeing the servility, con- 
temns the sycuphants? To one who has 
lived much abroad, and known society in an 
aspect of rational and graduated equality (so 
to express it), the “exclusive ” arrogance at 
home is more melancholy than irritating. 
The “fantastic tricks” played, at a crisis 
like this, may be indeed wept at, both by 
angels and men, in pity for the death-strug- 
gle in which they originate. 

Xean had not the discrimination to dis- 
tinguish, perhaps not the good luck to meet 
with, any of the delightful exceptions to the 
general rule. The only “lord” he could 
tolerate was Lord Byron,—a fatal fancy on 
his part, if, as I have reason to think, the 
example of the poet influenced most bane- 
fully the conduct of the actor. That Byron 
himself was discontented with his greatness 
is very certain —a humiliating caprice of 
Nature. Unsatisfied with celebrity almost 
unbounded, he panted for distinction of a 
far less noble kind. Sated with admiration, 
he longed to excite wonder. Fame was 
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not enough for him; his ambition was too 
big for the sphere assigned him by fate. In 
forcing it beyond that, the recoil was a 
death-stroke to both his reputation and his 
happiness. 

Who will refuse to see an analogy in 
character between Byron and his avowed 
archetype, Buonaparte? It must he sym- 
pathy which leads to imitation. And what 
Byron was to Buonaparte, Kean most 
assuredly was to Byron. My readers must 
not be startled by the rapprochement, nor 
think that the greatest conqueror of the 
age is degraded by forming one in the 
trinity of fame with the greatest poet and 
the greatest actor. And, after all, which 
was most a stage-player of the three? 
Was not the political world the great thea- 
tre of Napoleon’s deeds—the social world 
of Byron’s doings? Did not both act a 
part from first to last? and was not Kean 
more an actor in the broad gaze of London 
life than on the narrow boards of Drury 
Lane? The generic signs of genius were 
common to them all; and they were un- 
doubtedly of the same species of mind. 
Had their relative positions been reversed, 
their individual career had most probably 
been the same, or nearly so. Reckless, 
restless, adventurons, intemperate ;_brain- 
fevered by success, desperate in reverse ; 
seeking to outdo their own destiny for 
good ; and rushing upon dangers and diffi- 
culties, which they delighted first to make, 
and then to plunge within. 

Napoleon in Egypt, Byron in Greece, 
Kean in Canada,—-each at the head of his 
wild and half-savage tribe,—present analo- 
gies which the shades of the sceptered sol- 
dier and the laurelled lord must not take 
fright at. They were each, on their several 
stages, acting the self-same part—straining 
for the world’s applause, not labouring for 
their own delight; and though there was 
more greatness in the one instance, and 
more glory in the other, the inspiration was, 
perhaps, precisely similar in all. The grand 
distinction in favour of Napoleon was, all 
through, not that he was an emperor, but 
that he was an original. Byron was an ex- 
travagant copy ; Kean an absurd one. 

But if we take the closing scenes of the 
three,—St. Helena, Missolonghi, Richmond ; 
and it requires no overstretch of fancy to 
trace the parallel,—Kean had the great ad- 
vantage, in the assuaging farewell of an 
only child, and the embraces of an injured 
but relenting wife, from which latter the 
premature death of his had debarred Napo- 
leon, and which distance alone (let us hope) 
denied to Byron. 

Even though Kean, in the early summer 
of his celebrity, rejected with violent (and 
also, be it allowed, with vulgar) scorn the 
proffered society of the great, he might 
ve” at this epoch. have retired into the 
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simple range of the middle classes, with the 
respectable reserve of a Kemble, a Young, or 
a Macready. He might, like them, have 
been an honour to his profession, the founder 
of his fanily’s fortune ; and to-day, and for 
many days to come, alive, and well, and hap- 
py. But he had been inoculated with the rage 
for notoriety ; and that he was resolved to 
obtain, even at the price of ruin—and to 
seek, even in the depths of disrepute. 

What were the particulars of his conduct 
at this time I had no opportunities of learn- 
ing, and no desire to learn. I was sorry to 
see him so evidently drop off from his more 
respectable connexions. The “evil days” 
on which he fell I was soon out of the way 
of knowing the details of ; but I heard much 
of his extravagance,—his feats of horseman- 
ship and boatmanship—wonderful journeys 
and rowing-matches—freaks of unseemly 
presumption with regard to authors—affairs 
of gallantry—Thames prize-wherries—a 
tame lion—and a secretary. By the aid of 
many a foolish accessory, poor Kean was 
gaining his object and wasting his means; 
filling the penny trumpet of an ignoble fame ; 
squandering the fine revenue arising from 
his professional receipts; and losing, one by 
one, his grieved supporters, who clung to 
him long, in spite of the frantic obstinacy 
with which he tore himself away. And all 
this I maintain to have been foreign from 
the ruling tendencies of his mind. Early : 
impressions may perhaps have deceived me; 
but I can never forget the modest, unas- 
suming demeanour, and the respectable and 
industrious conduct of Kean, when I first 
knew him, before false taste and a bad ex- 
ample taught him an unreal estimate of re- 
nown. 

. # * * * * * 

And now the public began to grow dis- 
contented with the notorionsly libertine life 
which Kean led. He had never, I believe, 
yet disappointed a London audience, but on 
one occasion. The circumstances of this 
one he often related to me. He had gone 
to dine somewhere about ten miles from 
town with some old friends of early days, 
players, of course, fully intending to be at 
the theatre in time for the evening’s per- 
formance. But temptation and the bottle 
were too strong for him; he out-stayed his 
time, got drunk, and Jost all recollection of 
Shakspeare, Shylock, Drury Lane, and the 
duties they entailed on him. His friends, 
frightened at the indiscretion they had 
caused, despatched Kean’s servant, with his 
empty chariot, and a well-framed story, that 
the horses had been frightened, near the 
village where Kean had dined, at a flock of 
geese by the road-side ; that the carriage 
was upset, and the unfortunate tragedian’s 
shoulder dislocated. This story was repeat- 
ed from the stage by the manager; and the 
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suffered the entertainments to be com- 
menced by the farce) was instantly calmed 
down into commiseration and regret. 

The following morning Kean was shock- 
ed and bewildered at discovering the truth 
of his situation. But how must his embar- 
rassment have been increased on learning 
that several gentlemen had already arrived 
from town to make anxious inquiries for 
him? He jumped out of bed, and, to his in- 
finite affright, he saw, amongst the carriages, 
those of Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Whit- 
bread, and others of his leading friends, 
whose regard for him brought them to see 
into his situation in person. Luckily for 
him, his old associates, the actors, had, with 
great presence of mind and practised ef- 
rontery, carried on the deception of the pre- 
ceding night. The village apothecary lent 
himself to it, and, with a grave countenance, 
confirmed the report; and Kean himse!f was 
obliged to become a party, nolens volens, in 
the hoax. His chamber was accordingly 
darkened, his face whitened, his arm ban- 
daged. A few of the most distinguished in- 
quirers were admitted to his bed-side: no 
one discovered the cheat; and, to crown it 
completely, he appeared, in an incredibly 
short time, on the boards of old Drury again, 
the public being carefully informed that his 
respect and gratitude towards them urged 
him to risk the exertion, notwithstanding his 
imperfect convalescence, and to go through 
the arduous parts of Richard, Macbeth, and 
Othello, on three successive nights, with his 
arm ina sling! 

This circumstance occurred before I re- 
newed my acquaintance with Kean in Lon- 
don, in 1817; but he could not so success- 
fully conceal the open irregularities of his 
life. His professional reputation remained 
long at its great elevation; but his moral 
fame was fast sinking. He, by degrees, 
disgusted those who had been his firmest 
upholders ; he dropped, little by little, out of 
the best society ; and I believe it was only 
at his own house, where several persons of 
great respectability continued to visit, that 
he saw any company but the dissipated dregs 
of “ Life in London.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


DICK DOLEFUL. 
A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


Ir was to the late Captain Chronic, R. N., 
I am indebted for the pleasure of being but 
very slightly acquainted with Richard Dole- 
ful, Esquire. The father of Dick had, dur- 
ing the Captain’s long and frequent ab- 
sences on service, acted as his agent and 
factotum: receiving his pay and his prize- 
money, managing his disbursements, and in- 
vesting the annual surplus to the best ad- 





vantage; and I incline to attribute to old 
Chronic’s kindly and grateful remembrance 
of the father, rather than to any personal 
regard for the son, his tolerance of the letter 
as the almost daily visitor at his house, 
Dick’s “good friends” are “sorry to admit” 
that there are many bad points about him; 
his “best friends” compassionate him into 
the possession of ten times more: hence it 
may be inferred that Dick, upon the whole, 
is a much better person than the best of his 
friends. Yet even I, who do not presume 
to be his friend, consequently have uo mo- 
tive for speaking in his disparagement, must 
allow him to be a very unpleasant fellow, 
Now, as the term “unpleasant fellow” may 
be variously interpreted, I would have it dis- 
tinctly understood that I do not mean to ac- 
cuse him of ever having thrashed his grand- 
mother, or kicked his father down stairs, or 
poisoned a child, or set fire to a barn, or 
burked a female young, beautiful and virtu- 
ous, or encouraged an organ-grinder or a 
Scotch bagpiper to make a hideous noise 
under his window, or, in short, of any enor- 
mous wickedness; I mean—and whether 
his case may be rendered better or worse 
by the explanation, must depend upon indi- 
vidual taste—I mean only that he is a bore. 

For the last three years of his life, the 
Captain, whose health was gradually de- 
clining under the effects of an uncured and 
incurable wound in the side, had scarcely 
ever quitted his house! and for a considera- 
ble portion of that period he was unable, 
without assistance, to move from his sofa. 
In addition to his sufferings from his glo- 
rious wound, he was subject to the occasion- 
al attacks of inglorious gout, and of three 
visits a day from Dick Doleful. Under such 
a complication of ailments, his case, both by 
his friends and his physicians, had long been 
considered hopeless. Indeed the Captain 
himself seemed aware of the fatal character 
of the last-named malady; and more than 
once expressed an opinion, that if he could 
be relieved from that, he had strength and 
stamina sufficient to conquer the others. I 
paid him a visit one day, and entered his 
room just as Mr. Doleful was leaving it. 
Doleful sighed audibly, shook his head, mut- 
tered “ Our poor dear friend !” and withdrew. 
This, from any other person, I should have 
construed into a hint that our “poor dear 
friend” was at his last gasp; but being ac- 
quainted with Mr. Doleful’s ways, I ap- 
proached the Captain as usual, shook his 
hand cordially, and, in a cheerful tone, in- 
quired how he was getting on. 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, at the 
same time slowly lifting his head from the 
sofa-cushion, “I’m glad to see you; it does 
me good; you ask me how I do, and you 
look, and you speak as if you thought there 
was some life in me. But that Mr. Doleful 
—! Here he comes, Sir, three times a day ; 
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walks into the room on tiptoe, as if he 
thought I hadn’t nerve to bear the creaking 
of a shoe; touches the tip of one of my 
fingers as if a cordial grasp would shatter 
me to atoms ; and says, ‘Well, how d’ye do 
now, Captain?’ with such a look, and in 
such a tone—! it always sounds to my ears, 
‘What! ar’n’t you dead yet, Captain ? 
Then he sits down in that chair; speaks 
three words in two hours, and that in a 
whisper; pulls a long face ; squeezes out a 
tear—his dismal undertaker-countenance 
lowering over me all the while! I’m not 
anervous man, but—”; and here he rose 
from his sofa, struck a blow on a table 
which made every article upon it spin, and 
roared out in a voice loud enough to be 
heard from stem to stern of his old seventy- 
four, the Thunderer:—* I’m not a nervous 
man; but d—n me if he doesn’t sometimes 
make me fancy I’m riding in a hearse to my 
own funeral, with him following as chief 
mourner. I shall die of him one of these 
days,” added he emphatically, “I know I 
shall.” 

“He is not exactly the companion for an 
invalid,” said I: “the cheerful address of a 
friend, and his assuring smile, are important 
auxiliaries to the labours of the physician ; 
whilst, on the contrary, the Fv 

“Aye, aye; the bore of such visits fs 
his! They would make a sound man sick, 
and hasten a sick man to the grave. And, 
then, that face of his! I couldn’t help 
saying to him the other day, that when I 
shot away the figure-head of the French 
frigate, La Larmoyeuse, I should have liked 
to have his to stick up in its place.” 

“Tt is evident his visits are irksome and 
injurious to you. Why, then, do you en- 
courage them ?” 

“T don’t encourage them, and if he had 
any feeling he would perceive I don’t; but 
bores have no feeling. Besides, I can’t 
altogether help myself. His father was 
useful to me ; he managed my money-nat- 
ters at home when I was afloat—a kind of 
work I never could have done for myself— 
and so well, too, that I consider my present 
independence as of his creating. Remem- 
bering this, I could not decently toss the 
- out of window, do you think I could? 

h 2” 

My honest opinion upon the matter being 
one which might have put the Captain to 
some trouble at his next interview with the 
gentleman in question, I suppressed it, and 
merely observed, “ Mr. Doleful has told me 
how useful his father was to you.” 

“ Aye, and so he tells everybody, and so 
he reminds me as often as I see him, and 
that’s a bore. Now, I am not an ungrateful 
man, and am as little likely as any one to 
forget a friend, or a friend’s son; but every 





gratitude as somewhat diminished; so that 
if I live much longer, the score will be 
entirely rubbed out, and then, d—n me, but 
I will toss him ouf oi window.” 

After a momentary pause the Captain 
resumed :— 

“Then, there’s another bore of his. We 
take physic because we are obliged to take 
it; it isn’t that we like it, you know; 
nobody does, that ever I cook of. Now, 
he fancies that I can’t relish my medicine 
from any hands but his, and he will stand 
by whilst 1 take my pills, and my draughts, 
and my powders. Ipecacuanha and Dick 
Doleful! Faugh! two doses at once? Will 
you believe it, my dear fellow? the two 
ideas are so connected in my mind that I 
never see physic without thinking of Dick 
Doleful, nor Dick Doleful without thinking 
of physic. I must own I don’t like him the 
better for it, and that he might perceive. 
But, as I said before, bores have no feeling 
—they have no perceptions—they have no 
one faculty in nature but the faculty of 
boring the very soul out of your body.” 

Seeing me take a book from amongst 
several which lay on the table, he contin- 
ued: “ Aye; there’s Mr. Dick again! I 
send him to get books to amuse me, and 
that’s what he brings. Pretty lively read- 
ing for a sick man, eh? Nice things to 
keep up one’s drooping spirits? There’s 
‘Reflections on Death,’ Dodd’s ‘Prison 
Thoughts, the ‘ Deathbed Companion,’ 
‘Hell: a Vision.’ I must have a fine natu- 
ral constitution to live through all this !” 

I took my leave of the invalid, and, at the 
street-door, met Dr. Druggem, his physi- 
cian, and his surgeon, Sir Slashley Cut- 
more, who were about to visit him. I 
mentioned that I had just left their patient, 
suffering under considerable irritation, caus- 
ed by the unwelcome interference of Dole- 
ful; and ventured to express an opinion 
that a hint ought to be given to the latter, 
of the desirableness of diminishing both the 
length and the frequency of his visits to the 
Captain. 

“ Hint, Sir?” said Druggem ; “a hint 
won’t do. Slight aperients will have no 
effect in this case: I am for administering a 
powerful cathartic :—this Mr. Doleful must 
3 carried off at once—forbid the house, 

ad 

“T am quite of Dr. Druggem’s opinion,” 
said Sir Slashley; “the Captain must in- 
stantly submit to the operation; he must 
consent to the immediate amputation of that 
Mr. Doleful, or I'll not answer for his life a 
week.” 

The next day Mr. Doleful favoured me 
with a visit. 

“T call,” said he, “to lament with you the 
unhappy state of ‘our poor dear friend,” 





time this king of the Dismals reminds me 
ofmy obligation, I consider the debt of 





and he burst into a tear. 
Now, as I knew that the state of “our 
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poor dear friend” was no worse then than 
the day before, I interrupted his pathetics, 
by telling him that I was not in a lamenting 
mood; and, rather unceremoniously, added 
that it was the opinion of his medical advis- 
ers, that the state of “our poor dear friend” 
might be considerably improved if he, Mr. 
Doleful, would be less frequent in his visits, 
and if, when he did call upon “ our poor 
dear friend,” he would assume a livelier 
countenance. 

“ Well!—Bless my soul! this is unex- 
pected—very unexpected. J—! Me—! 
The son of his friend—his best friend! 
Why—though I say it, had it not been for 
my poor departed father—[And here he 
burst into another tear—] I say,had it not 
been for my poor father, the Captain might, 
at this moment, have been Well; no 
matter—but Me !—how very odd! I, who 
sacrifice myself for the poor dear sufferer! 
with him, morning, noon, and night, though 
it afflicts me to see him—as he must per- 
ceive: he must observe how I grieve at his 
sufferings—he must notice how much I feel 
for him. Why, dear me! What interest 
can J have in devoting myself to him? 
Thank Heaven I am NoT A _ LEGACY- 
HUNTER.” 

This voluntary and uncalled-for abnega- 
tion of a dirty motive, placed Mr. Doleful 
before me in anew light. Till that moment 
the suspicion of his being incited by any 
prospect of gain to bore “our poor dear 
friend” to death, had never entered my mind. 

Captain Chronic lived on for a twelve- 
month, during the whole of which, except- 
ing the very last week, Dick Doleful, spite 
of remonstrance and entreaty, continued to 
inflict upon him his three visits per diem. 
A week before his death, the Captain, who 
till then had occupied a sofa, took to his 
bed; and feeling his case to be hopeless, 
and conscious that he had not many days 
to live, he desired that his only two rela- 
tions, a nephew and a niece, might be sent 
for, and that they alone should attend him to 
the last. Dick, greatly to his astonishment, 
thus excluded from the bed-chamber, still 
continued his daily three visits to the 
drawing-room. Upon the last of these 
occasions, so vehemently did he insist upon 
seeing his “ poor dear friend,” that, without 
asking the Captain’s permission, he was 
allowed to enter his bed-room. The open- 
ing of the door awoke the Captain from a 
gentle slumber into which he had just 
before fallen. Perceiving Dick, he uttered 
a faint groan. Dick approached the bed- 
side, as usual on tip-toe ; as usual he softly 
pressed the tip of the Captain’s forefinger ; 
squeezed out the usual tribute of one tear ; 
and with the usual undertaker look, and in 
the usual dismal tone, he said, “ Well, how 
dye do now, Captain?” The Captain 
faintly articulated, “Dick, Dick, you’ve 








done it at last!” fell back upon his pillow, 
and expired! 

At about ten o’clock on the same morn- 
ing, Dick Doleful, looking very like an un- 
dertaker’s mute, called upon me. He was 
dressed in black and had a deep crape 
round his hat, “The dear departed !” was 
all he uttered. 

“Is it all over with the poor Captain, 
Mr. Doleful ?” 

“He’s gone! Thank heaven I was with 
the dear departed at his last moments. If 
ever there was an angel upon earth——! 
so good, so kind, so honourable, so every- 
thing a man ought to be. Thank heaven I 
did my duty towards the dear departed. 
This loss will be the death of me. I haven’t 
the heart to say more to you; besides, the 
will of the dear departed will be open at 
twelve, and it is proper that some disin- 
terested friend should be present at the 
reading. Good morning. Oh! the dear 
departed! But he’s gone where he will 
get his deserts.” 

At about two o’clock Mr. Doleful was 
again announced. I observed that his hat 
was dismantled of the ensign of mourning, 
which it had so ostentatiously exhibited but a 
few hours before. He took a seat, remained 
silent for several minutes, and then burst 
into a flood of real, legitimate tears. 

“Be composed, my dear Sir,” sad I; 
“recollect your grief is unavailing ; it will 
not recall to life the dear departed.” 

“The departed be d—d!” exclaimed he, 
starting ina rage from his chair. “Thank 
heaven I am not a legacy-hunter, neverthe- 
less I did expect You know what I did 
for the old scoundrel, you know what time 
I sacrificed to him, you know how I have 
watched the hour and minute for giving the 
old rascal his filthy physic, and yet ——! 
I repeat it, I am not a legacy-hunter; but 
I put it to you, Sir, as a man of sense, as 
a man of the world, as a man of honour, 
hadn’t I a right to expect, a perfect right to 
expect —— What should you have thought, 
Sir? IT merely ask how much should you 
have thought ?” 

“Why, perhaps, a thousand pounds.” 

“Of course—to be sure—I am anything 
but an interested man; and had he left me 
that, I should have been satisfied.” 

“ How much, then, has he left you ?” 

“ Guess—I only say do you guess.” 

“ Well—five hundred ?” 

“Why, even that would have served as 
a token of his gratitude ; it isn’t as money 
I should have valued it: or had he left me 
fifty pounds for mourning, why even that 
——or five pounds for a ring, even that 
wonld have been better than But, 
Sir, you won’t believe it; you can’t believe 
it: the old villain is gone out of the world 
without leaving me a farthing! ButI am 
not disappointed, for I always knew the 
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man. Soselfish, so unkind, so hard-hearted, 
so ungrateful, so dishonourable, so wicked 
an old scoundrel—! If ever there was a 
devil incarnate, take my word for it he was 
one. But he’s gone where he will get his 
deserts.” And, so saying, Exit Dick Doleful. 

It is but justice to the memory of the 
Captain to state, that in the body of his 
will there had stood a clause to this effect: 
“To Richard Doleful, Esq.,in testimony of 
my grateful remembrance of the services 
rendered me by his late father, I bequeath 
One Thousand pounds.” By a codicil of 
later date, this bequest was reduced to 
eight hundred ; by a third to five hundred; 
and so on, by others, till it was reduced to— 
nothing. Thus had poor Dick Doleful 
bored his friend out of his life, and himself 
out of a legacy. 





THE FACTORY. 


Voice of humanity ! whose stirring cry 

Searches our bosom’s depths for a reply, 

Long hast thou echoed from the distant wave 
The faint heard moaning of the shackled slave ; 
But England claims her turn,—afraid to roam, 
Our hearts turn sadly to the woes of home. 

Know ye the spot where sickly toil abides, 

And penury its load of sorrow hides ? 

Go, watch within, and learn—oh ! fond to blame— 
How much of slavery is in the name! 

There, starting from its pain’d and restless sleep, 
The orphan rises up to work and weep— 

Waits without hope the morning’s tardy ray, 

And still with languid labour ends the day. 

There, the worn body dulls the glimmering sense 
And childhood hath not childhood’s innocence, 
And on the virgin brow or young sixteen 

Hard wrinkling lines and haggard woe are seen ; 
Sullen and fearless, prematurely old, 

Dull, sallow, stupid, hardened, bad, and bold, 
With sunken cheek and eyes with watching dim, 
With saddened heart and nerveless feeble limb, 
They meet your gaze of sorrowful surprise 

With a pale stare, half misery, half vice. 


The day is done—the weary sun hath set— 
But there no slumber bids their hearts forget ; 
Still the quick wheel in whirring circles turns— 
Still the pale wretch his hard won penny earns— 
And choked with dust, and deafened with the noise, 
Scarce heeds or feels what toil his hand employs ! 
Pent in the confines of one narrow room, 
There the sick weaver plies the incessant loom ; 
Crosses in silence the perplexing thread, 
And droops complainingly his cheerless head. 
Little they think who wear the rustling train, 
Or choose the shining satin—idly vain, 
Fair lovers of the sunshine and the breeze, 
Whose fluttering robes glide through the shadowy trees— 
What aching hearts, what dull and heavy eyes, 
Have watch’d the mingling of those hundred dyes, 
Nor by what nerveless, thin, and trembling hands, 
Those robes were wrought to luxury’s commands : 
But the day cometh when the tired shall rest, 
And placid slumber soothe the orphan’s breast— 
When childhood’s laugh shall echo through the room 
And sunshine tasted, cheer the long day’s gloom ; 
When the free limbs shall bear them glad along, 
And their young lips break forth in sudden song ; 
When the long toil which weigh’d their hearts is o’er, 
And English slavery shall vex no more ! Cc. E.N. 





CHESS. 


Some pique themselves on discernment 
of character by physiognomy, some look to 
configuration of brain, while others augur 
from hand-writing ; this species of divination, 
however, being mainly monopolized by the 
feminine gender. As to ourselves, we hold 
tochess-playing. We calculate upon prog- 
nosticating more of character, inteilect, 
an¢ predominating passions by playing with 
a man at chess, than by all the instructions 
of Lavater, Spurzheim, and Deville, put to- 
gether. Itis the “speaking grammar” of 
the human heart. It approaches nearest to 
what a fanciful man is said to have once de- 
sired, that men’s hearts were cased in glass, 
so that each might peer into the innermost 
recesses of his neghbour’s soul. It is an 
illustration of the celebrated ovum Organ- 
um; you deduce causes from their effects 
after the manner of the Baconian philoso- 
phy, and a knowledge of those causes is a 
knowledge of the man; and whereas suc- 
cess in generalization depends on the ac- 
curacy of individual experiments, so a cor- 
rect knowledge of individual character is 
essential to true knowledge of the world. 

This new system of notation is to the 
moral world what the discovery of fluxions, 
in their facilitation.of calculation, was to 
the mathematical. From the incalculable 
advantages derivable from chess as a test of 
character, we may not unreasonably sur- 
mise that a certain proficiency in this science 
will form, ere Jong, an indispensable qual- 
ification for all ambassadors to foreign 
courts, law officers, post-masters and police 
superintendents ; while we confidently antic- 
ipate the happiest results from the applica- 
tion of the same test in naval and military 
promotions. Domestic life might at the same 
time participate in the general benefits.— 
Preliminary matrimorial calculatians or 
courtships might on this plan be conducted, 
if not with greater satisfaction, at least with 
more certainty of a desirable finale, and 
many a heart might flutter on unbroken. 

For the present we attempt only a gen- 
eral outline, reserving our more elaborate 
treatise for a neat little pocket 12mo,— 
having been prevented accepting an offer 
made us to concentrate our remarks in a 
review of Mr. Lewis’s two last admirable 
octavos in the Quarterly, by the annexation 
to the offer of a condition our indomitable 
spirit (unlike some others, we opine) utterly 
abhors, that of intersprinkling our literary 
and philosophical Incubrations with poetical 
allusions.— Respondent superior. 

Attend then to the following rules :— 

In sitting down to play, take notice how 
far your adversary troubles himself about 
arranging the board and men, or whether 
he obtrudes all the preliminary settlement 





upon yourself. If the latter, and if he makes 
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you set a good part of his own men for him, 
you may be sure he reckons himself some- 
thing too good for you, and stands high in 
his own esteem. At Cambridge we called 
such a man bumptious. It attends him in 
ali his actions through life.—“ L’dme n’a pas 
de secret que la conduite ne révéle. Lamour 
propre est le plus grand de tous les flatteurs.” 

Some players move very quick, not only 
at the commencement of the game, but all 
through it. They sometimes make good 
moves, but always many blunders. The 
most critical situations alike with the easiest 
command only a momentary regard and 
pass half-examined. Such men are clever, 
anc get on in the world by pure luck—rash 
in enterprise, uncertain in execution.— 
Avoid much dealing with them. Of high 
mettle, impatient of control, and reckless of 
consequences, they will bring you into 
trouble. The quickest player we ever met 
with was a Spanish refugee. All Spaniards 
play quick. Their national character is im- 
petuosity. “ Aussitét dit, aussitét fait.” 

If an adversary, to whom you know your- 
self to be greatly superior, refuses to take 
odds in playing with you, and yet does not 
scruple to be perpetually taking back moves 
when he leaves a piece “en prise,” set him 
down for a good-for-nothing, shuffling fel- 
low. He has amean heart. He will retail 
wise men’s sayings as his own: he will bea 
downright plagiarist, cut a dash on borrowed 
finances, or exemplify what is termed the 
shabby genteel. Have no concern with 
him. L/’orgueil ne veut pas devoir, et Vamour 
propre ne veut pas payer.—Rochefoucault. 

A chess-player always opening his game 
when he has the atteck, on the queen’s side, 
may be generally set down as a stupid fel- 
low, of paucity of ideas, and small inventive 
resources,—a bad companion,—his tempera- 
ment rervous, and political creed conserva- 
tive. Many old bachelors adopt this open- 
ing, but by no means exclusively. Jl n’a 
pas inventé la poudre.—Old proverb. 

If your antagonist on being checkmated, 
or receiving una‘vares any decisive blow, 
takes the liberty of giving the chess-table a 
somerset, and inflicts a general dispersion 
on the men; discuss not with such a man 
politics, religion, or the fair sex, lest you die 
by the hand of a duellist. Genus irritabile. 

An artful chess-player, ever and anon 
tempting you by exposure of pieces to gain 
his end, perpetually endeavouring to block- 
ade your pieces, and aiming at double checks 
and checks by discovery, will not be un- 
mindful of the stratagems of chess in the 
game of life.—Bon avocat, mauvais voisin. 

If your adversary plays well, in the attack, 
the king’s gambit ; is nothing disconcerted 
though skilfully opposed ; deep in his plans, 
decisive in execution, and keeping you 
from first to last in unbroken turmoil by the 
dexterity of his maneuvres, he will usually 
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make his way in the world, or he will be a 
rich man without a shilling in his pocket, 
He will be a good military tactician and an 
acute advocate. He will expose fallacies, 
detect hypocrisy and fraud, and make him- 
self master of any subject he applies himself 

to investigate. He will sift deeply and 

ponder with patience. He might form an 

ingenious mechanic, and succeed in scien- 

tific inventions. 

An indecisive character may be detected 
in a few moves. Indecision and caution 
must not be confounded: the latter is essen- 
tial to a fine chess-player as to success in 
all the undertakings in life, and is an act of 
the judgment ;—no former is an evidence of 
the deficiency in the reasoning powers, and 
adverse to their free exercise. It arises 
from want of concentration of our ideas; 
from a weakness, (or if we may apply to in- 
tellectual the same term as to physical 
faculties,) from a relaxed condition of the 
mentai energies. ‘To have any dealings 
with such men, especially to co-operate with 
them, is a positive nuisance ; and to place 
our interests in their hands, may be en- 
phatically called, placing them at their dis- 
posal! Deliberat Roma, perit Saguntum. 

Those players who are exceedingly fid- 
getty and fretful under defeat, though often 
tolerable players, are invariably impatient 
of contradiction, and positive on all subjects 
on which they conceive themselves well in- 
formed. This class will usually be found 
amongst elderly persons; and they will 
sometimes sooner refuse to encounter a 
youthful antagonist whose superiority they 
have experienced, than subject themselves . 
to the annoyance of yielding to the greater 
merits of one they are conscious of surpass- 
ing in general acquirements. Such men 
lie sleepless all night after a beating, and 
rise feverish with a head-ache. 

A good player husbands well all his re- 
sources, never gives up an advantage he can 
possibly maintain, or thinks the smallest ad- 
vantage too mean an acquisition. Such 
men die rich. A player careless in his good 
fortune, and prodigal of his advantages, 
will experience reverses in his passage 
through life, and complain of the decrees of 
Providence. Nochess-player who attempts 
to succeed through unfair means, or by 
snappish play, can be a man of integrity. 
An honourable-minded man will rather lose 
atrifling advantage than leave an impression 
on his antagonist that he has been deficient 
in courtesy and liberality. The object in 
playing at chess is to win the game, but the 
end only satisfies the means under the ordi- 
nary honourable limitations. He who would 
violate this generally received rule,—found- 
ed on the best feelings of virtue and justice, 
will sell not his birthright only, but his con- 
science for a mess of pottage: if a monarch, 
he will rule by torture and terror and ,ve- 
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nality ; if subject, he will compromise his 
principles with abribe, hesitate at nothing in 
securing a favourite object, and set consis- 
tency and moral honesty at defiance. Such 
acharacter must Mrs. Trollope’s reviewer 
jn the Quarterly have been, who could hymn 
the praises of a book in which every principle 
of decency, morality, and religion is thrown 
to the winds, to get a fling at republican in- 
stitutions ; and we cannot but suspect the 
communication must have emanated from 
that gentleman by whom the appearance of 
our review, before alluded to, was inter- 
dicted, unless we illustrated the evils of 
power being lodged in the middle class- 
es, by an exemplification of the weak- 
ness of pawns sustained by the superior 
combatants. Let the reader mark well 
the foregoing illustrations, and, adding to 
them the results of his own experience, we 
shall leave him in possession of a chess-ta- 
ble answering some of the most valuable 
purposes of Fortunatus’s wishing-cap. 
“ Has vaticinationes eventus comprobavit.” 


THE DIVORCEE DEVOTE. 
By the Author of “ Tales by the O’ Hara Family.” 


Women say of one another (oftener than 
men say it of them) that a plain female face 
never belongs to a heart which can love a 
handsome female face; and men say of 
women— 

“Lovelier tings have mercy shown 

To every failing—but their own.” 

J rise up and deny both assertions: listen, 
dear, dear women, plain or handsome, on 
what grounds. Some years since I was only 
a younger brother about town, and yet tol- 
erably well received in the best houses. 
Occasionally, I won smiles from the women, 
and occasionally frowns from the men—the 
latter, however, not as often as the former. 
A smile costs nothing, you know, and it may 
show good teeth and dimples, as well as 
good humour, and needs lead to nothing, 
or, after all, ‘tis but a smile; a frown isa 
graver affair—from a man, I mean—and may 
lead to——but you are not learned on that 
point. T'o continue—you will note that I 
have said only tolerably well received. You 
will not expect that I was ever asked to 
practise singing with Georgina, or Anna, or 
to take care of her “spirited little wretch of 
a palfrey,” who, after all, only practised the 
tricks he had been taught, like his mistress. 
In short, whenever I was in question—on 
such occasions, young girls invariably had 
colds—so their mammas said—and could 
neither sing nor ride ; or if they could, it was 
with somebody else. I must say, however, 
that, when there were a good many daugh- 
ters, I now and then got a better footing, 
owing to a general belief that my elder 
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brother was “a bad life.” Caroline 
was thus circumstanced; one of seven sis- 
ters ; and very beautiful, very accomplished, 
very amiable, very highly connected, and 
(you will add) “very much admired, of 
course, even by the elder brothers, your ri- 
vals, and therefore, though not an heiress, 
or a co-heiress, a flight beyond you.” My 
dear women, neither was she on the stage, 
nor had she the slightest interesting tache 
on her reputation; and I was, therefore, 
judged to be a kind of receivable lover for 
her. But, again, observe how I qualified 
my success. My attentions were rather to 
be connived at than admitted; in a word, I 
was to be so managed that I could be turned 
adrift, should better offer, without quite 
bringing on the young lady the imputation 
of being a—jilt. 

I will do Caroline herself justice. She 
was no party to this fast-and-loose game. 
She loved me ; and often used to indulge in 
beautiful visions of elegant retirement and 
domestic happiness, while listening to my 
eloquent appeals to her feelings—yes—elo- 
quent, because sincere. And Caroline had 
feeling, although she wanted nerve or con- 
sistency to declare to her family that she 
had broken through her instructions as re- 
garded me, and actually fallen in love with 
a man who could offer her only a manly 
heart (do let me say as much, without ac- 
cusing me of vanity) and a few hundreds a- 
year. 

But her real hour sooncame. S , an 
earl, a fool, and a roué was struck with her 
extraordinary resemblance to—a first wife ? 
No. To asister? No: but to an individ- 
ual who had just cut him for a better estab- 
lishment; and he was anxious to show his 
former dear friend and her new protector 
that he could match, if not excel, the treas- 
ure he had lost. Once, dear Caroline! you 
merited a better husband than one who 
could marry you to gratify a pique like 
that. 

“He’s a fool, mamma, and a roué,” remon- 
strated Caroline. 

“He’s an earl, my love, and has forty 
thousand a-year.” 

“But I could be happier with another 
kind of man on the half, the quarter, the 
fortieth part of thatsum ; believe me, I could, 
dear mamma.” 

“My dearest Caroline, I should be very 
sorry to believe any such thing of your un- 
derstanding. After the pains I have taken 
with your education,—after living to see 
you accomplished in every way for society, 
it would indeed afflict me to believe you so 
much in earnest as you pretend to be. You 
know, my dear girl, as well as I know it, 
that none of uscan expect to marry to please 
ourselves. One cannot have everything in 
this world: and the talent, and the morality, 
and all that sort of thing, may be very good 
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to read about, and to talk of,—they have no 
influence whatever upon occasions of real 
importance. And as for his being a roué, 
my dear, who expects men of fashion to be 
angels? And allow me to say, Caroline, [ 
feel disappointed at hearing such an objec- 
tion from you—from the daughter of a coun- 
try curate, @ la bonne heure !—but from you ! 
—the most fashionable and most admired 
girl in London !—the thing is inconceivable 
and unpardonable.” 

Mamma paused a moment to take breath, 
and drew Caroline towards her; the girl 
yielded to the impulse quickened by the act, 
and laid her head on her mother’s shoulder; 
—not in confidence; not in hope of relief 
or of commiseration. The mother would 
have pitied her had she broken a limb, or 
(without fault of hers) gota new dress spoil- 
ed; but, for this sorrow of her child—the 
first real sorrow of her life—that mother 
could have had no pity. And yet, Caroline 
recollected that she was mamma’s favourite 
daughter (mamma had told her so); that 
“ establishing her well,” was the object near- 
est the heart of her only parent—(poor Car- 
oline thought there was a heart in question) ; 
she was also afraid of mamma; afraid of a 
contest with a temper fearfully violent when 
opposed ; and then came the horror of the 
ridicule of the whole affair among her ac- 
quaintance and “friends.” In short, dear 
ladies 

But you really anticipate mej; nor are 
you inclined to judge harshly of poor Caro- 
line, nor do you call her fool or flirt. You 
know the kind of education she received, 
and to which her respectable mother has so 
pathetically alluded. You know that she 
had her half score masters every day, and 
her exhortations, every hour, to attend to 
them, and, of all things, to watch over, and 
preserve, and culture, her natural personal 
beauties and graces, in order to get “ well 
established:” that is to say, well married— 
that is to say, richly—when is any other 
earthly object proposed ?>—(we waive the ep- 
ithet “heavenly ”)—to get married “richly, 
if you can, but married, at any rate ;” the 
question, wisely, not being “ shall I be hap- 
py with the man ?” but, “shall I be intolera- 
bly miserable?” not how much love, but 
how little aversion. You know all this; ay, 
and intuitively. Whatlam going to tell 
you happened in consequence of it. Nor, 
again, are you astonished, or much incon- 
venienced; you feel quietly assured that 
*tis little wonder it should have been just 
so ; from such mammas you naturally. expect 
just such daughters; and you are, therefore, 
not angry with me, my dear countrywomen, 
when I cry out, in a little fit of moralizing 
(now at thirty-seven)—“ Fashionable Eng- 
lish mammas, look to it! England can still 
boast of the bravery of her sons; can she 
do so with as loud a voice of the virtue of 
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her daughters? And whois to blame if she 
cannot? Oh! you may have an answer— 
or think you have;—instances of frail 
daughters (become wives) happen among 
people of no fashion. True; but I pray you 
to recollect, that though the whole lump is 
leavened now, the fermentation began in 
the three measures of meal. Yes, fashion- 
able English mammas, look to it! I, for 
one, think you have already given us enough 
women, who, fresh from your hands, most 
beautifully unite the frivolity of children 
with the vices of men—strong passions and 
weak judgments. And, pray, listen to a 
hint even from your own sweet philosopher 
of Geneva—* Malheur au siecle ow les fem- 
mes perdent leur ascendant, et ow leurs juge- 
ments ne sont plus rien aux hommes !” 

As for you, dear woman, to whom I have 
particularly addressed myself, in the first 
instance, your pardon for this long digres- 
sion—ungallant I will not call it ; for, indeed, 
and in truth, I love you all so well, that I 
would wish to admire you more—above all, 
to honour you. 

Three weeks after Lord S. proposed for 
Caroline, she was his wife. One other 
word in her excuse for the step. I had 
been summoned to the south of France to 
attend my mother, who lay dangerously ill 
there, and remained abroad during S——’s 
short courtship. Had I been near her, fee- 
ble-minded as she was, I do not believe she 
would have given me up, for she knew I was 
able and willing to save her from persecu- 
tion. 

When first I heard of her marriage, I en- 
tertained, however, no such charitable feel- 
ings towards her. In a bitter moment I 
|prayed she might live to deserve my pity. 
Poor thing! even before that time came, I 
repented me of my prayer. I roamed about, 
here and there, on the Continent for a year, 
and at the end of that time ceased to be a 
younger brother ; the old baronetcy was fif- 
teen thousand per annum, a little, but only a 
little, embarrassed. I left the estate to 
clear itself, and in two years more returned 
to England. Caroline and I met in society ; 
she was flattered and followed by crowds; 
neglected and treated cavalierly by herlord; 
and she repaid him with contempt. In the 
flush that overspread her face at our first 
re-meeting, and in her embarrassed recog- 
nition, I read plain admissions of a lurking 
interest for me. Had she been only the 
beautiful and fashionable Lady S—— query ? 
—on such encouragement? but she was sa- 
cred in my eyes, not as the wife of another 
(my dear ladies, I was then only six and 
twenty, and a man of fashion,) but as the 
woman I had once loved well enough to 
have made my own. Therefore, I avoided 
Caroline, and sought enchantments else- 
where—elsewhere, and everywhere, acquil- 
ing the knowledge (had I previously wanted 
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the lesson) of the surprising difference be- 
tween an elder and a younger brother. I 
might now have practised singing, or riding, 
or dancing, or driving, to my heart’s content, 
with the best of the fair creatures: but 
somehow the easiness of attainment damp- 
ed the ardour of pursuit; and when mothers 
saw me hold back, they began to urge me 
on, until J became regularly worried out of 
my native country, and ran over a second 
time to the Continent. But little rest or 
peace did I findinthe change. At Paris, at 
Naples, at Florence, at Rome, wherever 
there were daughters to be married, I was 
assailed by storm, by blockade, by sap. In 
short, I was fairly beaten out of Christendom, 
and took refuge among the turbaned infi- 
dels, where, though a man may have four 
wives if he likes, he needs not have one if 
he don’t.—Yes, now [ breathed free, al- 
though in the land of despotism; but, be it 
remembered, it was also the land of harems. 

Months rolled on. I used sometimes to 
see the English newspapers at the houses of 
one British merchant or another. One 
morning the following paragraph met my 
eye; “The Earl of S is about to lead 
to the hymeneal altar the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of the Marquis of 
D——: the unfortunate Miss——” (here 
came in Caroline’s maiden name) “ is, we 
understand, living in strict seclusion some- 
where in Italy: the gallant Count M—— 
is more than ever the star of the Paris sa- 
lons.” So it was as I had anticipated, and 
sooner too. But I recollected that, just be- 
fore I left London, poor Caroline had be- 
come intimate at the house of the notorious 
rich foreign countess, or princess, I suppose, 
whose name I wish I could put down here 
for the admiration it merits; but since an 
honest, as well as honourable, member has 
failed in an attempt to get some one to men- 
tion it, (in a numerous assembly where there 
were a good many who could,) I will hold 
my tongue, much against my inclination. 
But I remembered this fact, I say, and also 
the character of “the gallant count,” and, 
whatever were my other feelings, I did not 
long continue wandering. Although here 
was poor Caroline, once innocent, (and 
once beloved by a tolerably honest man,) 
within a few brief months, guilty, detected, 
tw abandoned—abandoned of all— 
so I thought at the time, but I mistook)— 
and, above all, by “the gallant count,” who, 
“more than ever,” &c. I set out almost 
immediately for England, in order to discov- 
er, if I could, her place of solitary retreat: 
and, my dear women, part of what I am now 
going to tell you may seem romantic, but so 

0 many very true things. 

From an accident which happened to my 
carriage on my way homeward, I was oblig- 
ed to stopa day atasmall village in Bur- 
~ Besieged by a — of ragamuf- 











fins asa “milor Anglois,” I escaped from 
them into the silence of the burial-ground 
of the hamlet. I had been studying for 
some time the half-effaced and the recent 
memorials of sorrow, when my attention 
was attracted by a particular grave, one de- 
tached from the others. It was thickly 
planted round with shrubs, and, unlike the 
rest, bore marks of the frequent visitations 
of a careful and venerating hand. But I 
believe it was its standing alone which, 
vaguely, somehow first interested me: I de- 
tected myself attributing to its occupant the 
power of being conscious of desolateness. 
I stooped over it, and to my surprise read 
the following inscription in English :—“ Be- 
loved friend, you have sinned, and you have 
suffered: you have repented, and you are 
saved through Him, whose name be praised 
for ever and ever, Amen. H.C.” So an 
Englishman, the only one of his nation, 
slept here. The idea was dreary, and call- 
ed up others like itself. I was a wanderer 
too. And he had been unhappy ; that deep- 
ened the melancholy of my meditations. I 
glanced at my past life, and was not quite 
satisfied with it; yet I could not charge my- 
self with more than the usual quantum of 
sins of an ordinary, unoffending man of 
fashion. I thought of friends I had lost, 
and I asked where were they then? I 
thought of her I had lost, of her who was 
lost to the world and to me, by a separation 
more complete than that which death makes. 

At this point of my reverie, a carriage 
stopped at the gate of the churchyard, and 
a lady and a gentleman alighted from it, 
entered the humble cemetery, and advanced 
to where I stood. They were English, from 
their dress and general expression. At 
their approach, I retreated to another part of 
the ground, and observed them, unseen. 
For some time they stood together at the 
grave. The lady appeared greatly affected ; 
her companion spoke to her in a low, sooth- 
ing tone. Presently he left her alone, and 
walked out of the churchyard. As soon as 
he was gone, she gave way tothe grief she 
had repressed in his presence; she knelt by 
the grave, and sometimes her accents were 
those of prayer; sometimes they rose into 
loud lament, or sank ina passion of tears 
and sobs. I was touched, myself, by the 
depth and sincerity of her sorrow. 

The thought suddenly occurred to me, 
that I did wrong to play the spy upon her 
as I was doing; and [I stole out of the 
burial-ground and returned to the inn. 
The gentleman was standing at its door: 
our eyes met, and neither seeing the other 
so shy of him as Englishmen generally are 
abroad, we bowed almost simultaneously. 
He did not, after this, turn off his eyes 
stolidly in another direction, and I ventured 
to ask him a trifling question. He answer- 
ed me frankly ; I was encouraged to pro- 
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ceed and, at the end of half an hour, we 
liked each other very well. He was just 
telling me, that if we had been alone he 
would have proposed joining forces at din- 
ner, but that, having his daughter with him, 
whose spirits were much depressed, he was 
compelled to forego the pleasure,—when 
the person spoken of appeared, ascending 
the little eminence upon which the inn stood. 
She seemed disconcerted at seeing a strang- 
er with her father, and drew her veil down, 
and turned her head away. This was an 
unusual manifestation towards me from a 
woman. Since I came into the baronetcy, 
at any rate, I thought I was rather an inter- 
esting-looking traveller. But, if my vanity 
was piqued that she did not care to look at 
me, my curiosity was also disappointed that 
I could not catch a glimpse of her features. 
I concluded she was handsome, because I 
knew her to be feeling—a slight remnant 
of the youthful creed which always allies 
beauty and sensibility. 

The father followed her into the house as 
I moved away from the door, but shortly re- 
turned with a request that I would dine with 
him, as his daughter preferred remaining in 
her room forthe evening. I readily agreed ; 
I liked the old gentleman, andI wanted to 
know more about his daughter: even though 
she might prove no heroine, or object of a 
poet’s dream, she was worthy the interest of 
a rational man,—she was woman in tears, if 
she wae not in beauty. 

Her father and I got on very well togeth- 
er, and discussed a variety of English topics. 
We—or, I should rather say, I—stumbled on 
the frequency of divorce cases lately; and I 
asked him if he knew what had become of 
the unhappy Lady S——? He started, red- 
dened, grew pale, gazed at me, cast down 
his eyes, and answered,—* Yes—she is 
dead!” Startled in my turn, and greatly 
agitated, I asked him to explain :—he left 
the room. I slept little that night; or, when 
I did, my dreams were of Caroline, as my 
waking thoughts had been. NowTI sat by 
her, as in former days, and she looked hap- 
py and innocent, as well as beautiful; and 
now I gazed at her in a strange land, and 
she was pale, worn, and suffering ; and on 
her brow I read, “My heart is breaking.” 
In the morning I busied myself in conjec- 
turing why her name should have so much 
affected my new acquaintance. A note 
from him, requesting to see me before we 
parted on our different routs, solved my dif- 
ficulty. Its signature was the name of 
Caroline’s uncle by marriage; and his 
daughter, who had been Caroline’s early 
and dearest friend, I had seen often before, 
though he and I had never met till the pre- 
vious day. I hastened out to him from my 
chamber, and warmly taking his offered 
hand, said, “ Sir, a strong bond of common 
feeling unites us, I hope, in friendship ; she 
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was my youthful love: my name is Trevor,” 
He returned my pressure. We walked out 
together to the churchyard. I learned from 
him all I wanted to know, and more thanI had 
expected to hear. Caroline had not died in 
solitude, without a friend as a comforter; 
nor, through the ministry of that friend, had 
she died despairing. And, in consequence 
of all I heard, I began to wonder how I 
could have once called Helen Clinton plain. 
Her father and I returned to the inn; she 
met us—the tears streamed from her eyes 
as she held out her hand to me—she blush- 
ed when I raised it to my lipsp—and I thought 
her almost handsome. Three months after- 
wards we were married ; and, in justice to her, 
and to my dear womankind in general, I will 
give a detail of the facts which could thusim- 
part to a plain face the charm of beauty—ay, 
and more than that. Who will patronize my 
cosmetic ? 

The cousins, Helen and Caroline, had 
been brought up together by their grand- 
mother, to whom poor Caroline owed what- 
ever she possessed of a better order of feel- 
ing than was valued by others she afterwards 
lived amongst. Her father, ordered on for- 
eign service, left his little girl in his 
mother’s, Lady T——’s, charge; he had 
been medically advised not to yield to his 
wife’s desire to take Caroline with them. 
Helen Clinton was the child of Lady T——’s 
favourite daughter, who, dying almost im- 
mediately after Helen’s birth, requested that 
during infancy, at least, Helen might be 
entrusted to her grandmother. Thus the 
girls grew up as sisters, equally beloved by 
the old lady—but only by her. All the con- 
nexions and acquaintances of the family 
overlooked “ ugly little Helen,” to lavish 
admiration and caresses on “lovely little 
Caroline.”—“ Charming, sweet little crea- 
ture—what a sensation she will create some 
years hence!” “You dear, little, merry 
thing, come here and kiss me with that 
lovely little mouth of yours! ”————“ Hel- 
en, my dear, how d’ ye do?—why do you 
look so frightened, child ?—Nobody is go- 
ing to eat you. Stupid-looking, little cold 
thing she is,—don’t you think so? Very 
odd she should be so very plain, and of such 
a handsome family :—horribly provoking— 
ugliness won’t do now at all, even with 
money : how blind poor old Lady T—— must 
be! I declare she’s quite fond of the child.” 

This, and more, poor Helen was doomed 
to hear whenever the kind and considerate 
speaker was out of her grandmother’s pres- 
ence. Asamere child, of course, she ap- 
peared plainer than as a woman, for her face 
then wanted intellectual expression to sup- 
ply the place of regularity of feature and 
brilliant colour. Yet Helen felt no shade of 
envy towards her cousin; nor did she love 
her the less because every one loved Caro- 
line, and no one loved herself. She would 
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twine Caroline’s fair ringlets round her fia- 
ger, and kiss the little beauty’s delicate 
features, and only wish “that she could be 
like her Caroline, that a great many might 
love her toé.”—“ But then grandmama loves 
me just as well ;”—and her little face would 
glow at the thought, and content settle up- 
on it. 

As they grew up, Helen’s generosity of 
feeling was often put to the test; her very 
instructors took no interest in her till forced 
to do justice to her superior intellect and 
docility. When Caroline was about eleven, 
and Helen two years older, her father 
and mother returned from abroad. The 
latter had always been unwilling to leave 
her daughter in Lady T: ’s care, whom 
she strongly suspected of being no better 
than she should be—videlicet—a Methodist. 
I must ncknowledge that appearances were 
against the old lady; but then, in ¢>ndour, 
we must hope the best. She certainly did 
read the Bible, and practise its lessons, more 
than was strictly proper in a woman who 
kept good company; but then she had bad 
health and bad spirits, and perhaps it was as 
much for want of something more becoming 
to do, or perhaps, as Burns says, in conse- 
quence of 

“ Just acarnal inclination,” 

as on account of any leaning towards Meth- 
odism, that she visited the sick, fed the hun- 
gry, and clothed the naked. However that 
may be, Caroline was now promptly with- 
drawn from a dangerous example, and settled 
at home among fashionable masters and 
fashionable acquaintances ; and, in reality, 
her education now began. ‘The cousins 
wept, and clung to each other, in all the 
sorrow natural to their age—equally intense 
on both sides for a time, but not doomed to 
be equal in duration. Caroline, removed to 
new scenes, new friends, and new pleasures, 
did not think of Helen so often as Helen did 
of her, who, day by day, surrounded by in- 
numerable mementos of the past, was per- 
petually reminded of her beloved friend and 
playfellow. In the honest simplicity of her 
heart it never occurred to her that she was 
relieved of the presence of an eclipsing rival. 

_The girls met every year, for some months, 
either in town or country. They grew into 
womanhood. Caroline continued ever ami- 
able and affectionate ; but she valued her 
beauty more than formerly, and loved more 
to have it praised ; and longed to be present- 
ed, and to go to Almack’s, and to have part- 
ners, and admirers, and lovers. And, “ Hel- 
en, don’t you wish to be brought out too?” 
—“No, Caroline, I have not the same mo- 
tives for wishing it that you have; how- 
ever,”—laughing—“ exchange persons, and 
I will long for it to your heart’s content.” 
The cousins were presented, however, on 
the same day ; and how did Caroline’s heart 
swell, and her cheeks flush, and her eyes 











sparkle, to know herself gazed at by all! 
As for Helen, she felt relieved when the 
ceremony was over, and only hoped she had 
escaped observation. 

They went into society, side by side. 
Caroline had admirers by the hundred— 
lovers by the dozen—some offers. Helen 
had not one—neither admirer, lover, nor 
offer; yet she unaffectedly took pride—a 
kind of personal pride—in her cousin’s con- 
quests ; and would meet Caroline’s eyes, in 
company, with such a sincere expression of 
pleasure, and would congratulate her, in 
private, so earnestly, that the beauty’s heart 
often beat in indulgence of higher feelings 
than those of gratified vanity—love and ad- 
miration of her generous cousin, 

In childhood, Helen had been called cold 
and stupid when she was only repulsed, dis- 
couraged, and mortified. hea, however, 
she did not retire, terrified, into a corner of 
aroom; with a perfect knowledge of her 
abiding plainness of feature, mental cultiva- 
tion gave her confidence in herself, as a wo- 
man; she ought to have added, could her 
modesty have permitted it, a dignified, feel- 
ing woman. She took her place among her 
fellow-creatures unassumingly, but easily ; 
and she kept it, unobtrusively, but firmly. 
How stood her heart towards the neglect of 
the men ?—As it inevitably must have stood. 
She felt she was above a coxcomb’s compli- 
ment—thankfully felt it: but then Helen 
knew that all men were not coxcombs; and 
she would have prized the admiration of one 
of the exceptions. “It would not raise my 
opinion of myself, for I do not think the love 
of men the criterion of merit in woman; but 
it would raise my opinion of men. The 
man who could love me must be a superior 
one.” And then she would explain to her- 
self her apparent vanity. “His affection 
would be grounded on moral and intellectual 
excellence, supposed orreal,inme. Though 
he might not have much disernment, he 
would at least prove that he possessed a 
nobly-constructed mind in so acting upon 
such a conviction, and I would do my best 
to keep up the delusion.” Of all Caroline’s 
admirers there was but one by whose prefer- 
ence Helen could have been gratified, and 
he, like the rest, overlooked her. I am 
now, as her husband, proud that when I was 
her cousin’s suitor, she merely gave me her 
approbation ; I was not then worthy of the 
slightest share of her regard. 

Helen was in the country with her father 
when Caroline made the great conquest of 
the silly and profligate earl. As soon as 
she heard of it, and, at the same time, learnt 
that Caroline was inclined to the match to 
escape persecution, Helen wrote to her 
cousin.—*Accept him not, dearest Caroline,” 
said part of the letter—* your faith is vowed 
to another. Upon the mere question of not 
loving S ,Limplore you to reject him. 
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You know how I love my father. Do you 
think I should obey him if he commanded 
me to marry where I could not give my 
heart, and with it my respect and confidence ? 
No. At the risk of being banished from his 
house and his bosom, I would not. But 
suppose your case, fully, to be mine. Sup- 
pose that, disliking my father’s choice, I 
preferred another. Caroline, wed not with 
S——! Take courage, and inform your 
family of the true state of your affections; 
and if they continue to persecute you, let 
them—ay, let them turn you out of doors; 
and then, Caroline, come here to me, and 
to my father—and come soon—Trevor will 
not leave you long with us.” 

Caroline did not come, and Helen did not 
go to her wedding, giving the plain and 
true reason, namely, that she disapproved 
her cousin’s conduct. In the admiration 
and envy of fashionable roués of both sexes, 
Caroline sought compensation for the loss 
of a friend’s approbation. Time went on. 
Lady 8S was spoken of—not as a flirt 
merely. Helen remonstrated. In answer, 
Caroline indignantly asked if it was meant 
to accuse her of impropriety of conduct; 
and complained that Helen was changed— 
grown methodistical and cold-hearted.— 
Helen had become a tiresome friend, because 
she was a faithful one. In the course of 
another year Caroline’s name became 
coupled with that of the “ gallant count,” 
the most successful man on the Continent ; 
in fact, floated into England upon his 
Europ ean reputation. Helen once more 
addressed her cousin, in tenderness, yet in 
atone which Caroline, spoilt by adoration, 
could not brook; besides, it was deserved. 
For the first time, a letter of Helen’s re- 
mained unanswered. Soon after came the 
éclat of the affair. Helen was for many 
days almost senseless in her bed. She re- 
covered to consciousness and utter misery. 
Her sense of honour was as deep as her 
principle of religion. The friend she loved 
as her own soul was now an outcast from 
society, and a sinner before God. She 
wished to make one last appeal. She 
tried every means to trace her cousin, but 
in vain. The usual proceedings were tak- 
en—a divorce obtained. The count refused 
to Caroline the only miserable reparation in 
his power—the name of wife. They dis- 
agreed and separated. No one knew the 
place of her retreat. At length Helen ob- 
tained a clue; and, entering her father’s 
study, laid her hand tenderly and confiding- 
ly on his shoulder.—* Father, I am come 
to make a request.” 

“Name it, my child.”—Helen hesitated. 

“What could you ask, Helen, that I 
would refuse ?” 

“T have discovered her retreat—she is 
alone.” 

“Tf undersrand you, my love. 
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you like, your father shall be ready to ac- 
company you.” 

They set out the following morning for 
the Continent, and, arriving in the little 
village I have already spoken of, inquired 
for the English lady. They were told she 
was too ill to see any one. Helen wrote a 
billet containing these words :—* Caroline, 
I have traced you. I am come to remain 
by your side till death separates us.” She 
lingered in the passage leading to Caroline’s 
room, after sending in the little note by the 
servant. The woman, issuing hastily from 
the chamber, a moment after, ran against 
her, excusing her inadvertence by saying 
that she was hurrying for water for the lady, 
who had fainted. Caroline awoke in her 
cousin’s arms. She groaned ; she shudder- 
ed, in the agony of self-abasement. Helen 
folded her to her bosom, wept over her, 
caressed her, smiled upon her, called her by 
all the old terms of endearment. Caroline 
would have freed herself of her close em- 
brace. “No, no, no, Helen—leave me— 
leave me, Helen, ir mercy! I am a de- 
graded wretch, fit only for your contempt. 
I wish for nothing else. I neglected your 
warnings, Helen—disregarded you, dared 
to insult you. Leave me—I am no compa- 
ny for you, Helen—let me die alone.” 

Helen answered each broken sentence 
by an Additional caress; and, as she kissed 
her worn and haggard features, wondered 
was it indeed Caroline whom she looked 
upon! Caroline became calmer, and spoke 
of her end as near, andas desired. But she 
spoke of death as a relief from shame and 
suffering, merely. She neither hoped nor 
feared anything from the change. Helen 
knew this was not the mood in which man 
should meet his Maker. She tried to awak- 
en other feelings. The poor sufferer had 
never had religious impressions. ‘The sub- 
ject was now irksome, and she disliked and 
avoided it. Helen, at times, was tempted 
to despair, and say—* Prayeris unavailing!” 
but she persevered, and found that it was 
not. “The heart of stone” was taken away, 
and the softened heart given in its stead. 
Morning after morning the rising sun found 
Helen, after a night of watching, still sitting 
with the book of God in her hand, or kneel- 
ing in fervent prayer, by the deathbed; and 
they were not unmixed tears of grief which 
blinded her eyes as, at length, she gazed 
upon the inanimate wreck of her cousin, 
after the sinner’s last breath had exhaled 
in a prayer for pardon. 

A few days before Caroline died, she 
wrote to her former husband, beseeching 
him to give their only girl, and only child, 
to Helen’scare. “Tis the last request, my 
lord, of a guilty and a dying woman; ex- 
cept for my child’s sake, I would not dare to 
intrude upon-you.” The petition was ac- 
ceded to, and my Helen loves the child as 
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she loved the mother. Poor Caroline also 
wrote a long and affecting letter to her 
seducer, to be delivered after her death. 
The count thrust it, half read through, into 
his pocket, as he hastened out to keep an 
evening engagement; and that night he 
was never more redoubtable, or more fol- 
lowed; and before the party broke up, he 
recollected the letter, and finished the pe- 
rusal of it aloud, to some admired and ad- 
miring woman of fashion, who joined him in 
smiling at the piety of the Divorcée Dévote. 


emcee 
_—— ——} 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS 
: WITH LORD BYRON. 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON. NO. X. 


Byron’s bad opinion of mankind is not, I 
am convinced, genuine;.and it certainly 
does not operate on his actions, as his first 
impulses are always good, and his heart is 
kind and charitable. His good deeds are 
never the result of reflection, as the heart 
acts before the head has had time to reason. 
This cynical habit of decrying human na- 
ture is one of the many little affectations to 
which he often descends, and this impression 
has become so fixed in my mind, that I have 
been vexed with myself for attempting to re- 
fute opinions of his that, on reflection, I was 
convinced were not his real sentiments, but 
uttered either from a foolish wish of display, 
or from a spirit of contradiction which much 
influences his conversation. I have heard 
him assert opinions one day, and maintain 
the most opposite, with equal warmth, the 
day after; this arises not so much from in- 
sincerity, as from being wholly governed 
by the feeling of the moment; he has no 
fixed principle of conduct or of thought, 
and the want of it leads him into errors and 
inconsistencies from which he is only res- 
cued by a natural goodness of heart that 
redeems, in some degree, what it cannot 
prevent. Violence of temper tempts him 
into expressions that might induce people to 
believe him vindictive and rancorous; he 
exaggerates all his feelings when he gives 
utterance to them, and here the imagination, 
that has led to his triumph in poetry, ope- 
rates less happily, by giving a darker shade 
to his sentiments and expressions. When 
he writes or speaks at such moments, the 
force of his language imposes a belief that 
the feeling that gives birth to it must be fix- 
ed in his mind; but see him in a few hours 
after, and not only no trace of this angry 
excitement remains, but, if recurred to by 
another, he smiles at his own exaggerated 
warmth of expression, and proves, in a thou- 
sand ways, that the ternper only is responsi- 
ble for his defects, and not the heart. 

“T think it is Diderot (said- Byron) who 
says that, to describe woman, one ought to 





dip one’s pen in the rainbow ; and, instead of 
sand, use the dust from the wings of butter- 
flies to dry the paper. This is a concetto 
worthy of a Frenchman ; and, though meant 
as complimentary, is really by no means so 
to your sex. To describe woman, the pen 
should be dipped, not in the rainbow, but in 
the heart of man, ere more than eighteen 
summers have passed over his head; and, 
to dry the paper, I would allow only the 
sighs of adolescence. Womenare best un- 
derstood by men whose feelings have not 
been hardened by a contact with the world, 
and who believe in virtue because they are 
unacquainted with vice. A knowledge of 
vice will,as far as I can judge by experi- 
ence, invariably produce disgust, as I be- 
lieve, with my favourite poet, that— 


‘ Vice isa monster of such hideous mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen.’ 


But he who has known it can never truly 
describe woman as she ought to be describ- 
ed ; and, therefore, a perfect knowledge of 
the world unfits a man for the task. When 
I attempted to describe Haidee and Zuleika, 
I endeavoured to forget all that friction with 
the world had taught me; and if I at all 
succeeded, it was because I was, and am, 
penetrated with the conviction that women 
only know evil from having experienced it 
through men: whereas men have no criteri- 
on to judge of purity or goodness but wo- 
man. Some portion of this purity and 
goodness always adheres to woman, (con- 
tinued Byron,) even though she may lapse 
from virtue; she makes a willing sacrifice 
of herself on the altar of affection, and 
thinks only of him for whom itis made: 
while men think of themselves alone, and 
regard the woman but as an object that ad- 
ministers to their selfish gratification, and 
who, when she ceases to have this power, is 
thought of no more, save as an obstruction 
in their path. You look incredulous, 
(said Byron;) but I have said what I 
think, thouch not all that I think, as I have 
a much higher opinion of your sex than I 
have even now expressed.” 

This would be most gratifying could I be 
sure that, to-morrow or next day, some 
sweeping sarcasm against my sex may not 
escape from the lips that have now praised 
them, and that my credulity, in believing 
the praise, may not be quoted as an addi- 
tional proof of their weakness. This insta- 
bility of opinion, or expression of opinion 
of Byron, destroys all confidence in him, 
and precludes the possibility of those who 
live much in his society feeling that senti- 
ment of confiding security in him, without 
which a real regard cannot subsist. It has 
always appeared a strange anomaly to me, 
that Byron, who possesses such acuteness 
in discerning the foibles and defects of oth- 





ers, should have so little power either in 
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conquering or concealing his own, that they 
are evident even to a superficial observer; 
it is also extraordinary that the knowledge 
of human nature that enables him to discov- 
er, at a glance, such defects, should not 
dictate the wisdom of concealing his dis- 
coveries, at least from those in whom he has 
made them; but in this he betrays a total 
want of tact, and must often send away 
his associates dissatisfied with themselves, 
and still more so with him, if they happen 
to possess discrimination or susceptibili- 
ty. 
“To let a person see that you have dis- 
covered his faults, is to make him an enemy 
for life,” (says Byron), and yet this he does 
continually : he says, “that the only truths 
a friend will tell you, are your faults; and 
the only thing he will give you, is advice.” 
Byron’s affected display of knowledge of 
the world deprives him of commiseration 
for being its dupe, while his practical inex- 
perience renders him so perpetually. He 
Is at war with the actual state of things, 
yet admits that all that he now complains 
of has existed for centuries; and that those 
who have taken up arms against the world 
have found few applauders, and still fewer 
followers. His philosophy is more theo- 
retical than practical, and must so continue, 
as long as passion and fecling have more 
influence over him than reflection and rea- 
son. Byron affects to be unfeeling, while 
he is a victim to sensibility; and to be 
reasonable, while he is governed by imagina- 
tion only ; and so meets with no sympathy 
from either the advocates of sensibility or 
reason, and consequently condemns both. 
“Tt is fortunate for those (said Byron) whose 
near connexions are good and estimable ; 
independently of various other advantages 
that are derived from it, perhaps the greatest 
of all are the impressions made on our minds 
in early youth by witnessing goodness, im- 
pressions which have such weight in de- 
ciding our future opinions. If we witness 
evil qualities in common acquaintances, the 
effect is slight, in comparison with that 
made by discovering them in those united 
to us by the ties of consanguinity ; this last 
disgusts us with human nature, and renders 
us doubtful of goodness, a progressive step 
made in misanthropy, the most fearful dis- 
ease that can attack the mind. My first 
and earliest impressions were melancholy,— 
my poor mother gave them; but to my 
sister, who, incapable of wrong herself, sus- 
pected no wrong in others, I owe the little 
good of which I can boast ; and had I earli- 
er known her, it might have influenced my 
destiny. Augusta has great strength of 
mind, which is displayed not only in her 
own conduct, but to support the weak and 
infirm of purpose. T'o me she was, in the 
hour of need, as a tower of strength. Her 
affection was my last rallying point, and is 
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now the only bright spot that the horizon of 
England offers to my view. Augusta knew 
all my weaknesses, but she had love enough 
to bear with them. I value not the false 
sentiment of affection that adheres to one 
while we believe him faultless: not to love 
him would then be difficult; but give me 
the love that, with perception to view the 
errors, has sufficient force to pardon them, 
—who can ‘ love the offender, yet detest the 
offence,’ and this my sister had. She has 
given me such good advice, and yet, finding 
me incapable of following it, loved and 
pitied me but the more, because I was err- 
ing. This is true affection, and above all, 
true Christian feeling ; but how rarely is 
it to be met with in England, where amour 
propre prompts people to show their supe- 
riority by giving advice; and a mélange of 
sittahases and wounded vanity engages 
them to resent its not being followed, which 
they do by not only ieaving off the ad- 
vised, but by injuring him by every means in 
their power. Depend on it (continued By- 
ron) the English are the most perfidious 
friends and unkind relations that the civ- 
ilized world can produce; and if you have 
had the misfortune to lay them under weigh- 
ty obligations, you may look for all the in- 
juries that they can inflict, as they are 
anxious to avenge themselves for the hu- 
miliations they suffer when they accept 
favours. They are proud, but have not 
sufficient pride to refuse services that are 
necessary to their comfort, and have too much 
false pride to be grateful. They may par-, 
don a refusal to assist them, but they never 
can forgive a generosity which, as they are 
seldom capable of practising or appreci- 
ating, overpowers and humiliates them. 
With this opinion of the English (continued 
Byron), which has not been lightly formed, 
you may imagine how truly I must value 
my sister, who is so totally opposed to them. 
She is tenacious of accepting obligations, 
even from the nearest relations ; but having 
accepted, is incapable of aught approaching 
to ingratitude. Poor Lady —— had just 
such a sister as mine, who, faultless her- 
self, could pardon and weep over the errors 
of one less pure, and almost redeem them, 
by her own excellence. Had Lady ——’s 
sister or mine (continued Byron) been less 
good and irreproachable, they could not 
have afforded to be so forbearing; but be- 
ing unsullied, they could show mercy with- 
out fear of drawing attention to their own 
misdemeanours.” 

Byron talked to-day of Campbell the 
poet: said that he was a warm-hearted and 
honest man ; praised his works, and quoted 
some passages from the “Pleasures of 
Hope,” which he said was a poem full of 
beauties. “I differ, however, (said Byron,) 
with my friend Campbell on some points. 
Do you remember the passage— 
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« But mark the wretch whose wanderings never knew 
The world’s regard, that soothes though half untrue ; 
His erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 

But found not pity when it erred no more.” 


This, he said, was so far a true picture, 
those who once erred being supposed to err 
always, a charitable, but false, supposition, 
that the English are prone to act upon. 
“But (added Byron) I am not prepared to 
admit, that a man, under such circumstances 
as those so poetically described by Camp- 
bell, could feel hope ; and, judging by my 
own feelings, I should think that there would 
be more of envy than of hope in the poor 
man’s mind, when he leaned on the gate, 
and looked at ‘the blossomed bean-field 
and the sloping green.’ Campbell was, 
however, right in representing it otherwise 
{continued Byron.) We have all, God knows, 
occasion for hope to enable us to support 
the thousand vexations of this dreary ex- 
istence ; and he who leads us to believe in 
this universal panacea, in which, par paren- 
these, I have little faith, renders a service to 
humanity. Campbell’s ‘ Lochiel’ and ‘ Mar- 
iners’ are admirable spirit-stirring produc- 
tions (said Byron); his Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing is beautiful; and some of the episodes 
in his ‘Pleasures of Hope’ pleased me so 
much, that I know them by heart. By-the- 
by (continued he) we must be indebted to 
Ireland for this mode of expressing the 
knowing anything by rote, and it is at once 
so true and poetical, that I always use it. 
We certainly remember best those pas- 
sages, as well as events, that interest us 
most, or touch the heart, which must have 
given birth to the phrase—‘ know by heart.’ 
The ‘Pleasures of Memory’ is a very beau- 
tiful poem (said Byron), harmonious, finished, 
and chaste ; it contains not a single mere- 
tricious ornament. If Rogers has not fix- 
ed himself in the higher fields of Parnassus, 
he has, at least, cultivated a very pretty 
flower-garden at its base. Is not this (con- 
tinued Byron) a poetical image worthy of a 
conversazione at Lydia White’s? But, 
jesting apart, for one ought to be serious in 
talking of so serious a subject as the pleas- 
ures of memory, which, God knows, never 
offered any pleasures to me, (mind, I mean 
memory, and not the poem,) it really always 
did remind me of a flower-garden, so filled 
with sweets, so trim, so orderly. You, I 
am sure, know the powerful poem written 
ina blank leaf of the ‘ Pleasures of Memo- 
ry, by an unknown author? He has taken 
my view of the subject, and I envy him for 
expressing all that i felt ; but did not, could 
not, express as he has done. This wilder- 
ness of triste thoughts offered a curious 
contrast to the hortus siccus of pretty flow- 
ers that followed it (said Byron), and marks 
the difference between inspiration and vers- 
ification. 


“Having compared Rogers’s poem to a 
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flower-garden (continued Byron) to what 
shall I compare Moore’s—to the Valley of 
Diamonds, where all is brilliant and attrac- 
tive, but where one is so dazzled by the 
sparkling on every side that one knows not 
where to fix, each gem beautiful in itself, 
but overpowering to the eye from their 
quantity. Or, to descend to a more homely 
comparison, though really (continued Byron) 
so brilliant a subject hardly admits of any 
thing homely, Moore’s Poems (with the ex- 
ception of the Melodies] resemble the fields 
in Italy, covered by such myriads of fire-flies 
shining and glittering around, that if one 
attempts to seize one, another still more 
brilliant attracts, and one is bewildered from 
too much brightness. I remember reading 
somewhere (said Byron) a concetto of desig- 
nating different living poets, by the cups 
Apollo gives them to drink out of. Words- 
worth is made to drink from a wooden bowl, 
and my melancholy self from a skull, chased 
with gold. Now, I would add the following 
cups :—To Moore, I would give a cup form- 
ed like the lotus flower, and set in brilliants ; 
to Crabbe, a scooped pumpkin ; to Rogers, 
an antique vase, formed of agate ; and to 
Colman, a champagne glass, as descriptive 
of their different styles. I dare say none 
of them would be satisfied with the appro- 
priation ; but who ever is satisfied with any 
thing in the shape of criticism? and least of 
all, poets.” 

Talking of Shakspeare, Byron said, that 
he owed one-half of his popularity to his 
low origin, which, like charity, covereth a 
multitude of sins with the multitude, and 
the other half, to the remoteness of the time 
at which he wrote from our own days. All 
his vulgarisms (continued Byron) are attri- 
buted to the circumstances of his birth and 
breeding depriving him of a good educa- 
tion ; hence they are.to be excused, and the 
obscurities with which his works abound are 
all easily explained away by the simple 
statement, that he wrote above 200 years 
ago, and that the terms then in familiar use 
are now become obsolete. With two such 
good excuses, as want of education, and 
having written above 200 years before our 
time, any writer may pass muster ; and when 
to these is added, the being a sturdy hind of 
low degree, which to three parts of the com- 
munity in England has a peculiar attraction, 
one ceases to wonder at his supposed popu- 
larity ; I say, supposed, for who goes to see 
his plays, and who, except country parsons, 
or mouthing, stage-struck, theatrical ama- 
teurs,read them?” I told Byron what real- 
ly was, and is, my impression, that he was 
not sincere in his depreciation of our immor- 
tal bard; and I added, that I preferred be- 
lieving him insincere, than incapable of 
judging works, which his own writings prov- 





ed he must, more than most other men, feel 
the beauties of. He laughed, and replied, 
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“That the compliment I paid to his writings 
was so entirely at the expense of his sincer- 
ity, that he had no cause to be flattered; but 
that, knowing I was one of those who wor- 
shipped Shakspeare, he forgave me, and 
would only bargain, that I made equal al- 
lowance for his worship of Pope.” I ob- 
served, “That any comparison between the 
two was as absurd as comparing some mag- 
nificent feudal castle, surrounded by moun- 
tains and forests, with foaming cataracts, 
and boundless lakes, to the pretty villa of 
Pope, with its sheen lawn, artificial grotto, 
stunted trees, and trim exotics.” He said 
that my simile was more ingenious than just, 
and hoped that I was prepared to admit, that 
Pope was the greatest of all modern poets, 
and a philosopher as wellas a poet. I made 
my peace by expressing my sincere admira- 
tion of Pope, but begged to be understood 
as refusing to admit any comparison between 
him and Shakspeare, and so the subject end- 
ed. Byron is so prone to talk for effect, and 
to assert what he does not believe, that one 
must be cautious in giving implicit credence 
to his opinions. My conviction is, that, in 
spite of his declarations to the contrary, he 
admires Shakspeare as much as most of his 
countrymen do; but that, unlike the gener- 
ality of them, he sees the blemishes that the 
freedom of the times in which the great 
poet lived led him to indulge in his writ- 
Ings, in a stronger point of view, and takes 
pleasure in commenting on them with se- 
verity, as a means of wounding the vanity 
of the English. Ihave rarely met witha 
person more conversant with the works of 
Shakspeare than was Byron. I have heard 
him quote passages from them repeatedly ; 
and in atone that marked how well he ap- 
preciated their beauty, which certainly lost 
nothing in his delivery of them, as few 
possessed a more harmonious voice or a 
more elegant pronunciation than did Byron. 
Could there be a less equivocal proof of his 
admiration of our immortal bard, than the 
tenacity with which his memory retained 
the finest passages of all his works? When 
I made this observation to him he smiled, 
and affected tc boast that his memory was 
so retentive, that it equally retained all that 
he read ; but as I had seen many proofs of 
the contrary, I persevered in affirming what 
I have never ceased to believe, that, in 
despite of his professions to the reverse, 
Byron was in his heart a warm admirer 
of Shakspeare. 

Byron takes « peculiar pleasure in oppos- 
ing himself to popular opinion on all points ; 
he wishes to be thought as dissenting from 
the multitude, and this affectation is the 
secret source of many of the incongruities 
he expresses. One cannot help lamenting 
that so great a genius should be sullied by 
this weakness; but he has so many redeem- 
ing points that we must pardon what we 
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cannot overlook, and attribute this error to 
the imperfectibility of human nature. Once 
thoroughly acquainted with his peculiarities, 
much that appeared incomprhensible is ex- 
plained, and one knows when to limit belief 
to assertions that are not always worthy of 
commanding it, because uttered from the 
caprice of the moment. He declares that 
such is his bad opinion of the taste and 
feelings of the English, that he should form 
a bad opinion of any work that they admir- 
ed, or any person that they praised; and 
that their admiration of his own works has 
rather confirmed than softened his bad 
opinion of them. “It was the exaggerated 
praises of the people in England (said he) 
that indisposed me to the Duke of Welling. 
ton. I know that the same herd, who were 
trying to make an idol of him, would, on 
any reverse, or change of opinions, hurl 
him from the pedestal to which they had 
raised him, and lay their idol in the dust. I 
remember (continued Byron) enraging some 
of his Grace’s worshippers, after the battle 
of Waterloo, by quoting the lines from 
Ariosto :— 
“Fu il vincer sempre mai laudabil cosa, 
Vincasi 6 per fortuna 6 per ingregno, 

in answer to their appeal to me, if he was 
not the greatest general that ever existed.” 

I told Byron that his quotation was insidi- 
ous, but that the Duke had gained too many 
victories to admit the possibility of any of 
them being achieved more by chance than 
ability ; and that, like his attacks on Shaks- 
peare, he was not sincere in disparaging 
Wellington, as I was sure he must au fond 
be as proud of him as all other Englishmen 
are. “What! (said Byron) could a Whig 
be proud of Wellington? could this be con- 
sistent ?” 

The whole of Byron’s manner, and his 
countenance on this and other occasions, 
when the name of the Duke of Wellington 
has been mentioned, conveyed the impres- 
sion, that he had not been de bonne fot in 
his censures on him. Byron’s words and 
feelings are so often opposed, and both so 
completely depend on the humours of the 
moment, that those who know him well 
could never attach much confidence to the 
stability of his sentiments, or the force of 
his expressions; nor could they feel surpris- 
ed, or angry, at hearing that he had spoken 
unkindly of some for whom he really felt 
friendship. This habit of censuring is his 
ruling passion, and he is now too old to 
correct it. , 

“TI have been amused (said Byron) in 
reading ‘Les Essais de Montaigne,’ to find 
how severe he is on the sentiment of tris- 
tesse ; we are always severe oli that par- 
ticular passion to which we are not addicted, 
and the French are exempt from this. 
Montaigne says, that the Italians were 
right in translating their word tristezza, 
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which means tristesse, into malignité; and 
this (continued Byron) explains my méchan- 
ceté, for that I am subject to tristesse cannot 
be doubted; and if that means, as Le Sieur 
de Montaigne states, la malignité, this is the 
secret of all my evil doings, or evil imagin- 
ings, and probably is also the source of my 
inspiration.” This idea appeared to amuse 
him very much, and he dwelt on it with 
apparent satisfaction, saying that it absolved 
him from a load of responsibility, as he 
considered himself, accordiug to this, as no 
more accountable for the satires he might 
write or speak, than for his personal deform- 
ity. Nature, he said, had to answer for 
malignité as well as for deformity, she gave 
both, and the unfortunate persons on whom 
she bestowed them were not to be blamed 
for their effects. Byron said, that Mon- 
taigne was one of the French writers that 
amused him the most, as, independently of 
the quaintness with which he made his ob- 
servations, a perusal of his works was like a 
repetition at school, they rubbed up the 
reader’s classical knowledge. He added, 
that “Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy” 
was also excellent, from the quantity of 
desultory information it contained, and was 
a mine of knowledge that, though much 
worked, was inexhaustible. I told him that 
he seemed to think more highly of Mon- 
taigne than did some of his own countrymen ; 
for that when Le Cardinal du Perron “ ap- 
pelloit les Essais de Montaigne le bréviaire 
des honnétes pens ; le célébre Huet, évéque 
@Avranche, les disoit celui des honnétes 
paresseux et des ignorans, qui veulent 
s’enfariner de quelque teinture des lettres,” 
—Byron said that the critique was severe, 
but just; for that Montaigne was the great- 
est plagiarist that ever existed, and certainly 
had turned his reading to the most account. 
“But (said Byron) who is the author that is 
not, intentionally or unintentionally, a pla- 
giarist? Many more, I am persuaded, are 
the latter than the former; and if one has 
read much, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid adopting, not only the thoughts, but 
the expressions of others, which, after they 
have been some time stored in our minds, 
appear to us to come forth ready formed, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, and 
we fancy them our own progeny, instead of 
being those of adoption. I met lately a 
passage in a French book (continued Byron) 
that states, & propos of plagiaries, that it 
was from the preface to the works of Mon- 
taigne, by Mademoiselle de Gournay, his 
adopted daughter, that Pascal stole his im- 
age of the Divinity :—‘C’est un cercle, dont 
la circonférence est par-tout, et le centre 
nulle part.’ So you see that even the saint- 
ly Pascal could steal as well as another, and 
was probably unconscious of the theft. 

“To be perfectly original, (continued 
Byron,) one should think much and read 
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little ; and this is impossible, as one must 
have read much before one learns to think ; 
for I have no faith in innate ideas, whatever 
I may have of innate predispositions. But 
after one has laid in a tolerable stock of 
materials for thinking, I should think the 
best plan would be to give the mind time to 
digest it, and then turn it all well over by 
thought and reflection, by which we make 
the knowledge acquired our own; and on 
this foundation we may let our originality 
(if we have any) build a superstructure, and 
if not, it supplies our want of it, to a certain 
degree. I am accused of plagiary, (continu- 
ed Byron,) as I see by the newspapers. If 
I am guilty, 1 have many partners in the 
crime ; for I assure you I scarcely know a 
living author who might not have a similar 
charge brought against him, and whose 
thoughts I have not occasionally found in 
the works of others; so that this consoles 
me. 

“The book you lent me, Dr. Richardson’s 
‘Travels along the Mediterranean,’ (said 
Byron,) is an excellent work. Itabounds in 
information, sensibly and unaffectedly con- 
veyed, and even without Lord B.’s praises 
of the author, would have led me to conclude 
that he was an enlightened, sensible, and 
thoroughly good man. He is always in 
earnest, (continued Byron,) and never writes 
for effect: his language is well chosen and 
correct ; and his religious views unaffected 
and sincere without bigotry. He is just the 
sort of man I should like to have with me 
for Greece—clever, both as a man and a 
physician ; forI require both—one for my 
mind, and the other for my body, which is a 
little the worse for wear, from the bad usage 
of the troublesome tenant that has inhabited 
it, God help me! 

“It is strange (said Byron) how seldom 
one meets with clever, sensible men in the 
professions of divinity or physic; and yet 
they are precisely the professions that most 
peculiarly demand intelligence and ability, 
—as to keep the soul and body in good 
health requires no ordinary talents. I have, 
I confess, as litile faith in medicine as Na- 
poleon had. I think it has many remedies, 
but few specifics. I do not know if we ar- 
rived at the same conclusion by the same 
road. Mine has been drawn from observing 
that the medical men who fell in my way 
were, in general, so deficient in ability, that 
even had the science of medicine been fifty 
times more simplified than it ever will be in 
our time, they had not intelligence enough 
to comprehend or reduce it to practice, 
which has given me a much greater dread 
of remedies than diseases. Medical men 
do not sufficiently attend to idiosyncrasy, 
(continued Byron,) on which so much de- 
pends, and often hurry to the grave one pa- 
tient by a treatment that has succeeded with 
another. The moment they ascertain a 
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disease to be the same as one they have 
known, they conclude the same remedies 
that cured the first must remove the second, 
not making allowance for the peculiarities 
of temperament, habits, and disposition, 
wkich last has a great influence in maladies. 
All that I have seen of physicians has given 
me a. dread of them, which dread will con- 
tinue, until I have met a doctor like your 
friend Richardson, who proves himself to be 
a sensible and intelligent man. I maiatain 
(continued Byron) that more than half our 
maladies are produced by accustoming our- 
selves to more sustenance than is required 
for the support of nature. We put too 
much oil into the lamp, and it blazes and 
burns out; but if we only put enough to 
feed the flame, it burns brightly and steadi- 
ly. We have, God knows, sufficient alloy 
in our compositions, without reducing them 
still nearer to the brute by overfeeding. I 
think that one of the reasons why women 
are in general so much better than men,— 
for I do think they are, whatever I may say 
to the contrary,—(continued Byron,) is, that 
they do not indulge in gourmandise as men 
do; and, consequently, do not labour under 
the complicated horrors that indigestion 
produces, which has such a dreadful effect 
on the tempers, as I have both witnessed 
and felt. 

“There is nothing I so much dread as 
flattery, (said Byron ;) not that I mean to say 
I dislike it,—-for, on the contrary, if well ad- 
ministered, it is very agreeable,—but I dread 
it because I know, from experience, we end 
by disliking those we flatter: it is the mode 
we take to avenge ourselves for stooping to 
the humiliation of flattering them. On this 
account, I never flatter those I really like ; 
and, also, I should be fearful and jealous of 
owing their regard for me to the pleasure my 
flattery gave them. I am not so forbearing 
with those I am indifferent about; for see- 
ing how much people like flattery, I cannot 
resist giving them some, and it amuses me 
to see how they swallow even the largest 
doses. Now, there is and 
who could live on passable terms with them, 
that did not administer to their vanity ? 
One tells you all his bonnes fortunes, and 
would never forgive you if you appeared to 
be surprised at their extent ; and the other 
talks to you of prime ministers and dukes 
by their surnames, and cannot state the most 
simple fact or occurrence without telling 
you that Wellington or Devonshire told him 
so. One does not (continued Byron) meet 
this last foiblesse out of England, and not 
then, I must admit, except among parvenus. 

“Tt is doubtful which, vanity or conceit, 
is the most offensive, (said Byron;) but I 
think conceit is, because the gratification of 
vanity depends on the suffrages of others, to 
gain which vain people must endeavour to 
please; but as conceit is content with its 
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own approbation, it makes no sacrifice, and 
is not susceptible of humiliation. I confess 
that I have a spiteful pleasure (continued 
Byron) in mortifying conceited people ; and 
the gratification is enhanced by the difficul- 
v of the task. One of the reasons why [ 

islike society is, that its contact excites al] 
the evil qualities of my nature, which, like 
the fire in the flint, can only be elicited by 
friction. My philosophy is more theoretical 
than practical: it is never at hand when I 
want it; and the puerile passions that I wit- 
ness in those whom I encounter excite dis- 
gust when examined near, though, viewed 
at a distance, they only create pity,—that is 
to say, in simple, homely truth, (continued 
Byron,) the follies of mankind, when they 
touch me not, I can be lenient to, and moral- 
ize on; but if they rub against my own, 
there is an end to the philosopher. We are 
all better in solitude, and more especially if 
we are tainted with evil passions, which, 
God help us! we all are, more or less, (said 
Byron.) They are not then brought into 
action: reason and reflection have time and 
opportunity to resume that influence over us 
which they rarely can do if we are actors in 
the busy scene of life ; and we grow better, 
because we believe ourselves better. Our 
passions often only sleep when we suppose 
them dead; and we are not convinced of 
our mistake, till they awake with renewed 
strength, gained by repose. Weare, there- 
fore, wise when we choose solitude, where 
‘passions sleep and reason wakes ;’ for if 
we cannot conquer the evil qualities that 
adhere to our nature, we do well to encou- 
rage their slumber. Like cases of acute 
pain, when the physician cannot remove the 
malady he administers soporifics. 

“When I recommend solitude, (said By- 
ron,) I do not mean the solitude of country 
neighbourhood, where people pass their 
time & dire, redire, et médire. No! I mean 
a regular retirement, with a woman that 
one loves, and interrupted only by a corres- 
pondence with a man that one esteems, 
though if we put plural of man, it would be 
more agreeable for the correspondence. 
By this means, friendships would not be 
subject to the variations and estrangements 
that are so often caused by a frequent per- 
sonal intercourse; and we might delude 
ourselves into a belief that they were sin- 
cere, and might be lasting—two difficult 
articles of faith in my creed of friendship. 
Socrates and Plato (continued Byron) ridi- 
culed Laches, who defined fortitude to con- 
sist in remaining firm in the ranks opposed 
to the enemy; and I agree with those phi- 
losophers in thinking that a retreat is not in- 
glorious, whether from the enemy in the 
field or in the town, if one feels one’s own 
weakness, and anticipates a defeat. I feel 
that society is my enemy, in even more 
than a figurative sense: I have not fled, 
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but retreated from it; and if solitude has 
not made me better, [ am sure it has pre- 
vented my becoming worse, which is a 
point gained. 

“Have you ever observed (said Byron) 
the extreme dread that parvenus have of 
aught that approaches to vulgarity? In 
manners, letters, conversation, nay, even 
in literature, they are always superfine ; and 
aman of birth would unconsciously hazard 
a thousand dubious phrases, sooner than a 
parvenu would risk the possibility of being 
suspected of one. One of the many advan- 
tages of birth is, that it saves one from this 
hypercritical gentility, and he of noble 
blood may be natural without the fear of 
being accused of vulgarity. I have left an 
assembly filled with ail the names of haut 
ton in London, and where little but names 
were to be found, to seek relief from the 
ennui that overpowered me, in a—cyder cel- 
lar—are you not shocked ?—and have found 
there more food for speculation than in the 
vapid circles of glittering dulness I had 
left. ——— or —— dared not have done 
this, but I had the patent of nobility to car- 
ry me through it, and what would have been 
deemed originality and spirit fin me, would 
have been considered a natural bias to vul- 
gar habits in them. In my works, too, I 
have dared to pass the frozen mole hills—I 
cannot call them Alps, though they are 
frozen eminences—of high life, and have 
used common thoughts and common words 
to express my impressions; where poor 
—— would have clarified each thought, and 
double-refined each sentence, until he had 
reduced them to the polished and cold tem- 
perature of the illuminated houses of ice 
that he loves to frequent; which have al- 
ways reminded me of the palace of ice built 
to please an empress, cold, glittering, and 
costly. But I suppose that and —— 
like them, from the same cause that I like 
high life below stairs, not being born to it 
—there is a good deal in this. I have been 
abused for dining at Tom Cribb’s, where I 
certainly was amused, and have returned 
from a dinner where the guests were com- 

sed of the magnates of the land, where I 

ad nigh gone to sleep—at least my intel- 
lect shumbered—so duilified was I and those 
around me, by the soporific quality of the 
conversation, if conversation it might be 
called. Fora long time I thought it was 
my constitutional melancholy that made me 
think London society so insufferably tire- 
some; but I discovered that those who had 
no such malady found it equally so; the 
only difference was that they yawned un- 
der the nightly inflictions, yet still contin- 
ued to bear them, while I writhed, and 
‘muttered curses not loud but deep’ against 
the well-dressed automatons, that threw a 
spell over my faculties, making me doubt if 
I could any longer feel or think ; and I have 
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sought the solitude of my chamber, almost 
doubting my own identity, or, at least, my 
sanity, such was the overpowering effect 
produced on me by exclusive society in 
London. Madame de Staél was the only 
person of talent I ever knew who was not 
overcome by it; but this was owing to the 
constant state of excitement she was kept 
in by her extraordinary self-complacency, 
and the mystifications of the dandies, who 
made her believe all sorts of things. I have 
seen her entranced by them, listening with 
undisguised delight to exaggerated compli- 
ments, uttered only to hoax her, by persons 
incapable of appreciating her genius, and 
who doubted its existence from the facility 
with which she received mystifications 
which would have been detected in a mo- 
ment by the most commonplace woman in 
the room. Itis thus genius and talent are 
judged of (continued Byron) by those who, 
having neither, are incapable of understand- 
ing them; and a punster may glory in 
puzzling a genius of the first order, by a 
play on words that was below his compre- 
hension, though suited to that of the most 
ordinary understandings. Madame de Staél 
had no tact; she would believe anything 
merely because she did not take the trouble 
to examine, being too much occupied with 
self, and often said the most mal a propos 
things, because she was thinking not of the 
person she addressed, but of herself. She 
had a party to dine with her one day in 
London, when Sir James and Lady en- 
tered the drawing-room, the lady dressed in 
a green gown, with a shaw! of the same 
verdant hue, and a brightred turban. Ma- 
dame de Staél marched up to her in her 
eager manner, and exclaimed, ‘Ah, mon 
Dieu, miladi! comme vous ressemblez a un 
perroquet.’ The poor lady looked confound- 
ed: the company, tried, but in vain, to su 
press the smiles the observation excited; 
but all felt that the making it betrayed a 
total want of tact in the Corinne. 

“Does the cant of sentiment still continue 
in England? (asked Byron.) ‘ Childe Har- 
old’ called it forth; but my Juan was well 
calculated to cast it into shade, and had that 
merit, if it had no other; but I must not re- 
fer to the Don, as that, I remember, is a pro- 
hibited subject between us. Nothing sickens 
me so completely (said Byron) as women 
who affect sentiment in conversation. A 
woman without sentiment is not a woman; 
but I have observed, that those who most 
display it in words have least of the reality. 
Sentiment, like love and grief, should be re- 
served for privacy ; and when I hear women 
affichant their sentimentality, I look upon it 
as an allegorical mode of declaring their 
wish of finding an cbject on whom they 
could bestow its superfluity. Iam of a jeal- 
ous nature, (said Byron,) and should wish to 
call slumbering sentiment into life in the 
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woman I love, instead of finding that I was 
chosen, from its excess and activity render- 
ing a partner in the firm indispensable. I 
should hate a woman (continued Byron) who 
could laugh at or ridicule sentiment, as I 
should, and do, women who have not reli- 
gious feelings; and, muchas I dislike bigot- 
ry, I think it a thousand times more pardon- 
able ina woman than irreligion. There is 
something unfeminine in the want of reli- 
gion, that takes off the peculiar charm of 
woman. It inculcates mildness, forbear- 
ance, and charity,—those graces that adorn 
them more than all others, (continued By- 
ron,) and whese beneficent effects are felt, 
not only on their minds and manners, but 
are visible in their countenances, to which 
they give their own sweet character. But 
when I say that I admire religion in women, 
(said Byron,) don’t fancy thet I like sectarian 
ladies, distributors of tracts, armed and ready 
for controversies, many of whom only preach 
religion, but do not practise it. No! I like 
to know that it is the guide of woman’s 
actions, the softener of her words, the soother 
of her cares, and those of all dear to her, 
who are comforted by her,—that it is, in short, 
the animating principle to which all else is 
referred. When I see women professing 
religion and violating its duties,—mothers 
turning from erring daughters, instead of 
staying to reclaim,—sisters deserting sisters, 
whom, in their hearts, they know to be more 
pure than themselves,—and wives abandon- 
ing husbands on the ground of faults that 
they should have wept over, and redeemed 
by the force of love,—then it is (continued 
Byron) that I exclaim against the cant of 
false religion, and laugh at the credulity of 
those who can reconcile such conduct with 
the dictates of a creed that ordains forgive- 
ness, and commands that ‘if a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual re- 
store such an one ir the spirit of meekness; 
considering thyself, jest thou also be tempt- 
ed; and that tells a wife, that ‘if she hath 
an husband that believeth not, and if he be 
agg to dwell with her, let her not leave 
im. For the unbelieving husband is sanc- 
tified by the wife, &c. Now, people pro- 
fessing religion either believe, or do not be- 
lieve, such creeds, (continued Byron.) If 
they believe, and act contrary to their be- 
lief, what avails their religion, except to 
throw discredit on its followers, by showing 
that they practise not its tenets? andif they 
inwardly disbelieve, as their cénduct would 
lead one to think, are they not guilty of hy- 
pocrisy? [tis such incongruities between 
the professions and conduct of those who af- 
fect to be religious that puts me out of pa- 
tience, (continued Byron,) and makes me 
wage war with cant, and not, as many sup- 
se, a disbelief or want of faith in religion. 
want to see it practised, and to know, 
which is soon made known by the conduct 
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that it dwells in the heart, instead of being 
on the lips only of its votaries. Let me not 
be told that the mothers, sisters, and wives, 
who violate. the duties such relationships 
impose, are good and religious people; let 
it be admitted that a mother, sister, or wife, 
who deserts instead of trying to lead back 
the stray sheep to the flock, cannot be truly 
religious, and I shall exclaim no more against 
hypocrisy and cant, because they will no 
longer be dangerous, Poor Mrs. Sheppard 
tried more, and did more, to reclaim me 
(continued Byron) than but no, as I have 
been preaching religion, I shall practise one 
of its tenets, and be charitable; so I shall 
not finish the sentence.” 

It appears to me that Byron has reflected 
much on religion, and that many, if not all, 
the doubts and sarcasms he has expressed 
on it are to be attributed only to his enmity 
against its false worshippers. He is indig- 
nant at seeing people professing it govern- 
ed wholly by worldly principles in their 
conduct; and fancies that he is serving the 
true cause by exposing the votaries that he 
thinks dishonour it. He forgets that in so 
exposing and decrying them, he is breaking 
through the commandments of charity he 
admires, and says ought to govern our ac- 
tions towards our erring brethren; but that 
he reflects deeply on the subject of religion 
and its duties, is, I hope, a step gained in the 
right path, in which I trust he will continue 
to advance; and which step I attribute, as 
does he, to the effect the prayer of Mrs. 
Sheppard had on his mind, and which, it is 
evident, has made a lasting impression, by 
the frequency and seriousness with which 
he refers to it. 
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“Ours is a wonderful country,” say 
those meritorious persons to whom the com- 
mendation of their native land is at heart, 
—the salubrious climate, the fertility of the 
soil, the universal beauty of the landscape, 
the irriguous and unfading meadows, the 
pleasant villages, the frequent rivers with 
their commodious havens, all the external 
and visible means of enjoyment and opu- 
lence have long continued to furnish the 
theme of just praise. In later times, statis- 
tical panegyric, according to the fashion of 
the age,—of an iron age, in more than one 
sense,—has laboured to demonstrate the 
pre-eminenee of England, by reason of our 
internal and invisible wealth—of our sub- 
terranean and hidden treasure. The value 
of the metals and minerals, that, with an 
unwearied activity and incredible ingenuity, 
are extracted every year from beneath the 
surface of this island, is, indeed, astonishing 
—so vast, indeed, that it would ill become 
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the uninstructed to endeavour to measure 
it, or to attempt to repeat, in the language 
of more skilful calculators, the enormous 
reckoning. It is necessary, even for the 
most studious, to consent at once to be for 
ever ignorant of many things, and to be 
satisfied with a vague admiration, and with 
tke conviction that our country is, in this 
respect, truly wonderful. If the term “hid- 
den treasure” were understood in the larg- 
est sense ; if the various capabilities that 
certainly exist, but as certainly have existed 
hitherto in vain; if all the precious things 
now concealed, and dishonoured, and tram- 
pled beneath our feet ; if the whole of these, 
and whatever is now out of sight and out of 
mind, but might advantageously be brought 
to day, were included in those two familiar 
words, and if their extent and magnitude 
were fully explained, the admiration would 
be infinitely, and perhaps painfully, increas- 
ed. Our unexplored and unprized wealth 
is prodigious. One instance may be ad- 
duced, which can be expressed in a few 
words: it will be intelligible to every one; 
and the simple fact, in a new and striking 
manner, will at once convince the most 
sceptical that ours is, indeed, a wonderful 
country. 

It is not generally known, nor has it 
hitherto occurred to any person, not even to 
the most learned, to state, that there are 
several thousand MSS. in England, of great 
antiquity and importance, hidden and 
buried, and from the use of which scholars 
are practically shut out and wholly exclud- 
ed, although these precious volumes are 
undeniably and indisputably public property. 
It is unnecessary and inexpedient to detail 
exactly the minute particulars respecting 
the precise amount of the treasure and the 
mode of concealment ; it will be enough at 
present to offer a brief and popular history 
of the extraordinary fact. A collection of 
the catalogues of the various MSS. in Eng- 
land and Ireland was published at Oxford in 
1697,in folio. The first of the two volumes 
comprehends the libraries of the two Uni- 
versities only : it may be laid aside, there- 
fore, entirely ; since, however unsatisfactory 
the arrangements at Oxford or Cambridge, 
with respect to the custody of MSS. and 
the access to them, may be, they have no 
connexion whatever with that very re- 
markable matter to which the attention of 
the curious is now directed. The second 
volume comprises the titles of about twelve 
thousand MSS.: some of these were un- 
doubtedly at that time the private property 
of the individuals in whose collections they 
found a place; and although many of the 
excepted books have since been transferred 
to public repositories, inasmuch as a nice 
accuracy with respect to numbers is wholly 
unimportant, one-half may perhaps be sub- 
tracted, and six thousand volumes will re- 
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main—six thousand MSS. of great antiquity, 
value, and interest, belonging, unquestiona- 
bly, to the king, or to the three estates, or 
to the people of England,—that is to say, 
being public property, whereof the use 
ought to be as free to all who could esti- 
mate its worth, as it is to navigate the 
Thames, or to expatiate in Hyde Park; but 
which are as inaccessible, or rather far 
more so, since the diving-bell has opened 
the secrets of the deep, as if they were sub- 
merged in the hold of the Royal George. 
It is probable, indeed, that the number of 
MSS. is far greater than has been stated ; 
a superficial inspection of the volume before 
referred to will convince even the least 
experienced that such is the case. Several 
of our cathedral and collegiate churches are 
altogether unnoticed ;—in no instance is the 
public library of any bishop, which is an- 
nexed to his see, and transmitted by each 
prelate to his successor, mentioned ;—the 
printed catalogue of the archiepiscopal 
library at Lambeth alone enumerates about 
twelve hundred MSS. Of the collections 
actually inserted the list is usually scanty 
and imperfect, containing such volumes 
only as the compiler deemed valuable, or 
chanced to have examined. Whether the 
total amount be really five, or ten, or twen- 
ty thousand, it matters not, in truth ; for the 
smallest of these numbers, or a much small- 
er number than the smallest, would suffice 
to fill a mind capable of reflection with 
astonishment, that such things could be in 
any civilized, or, indeed, in any barbarous 
nation. If it were possible that, through 
some unaccountable accident, a few hun- 
dred books should be brought together 
amongst Hottentots, or Otaheitans, or New 
Zealanders, although the casual collectors 
might perhaps avail themselves of their 
literary stores.as little as our bishops and 
deans, is it probable, or credible, that in- 
quisitive strangers would be kept off with 
equal pertinacity by the less inhospitable 
savages ? 

A recent instance will prove how effec- 
tually foreigners are prevented, by wicked 
and unnatural restrictions, from participat- 
ing in the benefits that might be derived 
and communicated from our public, but 
concealed, hoards. Of about one hundred 
MSS. which are enumerated in the preface 
to the edition of Aristotle’s works, lately 
published at Berlin, as having been collated 
by the editors in various countries, for the 
purification and correction of the text, one 
only is English. The MSS. of the various 
treatises of Aristotle, of which British damp 
and British worms enjoy a strict monopoly, 
are numerous. The intercourse of Prussian 
scholars with England is more frequent 
than that of many other continental nations: 
if their steady and resolute diligence were 
not notorious, the elaborate correction of 
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the Stagyrite before alluded to would alone 
prove that such brave men are not to be 


driven out of the path which leads to knowl- 
edge by ordinary obstacles; yet ignorant 
and impudent impostors still dare to assert, 
that, in a land blessed by their auspices, 
the human mind rapidly crosses the field of 
science in every direction by forced march- 
es, conquering and to conquer the difficult 
and the impossible. 

That an alien, however bold, patient, wily, 
and indefatigable, should set his foot within 
the threshold of the library of any of our 
cathedral or collegiate churches, or of the 
public collection of MSS. in the care of a 
bishop seems, of allimpracticable things, the 
least practicable. All-daring and all-endur- 
ing cunning was the beautiful deal of the 
Greek character in the days of the father of 
poetry, as it is in our times; he has accord- 
ingly embodied the national subtlety, and has 
wrought therewith specious miracles. His 
hero, Ulysses, was able to eat of the curds 
and cheese, and to drink the milk and whey, 
although they were in the custody of the 
Cyclops; but the poet did not venture to 
predict, through Circe, or some other vehi- 
cle of prophecy, that a stranger of Grecian 
descent would one day enter a den guarded 
by a dean, and would obtain a sight of some 
mouldering copy of the divine poem. His 
loyal admirers never presume to doubt that 
Homer knew and foreknew all things; the 
prodigy was present, therefore, to his com- 
prehensive mind, but he rejected it, although 
picturesque and striking, because it would 
have violated eventhe epic probability. To 
a foreigner, admission is, and has long been, 
absolutely impossible ; to a native, itis diffi- 
cult beyond description or conception. A 
large volume would not contain the various 
obstacles and disappointments which one in- 
quisitive and active student has encountered 
within the space of a few years. The site 
of the library is not known to the vicinage ; 
but time at last makes wise, and experience 
suggests the question—* Which is the door 
that is always locked?” The outer door is 
found and examined, being black and solid, 
of oak and of iron: it is unusual, but not 
unlawful, to call aloud, to kick, or to strike, 
with hand, or stone, or stick. How few per- 
sons are able to hunt out those who can de- 
clare that he is absent, who would point out 
him, who could declare that the man is not 
to be found anywhere, who should make the 
first excuse! Sometimes, however, all are 
frank, and candid, and forward: whatever 
can be desired is forthcoming ; they con- 
cede, in short, every thing but the key. 
The credulous scholar, confiding in prom- 
ises, posts thither from a distance; and the 
key, he is told at the door, was forgotten, or 
lost, or mislaid, or another has been substi- 
tuted by mistake. The resolute, however, 
sometimes triumph. After a resistence not 
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Hidden Literary Treasure. 


unbecoming its strength, the outer door hag 
yielded, and the inner door, in a struggle 
commensurate with its weakness, has also 
given way: but there is lock within lock; 
the press is locked; and although the back 
of the desired MS. is seen through the bars, 
it cannot be approached. A determined 
inquirer, who was thus tantalized, urged 
strenuously that a fresh search should be 
instituted, since the game was in sight. 
The delay was long, and the reluctance 
great; nevertheless the key of the press 
was at last found; and although the books 
were in the charge of a learned body far 
less hostile to letters than the corporations 
to which our literary treasures are usually 
confided, it was shown, by unerring proofs, 
that it had been missing, but never missed, 
for full eighty years. 

Atalibrary in the metropolis, a visiter 
has been repeatedly informed that the keep- 
er of the MSS. was residing upon his living 
in Yorkshire: the period of his departure 
was so remote, that it was forgotten ; and 
the time of his return so uncertain, that it 
could not be predicted. It is no easy task, 
indeed, to look a librarian in the face, still 
less easy is it to pin him down to anything 
definite ; for, like a Hebrew witness, he is 
commonly a shifting, changeful fellow, 
although, like the Jew, civil and fair-spoken. 
An unmerited opulence, however, has some- 
times generated insolence; and a churlish 
pluralist has manifested his vexation, that 
the applicant should seek to learn, with such 
rudeness, as has moved the mildest observer 
to desire that the wrathful clerk were 
straightway consigned to a neighbouring 
horse-pond, for the ablution of his angry 
discourtesy. Whenever the student pre- 
sents himself at a conventual or corporate 
library without a special recommendation, 
the want of it is alleged against him ;—rob- 
bers and burglars are addicted to the peru- 
sa! and transcription of Greek MSS., and 
they often effect their nefarious purposes 
under the pretext of collation and emenda- 
tion: the thing is notorious; and if the 
abandoned critic would escape the watch- 
house and the police, he must run for it. 
Should the simple wight appear armed with 
written introductions, his case is more cruel ; 
for the refusal is not less certain, but more 
tedious. With gentleness and gratitude 
must he politely accept any excuse, and all 
excuses in long succession, through a regard 
for the feelings and reputation of the intro- 
ducer; a worthless list of useless printed 
books for a catalogue of valuable MSS.; a 
broomstick for a book; or an old hat instead 
of a librarian. A promise misleads, by in- 
ducing the loss of time and of toil; a kick 
ora cuff is conclusive, and declares that 
satisfaction, legal or military, may perchance 


be had, literary never. The enumeration of 


evils would be endless, as the evils them- 
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The First of September. 


selves are enormous. How, then, are they to 
be remedied? The cure is easy and effectual. 

At Vienna, at Naples, at Milan ; in France, 
in Denmark, it is said, and partially even in 
Spain; in countries which we contemn as 
barbarous, all the MSS. in the custody of 
corporations have been collected by the au- 
thority of the state, and deposited in a pub- 
lic library. The inconveniences which we 
now perceive were felt, or rather some of 
them only. The insecurity of most valua- 
ble possessions, and the dispersion in remote 
places of objects that ought to be assembled 
in the capital, were the alleged grievances ; 
that access should be refused wasa crime 
of which less arrogant nations were happily 
ignorant. Nor was the prudent collection, 
in all cases, a modern innovation ; some- 
times—as, for example, at Vienna—it was 
effected at an era which our pert philoso- 
phers would scornas uncivilized. Our gross 
and guilty negligence has already received 
a merited, but most cruel, chastisement: at 
Carlisle many choice, unesteemed, but ines- 
timable, MSS. were burnt; at St. Paul’s, 
also, it is said, and in Sion College; and 
the contents of the Chapter library at West- 
minster were destroyed by fire ; amongst 
the last some have asserted, whether errone- 
ously none can now determine, that the ac- 
cursed flames, hot from the depths of per- 
dition, devoured the Second Decade of Livy. 
How much injury, never to be repaired, 
would have been avoided, had the scattered 
volumes been gathered together betimes! 
A folio, containing about half of the Lexi- 
con of Suidas, seems to have dispppeared 
from the Chapter library at Durham, where, 
however, the administration has been more 
careful than in other similar repositories : 
the MS. is described in the Oxford cata- 
logues, but not in the particular catalogue 
lately published at Durham. Many stray 
MSS. attest the frequency of abstraction ; 
and it is to be feared that damp and neglect 
have too often committed fatal ravages: 
hence, perhaps, in part arises the unwilling- 
ness to admit visiters. But these evils must 
cease. 

It is the paramount duty of an enlighten- 
ed administration, without loss of time, to 
despatch a trusty and experienced person, 
armed with the authority of the legislature, 
to collect these precious memorials, and to 
deposit them in the British Museum. It is 
not necessary for the purposes of literature 
that the property should be changed ; each 
volume may be inscribed and registered as 
belonging to the particular body in whose 
charge it is found, but entrusted by the state 
to the British Museum for safe custody and 
more convenient reference. Thus the silly 
quibble about the private property of corpo- 
rations will be avoided ; and there will be no 
temptation to forget that these fictitious 
creatures, whether sole or aggregate, are 
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ancillary to, and wholly dependent upon, the 
public will. Nor will the direction of a mu- 
nificent testator, that the books by him be- 
queathed should remain in a specified place, 
occasion any difficulty; for he selected the 
locality only because it would be commo- 
dious to the studious, and he would doubt- 
less rejoice that their convenience should 
be augmented by a wise and well-ordered 
change. By the word manuscript, charters, 
records, and other muniments and evidences 
of legal rights, are not here signified, but 
those ancient writings only which the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term by the learned 
would denote: the greater part of our sepul- 
chred wealth is Latin, much Greek, and a 
portion in English, French, or other languag- 
es. To descant upon the value of the pre- 
cious remains is needless: every manuscript 
has its peculiarities—an individuality, a cer- 
tain idiosyncrasy; its leaves can never be 
turned over without profit. As those who 
would fully understand an author desire to 
consult every printed edition, so would they 
also examine every manuscript, each manu- 
script being, in truth, a different edition; 
the chief use of printed books being, per- 
haps, as some have taught, to prepare the 
reader for the study of MSS., inasmuch as 
the ancient usage of comprehending a work 
thoroughly existed at a period long anterior 
to the invention of printing. Whoever, for 
the moderate charge of one guirea a year, 
purchases the privilege of advertising his 
name every week or month on the drab 
cover of a sixpenny discourse, touching all, 
or not touching any, of the sciences, is 
deemed a patron of learning and of learned 
men, being himself, of course, most learned : 
no other encouragement is known to the 
age. Nevertheless, the necessity of search- 
ing for and collecting the vast mass of hid- 
den treasure is so obvious and urgent, that 
if it be duly insisted upon it cannot long be 
delayed. Frequently and strenuously to 
press so important a matter will not be dis- 
creditable ; nor surely is the first suggestion. 


THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER.* 
BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILL, ESQ. 


Tue First or Sepremper!—Oh, for 
the harp of an Ossian worthily to celebrate 
thy charms! Oh, for the one string (the 
fourth) of a Paganini rightly to modulate 
thy praises! Ods flints and triggers—if we 
may swear such an old-fashioned oath—what 
associations are conjured up in a man’s 
breast at the mention of thy name! How 


* The first of September, this year, to use an 
Iricism, will not take place till the second,—the 
Sabbath coming in the way. But we write for 
eternity, therefore such little accidents have no 
weight with us. 
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distinct sound the double crack of his Man- 
ton, and the wing-whirr of the brown covey, 
in his mind’s ear, Horatio! How brightly 
lies the landscape under his eye—how bland 
is the breath of morning in his nostrils— 
how joyous the bounding of his brave dogs 
—how light, how glad, how grateful his 
own heart! 

September! what a glorious month it is! 
Cornfields are yet waving in golden undu- 
lations over the hill-sides, or standing in 
tent-like rows along the plain. Sickles are 
yet plying among the brown ears ; gleaners 
are yet stooping amid the bright sheaves ; 
waggons are “groaning” under the weight 
of an abundant harvest, and, as they swing 
through the half-yard-deep ruts in the nar- 
row lanes, hang “samples” of the golden 
grain on the unclipt hedges, for the little birds 
to banquet on when they are gone. InSep- 
tember, however, if the season has been 
favourable, the crops are for the most part 
got in; the country, in general, is crisp with 
stubble ; Irishmen are seen returning shoe- 
less and stockingless to Green Erin—home 
ts home, after all. Harvest hymns are be- 
ing sung in parish churches; and farmers 
are grumbling at Providence, and the corn- 
laws, and the assessed taxes, and are cer- 
tain there never were such times. But, 


pshaw! what have we to do with politics on 
the First of September? The very Senate 


itself is silent now, and nature seems to be 
enjoying a universal holyday. The country 
is full of life and beauty : everything is con- 
summated. The flowers of spring, those 
beautiful promises, have ripened into golden 
fruit; the poor man’s orchard is an Alad- 
din’s garden, and every schoolboy is an 
Aladdin. Apples, pears, plums, apricots! 
What temptations are hanging about in 
every direction! That lad must have more 
than his share of honesty who can resist 
them all. Eve and Atalanta were overcome 
with a golden pippin; what wonder then 
that little Tommy, or Bobby, or Jacky, or 
Billy should be unable to resist the combined 
influences of russet and codling, of ceur- 
pendu, and Waking-pippin, and Ribstone- 
pippin, and Keswick codling, and northern- 
greening, and pearmain, and nonsuch, and 
Hawthornden, and those rosy rascals sur- 
named peach!—Sweet or sour; but why do 
Isay sour? They are all sweet to them; 
the very crab in the hedgerow hath its ad- 
mirers on the “lower forms,” and many is 
the hatful that will be eaten between this 
and the next number of the “New Month- 
ly Magazine.” 

Then the pears! the magnificent bell- 
pears! hanging along the branches like so 
many Great Toms of Lincoln; the berga- 
mot, the luscious little jargonelle, the 
mouth-melting swan-egg, and the humble 
Tet’nall! The plums! red, yellow, purple, 
like little skins of nectar, so full of cool, 
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ripe, luscious juice—bah! it makes one’s 
mouth water to think of them! And then 
—(we say nothing of peach, grape, and nec- 
tarine, because they are not, or rarely, 
come-at-able by our little school friend)— 
then the stores of wild fruit that are grow- 
ing in the dark woods, or among the sunny 
hedgerows. Nuts! who has not pleasant 
recollections of his nutting days, when he 
sallied forth into field and forest to procure, 
“by hook or crook,” a feast of those delicate 
morsels, heedless of keepers and indiges- 
tions, and blind to the murderous announce- 
ment that “steel traps and spring guns are 
actually set on these premises.” Oh! 
many’s the Thursday and Saturday after- 
noon that I have spent over head and ears 
in the brown hazel-bushes ; and many’s the 
race I have run with velveteen-jacketed 
keeper, on emerging into day, with pockets, 
hat, and handkerchief stodgeful of brown- 
shellers. What luxury, to grasp the ripe 
clusters, scarcely distinguishable from the 
rough leaves among which they grew! 
What emulation about the bunches of fives, 
and sixes, and sevens! and with what joy 
we pocketed the same, earwigs and all, inly 
trembling lest a luckier boy should finda 
larger cluster! Then how we went crack- 
ing all the way home, for we were too busy 
to enjoy any part of our treasure in the 
wood! Crack, crack, crack! I wonder we 
did not break every tooth in our head! 
And what games of cob-nut ensued when 
we again arrived at school, to the very 
considerable neglect of Bonnycastle and 
Cesar de Bello Gallico. 

September! a bright month is September. 
How magnificent are the sunsets and the 
moonlights! The air is now so clear that 
you can count every tree upon the horizon, 
and every sundown is a picture by Claude, 
in “his best manner.” How full is the 
landscape of leaf and blossom! No winter 
sign yet—all is the brightness of life. Not 
but that some Job’s comforter (the dammed- 
goodnatured friend that pointed out to you 
your first grey hair) will be able to discover 
some fading leaf or wichered bough, some 
jaundiced chesnut or fading birch; but, 
spite of the monster, all is brightness and 
beauty. June itself is not more full of 
foliage, nay, not so full; for the young 
shoots that were put forth at midsummer by 
the oak and his comrades are now fully 
expanded, their hues of light-green and 
crimson having sobered down into the 
general tint.* Song-birds are newly wak- 





* A striking feature in July and August is the 
putting forth of young shoots by the timber and 
other trees. The oak is most conspicuous at this 
time, from the strong contrast afforded by the 
old and new leaves; those being of a very dark 
green, these of a light-green, red, or brown. The 
younger trees are most prolific of these midsum- 
mer shoots. 
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ing their voices in the woods. Our old 
friend cockrobin is chirruping up for joy 
that the dog-days are at an end, and his 
breast is brighter and redder than ever. 
The favourite warblers of spring are again 
trying over their chromatics and diatonics ; 
and débutantes—young thrushes and black- 
birds, cum multis aliis—are heard in every 
bush. Flowers are still lying along the 
banksides, of which our well-beloved hare- 
bell is the chief in beauty. The furze is 
bright with yellow blossoms—when is it 
not, I should like to know? and the thistle 
makes a fine show, with its white and crim- 
son tufts. Clusters of yellow, star-like 
flowers, with orange centres, whose name 
we do not know, (we really must look over 
our botany,) are growing in every field and 
hedgeside ; and other, smaller gold flowers 
are lying like spangles under our feet. 
The foxglove, glorious creature! is seen 
here and there, in the shady dingle, or on 
the cold side of the hedge, but no longer 
blowing with the vigour and beauty of its 
midsummer brethren. Woodbines are yet 
twining their flowery fingers among the 
hawthorn leaves, and the wild convolvulus 
m being smothered with dust on every road 
side. 

Overhead ripe berries hang in juicy 
clusters: elderberries, blackberries, hips 
and haws, and the beautiful bunches of the 
mountain ash, Old women in scarlet 
cloaks, with hooked sticks and wicker 
baskets, are seen trudging up hill and down 
dale, wherever an elder tree is to be met 
with; and the cottager’s wife sends for the 
annual cargo of coarse sugar to make her 
gudeman a keg of sweet wine. Now farm- 
houses are invisible; you can see nothing 
in that direction but massive ricks of hay 
and corn, with straw weathercocks a-top; 
or now and then, perhaps, a cluster of an- 
cient chimneys peeping over their roofs. 
Flocks of geese, and turkeys, and pigeons, 
and guinea-fowls are met with in the fields, 
gre up the corn that has been scattered 

the harvesters ; and, every market day, 
chubby dairymaids are seen trudging to 
town with the fattest of them for sale. 

Now the hop countries are in a complete 
turmoil: every man, woman, and child 
seems to be engaged in the gathering—a 
happy, sunny scene as one would wish to 
see on a September day. The merry 
groups of children, laughing among the 
bright foliage, and twining the green ten- 
drils round their innocent brows; the men 
and women—pshaw! nymphs and swains, 
we mean—plucking the pleasant-smelling 
flowers from their stems, and cracking their 
jokes, and casting sheeps’-eyes and hop- 
flowers at one another in amorous frolic ; 
the bright-faced boys, bearing away the 
lofty plants—stems, leaves, flowers, and all 
—to where their seniors are picking and 
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sorting them for the service of glorious Sir 
John Barleycorn, Bart.; these altogether 
form a picture of pleasure and plenty that 
no age or country can surpass. In the 
orchard counties, tod, perry, and cider are 
flowing from the juicy presses; very nice 
liquors to those who like them; but, for our 
part, Burton against Worcestershire all the 
world over. 

Now London is a desert, so to say, and 
the legitimates open to empty benches. 
Now young ladies and gentlemen throng to 
the sea-coast and gaze upon the ocean, ex- 
claiming, “There is a rapture in the lonely 
shore,” &c. &c. (vide any young lady’s 
album passim). Now the Cockney, telling 
over the gains of the season, resolves on a 
voyage and a continental tour, and embarks 
with Mrs. Smith and the Messrs. and the 
Misses Smith, at the St. Katherine’s Docks, 
incontinently. Now Parliament breaks up, 
and Parliamentary reporters attend union 
meetings and county assizes. Now “patent 
percussion guns,” “unrivalled pointers,” 
“pedometers for the waistcoat pocket,” 
“ anti-corrosive powder,” “chemically-pre- 
pared wadding,” “gambroon shooting jack- 
ets of an entirely new cut,” and “water- 
proof hats on a new principle,” are adver- 
tised in all the newspapers. Now Mr. 
Robins is instructed to offer to public 
competition divers “eligible country resi- 
dences,” “ elegant Gothic villas,” “ charming 
rustic retreats, with right of sporting,” &c. ; 
all of course “claiming to approach Farry 
Lanp.” 

- Now wasps are very annoying in fruit 
gardens and confectioners’ shops; and you 
cannot take hold of a nice ripe plum, or 
green gage, without getting into a squabble 
with some of these impertinent gentry. Think 
yourself well off if you don’t get one of them 
into your mouth before you are aware of it. 
Now barrels of oysters and haunches of 
venison pass from friend to friend, and from 
landlord to tenant, and from honourable 
member to worthy and independent elector ; 
and boxes of grouse come in from the moors 
rather the worse for the journey. Now sons 
and heirs are invited to parks, and places, 
and castles, and halls, and manor-houses ; 
where beautiful, and elegant, and accom- 
plished young ladies sing, and draw, and 
knit blue and white purses, and play at bil- 
liards “a little ;” and a system of manceuvr- 
ing ensues, in which the one party is desir- 
ous of carrying flirtation as far as it will go 
without matrimony—the other of extending 
it to such a length that nothing less than a 
parson or a brother can settle the business. 
The younger branches, meanwile, are con- 
tent to take their station at Bath or Chelten- 
ham, patiently waiting for a god-send, in the 
shape of a rich citizen’s daughter or mer- 
chant’s widow. But we are getting scan- 
dalous: let us haste back to the country. 
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To the sportsman September has much 
to cer; his year may be said to begin with 
this month. Hunter, courser, fisher, shooter 
—wake up every one of you—for September 
has joy for you all. 

Tue Hunrer.—Now he is abroad among 
the thick covers, rattling about the cub- 
foxes, exercising the old hounds and blood- 
ing the young ones. How gladly the old 
fellows—-Trueman, Turbulent, Bellman, 
Burster, Mentor, Merryman, Rockwood, 
Rambler, and Co.—resume their joyous 
game among the fern and furze, and how 
well do the new entries profit by their ex- 
ample and the whip’s corrections! Whoo! 
tahlio! pug’s in the open, and off they go, 
old and young, men and hounds, over field 
and fence, through the wood, up the hill, and 
away out of sight before we can say “ Jack 
Robison.” 

Tue Courser.—Now he is out upon 
heath and hill; and his “long dogs” are 
bounding among the furze blossoms. Poor 
puss has a weary life of it; harriers, and 
beagles, and greyhounds beset her by day, 
and poachers, villainous poachers, by night. 
Hallo! hallo! away she bolts out of that 
patch of gorse; and Lily and Phantom, like 
twe flashes of lightning, are zigzagging at 
her heels. Lily turns her, and Phan’ loses 
ground. Lily has her—no! she turns again, 
and Lily is a couple of lengths behind. 
Again they are together; once again puss 
dashes off at a right angle. Lily strains 
every nerve to catch her before she reaches 
the plantation—she cannot—puss is through 
the paling—Lily leaps over. Where are 
they now? and Echo, down in yonder farm- 
building, answers “ Where?” Has Lily 
been victorious ?—has puss escaped ? Who 
shall tell? None but Lily herself, for there 
she comes—yonder, by the birch tree—over 
the pale, like a spirit—poor thing, how she 
pants! but no hare, and no stain upon her 
lips. Good Lily; here, here, here,—you 
have done ieee best—done bravely; but 
remember, there’s many a slip between the 
cup and the lip! 

Tue Fisner.—September is a new birth 
tohim. The hot weather of July and Au- 
gust have been the reverse of favourable 
tohis sport. ‘The jack would not run with 
his choicest baits; nor trout nor grayling 
rise at his cunningest flies. But now his 
Hackles and his spring duns (the sweet lit- 
tle Violet in particular) come into play again; 
and heavy is the creel at his back as he 
trudges homeward at starlight, unwillingly 
tearing himself from the pleasant stream- 
side. A delightful sport is fishing; not 
your sleepy, lackadaisical float and punt 
work, where you are obliged to sit hour af- 
ter hour, like a cat in a cherry tree, waiting 
to pounce upon your prey; but the wild 
ramble along a singing trout-stream, where 
every moment is full of incident, and every 





nook brimful of beauty—where a man is 
naturalist, and a sportsman, and a painter, 
and a poet, and a philosopher, and a moral- 
ist, in spite of himself. Plash!—a four. 
pounder is rising behind a grey stone. Light 
as gossamer floats our line in the air—sofly 
falls the mimic fly upon the wave—snap /— 
he has it—ay, and we have him too—fast, 
fast as fate on our trusty O’Shaugnessy, 
Down stream we go, with master trouty in 
tow—heads up, my old boy—steady over 
the weeds there—he begins to reel, and to 
show his sides of silver and gold. Now for 
the landing-net, boy ; here he comes—get 
it well under him—gently—soh—out with 
him; and a fine fellow he is as ever gobbled 
up greendrake of a May morning. What 
colours—silver, and gold, and purple, and 
rubies plentifully sprinkled over all; and 
what a fine hump back! and what a beauti- 
ful, thoroughbred-looking head! By Jove, 
he is a fine creature, and if we could but 
catch another such, to make up the sixteen 
brace! 

Tue SHooter.—Happy he on the first 
of September! °’Tis true there has been 
shooting before to-day; but it is not every 
one that can afford, or that can awhile to go 
to the moors. It is only the first of Septem- 
ber that makes it general. Now the yeo- 
man as well as the squire, now the real as 
well as the gentleman farmer, can take the 
field. Shooting is shooting now. There is 
as‘much gunpowder expended on this one 
day as would serve to blow a Miguelite fleet 
out of the water. Great is the note of pre- 
paration throughout the land during the lat- 
ter days of August. Our guns are newly 
furbished; our shot-belt is freed from the 
summer’s dust; and our pointers and setters, 
that have been idling about like halfpay offi- 
cers these six months, are suddenly become 
of especial importance. There has been 
much discussion on the relative merits of 
setter and pointer, and many ingenious ob-- 
jections have beenraised against both. For 
my part I have a decided predilection—pre- 
judice, may be—in favour of the setter; not 
because he beats, stands, or backs better 
than the other, but because he looks the most 
good tempered. There is a sweetness of dis- 
position about the face of the setter that is 
very heart-winning, to my mind; and—it 
may be fancy—but it has always seemed to 
me that this physiognomy was borne out by 
the character of the dog. The pointer has 
a sterner look; he is certainly of a more 
serious turn; and, I think, neither so amia- 
ble nor so faithful as the setter. However, 
I may be wrong; and if so, I beg the poin- 
ter’s pardon. But this he must confess, the 
setter has the advantage of him in beauty. 
Yes, our favourite certainly is the hand- 
somer; those flowing locks—those flossy 
ears—that feathery tail—mister pointer can- 
not come up to him in any of these; and 
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last, not least, the beauty and variety of his 
colours! There is my own sweet pet, Pon- 
to, spotted “like the pard;” there is not a 
stain upon his sides that should not be there, 
nor could you add one blot of gold or jet to 
improve the balance of light andshade. He 
is a perfect beauty—and so amiable—and 
such a finder! 

Come, Ponto, my old boy, don’t you know 
it’s the first of September? Ay, that you 
do, as well as any dog in the nation. And 
Carlo—where’s Carlo? Oh! there the ras- 
cal is, wagging his tail, {and whining and 
looking out at the hall door, as much as to 
say, “Come, it’s time to be off, the day is 
breaking, and the coveys are waiting to be 
killed.” Away,then,we go. How refresh- 
ing is the morning air—as sweet and ex- 
hilarating as a draught of champagne! 
Lord, what one does lose by lying snoring in 
bed of a morning! We'll never do so again 
—so we believe at this moment. Aurora 
and we will henceforth be sworn friends— 

“chums, cronies, inseparables ; we will write 
asonnet to Phebus and an ode to Lucifer 
forthwith ; the lark, that sings, “ i’ the plight- 
ed clouds,” shall sing no more unheard by 
us. Pillow, and couch, and blanket, and 
counterpane, will no longer yield to your 
feathery fascinations. 

We are upon the hill—what a glorious 
sight! the wood is on our right, alive with 
pheasants; we shall be after ’em this day 
month, we promise ’em. Pasture, and stub- 
ble, and standing corn lie under us—down, 
down, through every shade of green and 
orange, to the meadows yonder, where the 
river glides smoothly and brightly through 
its never-fading banks. Beautiful is that 
river—our own dear Dove, winging its way 

_ through mead and mountain, like a dove in- 
deed, and spreading peace and plenty wher- 
ever it stretches its glittering wings. Swans 
are upon its surface—two, four, six, eight, 
nine of them—two white and seven brown— 
parents and progeny—swans and cygnets. 
Elegant creatures! How gracefully they 
kiss their shadows in the stream! how they 
plunge headlong into its crystal depths, and 
scatter the liquid gems from their silver 
necks ! 

But atruce to rhapsody. We are upon 
“the ground,” and Carlo and Ponto are on 
the look-out for a signal to begin. Stay, 
my old fellows, a preparatory squib, just to 
wash the detonator’s mouth out, and then— 
Whush !—Whush!—There. “Hallo! Car- 
lo, you devil, where are you going? Down 
charge, you brute—that I should have to say 
such a thing to a dog of your years. Mind 
you don’t get your ears lugged, you old 
madcap. There, hey on!” And away go 
Ponto and Carlo, dashing over the crisp 
stubble, as happy as a brace of emperors. 
Hark! ashot in the valley—another behind 
the wood. Soh! we are not first, then, it 
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seems. Hush! Ponto sets—Good Carlo, 
well backed! How beautiful they look now! 
not a muscle in motion; they are fixed as 
statuary, as lifeless as if they had been 
plunged into the Grotto del Cane—the covey 
are lying close under their noses—-still to a 
feather. We advance—the hammer dalks— 
the birds leap into the air—bang goes the 
sinister barrel—the smoke sails over our 
head. Bang again! Why, what the devil! 
is this we that picked off swallows on the 
wing as easily as an alderman would bolt 
an oyster, and could snuff a farthing rush- 
light with our eyes shut? And have we 
really missed both birds? Is there not so 
much as a feather to show for all this ex- 
pense of powder andshot? Carlo—Ponto— 
No, I can’t lay iton you; but, confound you, 
you needn’t stare so ; it was no fault of mine ; 
it was the gun—the powder—the shot— 
these infernal copper caps—the state of the 
atmosphere—the awkward way the birds 
went off—any thing, every thing, in short, 
but no fault of mine. Never mind, we'll 
have ’em yet; they’re only in the next piece, 
the turnips yonder, and Lord, how ner- 
vousIam! I can hardly hold the gunstick 
—and there, by Jove, I’ve put the shot into 
the wrong barrel. What can be the rea- 
son? Surely not the brandy-and-water I 
drank last night ; and certainly not the cof- 
fee I took at breakfast this morning, for I 
didn’t swallow enough to drown a tadpole. 
Nervous, eh! well, that’s a good one, how- 
ever. Sylvanus Swanquill, Esquire, of 
Swanquill Hall, in the county of , en- 
dowed with nerves—shaking like a poplar 
in a high wind! Nonsense! Ponto, get 
away, and don’t look so like a fool. Carlo, 
come in, and don’t put me in a passion, if 
you regard those long, silky ears of yours. 
War fence, both of you! What a hedge 
this is! Now, come along, and mind what 
you’re doing—hey on! 

By the time the dogs have stood to the 
birds again, we have recovered our equa- 
nimity, and advance with a tolerable degree 
of assurance. All is silent, save the rust- 
ling of our feet among the turnip-tops: but 
there is a busy discourse of eyes going on 
amongst the various parties. The birds, 
not a little frightened at the recollection of 
the last cannonading, turn their timorous 
gaze towards the two ogres, Ponto and Car- 
lo. Ponto and Carlo return the compliment 
in a fixed stare, as if they would fascinate 
the whole covey. We, on our side, are 
keeping a good lookout to leeward, ready to 
take signal vengeance on the birds for 
former mishaps. Once again the air is tur- 
pid under their wings,—the whole covey 
rises together, father, mother, and Suke,— 
bang !—there goes the son and heir, head 
over heels, leaving some half-dozen of his 
feathers floating in the breeze ;—bang again! 
—there goes another, the father himself,— 
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the covey divides,—Carlo and Ponto become 
couchant proper, as they say at the Heralds’ 

ce,—the smoking barrels are loaded with 
new death,—a word, nay a sign, gives life 
to Ponto and Carlo, and away we go, over 
hedge and ditch, through stubble and fallow, 
to renew the dread warfare against the 
trembling fugitives. 

Then, when at mid-day we find ourselves 
miles away from home, and melting under a 
hot sun, how welcome the invitation of the 
honest farmer on the hill to “ Walk in and 
have a crust of bread and cheese!” You, 
a and gluttons, you, disciples of 

itchener and defiers of Ude, would ye know 
where the daintiest morsel in creation is to 
be tasted, and when? It is in farmer Stub- 
ble’s little parlour at the Hill Grange, 
after a hard day’s shooting in September. 
Try that, and you will no longer need your 
vile zests and diabolical dinner-draughts ; 
you will then know that there is indeed no 

_ sauce like hunger, no viand like honest bread 
and cheese. Ponto and Carlo are popped into 
the stable, and left to revel in a paradise of hay 
andstraw. We make an apology for our dirty 
shoes, which are in a terrible plight to be 
sure, but the worthy Cincinnatus “won't 
hear a word about it,” and begs we’ll make 
ourselves quite at home. 

“ Come, Sir, come in: never mind scrap- 
ing your shoes; you find us quite in the 
rough; but we can’t be always neat in a 
farm-house.” 

“My dear Sir, you are neatness itself.” 
And, sooth to say, you might tie your cravat 
in any one of those bright black quarries 
that pave the hall floor. What a glorious 
sight that halt is! roofed with beef and pan- 
elled with bacon. You might almost fancy 
friend Stubble was going to victual the navy. 
And what a fire-place! those hobs were 
surely made for Gog and Magog when they 
spent their Christmas in the country; and 
those great globes of polished steel, big 
enough and bright enough to serve for mir- 
rors,—what nice places to warm one’s hands 
upon on a cold winter’s evening! A iong 
oaken table, on twisted legs, occupies one 
entire side of this spacious room, under the 
old bay window; and there, as in the olden 
times, the worthy yeoman and his dame take 
their dinner, in the midst of their domestics 
and dependents. We would fain stop in 
this pleasant apartment, and have our lun- 
cheon on the old oaken board; but our host 
won't hear of it, and drags us, nolens volens, 
into the little parlour aforesaid. He is sorry 
to say that his wife is not at home, (a cir- 
cumstance which, looking at our shoes, we 
have no great reason to lament,) and regrets 
that he cannot get at the wine-cellar. But 
he knows we are fond of ale, and flatters 
himself that he can give us as a good glass 
as here and there one. 

“No doubt of it, Mr. Stubble ; your tap is 
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celebrated far and near. A glass of good 
ale for me before all the wine in the uni- 
verse.” 

“Well, that’s what I say. I’m no great 
drinker, it’s true, (Stubble can take his two 
bottles at rent-day without ‘turning a hair,) 
but I do like a glass of good ale, that I must 
say. Nothing relishes like it, to my mind; 
and as I said before—but good wine needs 
no bush, as the saying is,—and no more 
doesn’t good ale ; so excuse me a minute or 
two, and if I don’t give you as prime a glass 
as ever you put your lips to, my name an’t 
John Stubble, that’s all.” 

“No doubt of it, Mr. Stubble; no doubt 
of it.” 

“You'll excuse my leaving you alone a 
few minutes, Mr. Swanquill i 

“My dear Sir. a 

“For, you see, we’ve lost our old servant, 
poor Nanny——” 

“Pray don’t mention——" 

“ And new ones an’t to be trusted no far- 
ther than you can see ’em—” 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Stubble.” 

“They’re terrible plagues,—leave the 
cock running, and play the—” 

“Play the devil ;—very true,—horrid nui- 
sances !” 

“Tf the misses had been at home——” 

“Oh! pray re 

“ But I shan’t be a moment. There’s the 
magazine and the newspaper just come in: 
you can amuse yourself with them till 
come back. Never mind the sofy,—put 
your legs up if you’re tired;—make your- 
self at home, I beg.” 

The magazine, be it known, is that yclept 
“The Penny ;” the paper is the county heb- 
domadal,—the “ Derby Mercury,” in fact— 
where’s the use of making a mystery about 
nothing ?. A glance over “The Penny” is 
enough ,—“The ruins of Palmyra—South 
American beetle—section of a seventy-four 
—a flea magnified.” Very wonderful, and 
only puzzled to know how they can get it up 
forthe money. There,—now for the news: 
—“Derby Mercury—um, um!—-Rowland’s 
Kalydor—Doctor Lignum’s antiscorbutic 
drops—mineral succedaneum—county meet- 
ing—genuine teas—Daffy’s Elixir—new 
coach to Matlock—turn over—House of 
Lords—um, um !—Lord Ellenborough rose— 
um !—Earl Grey replied—majority for min- 
isters—um, um !—House of Commons—Mr. 
O’Connell—honourable member—withdraw 
motion—late in the session—poor Ireland— 
bloody usurpers—hell-fire—ten thousand 
devils—--repeal—-purgatory —limbo—-Mr. 
Hume—second the motion—house and 
window-tax—ten thousands pounds—fifty- 
two and a fraction—eight million four thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-four—nation- 
al debt—sinecure places—tottle of the whole 
—honourable member—name unknown— 
inaudible in the gallery—Mr. Cobbett— 
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humbug—-genteel black-guards—-look at 
America—glory—liberty—slavery—my son 
William—um, um !—latest intelligence— 
Donna Marie—surrender of Lisbon—con- 
sols 89—” why, God bless me, this paper’s 
a month old! the horrid anomaly, an old 
newspaper ;—pah! out upon it! 

At this moment, honest farmer Stubble 
appears at the door, with a candle in one 
hand and a huge flagon in the other. 

“Would you like to see our cellar, Mr. 
Swanquill? [’m just going down, and if 
you would 

“No, dear Sir; no, thank’e, not to day; 
for, to tell you the truth, I’m a little bit tired.” 

“Well, some other time,—glad to see 
you make yourself at home,—don’t be afraid 
of the sofa,—nothing but horsehair,—soon 
brush off,—must be tired, I know,—shan’t 
be long.” 

And once again John Stubble disappears, 
leaving me to the silent contemplation of 
his little parlour. Nature abhorsa vacuum: 
so do I: therefore I sha] endeavour to fill 
up the space with a slight sketch of the 
room before me. 

First and foremost, there’s myself, re- 
cumbent upon a black sofa studded with 
brass nails, “ elegant reeded legs,” as George 
Robins would say, and casters. Behind me 
is the door, and behind the door, a weather- 
glass, a bunch of seaweed, a parasol, and an 
old hunting-whip. Over the chimney-piece 
isa choice collection of paintings, by an- 
cient and modern masters. The biggest 
and best of these is an elevation of a fat 
ox, that was bred by our worthy host him- 
self, and obtained the silver cup which you 
see on the mantleshelf below, as a reward 
for its obesity. On either side of the ox 
are likenesses—so to say—of our host and 
his lady, taken in fifteen seconds by an itin- 
erant profilist. Above it, almost touching 
the ceiling, is a small smoke-dried print, but 
whether line or lithograph, mezzotinto or 
aquatinta, I cannot, at this distance, take 
upon me to determine. Beneath these is an 
old looking-glass in a mahogany frame, with 
divers letters and “small accounts” stuck in 
between it and the wall. The mantelshelf 
itself is well furnished with bijouterie. In 
the centre, as we have already intimated, is 
the silver cup from the Agricultural Club. 
A large cowry and half a nautilus occupy 
the right and left sides of the plate. A 
cornu-ammonis and a hawk’s egg lie hard 
by: a piece of coralline and a pe poodle 
adjoin these ; then comes a pair of Blue- 
John candlesticks ; then a rice-basket and 
asnuff box made out of a cow’s-hoof; and 
beyond these, at each end of the ledge, a 
large China figure garnished with peacock’s 
feathers and spun-glass. In the window 
(which overlooks the poultry yard) are a 
dusty myrtle, two geraniums, and an ice- 
plant, in pots of an unnatural complexion. 
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An oak cupboard, full of china, occupies one 
corner of the room, and a fire-screen of 
worsted-work another. A bookshelf hangs 
against one of the walls, in which we dis- 
cover nine volumes of the “ Spectator,” two 
of the “Penny Magazine,” two of the “Ra- 
cing Calendar,’ one “Holy Bible,” ditto 
“Domestic Cookery,” (very much thumbed,) 
ditto “Gazetteer,” ditto “Complete Vermin 
Killer,” ditto “ Moore’s Vox Stellarum,” and 
half ditto “Every Man his own Farrier ;” 
the whole surmounted by a fox’s brush, a 
pair of superfine spurs, and a dog-whip. 
Opposite to this, between the fire-place and 
the window 

“Sorry to keep you waiting so long, but 
couldn’t help it ; the cock wouldn’t run,— 
something in it, I believe,—and the maid’s 
only just done churning. Come, Caroline, 
bring the things. I amsure you must be 
hungry.” 

And in comes Caroline. But what a 
Caroline! as fat as the ox over the fire- 
place, and as red as the flower-pots in the 
window. And how the wench stares! we 
are not more modest than another, but posi- 
tively she makes us feel ready to blush. 
And why all these journeys backwards and 
forwards? <A knife one time,—a plate 
another,—then a loaf,—then a cheese,— 
then a piece of hung beef,—then a cold 
chawl,—then a salad,—then a plate of but- 
ter,—then the mustard,—then the salt,— 
then the vinegar, in a huge quart bottle,— 
then more knives,—then tumblers —— 

“My dear Mr. Stubble, I shan’t eat half 
these things: pray don’t make all this fuss 
with me. I assure you 

“Oh? not at all; no fuss at all: I wish 
we’d something better to offer you; pot 
luck, that’s all. Wish you’d come yester- 
day,—we’d a beautiful leg of lamb ;—or on 
Thursday, when we had the venison ;—but 
no use crying for shed milk, you know,—so 
come, draw to,—or stay, I’ll bring the table 
to the sofa. There, now help yourself, and 
don’t spare what there is. Let me give you 
a glass of ale to wash the dust out of your 
throat: some folks say it an’t well to drink 
fasting, but I don’t think there’s much in it. 
T always do,—never harms me ;—but thank 
God, I can digest an old shoe stuffed with 
hobnails, as the saying is. That’s right, 
help yourself: there, taste that. Sir, your 
good health, and very glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, good, Sir; thank you. By 
Jove, this looks rare stuff.” 

“ Don’t speak till you’re dead, as the say- 
ing is. Taste it before you give your opin- 
ion.” 

“Your health, Mr. Stubble, and success 
to agriculture.” 

“Thank you, Sir; I'll drink that toast if I 
never drink another.” 

“By Jove, Mr. Stubble ? 

“ Here’s success to agriculture.” 
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“ By Jove, Mr. Stubble, this is prime stuff.” 

“An’t it? My wife brewed it herself, 
and I grew the barley,—twelve bushels to 
the hogshead ; and no running over again, 
I promise you. If you want a glass of good 
ale, Mr. Swanquill, never let em make any 
beer ;* they’re sure to rob Peter to pay 
Paul, as the saying is. But come, Sir, cut 
away, or else I shall say you don’t like it.” 

“That man must be more or less than a 
man that could fall out with such a table. 
This beef, Sir, is excellent.” 

“Glad you like it, Sir; bred it myself, 
and fed it too: all grass and turnips; none 
of your oilcakes, and such unnatural stuff 
forme. Buttalk of beef, I wish you'd tasted 
that ox over the fireplace: that was beef,— 
took the first prize at the Agricultural Meet- 
ing,—a hundred and ten stone, fourteen 
pound to the stone,—all meat and no bone, 
—such a beast! Seen the cup, I suppose ; 
that’s it on the mantleshelf; solid silver: 
wish my wife was at home, we’d have a 
jorum o’ punch out of it. Come, Sir, you 
don’t eat: now pray help to,—you don’t 
drink nayther ; let me fill up your glass.” 

“ You speak ironically, Mr. Stubble 2” 

“ Exactly so; I always say what I think: 
no humbug in me, Mr. Swanquill. Your 
health, again, Sir.” 

Being desirous of maintaining our credi- 
bility, we shall not say how much of honest 
John Stubble’s beef, and bread, and cheese, 
and Bath-coss fall under our knife and fork 
within the next quarter of an hour: neither 
shall we notify the magnums of Anno Dom- 
ini that are quaffed to the most patriotic 
toasts and social sentiments. Suffice it to 
say, there is no more shooting for us to-day ; 
and when Mrs. Stubble comes home to tea 
at five o’clock, there are we, lolling at our 
ease on the horse-hair sofa, with jug and 
glasses before us; and our worthy host 
smoking his pipe, and laying down the law 
like a second Lycurgus. 

Mrs. Stubble is the model of a farmer’s 
wife ; the most notabie woman in the coun- 
ty. Like the butterfly, she has two states ; 
the one so entirely different from the other, 
that a person who has not seen her in both 
would have some difficulty in recognizing 
the identity. In her chrysalis state, which 
occupies from cockcrow till about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the good Jady is 
habited in a dark cotton gown, at eight- 
pence a yard, a checked apron, and black 
worsted stockings; the whole surmounted 
by a cap, which is neither a day-cap nora 
night-cap, but a sort of cross between both. 
During this period, Mrs. Stubble is in a con- 
tinual bustle of hands, and feet, and eyes, 





* In the midland counties the term ale and beer 
are not synonymous. The name of beer is ap- 
plied to a wishy-washy sort of stuff, made by pour- 
ing fresh water over the malt which has already 
furnished the ale. 
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and ears, and tongue, and thought; running 
here, hurrying there; commanding thi 
countermanding that; feeding the chickens, 
cramming the turkeys, rolling the butter, 
pressing the cheese, shelling the peas, par- 
ing the apples, scolding the maid, beating 
the cat, pickling walnuts, preserving pears, 
drawing the beer, kneading the dough, ef 
cetera, et cetera, the particulars of which 
I have not power to recollect, nor time to 
enumerate. . 

But, in the afternoon, how different a 
person is Mrs. Stubble! The very maids 
perceive and acknowledge the alteration; 
and those who were _hail-fellow-well-met 
with her in the morning are now pénétrées 
with deference. She is the butterfly that 
was the pupa—the Columbine that was the 
Cinderella. Her cotton gown has given 
place to a silk dress, fitted up with patent 
bustle, buckrum sleeves, and all those other 
little elegancies with which the ladies know 
so well how to beautify nature. Her black 
worsted stockings have been exchanged 
for white cotton, or perhaps silk ones, and are 
tastefully criss-crossed with black silk rib- 
and at twopence ayard. A halo of lace 
encircles her neck, scallop over scallop, 
vandyke over vandyke, eyelet-hole over 
eyelet-hole, wonderful to behold! Her 
cap,—but who shall describe that cap? 
Who shall attempt to picture in verbs and 
adjectives, nouns and participles, those 
towers of blond lace, those labyrinths of 
bobbin net, those rowleaur and neuds of 
white satin or rose de Parnasse ; those brides 
(brides, Mrs. Stubble calls them) of gauze 
riband, bobbing into all the tea-cups, and 
the gravy at supper, and furnishing Mr. 
Stubble with many a boisterous joke ; those 
roses, and lilies, and major-convovuluses, 
and ears of barley, interspersed with leaves 
of silver and green? Not we indeed; let 
Mrs. Bell’s poet laureate undertake the task 
if he will: our pen is dumb. 

A kind creature, after all, is Mrs. Stubble, 
and we won’t hear a word said against her. 
What tea she makes! black as Phlegethon, 
and strong as aqua-fortis. It takes the 
breath of one like a glass of Glenlivet, and 
makes one’s hand shake for a month after. 
And what cream! Cream! it an’t cream: 
it’s oyster sauce: that will never amalga- 
mate with our Twankay ;—blob, blob,—you 
can’t pour it, you are obliged to jerk it out. 
Won't mix, ch? Only stir it, and you'll 
see ;—whirr, whirr,—how, after a turn or 
two, every luscious blot melts in the foam- 
ing cordial, “making the black one white !” 
Taste it now. My eyes! this is tea (pardon 
the lapsus ;) never knew what tea was till 
now. “Stubble, my dear fellow, this beats 
your ale hollow. Mrs. Stubble, upon my 
word, you’re a pheenix.” 

Stubble, however, sticks to the ale; he 
never takes tea; considers it horrid slop, 
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mere baby-lap, I know, only won’t say so 
because we are drinking it. Mrs. Stubble, 
of course, is not proof against our praise. 
Takes a fancy to us, in fact; gives us the 
strongest tea; offers us the thinnest bits of 
bread and butter; wishes she’d got some- 
thing better; begs we'll make free, and 
kindly intimates that she’ll show us the 
cheese-room, and the dairy, and the young 
peafowls, and the Guinea-pigs, as soon as 
ever “the things are took away.” 

We shall not insist on our reader’s making 
this tour with us, as he has not partaken of 
Mr. Stubble’s hospitality. For us there is 
noescape. Not a cheese but what is told 
over; nota milkpan but what is over-haul- 
ed; nota peafowl but is made to peck in 
our presence; not a Guinea-pig that is 
suffered to lie perdue among the straw while 
our head is in the pen. God forgive us the 
unfelt ecstasies we assume for our hostess’ 
gratification! the “ beautifuls!” and “charm- 
ings!” and “no, reallys!” and “ you don’t 
say sos!” and “dear little things!” that we 
pour forth into her too, too credulous ears! 
But no; we are not to be forgiven: punish- 
ment follows quickly on the heels of trans- 
gression. Mrs. Stubble insists on our accept- 
ing a couple of the peafowls, and the whole 
litter of Guinea-pigs, to keep for her sake. 

Such was our last First or SEPTEMBER. 


SEASONABLE DITTIES. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


NO. I1.—DON’T TALK OF SEPTEMBER. 


1. 

Don’t talk of September !—a lady 

Must think it of all months the worst ; 
The men are preparing already 

To take themselves off on the first :— 
I try to arrange a small party, 

The girls dance together,—how tame ! 
Pd get up my game of ecarte, 

But they go to bring down their game ! 


II. 
Last month, their attention to quicken, 
A supper I knew was the thing ; 
But now from my turkey and chicken 
They’re tempted by birds on the wing ! 
They shoulder their terrible rifles, 
(It’s really too much for my nerves !) 
And slighting my sweets and my trifles, 
Prefer my Lord Harry’s preserves! 


II. 
Miss Lovemore, with great consternation, 
Now hears of the horrible plan, 
And fears that her little flirtation 
Was only a flash in the pan ! 
Oh! marriage is hard of digestion, 
The men are all sparing of words ; 
And now ’stead of poping the questi 
They set off to pop at the birds. 
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Iv. 
Go, false ones, your aim is so horrid, 
That love at the sight of you dies: 
You care not for locks on the forehead,— 
The locks made by Man'ron you prize ! 
All thoughts sentimental exploding, 
Like flints I behold you depart ; 
You heed not, when priming and loading, 
The load you have left on my heart. 


7 
They talk about patent percussions, 
And all preparations for sport ; 
And these double barrel discussions 
Exhaust double bottles of port ! 
The dearest is deaf to my summons 
As off on his pony he jogs ; 
A doleful condition is woman’s ; 
The men are all gone to the dogs ! 


CURATES OF IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Srr,—You have devoted much of your 
attention to law and lawyers, pray give a 
little of it to divinity and divines. After 
you have so amply discussed the merits of 
the practitioners of the Irish bar, we should 
be well pleased tosee you take upthe cause 
of the curates of the Kstablished Church in 
Ireland. There is no subject that more 
loudly calls for public attention; and your 
periodical, distinguished for its impartail in- 
sertions, and known not to be the advocate 
of any particular sect, is always read with 
that attention which is due to fair and can- 
did representation, while its extensive cir- 
culation ensures that whatever information 
it contains will be generally spread abroad. 
It is by such means that the community are 
informed of the real state of things, public 
opinion is directed, and old abuses and es- 
tablished absurdities yield at length to the 
expression of its will, which becomes irre- 
sistible, because founded on common sense, 
and the unalterable reason of things. 

It has been stated, that the total expense 
of the Established Church in Ireland was 
about 2,239,0001. per annum, and this is not 
overrated. It might have been further ad- 
ded, that this enormous sum is paid for the 
spiritual instruction of about 500,000 per- 
sons who frequent that particular service : 
and so, comparing the income of the pastors 
with the number of the flock, it is the rich- 
est Church that not only now is, but that 
ever was in the world. 

Was this large sum allocated in any fair 
or reasonable proportions for the mainten- 
ance of the clergy, so that every one who 
ministered to others in spirituals should have 
a competent share of temporal things, it 
might serve to abate the public clamour 
against this immense and, as it appears to 
them, unnecessary expenditure; but when 
they see it accumulated in heaps, and mo- 
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nopolized by the indolent few, while the ac- 
tive, laborious, and efficient members are 
abandoned to absolute want ; when they see 
the dignitaries like large wens on the hu- 
man body, with the limbs that support it 
feeble and emaciated, while the whole nutri- 
ment is absorbed by a few unsightly and 
morbid excrescences,—they consider it not 
only a useless waste, but a scandalous 
abuse ; and it is one of the prin<ipai causes 
which increases the sectarian congregations 
by the secession of Protestants from the 
establishment who first disapprove of, and 
then desert, what they call a worldly, mer- 
cenary, and unchristian system of wor- 
ship. 

In order that this opinion of the public 
may be fairly appreciated, let us see what 
grounds there are for it. There are in Ire- 
land about three thousand clergymen of the 
Church of England. Of these two-thirds 
have no benefice of their own, but officiate 
for others as their curates or deputies. 
They are men who have all, or with very few 
exceptions, graduated in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Their education in a university 
more strict than those of England procures 
them a literary reputation to which they are 
well entitled ; the certificates of grave and 
reverend men, who have known their de- 
portment for some years before ordination, 
is a pledge of their moral worth; and the 
severe examination they must undergo by 
the archdeacon of the diocese renders it next 
to impossible that they can be other than 
men of religious knowledge. They are, 
moreover, gentlemen in rank and deport- 
ment, and their general conduct is such, that 
there is no class of persons more esteemed, 
and justly esteemed, in the community. 
When appointed toa duty, they are never 
absent from the spot, but always to be found 
in active service on their cure, officiating in 
church, baptizing infants, catechising child- 
ren, visiting the sick, burying the dead, in 
fact performing all the necessary functions, 
and so supporting all the real interests of 
the Established Church. Yet what is their 
reward out of the expenditure of more than 
two millions of the public money? Their 
stipend, till of late years, was 60]. and un- 
der.- A trifling amelioration of their condi- 
tion then took place, and it was fixed at 
75l., as an important favour, at the very time 
when the salary of the lowest clerk in the 
Custom-house of Dublin, down to the seven- 
teenth grade, was raised to 801. with an ar- 
rangement for a gradual increase. Even 
this paltry addition of 15/. was not manda- 
tory, and at this day some laborious curates 
are obliged to work for 50/. and 601. Sup- 
posing, however, the whole to have been 
751., their case will stand thus:— 
Expenditure of the established Church 


for one year 


2,239,0001. 


Stipend of 2000 curates at 751. each '150,0001. 
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Thus it appears that, out of this enormous 
sum paid by the country for the support of 
the Church, the active, serviceable clergy, 
who do all the real duties, receive no more 
than one-fifteenth part! 

It further appears that the following in- 
come is divided among the beneficed clergy, 
the majority of whom are pluralists, and 
hold two and three benefices at a time, so 
that the actual number of individuals who 
share this income does not amount to one 
thousand :— 


Tithes of 2436 parishes 880,0001. 
Glebes 120,000. 
Value of houses 48,0001. 
Churchyards 102.0001. 
Marriage and other fees 12,0001. 
Ministers’ money, Dublin 10,0001. 
Income of 1000 beneficed clergy 1,262,0001. 
Ditto of 2000 curates 150,0001. 


The curate, who is bound to the soil, and 
cannot hold, because he cannot do the duty 
of, more than one cure, thus receives no 
more than one-sixteenth part of his rector’s 
income, who, being usually a pluralist, is 
necessarily a non-resident on one or more 
of his livings, and so does no part at all of 
the duty. 

Finally, there are twenty-two * bishops 
whose income is as follows: 

Income of 22 bishoprics in rent and fines 222,000. 
Income of 2000 curates 150,0001. 

Thus it appears that twenty-two persons, 
who are known to do comparatively nothing, 
receive more than one-and-a-half as much 
as the whole two thousand effective and 
operative members of the Church, In order 
that the operation of this system may be 
justly appreciated, I will take an individual 
case out of the multitude, because it has 
been recently made a subject of public no- 
tice. The living of Finglas, in the vicinity 
of Dublin, consists of a union of four parish- 
es, on all of which there were formerly places 
of worship, as is evident by the existing ru- 
ins ; but at present there is but one church 
which has three clergymen nominally at- 
tached to it,—a rector, a vicar, and a curate. 
The rector is a pluralist: he holds, with 
Finglas, the benefice of Chapel Izod, in 
the county of Dublin, and the living of St. 
Werburgh’s, in the city ; he has, moreover, 
a stall in the Cathedral as Chancellor of 
the Chapter; enjoys the pay of Chaplain to 
the Dublin Regiment of Foot; and, finally, 
is one of the Chaplains to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.+ The 
vicar is the son of the late Archbishop, and 
is also a pluralist. He holds a living in the 
diocese of Raphoe, and was appointed by 
his father to a stall in his Cathedral. The 





* Our ag ne wrote before the Irish 
Church Reform Bill had passed.—Ep. 


t This young gentleman has been lately pro- 
moted to a much more lucrative benefice.—Eb. 
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curate has not, nor cannot, have any other 
eure. The rector never goes near the par- 
ish, except to collect his tithes ; he performs 
no duty, never officiated in the church in 
his life, and, such is the state of things, that 
it is not even expected that he would. 
The vicar has other engagements, so nu- 
merous that he, of course, is seldom pres- 
ent. The curate is never absent, resides 
near the church, and attends alone to the 
duties of four extensive parishes, and this is 
the division of the income :— 


Rector, who never attends, 14001. per an. 
Vicar, who has other duties, 8001. per an. 
Curate, who is never absent, 75l. per an. 


It would be a waste of time to multiply 
instances of this kind, when four-fifths of 
the parishes: in Ireland are similarly situ- 
ated. 

Now, this shameless inequality and gross 
injustice in the expenditure of public money 
would be in some slight degree compensat- 
ed, if the injured curate himself had hopes 
of reaping, in his turn, a similar harvest. 
Was the succession to a benefice like the 
succession in any other department this 
would be the case. An officer in the army, 
and a clerk in the revenue, usually succeeds 
his senior; and, indeed, there is no pursuit 
in life where industry, integrity, persever- 
ance, and length of service, will not advance 
aman in his profession, except in the Church 
of Ireland; there, and there alone, is an ex- 
tinguisher put on his hopes ; and it is noto- 
rious, that the last man who expects to suc- 
ceed to a vacant benefice is the existing cu- 
rate. Bishops and patrons are so exceed- 
ingly jealous of the right of presentation, 
that the very fact of being the curate is a suffi- 
cient bar to his hopes, lest the succession 
should grow into a precedent.* This is so 
well understood, that of the many and ex- 
emplary persons who have been recommend- 
ed to bishops by the unanimous address of 
their parishioners, not one, that I know of, 
has been successful. Indeed, the recom- 
mendation has been taken so ill, that some 
good but timid men have rather declined 
this flattering testimonial of their merits, and 
requested it might not be forwarded, lest it 
should offend the bishop, and so prove a bar 
to any other expectation. I shall mention 
one or two men who were in this predica- 
ment, whose memory is dear to many in 
Dublin. 

The Rev. Henry Savage was curate of 
St. Michael’s, a Prebend of the Cathedral of 
Christchurch. The Chapter of Christchurch 





* The valuable living of St. Anne’s, in the me- 
tropolis, was lately vacant, and the parishioners 
applied in favour of the Rev. Mr. Cotton, who has 
been their curate nearl pay A years. To the 
great regret of the people of Dublin, the present 
Archbishop gave it to another, and neglected to 
establish a precedent which would have rendered 
him deserved!y’popular.—Ep. 
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is one of the richest endowments of the rich 
Church of Ireland. It consists of few mem- 
bers, and they share between them large 
emoluments. Besides the several offices of 
the Chapter, they have the presentation to 
four livings in the city of Dublin, to which 
they present one of themselves. St. Mary’s 
is estimated at 1500/. per annum. The 
members, besides, are all pluralists. The 
Dean of the Chapter is also Bishop of Kil- 
dare ex-officio. The precentor was Dean of 
Raphoe ; he was, moreover, an Englishman 
and an absentee, and had not been in Ire- 
land for fifteen years. The late rector of 
St. Mary’s was also dean of Ardagh, incum- 
bent of Rathenny, and professor of divinity 
in Trinity College, Dublin; and the present 
rector is a young man, son to the Bishop of 
Kildare, archdeacon of his diocese, and in- 
cumbent of the rich parish of Monkstown: so 
of the rest. To this rich and abounding 
body the Rev. Henry Savage was curate. 
It was impossible to know the man and not 
to love him; his kindly heart, his honest. 
mind, his independent spirit, his cordial 
manners, and his gentlemanly demeanour, 
had endeared him to all that knew him as 
friends; while his exemplary life, his unaf- 
fected piety, and his active charity, had en- 
gaged the good will of all his parishioners. 
e was, indeed, a man equaliy beloved and 
respected. Having for more than thirty 
years served the cure of the parish, and seen 
several incumbents removed; and being, 
moreover, a man advanced in life, with a 
wife and children to support, he was per- 
suaded by his friends to offer himself as a 
candidate for the living on the next vacan- 
cy, and he was backed by his parishioners. 
And how was his application received? I 
shall never forget his account of it. “I was 
Jaughed at,” says he, “for my folly, and 
threatened for my presumption.” In effect 
he did meet with such discouragement and 
discountenance, that he immediately with- 
drew his application ; but his parisioners still 
hoped that some other remuneration would 
be made to him for his long services. It did 
come at length, and what was it? There 
are certain state sermons periodically preach- 
ed in Christchurch, which the members of 
the Chapter were not disposed to preach 
themselves, and had appointed the curate of 
St. Michael’s to preach for them at a trifling 
salary, and this situation he had enjoyed 
with his curacy fora series of years. It was 
now, however, deemed expedient to add an- 
other member to the chaunting service of 
the Cathedral, and the question was, how 
was the salary of this new singing member 
to be made up. It is an absolute fact, that 
they would not touch their own “exceedin 
many flocks,” but they took the ewe-lam 
of the poor man, and “dressed it for the man 
that was come to them.” They withdrew 
from Mr. Savage the small stipend allowed 
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for preaching the sermons, in order to make 
up the stipend of the stranger. This sum, 
paltry as it was, was a serious deduction from 
the little income of a curate with a family ; 
it involved him in embarrassments, I am in- 
formed, which embittered his latter days, 
and shortened his life. He left a widow 
and children, and I have never heard that 
they received the smallest countenance or 
support from the Chapter since his death. 

The case of the Rev. Richard Drury is 
another of the every-day occurrences of the 
Church of Ireland, and which still occupies 
the conversation of the good people of Dub- 
lin. This venerable man had been curate 
of St. Bride’s, in the city, for half a century, 
and had outlived several rectors. When 
the last died, it was expected by the parish- 
ioners that this aged and now feeble clergy- 
man would, at length, become the incum- 
bent of the parish, of which he had for so 
long a time assiduously performed the duties. 
But no,—the living was conferred on anoth- 
er gentleman, who was already possessed of 
the parish of Dunsheghlin, a pluralist hold- 
ing another benefice. Poor Richard Drury 
died soon after in poverty, and his children 
are now objects of charity among his sur- 
viving friends. Is it not a stain on the 
Church of Ireland thus to belie the scripture 
of God, to suffer “the righteous man to be 
forsaken,” and to “see his seed begging 
their bread?” 

It may be said, however, that there are 
means to which unbeneficed clergymen may 
resort, and add to their limited income by 
useful and appropriate employment. This 
has been done heretofore; and many excel- 
lent schools and seminaries were kept by 
Dublin curates highly beneficial to the 
—— in which they resided. It appears, 

owever, that his Grace the late Archbishop 
had thought that this employment of leisure 
hours might interfere with parochial duties, 
and so it was notified to every teacher in 
the diocese that he must give up either his 
curacy or his school. Of the effects of this 
very extraordinary and cruel act I shall 
mention one, of many instances, which the 
ople of Dublin talk of. The Rev. John 
ea is curate of St. Thomas’s, and has been 
so for thirty-five years. Having a large 
family, he added to his scanty income by a 
school, which he kept with considerable re- 
utation, on Summer-hill, close by his par- 
ish church; and hisschooi, whatever benefit 
it might be to the parishioners, was never 
known te interfere with any clerical duty he 
had to perform for them. He, however, was 
informed by his Grace that he could no lon- 
ger keep his school and hold his curacy. 
He humbly represented that he had done 
both for a number of years, and it was never 
objected to before: he was given to under- 
stand that “former times were bad prece- 
dents; and, if he continued to keep his 
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school, he would see that one else would be 
appointed to his cure.” He had no alterna: 
tive ;—so, unwilling to abandon a flock en- 
deared to him by such long connexion, he 
dismissed his more profitable scholars, 
Having reared a large family respectably, 
he, of course, could not make any provision 
for them or himself; and being suddenly 
obliged to give up two-thirds of his income, 
he must also forego all the comforts and 
many of the decencies of life, at an age ap. 
proaching to seventy. He is to be seen 
every day taking a solitary walk on the Cir- 
cular-road, at the hours when he was more 
usefully and profitably employed in attend- 
ing his school; and it is highly probable 
that privation and anxiety will soon add him 
to the catalogue of Dublin curates, whose 
grey hairs were brought in sorrow and pov- 
erty to the grave. 

The Rev. John Robinson was curate of 
St. Luke’s for forty years, at a salary of 
about as many pounds, though his rectors 
were generally pluralists ; one of them held 
in addition the living of Donoughmore, and 
others different other benefices. He could 
hold nothing else, so he eked out his scanty 
subsistence by-a day-shool in Cuff-street. 
He was well and long known in Dublin, not 
less by the simplicity of his manners, than 
by the heterodox shape of his wig, which, 
on one occasion, brought him into serious 
trouble. During the illness and incapacity 
of a late archbishop, Dr. Duigenan, the vicar- 
general of the diocese, as his grace’s locum 
tenens, held his annual visitations of the 
clergy in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The fe- 
rocity of this man’s temper, and his uncom- 
promising enmity to curates and Catholics, 
on whom he used to vent it, will never be 
forgotten. During the long illness of the 
archbishop this scourge was allowed to lace- 
rate the feelings of the inferior clergy with 
impunity, if indeed he was not encouraged 
to doso. Humility is a virtue which cannot 
be too often inculcated; and the lessons of 
endurance taught by this man to the curate, 
might be intended as a salutary instruction 
to their superiors, whom he would not ven- 
ture personally to rebuke. He generally 
bottled up his wrath for a year, and then 
poured out the full phials on the heads of 
these devoted men, at his annual visitations. 
As churchwarden of our parish I generally 
attended those visitations, and I shall never 
forget the anxiety and agitation of some sen- 
sitive elderly men at the ordeal they were 
about to undergo, or the indignant feelings 
of the younger, who, being more recently 
from college, had not yet ceased to remem- 
ber that they were men and gentlemen. On 
one occasion he was particularly disposed to 
insult and abuse; but after vainly searching 
for cause of complaint, and finding none, his 
natural temper was soured by disappoint- 
ment. He determined to make a cause 
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where he could not find one; and, to the 
astonishment of a large congregation, he 
suddenly fastened on Mr. Robinson’s wig, 
which he tattered and tore with all manner 
of abuse. There is a market in the vicinity 
of the church, in which a butcher kept a 
very savage bull dog, to the terror and an- 
noyance of the passengers. On my way to 
church in the morning, I had seen him seize 
a poor sheep by the throat, and throttle him 
in the street. When I looked at the coun- 
tenance of poor Mr, Robinson, writhing in 
the gripe of this no less savage animal, it 
strongly reminded me of the innocent and 
woolly head of the sheep under similar cir- 
cumstances. He never rightly recovered 
the attack, or held up his head afterwards, 
He thought the indignity of this personal 
abuse lessened him in the estimation of his 
parishioners, and took from him the respect 
of his scholars. It certainly attached to the 
worthy man something lessening inthe eyes 
of the unthinking, and it has added a proverb 
to the phraseology of Dublin, where, from 
that time, “Wigging a man” is a common 
expression for abusing him. 

I shall trouble you with one more anec- 
dote of a Dublin curate, and then leave them 
inyour hands. The Rev. Andrew Staun- 
ton was many years curate of St. Nicholas 
Within, at asalary still lowerthan the former; 
but having had some difference with his 
rector, who was, as usual, a pluralist, about 
afew pounds, which were of great impor- 
tance to the one, but of very little to the 
other, he was advised to sue him at law to 
recover it; and his sole dependence in the 
mean time was a little school in Clarendon- 
street, on which he supported a wife and 
family. I knew not how the inhibition of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin affected 
him; but I am afraid there was nothing left 
to embarrass his choice,—for the sacrifice of 
his curacy was already made. He was an 
excellent scholar, and known in Dublin as a 
literary man. He published several works, 
and, among the rest, one which, at this mo- 
ment, ought to be of considerable interest. 
You know that James I., like Henry VIII, 
was a great theologian ; but, unlike his pre- 
decessor, he did not execute every person 
who differed with him in cpinion: on the 
contrary, in order to form a fair estimate of 
the several arguments that might be adduced 
in favour'of the respective doctrines of Cath- 
olics and Protestants, he directed that each 
party should select a man tomanage the dis- 
putation; collect, digest, and arrange the 
tenets of their respective churches; and 
support their own or subvert their opponents’, 
by argument or authority. The acute and 
learned Jesuit Fisher was selected by the 
Catholics ; Dr. Francis White, Dean of Car- 
lisle, by the Protestants; and these men 
pleaded their cause before James, like Paul 
and Tertullus before Felix. The arguments 








were handed in writing to the King, who 
caused them to be published, by royal au- 
thority, in one volume folio, in 1624, This 
book, so curious and important, and once so 
celebrated, had become exceedingly scarce, 
and was rarely to be met with; but by the 
industry and zeal of the Rev. Andrew Staun- 
ton, a copy of it was procured, and a new 
edition pubiished in a more agreeable form, 
divested of the superfluity with which the 
heavy and syllogistic mode of argument had 
encumbered the original. It is managed in 
the form of a catechism, James proposes 
the questions,—Fisher replies,—and White 
rejoins. In the course of the dialogue, the 
learned and pious pedantry of the King, 
the smooth and specious polish of the Jesuit, 
and the downright and impatient rudeness 
of the Reformer, are exactly suited to the 
real characters of the drama; and so the 
book is a literary curiosity, displaying traits 
of character and peculiarity of manner that 
gave the very “ body of the time its form and 
pressure.” ‘The motive of the worthy man 
to republish this work is best given in his 
own words. “It is divested,” said he, “of 
acrimonious bitterness and bigoted animosi- 
ty; and exhibits the purest picture of the 
various articles of faith wherein both Church- 
es essentially differ; and thus the sincere 
admirers of each distinct system of religious 
worship may approximate to cherish a cordial 
reconciliation of Christian amity and mutual 
concord, founded upon an accurate knowl- 
edge, and discriminating the precise causes 
which separate and divide the Churches.” 
Whether the tolerant and Christian senti- 
ments contained in the above passage were 
altogether at variance with the angry and 
pugnacious spirit of modern disputants, and 
so gave offence, I know not; but certain it 
is, that a work which should have recom- 
mended him to his superiors has been con- 
signed with himself to neglect and obscurity. 
It is highly probable the greater part of the 
edition which was published in Dublin, 
about thirteen years ago, is still lying on the 
shelf of the bookseller; and you will render 
a good and learned man, or, if he be dead, 
his impoverished family, a service, by direct- 
ing public attention to this work. It is infi- 
nitely more important and curious than the 
recent controversy between Pope and Mac- 
guire, which, after all, was but a faint and 
imperfect copy of the other. 

That nothing might be wanting to com- 
plete the series of injustice which a Dublin 
curate has to complain of, the injury does 
not cease with the dead, but seems to be 
visited, as it were, on the surviving families 
of those devoted men. In almost every 
other department, provision is made for the 
widow of a public servant whose income dies 
with him, and she has either some house or 
asylum provided for her, or the means of 
procuring it; but there is no such thing for 
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the widow of an Irish curate: indeed it was 
naturally supposed that the immense reve- 
nues of the Church would be sufficient for 
every such purpose, and that its guardians 
would take care that a competent part of it 
should be so applied. In the diocese of 
Dublin there are about 70 unbeneficed cler- 
gymen. The repeal of the ecclesiastical 
law enjoining celibacy, being one of the sup- 
posed great improvements of the Reforma- 
tion, the curates think they are not only per- 
mitted, but enjoined to marry, and so they 
do, unwarily entangle themselves with a 
family they are not allowed the means of 
providing for, die in indigence, and leave the 
survivors in deep distress. A subscription 
had been tried among themselves to pro- 
vide some asylum to shelter their widows, 
but the poverty of the subscribers rendered 
this project hopeless, and it was soon aban- 
doned. For a long time there was no place 
for these forlorn persons, till 2 beneficent 
lady, whose name deserves to be recorded, 
did that for strangers, out of her limited in- 
come, which the dignitaries of the church 
would not do for their own, out of their 
abundant means. Lady Anne Hume built 
an asylum for six clergymen’s widows of the 
diocese of Dublin, and endowed it with an 
income of 60/. per annum. This bequest, 
highly creditable to the amiable donor, is 
the sole dependence for the widows of the 
clergy of the Established Church. The 
house, however, is a meagre little edifice, 
close by the walls of Mercer’s Hospital, and 
the relief afforded is a very small naked 
room, and 10/. a year, for each person’s sup- 
port! Yet for the accommodations of this 
place, more disma! than a parish alms-house, 
the applications of the desolate and distress- 
ed, on every vacancy, are so numerous as to 
make the choice exceedingly embarrassing. 

Thus then with a revenue exceeding two 
millions per annum, adequate, and more 
than adequate, to all the wants which an 
establishment could feel, the most numerous 
and respectable part,—because its real and 
efficient strength,—is left in extreme indi- 
gence while they live, and their families 
denied the common protection of a pauper 
asylem when they die. 

But it may be said that the Church in 
England is chargeable with the same in- 
equality in its remuneration of services, and 
that of Ireland has no exclusive right to 
complain. This is very true; yet it does 
not at all lessen the grievance because 
another is equally afflicted with it. But 
besides this, there is an infinite difference 
in many respects in the state of both Eccle- 
siastical establishments. That of England 
is the religion of the people; it has grown 
up with their habits and is interwoven with all 
their feelings ; and if any part of their pastors 
receive too large a remuneration, they have 
at least a numerous flock to attend to, and 
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an apparent duty as extensive as their in. 
come. Besides, the character of their dig- 
nitaries is of that high tone, that it ensures 
veneration and respect; and, except in the 
collision of politics, they never commit it, 
nor is there any other standing beside it to 
lessen it by invidious contrast. In the 
Church of Ireland, there have been alsc 
many excellent and learned men of exalted 
rank, and there are some now who would 
do honour to any profession; but, unfortu- 
nately, there have been others who do not 
stand so high in public opinion, who have 
devoted their whole attention to the acqui- 
sition of wealth, and stamped upon the 
Church that mercenary character which its 
enemies delight to attach to it; and whose 
immense accumulation formed not only a 
strong contrast with the poverty of their 
own humble curates, but with persons of 
correspondent standing with themselves in 
other persuasions. As it isnot safe to med- 
dle with the living, we will advert to those 
that are gone, as mere matter of historical 
record. 

The Rev. Dr. Moody, the Rev. Dr. Troy, 
and his Grace the Rev. Dr. Eager, were 
lately the contemporary heads of the Pres- 
byterian, the Catholic, and the Protestant 
Church in Dublin, and for many years were 
well and personally known to every inhabi- 
tant in the city. Dr. Moody was a tall, thin 
man, with long grey hair. He had an in- 
come of about 400/. per ann., on which he 
lived in a plain, hospitable manner, and had 
besides something for acts of kindness and 
charity. He was never absent from his 
duties in his church, or among his congre- 
gation. All his leisure hours were devoted 
to literary labours connected with his sa- 
cred profession; and he was not less dis- 
tinguished as an author than as a pastor. 
After a most useful life of 80 years he was 
called away, leaving behind him nothing but 
his writings and the memory of his good 
works, which is still cherished by people of 
every persuasion. 

The Rev. Dr. Troy was a short, fat man, 
of an exceedingly kind disposition, and an 
active and useful clergyman. Without 
compromising the interest of the Church 
over which he presided, he was distinguished 
by his attachment to the government of the 
country ; and his various addresses and ex- 
hortations to his flock, in times of peril and 
commotion, are a proof of his zeal and utility 
at a trying period. The whole income of 
this Archbishop, who presided over the 
spiritual concerns of five millions of people, 
did not exceed 800/. per ann., the voluntary 
contributions of his flock, and this sum he 
immediately returned to those who gave it. 
He was never known to have a shilling in 
his pocket ; he was so liberal to others and 
so careless of himself, that he would have 
wanted common necessaries if his friends 
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did not take care of him; and when he 
died, at the age of 85, it was well known 
that he did not leave enough to bury him. 

Of Dr. Eager’s services to his Church 
Iam unable to speak, not being acquainted 
with them. I know, however, that he was 
neither so tall as Dr. Moody, nor so fat as 
Dr. Troy, nor so liberal or charitable as 
either of them. “He had an income of about 
12,0001. per aun., which he endeavoured to 
increase by every allowable means. He 
sold the venerable archiepiscopal residence 
in Kevin-street to government for 7000I., 
and the Bishop’s Palace is now a soldier’s 
barracks. But there was one expedient for 
increasing his income which the curates of 
his diocese, at least, will never forget. It 
was once upon a time a practice in the 
Church, as the curate of our parish tells 
me, for bishops, as exoxomor, OF overseers, 
to visit their clergy in person, and inspect 
their parishes; on which occasion certain 
among the clergy were appointed procura- 
tores to provide a suitable dinner for the 
bishop when he came. But when prelates 
fell into that love of ease, which too much 
wealth naturally brings into it, instead of 
visiting their clergy, they enjoined their 
clergy to visit them; and as they came 
from different distances to a strange place, 
the bishop always provided for them the 
same kind of dinner which they were ac- 
customed to provide for him. But in order 
that this should be attended with no expense 
to the prelate, they were still obliged to pay 
for it under the form of fees, called, in their 
visitation ticket, proxies (quasi procuratores) 
and exhibits, which every clergyman is 
obliged to pay when he visits his bishop on 
this occasion. During the prelacy of Dr. 
E. the dinner was omitted, though the 
proxies or price of it was regularly exacted. 
This was really a severe privation to the 
curates, some of whom looked forward to 
the periodical enjoyment of a good dinner, 
wine, and the society of friends, as indul- 
gencies which their own scanty means 
never allowed. Many of them came from 
distant parts of the country, and had no 
friends in the metropolis who would give 
them a dinner. On this occasion the wor- 
thy curate of our parish always sent out 
into the highways to collect stragglers. He 
could not well afford it, but he could not 
see his brethren hungry in the streets while 
he could procure anything to give them 
to eat. Dr. Eager died, like his contem- 
poraries, at the advanced age of 80, but 
left behind him rather more money: his 
property sworn to, I think, amounted to 

0000. 

It is to this mercenary character of the 
Church here, to which the conduct of some 
of its dignitaries gives too much cause, that 
is to be attributed much of that disrepute in- 
to which it has fallen, and from which all the 


excellence of its pure and tolerant doc- 
trines, and apostolic and becoming disci- 
pline, cannot rescue it ; for that it has fallen, 
and is falling, in public estimation, its 
real friends at once admit and deplore. In 
fact, what part of the community have any 
feeling of interest or sympathy in its pros- 
perity, out of the seven millions of people 
among whom it is established? Five mil- 
lions of Catholics hate it as an usurpation on 
their own, refuse to pay its tithes, and loudly 
complain of the misapplication of those im- 
mense funds, which they say were much 
more equally and usefully applied by them- 
selves. One million of Dissenters profess 
to despise it as a mere worldly establish- 
ment, whose ministers, they say, sacrifice 
not to God but to Mammon. Even the half 
million of its own members think of it with- 
out affection and talk of it without respect ; 
while two-thirds of the ministers who offi- 
ciate within its walls have reason to repine 
at its injustice, and to wish that their lot had 
been cast in any other establishment. It is 
quite idle to talk of its numerous conver- 
sions of late from the Catholic Church, and 
of the “mass of Papists which,” the Warder 
says, “had melted down before the light and 
heat of Protestantism.” The mass, I am 
sorry to say, remains unchanged, and the 
only real and efficient conversions have been 
from the Established Church to the Dissen- 
ters. To be convinced of this, it is only ne- 
cessary to visita Dublin church, where the 
people are not attracted by fashion, or some 
temporary cause. Let any stranger, for ex- 
ample, enter the Church of St. Nicholas 
Within or St. Nicholas Without, or St. ‘ 
of which I am myself a Churchwarden, and 
contemplate their empty pews on a Sunday 
morning. Should he wish toknow what has 
become of their congregations, let him go to 
meeting-houses in Plunket-sireet, White- 
friar-street, York-street, &c., and there he 
will see them in crowds, 

The projected reform, therefore, in the 
temporalities of the Church of Ireland is 
what every well-wisher to its character and 
stability have long and ardently wished for. 
In this reformation it is to be hoped that the 
deserving curates will not be forgotten, and 
that we shall no longer see that bitter satire 
on its conduct exhibited by the late Arch- 
bishop, a begging-box set up in a booksel- 
ler’s shop to collect charity “for the unpro- 
vided for and deserving clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church in Dublin.” 

lin. A CHURCHWARDEN. 





THE POST-MORTEM COGITATIONS OF 
THE LATE POPULAR MR. SMITH. 


I prep on the Ist of April, 1823; and if 





the reader will go to the parish-church of 
Smithton, ask the sexton for the key, and, 
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having gained admission, if he will walk up 
the left-hand side aisle, he will perceive my 
family pew, beneath which is my family 
vault, where my mortal remains are now re- 
posing; and against the wall, over the very 
spot where I used to sit every Sunday, he 
will see a very handsome white marble 
monument: a female figure is represented 
in an attitude of despair, weeping over an 
urn, and on that urn is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
“ Sacred 
to the Memory 
of 
Antuony Smita, Esq., 
of Smithton Hall, 
who departed this life 

on the Ist of April, 1823. 
The integrity of his conduct and the amiability 

of his temper endeared him 

to a wide circle of friends: 

he has left an inconsolable Widow, 
and by her 
this Monument is erected.” 


The gentle reader may now pretty well 
understand my position when alive ; popu- 
larity had always been my aim, and my 
wealth and situation in society enabled me 
to attain what I so ardently desired. At 
county meetings—at the head of my own 
table—among the poor of the parish—I was 
decidedly popular, and the name of Smith 
was always breathed with a blessing or a 
commendation. My wife adored me; no 
wonder, therefore, that at my demise she 
erected a monument to my memory, 
and designated herself, in all the lasting 
durability of marble, my “inconsolable 
widow.” I hada presentiment that I should 
not be long-lived, but this rather increased 
my thirst for popularity; and, feeling the 
improbability of my living very long in the 
sight of Mrs. Smith and my many dear 
friends, was the more anxious to live in 
their hearts. Nothing could exceed my 
amiability,—my life was one smile, my say- 
ings were conciliatory, my doings benevo- 
lent, my questions endearing, my answers 
affirmative. I was determined that my will, 
unlike most wills, should be satisfactory to 
everybody. Isilently studied the wants and 
wishes of those around me, and endeavoured 
to arrange my leavings so that each legatee 
should hereafter breath my name with a 
blessing, and talk of “that dear good fellow 
Smith,” always at the same time having re- 
course to a pocket-handkerchief. I per- 
petually sat for my picture, and I gave my 
resemblances to all the dear friends who 
were hereafter to receive ‘the benefit of my 
dying.” 

So far I have confined my narrative to the 
humdrum probabilities of every-day life; 





what I have now to relate may strike some 
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of my readers as less probable, but, never- 
theless, it is not one jotthe lesstrue. I wag 
anxious not only to attain a degree of popu- 
larity which should survive my brief exist- 
ence ; I panted to witness that popularity; 
unseen, to see the tears that would be shed, 
—unheard, to mingle with the mute mourn- 
ers who wouldlament my death. Where is 
the advantage of being lamented if one can- 
not hear the lamentations? But how was 
this privilege to be attained? Alas! at- 
tained it was; but the means shall never be 
divulged to my readers. Never shall an- 
other Mr. Smith, self-satisfied and exulting 
in his popularity, be taught by me to see 
what I have seen, to feel what I have felt. 

I had perused St. Leon; I therefore knew 
that perpetually-renovated youth had been 
sought and had been bought. I had read 
Frankenstein, and I had seen that wonders, 
equally astonishing and supernatural, had 
been attained by mortals. I wanted to 
watch my own weepers, nod at my own 
plumes, count my own mourning-coaches, 
and read with my own eyes the laudatory 
paragraph that announced my own demise 
in the county newspaper. I gained my 
point,—I did all this, and more than this; 
but I would not advise any universally-ad- 
mired gentleman and fondly-idolized hus- 
band to follow my example. What devilish 
arts I used, what spells, what conjurations, 
never will I reveal; suffice it to say that Il 
attained the object of my desires. Two 
peeps was [I to have at those I left behind 
me,—one exactly a month after my demise, 
the second on that day ten years! 

And now for the result of peep the first. 

In some degree my thirst for posthumous 
popularity was certainly gratified; and I 
will begin with the pleasantest part of my 
own “post mortem examination.” 

My own house (or rather the house that 
had been mine) lookéd doleful enough: no 
mirth, no guests, no music; the servants in 
deep mourning, and a hatchment over the 
door. My own wife (or rather my relict) 
was a perfect picture of misery and mourn- 
ing, in the extreme of the fashion. She 
heaved the deepest sighs, she was trimmed 
with the deepest crape, and wore the deep- 
est hems that ever were seen. The depth 
of her despondency was truly gratifying. 
Her cap was most conscientiously hideous, 
and beneath its folds every hair upon her 
head lay hid. She was a moving mass of 
crape and bombasin. In her right hand 
was a pocket-handkerchief, in her left a 
smelling-bottle, and inher eye atear. She 
was closeted witha gentleman, but it was 
no rival—nothing to arouse one jealous pang 
in the bosom of a departed husband. It 
was, in fact, a marble masonic meeting. She 
was giving directions about my monument, 
and putting herself into the attitude of la- 
mentation in which she wished to be repre- 
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sented (and is represented), bending over 
my urn: she burst into a torrent of tears, 
and in scarce articulate accents called for 
her “sainted Anthony.” Whenshe came 
alittle to herself, she grumbled somewhat 
at the extravagance of the estimate, knock- 
ing off here and there some little orna- 
mental monumental decoration, bargaining 
about my inscription, and cheapening my urn! 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a 
milliner, who was ordered to prepare a 
black velvet cloak lined with ermine; and 
no expense was to be spared. Alas! 
thought I, the widow’s “inky cloak” may 
well be warm; my black marble covering 
will be cold comfort to her. “ Just to amuse 
you, ma’am” said the marchinde de modes, 
“do look at some things that are going 
home for Miss Jones’s wedding.” 

The widow said nothing; and I thought 
it was with a vacant eye that she gazed 
apathetically at satin, blonde, and feathers 
white as the driven snow. At length she 
cried abruptly, “I cannot—cannot wear 
them!” and covering her face with her 
handkerchief, she wept more loudly than 
before. Happy late husband that I was— 
surely for me she wept! A housemaid was 
blubbering on the stairs, a footman sighing 
in the hall; this is as it should be, thought 
I: and when [ heard that a temporary re- 
duction in the establishment was determin- 
ed on, and that the weeping and sighing in- 
dividuals had been just discharged, I felt 
the soothing conviction, that leaving their 
living mistress tore open the wounds inflict- 
ed by the loss of their late master, and made 
them bleed afresh. My dog howled as I 
passed him, my horse ran wild in the pad- 
dock, and the clock in my own sitting-room 
maintained a sad and stubborn silence, 
wanting my hand to wind it up. 

Things evidently did not go on in the old 
routine without me, and this was soothing 
to my spirit. My own portrait was turned 
with its face to the wall: my widow having 
no longer the original to look at, could not 
endure gazing at the mute resemblance! 
What, after all, thought I, is the’use of a 
portrait? When the original lives, we have 
something better to look at; and when the 
original is gone, we cannot bear to look at 
it. Be that as it may, I did not the less ap- 
preciate my widow’s sensibility. 

On the village green the idle boys played 
cricket ; they mourned me not—but what of 
that? a boy will skip in the rear of his 
grandmother’s funeral. The village butcher 
stood disconsolately at the door of his shop, 
and said to the village baker, who was des- 
pondingly passing by, “Dull times these, 
neighbour Bonebread! dull times. Ah! we 
miss the good squire, and the feastings at 
the hall.” 

On a dead wall I read, “Smith for ever.” 
“For ever,” thought I, “is a long time to 





talk about.” Close to it, I saw, “ Mitts for 
ever,” written in letters equally large, and 
much more fresh. He was my parliamen- 
tary successor, and his politics were the 
same as my own. This was cheering; my 
constituents had not deserted my principles 
—more than that I could not expect. The 
“Smirn,” who, they said, was to be their 
representative “FOR EVER,” was now just 
as dead as the wall upon which his name 
was chalked! 

Again I retired to my resting-place under 
the family pew in the church of Smithton, 
quite satisfied that, at the expiration of ten 
years, I should take my second peep at 
equally gratifying, though rather softened, 
evidences of my popularity. 

Ten vears! What a brief period to 
look back upon! What an age in perspec- 
tive! How little do we dread that which is 
certain not to befall us for ten years! Yet 
how swiftly to all of us will ten years seem 
to fly! What changes, too, will ten years 
bring toall! Yon schoolboy of ten, with his 
toys and his noise, will be the lover of twen- 
ty! The man now in the prime of life will, 
in ten years, see Time’s snow mingling with 
his dark and glossy curls! And they who 
now are old—the kind, the cheerful, looking, 
as we say, so much younger than they real- 
ly are—what will ten years bring to them? 

The ten years of my sepulchral slumber 
passed away, and the day arrived for my 
second and last peep at my disconsolate 
widow and wide circle of affectionate friends. 

The monument already mentioned open- 
ed “its ponderous and marble jaws ” for the 
last time, and invisibly I glided to the gates 
of my old domain. The old Doric lodge 
had been pulled down, and a Gothic one, 
all thatch and rough poles, little windows 
and creepers, (a sort of cottage gone mad,) 
had been erected in its stead. I entered, 
and could not find my way to my own house ; 
the road had been turned, old trees had 
been felled, and new plantations made; 
ponds had been filled up, and lakes had been 
dug ; my own little “ Temple to Friendship” 
was not to be found, but a temple dedicated 
to the blind God had been erected in a con- 
spicuous situation. “ Ah!” thought I, “her 
love is a buried love, but not the less dear. 
To me—to her dear departed—to her ‘sainted 
Anthony,’—this temple has been dedicated!” 

So entirely was the park changed that I 
did not arrive at the mansion until the hour 
of dinner. There was a bustle at the hall 
door, servants were assembled in gay liver- 
ies, carriages were driving up and setting 
down, and lights gleamed from the interior. 
A dinner party!—no harm in that; on the 
contrary I deemed it fortunate. Doubtless 
my widow, still in the sober grey of amelio- 
rated mourning, had summoned round her 
the best and the dearest of my friends ; and 
though their griefs were naturally some- 
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what mellowed by time, they remembered 
me in their calm yet cheerful circle, and 
fondly breathed my name! Unseen I pass- 
ed into the dining-room—all that I beheld 
was new to me—the house had been new 
built on a grander scale—and the furniture 
was magnificent! I cast my eyes round 
the table, where the guests were now as- 
sembled. Oh! what bliss was mine! At 
the head sat my widowed wife, all smiles, 
all loveliness, all pink silk and flowers—not 
so young as when I last beheld her, but 
very handsome, and considerably fatter. 
At the foot (oh! what a touching compli- 
ment to me!) sat one of my oldest, dearest, 
best of friends, Mr. Mitts, the son of a baronet 
who resided in my neighbourhood: his fa- 
ther too was there, with his antiquated lady, 
and the whole circle was formed by persons 
whom, living, I had known and loved. My 
friend at the bottom of the table did the 
honours well, (though he omitted to do what 
I think he ought to have done—drink to my 
memory,) and the only thing that occurred 
to startle me before the removal of dinner 
was my widow’s calling him “my dear.” 
But there was something gratifying even in 
that, for it must have been of me she was 
thinking ; it was a slip of the tongue, that 
plainly showed the fond yearning of the 
widowed heart. 

When the dessert had been arranged on 
the table, she called to one of the servants, 
saying, “John, tell Muggins to bring the 
children.” What could she mean? who 
was Muggins? and what children did she 
wish to be brought? J never had any chil- 
dren! Presently the door flew open, and in 
ran eight noisy, healthy, beautiful brats. 
The younger ones congregated round the 
hostess ; but the two eldest, both fine boys, 
ran to Mr. Mitts, at the bottom of the table, 
and each took possession of a knee. They 
both strongly resembled Mitts; and what 
was my astonishment when he exclaimed, 
addressing my widow, “ Mary, my love, may 
I give them some orange ?” 

What could he mean by “ Mary, my love ?” 
—a singular mode of addressing a deceased 
friend’s relict! But the mystery was soon 
explained. Sir Marmaduke Mitts filled his 
glass, and after insisting that all the com- 
pany should follow his example, he said to 
his son, “ This is your birthday, Jack ; here’s 
your health, my boy, and may you and Mary 
long live happy together! Come, my friends, 
the health of Mr. and Mrs. Mitts.” 

So then, after all, I had come out on an 
exceeding cold day to see my widow doing 
the honours as Mrs. Mitts! 

“ When is your birthday ?” said Sir Mar- 
maduke to his daughter-in-law. 

“In June,” she replied, “but I have not 
been in the habit of keeping birthdays till 
lately: poor Mr. Smith could not bear them 
to be kept.” 
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“ What’s that about poor Smith ?” said the 
successor to my house, my wife, and my 
other appurtenances. “Do you say Smith 
could not bear birthdays? Very silly of 
him, then ; but poor Smith had his oddities,” 

“Oh !"isaid my widow, and Mr. Mitts’ wife, 
“We cannot always command perfection; 
poor dear Mr. Smith meant well ; but every 
man cannot be a Mitts.” She smiled, and 
nodded down the table ; Mr. Mitts looked, 
as well he might, particularly pleased; and 
then the ladies left the room. 

“Talking of Smith,” said Sir Marmaduke, 
“what wretched taste he had, poor man! 
This place was quite thrown away upon him; 
he had no idea of its capabilities.” 

“No,” replied a gentleman to whom I had 
bequeathed a legacy—* with the best inten- 
tions in the world, Smith was really a very 
odd man.” 

“His house,” added another, who used to 
dine with me three times a-week, “was 
never thoroughly agreeable ;—it was not his 
fault, poor fellow !” 

“No, no,” said a very old friend of mine, 
at the same time taking snuff from a gold 
box which had been my gift, “he did every 
thing for the best; but, between ourselves, 
Smith was a bore.” 

“Tt is well,” said Mr. Mitts, “that talking 
of him has not the effect which is attributed 
to talking of another invisible personage! 
Let him rest in peace: for if it were possi- 
ble that he could be reanimated, his re- 
appearance here to claim his goods and 
chattels, and above all, his wife, would 
be attended with rather awkward conse- 
quences.” 

So much for my posthumous curiosity! 
Vain mortal that I was, to suppose that after 
a dreamless sleep of ten long years, I could 
return to the land of the living, and find the 
place and the hearts that I once filled, still 
unoccupied! In the very handsome frame 
of my own picture, was now placed a por- 
trait of John Mitts, Esq.; mine was thrown 
aside in an old lumber-room, where the 
sportive children of my widow had recently 
discovered it, and with their mimic swords 
had innocently poked out the eyes of what 
they were pleased to denominate “the dirty 
picture of the ugly man.” My presumption 
has been properly rewarded : let no one who 
is called to his last account, wish, like me, 
to be permitted to revisit earth. If sucha 
visit were granted, and like me he returned 
invisibly, all that he would see and hear 
would wound his spirit: but were he per- 
mitted to reappear visibly, in proprid per- 
sond, mortifying indeed would be his wel- 
come ! 

It is not my intention to bequeath to my 
reader a lecture, or a sermon, ere I return 
to my family vault: yet “ THE PosT MORTEM 
COGITATIONS OF THE LATE POPULAR MR. 
SMITH” are not without A MORAL. 
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MEN AND BOOKS. 


A Challenge accepted.—Does Phedrus deserve 
his reputation ?—His idle vauntings of himself 
in comparison with sop.—Merits of Mr. 
Keightley’s Mythology—Tales of Classic 
Lore. 


Looxrne the other day into Lord Wood- 
houselee’s agreeable “ Essay on the Princi- 
ples of Translation,” and being addicted to 
attempting versions in rhyme, we could not 
help accepting a challenge into which he 
piqued us, by assuming the impossibility of 
its being accepted to any purpose. We 
cannot but think, indeed, that his lordship 
highly overrates the difficulty, and even the 
merits of his author in the passage we are 
about to quote; so that if our version of it 
should not appear to be anything so very 
extraordinary (which we are heartily willing 
to grant), we must take the liberty of 
thinking that the fault is as much his as our 
own. The attempt, however, may amuse 
the reader, and perhaps set him upon mend- 
ing both our opinions and our translation. 

“Tn the following fable of Phedrus,” says 
the learned lord, “ there is a naiveté which 
I think it is scarcely possible to infuse into 
any translation :— 

“Tn prato quedam rana conspexit bovem, 

Et tacta invidia tante magnitudinis, 

Rugosam inflavit pellem, tum natos suos 

Interrogavit, an bove esset latior. 

Illi negarunt. Rursus intendit cutem 

Majore nisu, et simili quesivit modo, 

Quis major esset? Illi dixerunt, bovem. 

Novissime indignata, dum vult validius 

Inflare sese, rupto jacuit corpore.” 


“Tt would be extremely difficult,” con- 
tinues his lordship, “to retain in any trars- 
lation the laconic brevity with which this 
story is told. There is not a single word 
which can be termed superfluous, yet there 
is nothing wanting to complete the effect of 
the picture. The gravity likewise of the 
narrative, when applied to describe an ac- 
tion of the most consummate absurdity, the 
self-important but anxious questions, and 
the mortifying dryness of the answers, fur- 
nish an example of a delicate species of 
humour, which cannot easily be conveyed 
by corresponding terms in another lan- 

age.”—-“ Essay on the Principles of 

ranslation.” Third edition, p. 336. 

We must try our hand, notwithstanding 
this caveat :-— 

“A frog one day, envying an ox’s figure, 
Blew up her wrinkled sides with might and main, 
An? asked her children if their dam was bigger? 
They told her ‘ No.’ At this she tried again, 
With double might ; then asked the little folks, 
Which was the bigger now? Quoth they, ‘ The ox.’ 
Furious at this, and straining like a fit, 

She split.” 

These English iambics are, at any rate» 
shorter than the Latin. We subjoin a 
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literal prose translation, that we may not be 
thought to have dropped any of the joke :— 

“A certain frog beheld an ox in a meadow, 
and, touched with envy of a size so enormous, 
blew up her wrinkled skin, and asked her child- 
ren whether she was larger than the ox, They 
told her,‘ No.’ Again she stretched her skin 
with a greater effort, and inquired in like manner 
which was the bigger. They said, ‘ The ox.’ 
With renewed indignation, while trying to in- 
flate herself more vehemently, she lay flat with a 
burst body.” 

Now, as to the exquisite dry humour 
which the critic speaks of, it may or may 
not have been intended by the author: but 
one of Phedrus’s fables has set us looking 
at others; and, with all due reverence for 
antiquity, nay, with a very great share of it 
(for we will yield in the fitness of that mat- 
ter to nobody), we cannot help feeling 
something like an uncomfortable misgiving 
as to the general deserts of the Roman 
fabulist, and the justness of his reputation. 
We do not like to dwell upon this point; 
but let anybody read for himself half-a-dozen 
of his fables at random, or let him take up 
the first one in the book, the third, fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and the prologue. Those 
that are omitted in this list are of a more 
humorous nature in the story, so that the 
author could not help giving them to better 
advantage. They contain here and there 
some better expressions; and it is to be 
conceded that delicacies may escape us in 
an ancient language, which were percepti- 
ble and pleasant to the native reader. But 
the wholesale tendency to admire every 
classic author is a fair set-off to the hazard 
of doing him injustice ; and what strikes us 
as the most suspicious thing in Phedrus is, 
that he is generally dry, in a bad sense; 
extremely dull and matter-of-fact ; so that 
he brings his wit into question, even when 
we think we perceive it. What can possi- 
bly be duller, for instance, than fable the 
first? We will give the original, and a 
prose translation to show what the author 
says literally :— 


“ Ad rivum eundem Lupus et agnus venerant, 
Siti compulsi : superior stabat Lupus, 
Longéque inferior Agnus. Tunc fauce improba 
Latro incitatus, jurgii causam intulit. 
Cur, inquit, turbulentam fecisti mihi 
Aquam bibenti? Laniger contra timens: 
Qui possum, queso, facere quod quereris, Lupe ? 
A te decurrit ad meos haustus liquor. 
Repulsus ille veritatis viribus, 
Ante hos sex menses at maledixti mihi. 
Respondit Agnus, Equidem natus non eram. 
Pater herculé tuus, inquit, maledixit mihi. 
Atque ita correptum lacerat injusta nece. 

Hec propter illos scripta est homines fabula, 
Qui fictis causis innocentes opprimunt,” 


“ A wolf and a lamb came to the same stream, 
compelled by thirst. The wolf stood the higher 
up the stream, the lamb much lower. Then the 
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thief, on gg his wicked maw, took occasion 
of quarrel. ‘Why do you trouble the water,’ 
said he, ‘ while lam drinking ?’ The frightened 
wool-bearer answered, ‘ How can I possibly do 
what you complain of, wolf? The draught runs 
from you to me.’ The other, repelled by the 
force of truth, said, ‘It is now six months ago 
since you spoke injuriously of me.’ ‘I was not 
born then,’ said the lamb. ‘ Faith, then,’ return- 
ed the wolf, ‘ it was your father.’ And so saying, 
he seized and tore him, putting him unjustly to 
death. 

“ This fable is written on account of those men 
who oppress the innocent under false pretences.” 


Now the version here given may be ob- 
jected to, inasmuch as any prose translation 
deprives verses of a certain elegance. But 
what signifies mere elegance of phrase 
where the matter isso poor? And surely 
the unnecessary words unjust death, and 
the excessive obviousness of the “ Moral,” 
are no specimens of this author’s boasted 
freedom from superfluity. 

If Phedrus, who is said to have beena 
freedman of Augustus, had written his fables 
expressly for none but children, and as ex- 
ercises in the elegance of the Latin tongue, 
there might be nothing to object to him; 
but in his prologue he boasts of having 
worked up Ausop’s raw material into some- 
thing better :— 

“« Esopus auctor quam meteriem reperit, 

Hanc ego polivi versibus senariis.” 


And in several other places he plainly gives 
us to understand that he thinks himself supe- 
rior to his original. He claims two merits 
for his book: first, that it gives good ad- 
vice ; and second, that it is very amusing, 
risum movet; and with a superfluity of 
solernn dullness, he admonishes the reader, 
that if anybody objects to beasts and trees 
speaking, it is to be recollected that the 
author is telling stories and joking :— 

“ Calumniari siquis autem voluerit 

Quod et arbores loquuntur, non tantum fere, 

Fictis jocari nos meminerit fabulis.” 

But is it certain that Phedrus wrote the 
prologue to his work or the morals? Is it 
certain that even the fables are his? The 
suspicious circumstances under which many 
of the classics have been handed down to 
us are well known, and in Phedrus’s case 
are very strong. “It is remarkable,” says 
the General Biography, “that no writer of 
antiquity has made any mention of this 
author; for it is generally supposed that 
the Phedrus mentioned by Martial is not 
the same. Seneca evidently knew nothing 
of him; otherwise he never could have laid 
it down, as he does, for matter of fact, that 
the Romans had not attempted fables 
and Asopean compositions :—‘ Fabellas et 
ZEsopeos logos, intentatum Romanes in- 
geniis opus.’ This may account for the 
obscurity in which the name of Quintus 
Curtius lay buried for so many years; 
which was likewise the case with Velleius 
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Paterculus and Manilius. Even Isaac Cas- 
saubon, with all his learning, did not know 
there was a Phedrus among the ancients 
till Peter Pithou, or Pitheus, published his 
Fables. ‘It is by your letter,’ says Cassau- 
bon, ‘that I first came to be acquainted with 
Phedrus, Augustus’s freedman, for that 
name was quite unknown to me before; 
and I never read anything either of the man 
or of his works, or if I did, I do not remem- 
ber it” This letter of Cassaubon was 
written in 1596, at which time Pitheus 
published the Fables of Phedrus at Troyes, 
He sent a copy of them to Father Sirmond, 
who was then at Rome; and this Jesuit 
showed it to the learned men in that city, 
who judged it, at first, a supposititious work; 
but, upon carefully examining, altered their 
opinion, and thought they could observe in 
it the characteristical marks of the Augus- 
tan age.” 

We know not what reasons the learned 
men at Rome gave for thinking the work 
supposititious : nor do we set any store by 
the opinions of Scioppius and others, who 
imagine they discover something foreign 
and barbarous in the style, because Phe- 
drus wasa Thracian. Terence, it is well 
known, was an African; Theophrastus was 
thought to betray his provincial origin be- 
cause he wrote Attic too well; and modern 
Europe has had Frenchmen and English- 
men who wrote the language of their ncigh- 
bouring countries as felicitously as their 
own. Motteux is an instance of the one, 
and Captain Townley (the French trans- 
lator of Hudibras) of the other. But we 
ask the question about Phedrus’s authen- 
ticity, because it appears to us, that if he 
was really an ancient, he fell into obscurity 
for want of genius; which would account 
for the apparently strange fact, that Seneca 
never heard of him. It is observable 
throughout his book, whoever he was, that 
he entertained an overweening sense of his 
merits, and had a great many opponents who 
held him in little esteem. See particularly 
the Epilogue of the Second Book, the Pro- 
logue to the Third, the sixth fable of Book 
the Fourth, fable seventieth of the same 
book, and the Prologue to the Fifth. The 
everlasting necessity under which he felt 
himself of defending his pretensions dimin- 
ishes, at all events, the sense of immodesty 
in a modern objector, and shows that we 
had ancients on our side. 

To conclude this unwilling subject, into 
which we have been led by what appears 
to us an extravagant panegyric, we are of 
opinion that Phedrvs was really what he 
seems to be in his work,—namely, a dull 
author, of high pretensions, in the Augustan 
age; and that he furnishes a singular in- 
stance of such an author’s being dug up 
out of obscurity, and obtaining an admira- 
tion he never got before, purely because 
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he happened to write not inelegantly, in a 
language consecrated by time and disuse. 

e are led, however, into another un- 
gracious reflection, though it is accompa- 
nied with double admiration of the people 
with whom it is contrasted; and that is, 
that we never have occasion to see the 
Greek and Roman genius together, but we 
are compelled to lessen our respect for the 
one in a double portion of delight at its 
original. Here is Phedrus overvaluing 
himself in comparison with Aisop. It is 
true that there is a doubt whether sop 
himself was an original; but, at all events, 
he affects nothing. He is simple and sa- 
pient, and does not spoil the wisdom he ut- 
ters, whether his own or another man’s. 
Pilpay would not have been ashamed of 
him. We cannot say that Ausop would not 
have been ashamed of Phedrus. One of the 
things that vex us with the Roman poets 
is, that they give themselves a sort of air 
of patronage with regard to the Greeks, and 
seem to think they do them honour by imi- 
tating them ; sometimes without a syllable 
of acknowledgment. There is nothing to 
show for Virgil’s ever having mentioned 
Homer ; and yet without Homer, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would have written a line 
of epic poety, especially as he owns that 
his chief inclination did not lie towards 
poetry. By the way, Virgil speaks of no- 
body else, ancient or contemporaneous, 
except court poets and “ great men,”—Gal- 
lus, Varus, &c. Itis the same with Horace, 
who does not appear to have noticed a sin- 
gle name that was not in good receipt at 
the court of his quondam enemy, though he 
is more ingenuous in acknowledging the 
merits of the Greek writers, and boasts of 
having introduced their metres. Query,— 
how much would be left of his originality, 
or even of Catullus’s, if we possessed the 
writings of Alcmus and others, in whose 
few remaining fragments we find wholesale 
passages of those Latins? Cesar called 
Terence a “half-Menander,” and there is 
reason to suspect that the half was not the 
better half,—that it was the elegance with- 
out the wit. But we need not multiply ex- 
amples, It is acknowledged that the Latin 
genius was buta reflection of the Greek, 
and a cold one;—a moon looking upon a 
city of stone and steel. 

By nothing, in our reading of late years, 
has this truth been more strongly impressed 
upon us than by the perusal of the admira- 
ble “Mythology” lately written by Mr. 
Keightley, one of the objects of which (and 
itis in strict scholastic propriety) is to re- 
store to the Greeks the integrity of their 
repute, as the original and almost exclusive 
possessors of the ancient mythic tables. The 
true Olympus was, in fact, almost as much 
confined to Greece poetically, as it was ge- 
ographically. The poor and spare deities 








of old Italy did but appropriate to them- 
selves the histories of those of Greece, and 
clumsily too; for they not only left the 
localities where they found them, (which 
they could not well avoid, since the Greek 
poets had made them so famous,) but these 
deities, with foreign histories, they called 
by Latin names,—a practice which (un- 
fortunately for what should have been the 
first object, in every sense, of a classical 
education) has been maintained in modern 
literature in consequence of the long survi- 
val of the Latin language, and its thrusting 
itself before the Greek in school teaching. 
Mr. Keightley reminds us of the usurpation 
in almost every page of his book by refusing 
to uphold this anomaly, and restoring to the 
gods of Homer and Hesiod their right 
appellations. We cannot say how much 
this has pleased us, and how we delight to 
read our History of the Gods over again 
with this new old gloss upon it, this con- 
sciousness of a Greek instead of a Roman 
presence. It is no longer a “ Pantheon,” 
which, grateful as we are to the word for 
old associations, reminds us of a temple at 
Rome; (even that the Romans were forced 
to call by a Greek word, their comparative- 
ly poor Janguage having no genius for com- 
pounds.) Mr. Keightley’s is the true Olym- 
pus restored; his book is entitled “The 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy :” 
it consists of 484 pages, and 447 of these 
are devoted to the gods of Greece—those 
of Italy occupy but a twelfth part of the 
volume. , This alone gives a lively idea of 
the true state of the matter. Mr. Keight- 
ley’s gods, except in this small portion of 
his work, are no longer Jupiter, Juno, Mars, 
Mercury, and Venus,—the gods of Virgil 
and Horace,—but Zeus, Hera, Ares, Hermes, 
and Aphrodite,—those of Homer, A&schylus, 
and Theocritus. Mercury is a pleasant 
word, and Venus has been rendered delight- 
ful by a thousand loving associations ; but 
Hermes, not Mercury, was the god who in- 
vented the lute, and stole the herds of Apol- 
lo; Hermes, not Mercury, was the messen- 
ger of heaven, the god with the winged 
sandals and the rod of gold; and Aphrodite, 
not Venus, was the goddess of love and 
beauty, who possessed the magic girdle, 
and was in love with Adonis. The Greek 
poets, the compatriots of the gods of Olym- 
pus, knew nothing of the insignificant Ital- 
ian godlings called Mercury, Mars, and Vul- 
can. Mercury (from Merr) was the market- 
god! What a poor hand to claim affinity 
with the god of the lute and of eloquence, 
whose divine thefts were but laughing vin- 
dications of the common right of wit, and 
done out of a certain energy of the jovial! 
Mr. Keightley doubts whether Apollo, with 
his “Grecian name,” ever belonged to the 
original system of Italy ; and Venus (strange 
words to hear!) is a deity ‘‘about whom it is 
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almost impossible to learn anything satis- 
factory.” 

Since our second perusal of this gentle- 
man’s book (for we have read it, pen in hand, 
twice over, and mean to read it again) we 
begin to be intolerant of the Latin names 
of Greek gods, and do not like to hear of 
Jupiter pa Juno, of Mars, Bacchus, Apollo 
—wvirorum, as the grammar unintentionally 
hath it. Jupiter, to be sure, may be a bar- 
barous pronunciation of the Greek com- 
pound Zeu-pater; and Apollo wants but an 
a to complete him. Even Mr. Keightley 
writes him Apollo, instead of Apollon ; and 
Apollo is a beautiful word, which the Latins, 
by good fortune, did not seriously injure. 
We are glad that we are not forced to give 
itup. But we begin to be indignant at the 
erroneous fame given to Mars instead of 
Ares, to Minerva instead of Pallas Athene, to 
Mercury instead of Hermes, Bacchus instead 
of Dionysus, Neptune instead of Poseidon, 
&c. How much better would “Poseidon” 
have sounded than “Neptune,” in all the 
poetry which makes mention of the watery 
god! It was not Weptune that shared the 
third part of the empire of the universe, 
that had his palace beneath the ocean, and 
was the shaker of the earth, and the hus- 
band of Amphitrite, and the giant that took 
the peninsula in three (as the ieapers phrase 
it); it was Poseidon. Neptune was proba- 
bly little better than the water-elf, the Num- 
ber-Vip of the Germans, with a termination 
similar to other Latin sea-gods—Neptunus, 
Portumnus—a sort of Twnny fish god, not 
the majestic emperor of th: main. We 
are sorry that such poets as Uvid and Spen- 
ser made mention of him.* There is a cer- 
tain coldness in Virgil (w’ © was a northern 
Italian) which renders vr. com;aratively in- 
different to his Lati:;sings; but Ovid, a 
poet of the Neapolit:«: territory, the region 
of the modern Fairy Tales, had the warm 
genius of the Grecian part of Italy, and we 
could wish him to have escaped Romanisms 
of all sorts, Augustus included; whose frig- 
id barbarity knew too well how to punish a 
southern temperament, when he sent the 
poor singer of the loves of gods and men to 
die near the Danube. Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
ses are almost all Greek stories: when he 
gets to Romulus and Numa, his poetry is 
drawing to a close. 

Among the very few things we should 
care to retain from the Roman mythology 
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In “Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary” (a 
work, however, of merit, and to which we owe 
gratitude for many a pleasant hour in childhood) 
the true appellation of Neptune is thus given,— 
“Posidon a name of Neptune among the Greeks.” 
Some Italian author is said to have made mention 
of Dean Swift as the celebrated “‘ Decano Veloce.” 
This Posidon is as much as if the Italian had put 
the Dean’s real name in a biographical dictionary, 
and said, “ Swift, a name of Dean Veloce among 
the English.” 
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(and for some we confess no mean affection,) 
are the domestic gods, or Lares; Pomona, 
the beauty of the gardens; and the name of 
Aurora, the goddess of the Golden Hour. 
Aurora is better than Eos. 

It is said that the fictions of the ancient 
poets are no longer popular. Popular 
scarcely anything can be said to be just at 
this moment, except politics; and nothing 
poetical was ever popular in the multitudin- 
ous sense of the word—though quite 
enough so to interest the majority of read- 
ers. But by popular is meant fashionable, 
which isa very different thing, and may 
exist or not, in its particular phase, no long- 
er than next week. The wits of the court 
of Charles the Second made trifles fashion- 
able and of importance which nobody cares 
for now. Lord Byron made little rhymed 
tales fashionable, such as the “Giaour” and 
the “ Bride of Abydos,” which, but for bet- 
ter writings of his, would, before now, have 
perished. If Keats had been a lord, he 
would have made the heathen mythology 
fashionable by his poem of “ Hyperion;” 
which, however, will not perish, and may 
perhaps one day make it fashionable still. 
Meantime, if booksellers were wise, they 
would give full play to every man of genius; 
for fashion, after all, in literary matters, 
does not create what it follows, and genius 
sometimes leads it without the help of rank. 
Walter Scott was not in fashion when his 
revivals of old stories in verse set a fashion 
in literature, inferior as they really were to 
their reputation. His novels, partly by the 
help of the fashion he had created, but more 
by their wonderful merits, extinguished 
even, the Nobler strains of Lord Byron. 
There are instances, even in our own times, 
of writers becoming popular in other walks 
of literature, in spite of the very hostility of 
fashion. 

In France, Italy, and Germany, the love 
of the ancient mythology has never ceased 
to exist, since the poets revived it. French 
literature abounds, if we are not mistaken, 
in popular and compendious mythologies. 
At all events, Dumoustier alone is an evi- 
dence of its popularity; and the poetry of 
the Classicists has never given it up. In 
Italy, besides its being mixed up from first 
to last with the current literature, there is a 
publication in several volumes, the “ Dizion- 
ario d’ Ogni Mitologia,” which is a popular 
enlargement of the French work of Noel. 
We are glad to see that the plan of refer- 
ring to the fine arts in these works—we 
mean to the mythological illustrations fur- 
nished by statues and pictures as well as 
books—has been adoptod in a late compen- 
dium of ancient fables, written by a lady 
for her children, entitled “Tales of the 
Classics.”* As to the Germans, they are 
too great universalists to abandon any true 
source of the beautiful. Wieland and 
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Goethe himself must perish, before the 
beautiful and ever youthful forms of old 
Greece shall cease to possess their haunted 
groves, in common with the gloomier and 
more questionable visions of hypochondria- 
cal self-seeking. ‘The day-dreams of health 
and love stand as good a chance in the long- 
run (pray believe it,) as the night-mares of 
the sublimest German that ever slept upon 
crime and a pork-chop. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Malibran—De Bourrienne’s Madness—Reading 
and Writing—Dangerous Doctrine of the 
Arabian Nights—Medical Corporations—Edi- 
torial Autocracy. 


Maisran.—Three songs of Malibran 
now fill a house, and would probably, well 
managed and duly changed, make the for- 
tune ofa theatre. Her fame is not merely 
European, it is of the deux mondes. Her 
genius is universally acknowledged, and uni- 
versal hands are never weary of applauding 
her, and the press takes up the note of 
praise and re-echoes it from one end of its 
dominion to the other. Amateurs in listen- 
ing to her forget to be critical, and judges 
can find no fault. She is surrounded by 
private worshippers, who, when she but 
affects to nod, fly to attend to her slightest 
wishes. The means of life are too abun- 
dant with her to be made a subject of calcu- 
lation: who measures or thinks of the quan- 
tity of the air he breathes? Genius both 
delights in its own exercise, and revels in 
the admiration it excites in others. Mali- 
bran enjoys a perpetual triumph of both 
kinds. It is usual to class the professional 
actor or singer somewhat low in the scale 
of society: but is there any other position 
that, looking to the human being itself, its 
passions, its objects, its desires, relatively 
placed so high above all the points of com- 
parison that are ever presented to its mind, 
as that of the individual on whose breath 
nightly hangs the rapture of thousands? 
Oratory is not a high art when we analyse 
the character of its productions, and exam- 
ine into the faculties which go to make up 
its triumphs, but estimate it by its power 
over mankind. What matters it that the 
electric vase is cold and powerless after it 
has communicated its shock? The orator 
takes up his thousands in the palm of his 
hand, and wields them at his pleasure ;— 
they rise, they fall, at his command ;—now 
they are still as death ;—now they roll tu- 
multuously like an ocean after the settling 
of a, storm. Look into the causes: it is 





_.* These prose versions of old poetical stories, 
if done well, are excellent preparatives with 
children for the more grown narratives of the 
original. 
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perhaps an eye that electrifies,—a voice 
which thrills through the frame and swells 
into a diapason that strikes the nervous mass 
of a multitude with illimitable, incalculable 
undulations of physical exquisiteness. If, 
then, originality or profundity of ideas go 
for little in oratory, when it is looked into, the 
singer and the orator, it will be seen, use 
very similar means, and, indeed, the effects 
most closely resemble each other. Con- 
ceive such an instrument as Malibran, used, 
or choosing to act for herself, in any great 
agitation of the masses, who could calculate 
the effects? What if, during some epoch 
of some revolution, in which the guillotine 
is not the only argument, a Malibran were 
to anuounce a scene of song,—well select- 
ed or original, at any rate as original as 
Mirabeau, that is to say, the work of a few 
other minds given only to supply materials, 
—could not she so play upon the feelings of 
a multitude as to bring back very forcibly 
to the experience of the people the lyric 
times of old? Could she not dismiss her 
audience ripe for action? And what can 
oratory do more? | Let us, then, reform’ our 
classification ; Jet us not class genius like 
Malibran’s with common arts. She is a 
Demosthenes in her way ; and perhaps the 
only name to be mentioned with hers is 
Sappho, who had the luck to live in the 
time of lyric opportunity. We are remote 
admirers of Malibran, or we would do our 
best to induce her to try a fine, but altogeth- 
er novel, occasion for ascertaining the pow- 
er of oratorical song. Many causes at this 
moment conspire to fill the public heart with 
sympathy for the cause of Poland; let 
Malibran give half-a-dozen evenings to the 
reconstruction of a nation. Suppose that, 
with a few assistants, she got up a night or 
two of patriotic lyricism. Moore, and Camp- 
bell, and Proctor, would aid her, if she 
wanted aid: something like interlude might 
easily be got up by the Poles themselves to 
give her relief; but neither on poets, nor 
musicians, nor coadjutators, would we have 
her depend. Divine music, and the true 
voice which always raises superhuman feel- 
ings in the human heart, are enough: lib- 
eral teaching would go by lightning. We 
would ask no charity: the gift is to be done 
by sympathy, and not by money ;—and 
perhaps we are less interested in the par- 
ticular success of the Polish cause than in 
the universal triumph of genius, of which 
this would be the proof and the exam- 
le. 

Malibran we recollect on her coming out 
was coldly received, almost contemned; 
generally termed an imitator,—the only 
sign of approbation arose from the supposed 
nearness of the imitation of Pasta. This 
was at the King’s Theatre, when we remem- 
ber in her first character she introduced an 
extraneous song; for this crime she was 
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nearly thrown back. At the little Haymar- 
ket Theatre, her one or two songs, intro- 
duced without reference to anything on 
earth, fill the house and serve London for 
talk. How is this? Who is changed? 
Malibran or the public? Mademoiselle, at 
that time, was only seventeen, and may be 
supposed to have improved; but the public 
is an old and an incorrigible jade: we fear 
there is but little good in her. 


Ds Bourngienne’s Mapness.—They who 
read the Memoirs of Bourrienne with inter- 
est, and in this country that number was 
not small, will learn with regret that a late 
visit to one of the lunatic institutions of 
France revealed the melancholy form of the 
poor ex-secretary of the mighty ex-emperor. 
What a termination to a tortuous career! 
What a mystery is the brain! Read the 
Memoirs of Bourrienne, and say who ap- 
peared to have a cooler head, a more world- 
ly view of life, a more exact appreciation of 
character and of events than the author; and 
yet all of a sudden the mental structor tot- 
ters and down it comes with a crash, involv- 
ing all it reaches in eternal confusion, irre- 
mediable ruin. De Bourrienne is only one 
of very many whose intellects have sunk 
under the intensity of the Napoleon era. 
But the remarkable feature of mental disease 
of this character is, that the cord snaps on 
the instant. Compare Bourrienne’s Me- 
moirs, just finished previous to this melan- 
choly event, from end to end, the close is as 
collected as the beginning; there is neither 
flagging in vigour of thought nor in fullness 
of information, and yet no sooner was the 
work done than the machine stopped. The 
brain is material, but the intellect follows 
none of the laws of matter; it does not de- 
cay, it disappears and leaves its place va- 
cant. “Il ne faut qu’un léger accideat, qu’- 
un atéme déplacé pour te faire périr, pour te 
ravir cette intelligence, dont tu parais si fier.” 
One of the best works that has lately ap- 
peared in Europe on the awful subject of 
mental disease is that of Dr. Uwins; he 
gives himself up not to theories little less 
wild than the hallucinations of his patients, 
but to observing and recording the pheno- 
mena that present themselves in the cases 
that come before him. Can anything be 
more eloquent than this description of a state 
of active nullity, a volition dead, and a pow- 
er of thought spinning away without bal- 
ance, weights, or guide? “I have asked 
patients sometimes their motives for refus- 
ing to speak, and the answers I receive are 
various. In one instance I was struck with 
the affecting account a patient gave of his 
feelings. It seemed, he told me,‘ As if I 
could and could not, or as if I would and 
would not, in such a strange way, that though 
silence was the result of the conflict, I felt in 
amanner guilt connect itself with my si- 
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lence” Well may we exclaim with Ham- 
let, ‘ What a piece of work is man!’” 

The insanity of the great men of France 
is not of the suicidal character; suicide is 
more common in France than in England, 
but it is far less mad. Intensity of occupa- 
tion and anxiety in France may be abruptly 
stopped at the gate of the Maison des Fous, 
but it is rarely terminated by the razor. In 
that country they have their Junots and their 
De Bourriennes, in this we have our Castle- 
reaghsand our Romillys. Looking at the tra- 
gical fates of so many of the prime movers in 
events during the last fifty years of Euro- 
pean politics, the moralist may be tempted 
to say, the paths of glory lead but to the 
premature grave, or toa still darker abode, 
the cell of the lunatic. But let no mistake 
be made, the deaths of the illustrious ob- 
scure meke no noise. Perhaps more men 
have fallen victims to the fox-chase than 
have thrown themselves into the Curtian 
gulf of politics. While Whitbread was sac- 
rificing himself to his Majesty’s opposition, 
his Majesty’s brother, the Duke of Kent, 
was catching his death of cold in snipe- 
shooting. Lord Althorp will survive the 
tremendous labours of the last session, while 
news comes that the wealthy Sir Harry 
Goodricke has just died of otter-hunting. 





Reapine anp Writine.—-There has 
been a good deal of controversy this month 
among the public writers on the value of 
such portion of literary education as is in- 
cluded in the arts of reading and writing 
among the poorer and laborious classes of 
the people. All the disputants appear to 
have overlooked the real nature of these ac- 
complishments. In themselves they are 
strictly mechanical. Learning to read is no 
more in itself than learning to play the flute, 
and does not indeed require intellectual ca- 
pacities of so high an order. To read, is 
simply to connect a sound withasign. To 
write is still more mechanical; it is the art 
of making very simple signs which it has 
been agreed upon shall represent a certain 
number of sounds. The mental processes 
employed in acquiring and practising these 
arts are cf a very mean kind. No sound 
human being was ever found incapable of 
them. But they are instruments of stupen- 
dous power, and it is the uses to which they 
may be applied that has caused so much 
confusion respecting them. Under the old 
and clumsy methods of instruction, these 
arts were so slowly and painfully acquired, 
that, incidentally, numerous ideas were col- 
lected which contribute still more to com- 
plicate the notions attached to the subject. 
But in the midst of other improvements, the 
mode of communicating a knowledge of 
these arts in the least possible time has been 
discovered. By the Lancasterian and other 
methods of teaching, the art alone is acquir- 
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ed, and in the least possible time, so that 
the incidental addition of a few ideas is lost. 
If then a boy, immorally educated, is taught 
also redding and writing, he is in nothing, 
or by very little, raised in intellectual cult- 
vation, while two powerful instruments are 
putinto his hands. Thus the child of a pick- 
pocket or burglar will probably be neither 
pickpocket nor burglar, he will probably be 
a begging-letter writer, a forger, or an em- 
bezzler. If, on the other hand, a child be 
morally educated, these instruments of pow- 
er will, according to his moral impressions, 
be turned to use. Like all power, however, 
they expose the possessor to temptation ; and 
the greater the pressure of this force, the 
greater ought to be the moral and guiding 
power. A servant ungifted with the noble 
art of reading manuscript will not open let- 
ters or pry into secret papers—they tei: him 
nothing. But if he can so read, then some 
sense of right and wrong, and the habit of 
moral conduct, is necessary to strengthen 
him against the temptation of curiosity. 
This is a small case of very universal applica- 
tion. But while a temptation is afforded on 
the one hand todo evil, there is also presented 
the means of instruction ; the taste for read- 
ing is not an unbalanced good: it depends 
in part on the books read; the chance, how- 
ever, perhaps is in favour of a whole-ome 
result. From these considerations, :. is 
manifest enough that literary education is so 
far from being a substitute fora moral one, 
that, on the other hand, it demands that a 
higher moral power should be exerted in 
order to steady and direct the progress of 
the human vessel. Reading and writing 
are like a too powerful steam-engine in a 
small and weakly boat—the helm is disobey- 
ed, and the timbers are shaken to pieces. 
The helm, in these cases, is instruction, 
moral and religious. 





Daneerous Doctrines OF THE ARABIAN 
Nicuts.—The newspapers tell us that the 
censorship at:St. Petersburgh has prohibit- 
ed the importation into Russia of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments,” lately trans- 
lated into German by Professor Habicht. 
What are the revqlutionary principles of the 
“Arabian Nights?” How can the politics 
of Bagdad affect those of St. Petersburgh ? 
Where is the libel on the Holy Alliance ? 
Is it in the story of Sinbad the Sailor? And 
is despotism typified by the Old Man of the 
Sea, who would ride on Sinbad’s shoulders, 
and would not be thrown, and who, the more 
Sinbad struggled to get him off, stuck in his 
knees the harder, kicked with his heels, and 
80 aggravated the inconvenience of his mere 
weight, that the oppression became intolera- 
ble? Or, perhaps, arbitrary power sees its 
likeness in the fisherman and the giant who 
rose out of the iron pot, and threatened to 


him, the being who had been the uncon- 
scious cause of erecting him into a great 
power. Is it supposed that the people will 
take the hint of cajoling the giant into the 
pot again, and once more cast him to the 
bottom of the sea, there to remain for ever? 





Mepican Corrorations.—The _licen- 
tiates of the College of Physicians have pe- 
titioned the House of Commons against the 
privileges of the College. The petition oc- 
cupies a column of the morning papers, and 
is signed by a great number of the most dis- 
tinguished medical names in London, whom 
the public, that knows little about these mat- 
ters, will be surprised to hear are not in the 
enjoyment of all the honours, as well as 
most of its profits. Surely nothing can be 
more absurd than that a distinction should 
exist in the profession, turning neither upon 
skill, knowledge, practice, or fame, but on 
the fact of being educated at one of two 
Universities, where, in truth, medicine is not 
taught! But, then, is it more absurd than a 
good many other things in the same profes- 
sion? Is it more absurd than that two men 
shall receive precisely the same education 
at the same schools, and that one shall be 
called a physician, and charge a guinea for 
a visit, while the other is entitled to no fee 
at all, but lives by vending the drugs in his 
shop, and is called apothecary, &c. The first 
has a direct interest in protracting the pa- 
tient’s complaint, and the other in over- 
whelming him with noxious medicaments. 
Surely these things might be better man- 
aged? It will, however, not be much im- 
proved by the licentiates being admitted to 
all the privileges of the College, which, how- 
ever, isa step to reform, and in the right 
direction. The only thing to be regretted 
is, that it is not general enough. In this, 
however, as in other matters, a genera! re- 
form is hardly to be expected from within. 
When the public mind is more fully enlight- 
ened on the great subject of education, em- 
bracing the medical as well as other depart- 
ments, the true and philosophical reform will 
come from without. 





Eprrorran Autrocracy.—The business 
of an Editor is necessarily a despotism: it 
admits no participation, no hesitation, no de- 
liberation. I will it so—is the rule in all 
well-conducted publications. The reason is 
plain: discussion once allowed between 
Editor and penman on the subjects that 
come under the surveillance of the press, it 
would be an endless and continual source of 
embarrassment. Thus an Editor becomes 
undisputed sovereign of a certain territory 
of opinion, and is in a great measure irre- 
sponsible : altogether so to his subjects, that 
is to say, his readers, who have no meauis of 
calling him to account: their only remedy 
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their allegiance, a process he does not feel, 
for it generally happens that where he loses 
one subject he gains another. Sometimes 
his brother sovereigns of the neighbouring 
kingdoms of opinion presume to find fault 
with the manner in which he rules his sub- 
jects ; but then the discussion is always car- 
ried. on as between sovereign and sovereign, 
power and power. Now, we all know the 
effect of irresponsible power on the human 
heart: it is not, therefore surprising, that 
Editors should be much influenced in their 
characters and dispositions by the circum- 
stances in which they are placed; and it is 
incumbent on all writers, who deal with the 
signs of the times, to warn them of the dan- 
gers incident to the high places in which 
they maintain their supreme control. The 
Press pretty nearly governs the world, so 
we are much concerned as to who governs 
the Press. And when the stamp is annihi- 
lated, it is probable that the Press will be- 
come still more gigantically powerful, and 
Editors still more numerous. The faults 
Editors are likely to fall into, curiously re- 
semble those of other despots who rule not 
opinions, but deeds; and that by the appli- 
cation of police and armies. The Editor 
feels he must not be argued with, conse- 
quently he becomes conceited ; by finding 
his opinion always prevail, he begins to fancy 
it is by his excellence, and not by the nature 
of his office. Having a good deal in his 
hands, he is, of course, liable to the approach 
of flatterers and parasites, who, for the sake 
of small advantages, puff up this conceit to 
the most extravagant pitch. To differ with 
an Editor, is simply to excite astonishment 
as to where you have lived—evidently out 
of the atmosphere of his domain. An Edi- 
tor must necessarily avoid society, for the 
same reason as Kings and Emperors; the 
rules of society would impose the necessity 
of listening to remarks conceived in a tone 
of freedom—this is disagreeable to the 
despotic ear; besides, an Emperor might 
find himself vis-&-vis some gentleman whose 
brother he had sent to Siberia or Gehenna, 
the day before. This grieves the Imperial 
heart; so an Editor may get seated side by 
side with some criminal whom he had that 
morning punished with the critical knout, 
or the paragraphical cat-o’-nine tails: this 
is disturbing to that tranquillity that ought 
always to reign in the bosom of an Editor. 
In the amusements even of despots, the 
vicious effects of irresponsible power may 
be detected: the appetite comes to revel in 
wanton cruelty: so it is with Editors under 
a fit of bile or ennui—they take to stinging 
individuals with pointed pens, they will crush 
a poor fellow under the weight of a tremen- 
dous column of matter, simply for pastime, 
and because he happened at the moment to 
pass across the mental retina. The intoler- 
ance of Editors is remarkable: Paul could 
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not bear that any of his subjects should 
wear a round hat, and he had their coat flaps 
cut according to his fancy ; the alternative 
was the knout or Siberia. So it is with eve- 
ry man in the editorial territory ; he must be 
exactly of their mind, and the slighter the 
difference the greater the heresy. It will be 
found that an Editor-despot sometimes wil] 
publish an ukase, ordaining the establishment 
of the most liberal opinions ; but the opinions 
must be neither more nor less liberal than the 
editorial standard, or the heretic must expect 
to be immediately sacrificed to the moral Mo- 
loch. Sometimes an Editor does not know 
himself what opinion to be of—the duty of 
others is not therefore the less clear; they 
must vacillate as he vacillates ; if he shakes 
his head they must do the same ; if he stum- 
bles they must also make a false step, and 
what is of the highest importance, they must 
maintain, as he does himself, that his course 
has always been straightforward, that he 
has never hesitated, that he was prompt, 
decisive, and clear from the first. It is one 
of the first rules of the editorial court, that 
an Editor cannot be inconsistent. It often 
happens that very arbitrary monarchs think 
themselves the most humane and benevolent 
beings in the world: it is one of the evils 
of their situation: the truths we have here 
told the Autocrats of the Press they are 
probably ignorant of,and some, we dare say, 
of the most intolerant of them are all little 
aware of the tyrants they are become. But 
being now warned, they will set a watch 
upon themselves. 


THE LION’S MOUTH. 


“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Srr,—The quarrel between Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the Parliamentary reporters pro- 
duced, among many other paragraphs on the 
subject in the newapapers, the following in 
the leading article of “The Times,” of 
Monday, the 29th of July — 

“There is one other consideration con- 
nected with this matter which must not be 
concealed, and which, if not kept carefully 
in view, will inevitably lead to the most 
prejudicial results, both as regards Parlia- 
ment and as regards the public ; it is this: 
—that part of the press of this country which 
consists of the reporters was at one time 
filled by persons of lamentable ignorance 
and incompetence, and of characters very 
far from respectable. They were for the 
most part those low Irish, who may yet live 
in the recollection of some hon. members, 
and of whom it has been said, not with more 
smartness than truth, that they came to Eng- 
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land to be porters or re-porters, as luck 
might have it. It is no longer worth while 
for this class now to emigrate. With great 
pains, at no small expense, and with no less 
advantage to Parliament than to the coun- 
try, this old leaven was rooted out, and suffi- 
cient inducements were offered to literary’ 
men and to students-at-law, in their progress 
tothe bar, to persuade them to embark in 
this pursuit. Very many gentlemen now 
atthe English bar, and at the bar of Ire- 
land, are indebted to this means of acquiring 
an easy independence by honourable exer- 
tions till better prospects opened to them in 
the profession for which they were intend- 
ed; but in most cases those prospects never 
could have been realized had it not been for 
the certain, and not remarkably small, in- 
come they derived from reporting.” 

Though I never was a reporter myself, 
yet I have had a considerable knowledge of 
newspapers for forty years past. I have 
known many of those reporters, whose cha- 
racters and talents are so flippantly spoken 
of in the above paragraph, and I am desir- 
ous, by a very short statement, to show how 
unfounded the imputations against them are. 
Some of these “low ” and “ignorant” report- 
ers still survive, and may boldly challenge a 
comparison with their boasted successors, 
either for talent or for respectability. More 
than one are at present members of the 
House of Commons; although I regretted 
to observe that none of them got up, during 
the recent discussions on the subject, to de- 
fend their ancient colleagues and them- 
selves. Very different indeed was the con- 
duct, thirty years ago, of Mr. Stephen, the 
late Master in Chancery. Whensuch com- 
plaints as those of Mr. O’Connell were made 
by Mr. Windham, and debates ensued, Mr. 
Stephen, then a member of the House, and 
a gentleman of high consideration, who had 
long occupied important legal offices in the 
West Indies, manfully stood forth and avow- 
ed that he had been a parliamentary re- 
porter; an employment which he always 
recollected with pleasure, as in it he had ac- 
quired much information and imbibed sound 
political principles. The reporters in his 
time, he said, were men of talent, educa- 
tion, and respectability ; and so they un- 
doubtedly were. 

Why it was that the publication of the 
Parliamentary debates was prohibited thirty 
or forty years before the American war, I 
will not stop to inquire. Their publication 
was renewed in 1774, the date of the first 
volume of Debrett’s Collection. At that 
time, William Woodfall began to report in 
the “Morning Chronicle ;”—he was the 
brother of Harry Woodfall, who published 
“Junius’s Letters” in the “Public Adver- 
tiser ;” and both were men of high respec- 
tability. Notes it was not allowed to take; but 
William, from memory, would, as necessity 
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occurred, fill his whole newspaper,containing, 
by the by, not more than a third of the pa- 
pers of the present day. Perry, afterwards 
possessed of an income of 10,000I. a-year 
from the “Morning Chronicle,” began as a 
reporter on the “General Advertiser,” in 
1777. Joseph Richardson, a barrister, au- 
thor of the play of “The Fugitive,” the 
friend of Sheridan, and eventually a member 
of Parliament, began his London life as a 
reporter on the “Morning Post.” Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, husband of the celebrated Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe the authoress, a man of high educa- 
tion, who had taken a degree at Oxford, was 
areporter at the “Gazetteer,” and afters 
wards proprietor and editor of the “ English 
Chronicle.” Mr. Heriot, late Comptroller 
of Chelsea Hospital, and formerly Deputy 
Paymaster of the Forces in the West 
Indies, was a reporter on the “ World,” and 
subsequently established the “Sun” and 
“True Briton” newspapers. The Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, a man of distinguished literary 
attainments, was a reporter on the “ Morn- 
ing Chronicle” and “ Morning Post.” Gray, 
one of the Masters of the Charter-house, 
and an accomplished scholar, and George 
Gordon, a Scotch solicitor of high family 
and connexions, were Parliamentary report- 
ers of that day. But the Irish! the low 
Irish reporters! Leonard Macnally, an 
Irishman, afterwards in great practice at 
the Irish bar, fifty years ago reported de- 
bates for the “Public Ledger.” James 
Sheridan, an Irishman, reported the debates 
for the “Morning Heraid,” from memory, 
nearly as well as Woodfall. He did not 
give the scope of the argument so faithfully, 
but his style was better, and the quantity 
and the rapidity of his writing were aston- 
ishing ; he was a barrister, a highly-educat- 
ed man, with a fine person and elegant 
manners. Two gentlemen of the name of 
Batho, who afterwards went to high appoint- 
ments in India, also highly-educated I[rish- 
men, reported for the “ Morning Post.” Dr. 
Fleming, the college associate and most 
intimate friend of Sir James Mackintosh, an 
Irishman, and an accomplished scholar, was 
a reporter on the “ Morning Post.” At the 
same time, Messrs. Fitzgerald, Hogan, and 
Donovan, three Irishmen, excellent scholars 
and perfect gentlemen, were Parliamentary 
reporters; the first two on the “Morning 
Post,” the last on the “Times.” Messrs. 
Fitzgerald and Hogan died chief justices ; 
Mr. Donovan, attorney-general, at Sierra 
Leone. Townsend and Quin (the late 
Common Councilman) were at that time 
Parliamentary reporters on the “Times ;” 
they were Irishmen, and men of talent and 
education. I could mention the names of 
others—Wallace, Goold, &c., to show that 
the Parliamentary reporters of the last age 
were not the despicable persons the 
“Times” of the present day would make 
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them, especially the Irish reporters, who | No gem that glows, no bird that sings, 
were generally very superior men, both as| No leaf that glitters in the dew ; 
regarded natural talents and acquired ac- | No gift of love in air, earth, skies, 
complishments. Let them be compared But hath a voice for you. 
with the gentlemen at ¢ resent engaged 1) Poetess! we thank thee—in thy strains 
the same laborious and useful occupation,| o,- melting melody that voice 
and I am sure they will not be found less} m, .. thou dost pour forth; with thee 
worthy of esteem. It is true that the re- We wendhip and vejelee! 
ports are now given more fully, and, gener- Rio de Janeiro, December, 1832. 
ally speaking, better than they were at the 
time I have been alluding to; but it must be 
recollected that, as I have already observed, 
the papers are three times the size they 
then were. That the number « np tgp cedenesiseeaeteiee. 
has increased in proportion to the size o : 
: . _ | Aut breathing things delight in this green world !— 
the papers ; and that every possible accom Behold in yon small paddock a fair steed, 
y 
modation is given to them. They are Arabian-shaped, sleek-limbed, eyes that like fires bumnn— 
allowed to take notes ; they have access t0| tn action graceful as the swimming swan— 
the gallery at all times; and they have a} The mould and model of his kind—as proud 
room to themselves into which they with- | And glorious a thing as eyes can see. 
draw in case of divisions. Formerly it was | Fixed, statue-like, he stands, like Parian stone 
deb Chiselled by art to the similitude 
peogeaaty for reporters, upon great : . ates, And attitude of life! But greater hands 
to be at the House at nine or ten o clock in Than human hands have made him what he is— 
the morning; they were turned out, with The beautiful, the buoyant thing, whose speed 
the ordinary strangers, on every division, | Could tire the shadows coursing o’er this ground ; 
and forced to struggle with them for re-| A creature that we love, while to our will 


ree . : : We bend his nature down, and teach him fear. 
short, every possible im- — . 
admission, and, in short, yP But he must leave the field in which he fed, 


pediment was thrown in the wey of the And joyful ran his own impulsive race. 
performance of their arduous duty. See where the groom, with sieve thin spread with corn 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. Presented oft, oft seen, as oft refused, 
SENEXx. (For the shy creature knows that the decoy 

Covers the thralling rein, and more prefers 

Freedom uncurbed, and his own wanton play,) 

Comes now to snatch him from his heaven of ease. 

He s 8 ent only, as if cz ; 

[A fair correspondent has transmitted to us the ve ena art ant oa ‘done, 
following poem from the other side of the At- And wonders where his freakishness is fled. 
lantic. It is pleasant to tag ci lady-poet Almost his hand has clutched the dangling mane— 
eee another ; and bien this account, as well Almost the rein is slipped upon his head, 
as for its own merits, we give it insertion] When, ere an eye can turn, with rampant prance, 


Short, snuffling snort, and instantaneous spring, 
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TO MRS. HEMANS. As if in mockery of the powers of man, 
Away he flies, swift as an eagle shoots 
BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. The shrinking air, and scours his prison-bounds, 
Till the air thunders as his frolic feet 
WHENCE dost thou fill thy golden urn? Strike with strong clatter on the hollow ground. 
What fountain is unseal’d for thee ? Breathless, but patient, still the dodging man 
Thou mistress of the mighty thought ! Follows the dodging beast, soothes the coy thing, 
Daughter of Poesy ! Calls him by name, whistles, and, lastly, swears,— 
“ That first infirmity of noble grooms,””— 
Tranquil and deep that fountain flows, Now reddens with fierce rage, and now, once more, 
And flowers of rarest, richest dye Comes whispering wheedling words into his ear. 


He knows and hears him, and seems fairly won ; 
Too sure he has him, and too slow when sure— 
He’s gone again, straight as an arrow flies, 

As hopeless to pursue. Down drop the sieve 


Droop o’er to view themselves as stars 
Set in its pure blue sky. 





Beneath the lofty shades around, And jingling rein ; and now the savage whip 
Forms of simple grandeur move ; With shrilly threatenings thrills along the air: 
Such forms as youthful Greece conceived He heeds it not, and still his race he runs. i 
In her all-glorying love. No—tired of play, or else instinctive fear, 
Or more instinctive love, tames the wild thing, 
Such is thy spirit’s dwelling-place ; And makes him docile. He has had his will, 


And now resigns the mastery to man ; 
For suddenly he turus in his mid flight, 
And stands a prisoner, willing to be bound. 


With Beauty shrined—serene—alone : 
Breathing forth tenderness and truth— 
Thou highly favoured one ! 


I ask not whether this world’s pomp TO ROSA. 
Be thine or not : a perfect bliss Sing, my Muse, in praise of Rosa! 
Springs with each life-gush of thy heart ;— Vita mia preziosa ; 





Canst thou have more than this ? Graceful, kind, bewitching Rosa ! 








corn 
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Have you ever seen my Rosa ? 
Piccolina bella cosa ; 
Naughty, little, laughing Rosa ! 


Queen of Smiles is pretty Rosa ; 
Never, never dolorosa ; 
Always charming, always Rosa ! 


Passing sweet’s the voice of Rosa ;— 
Haydn, Mozart, Cimarosa, 
Should have liv’d to hear my Rosa! 


The pouting lip of wicked Rosa ; 
Che dolce! che deliziosa ! 
Tempting lips, but cruel Rosa! 


Countless are the charms of Rosa 
As the leavs in Vallombrosa ;— 
Zephyrs, waft my sighs to Rosa! 


When I read, my book is Kosa : 
Farewell Leibnitz, Locke, Spinosa ; 
I forsake you all for Rosa ! 


How sweet, if Cupid conquered Rosa, 
And made her sad and amorosa, 
To soothe and share the pain of Rosa! 


Can you love me, gentle Rosa ? 
Will you be my cara sposa ? 
Tell me, tell me, dearest Rosa! 


Tre Rewarp or Merit.—Gentlemen, 
—The following paragraph has (as the 
phrase is) gone the round of the newspa- 

Ts :— 

a Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated foun- 
der of the new system of education, is resid- 
ing in poverty at Montreal, in Canada, la- 
bouring for his living, and the maintenance 
of a wife and family.” 

Here, indeed, is an illustration of the 
march of intellect, for in this case intellect 
has been obliged to march to Canada, be- 
cause it found no reward in its native coun- 
try. It has been, indeed, truly said that 
“we pay least of all to those who instruct 
us,” since the founder of a system of educa- 
tion is obliged to resort to manual labour 
abroad, because at home he did not meet 
with adequate encouragment. An Italian 
fiddler who plays upon one string, (so well 
is the English character known to foreign- 
ers,) visits our country with the professed 
object of taking away from it so many 
thousand pounds. He observes, “I know 
John Bull has got them for me,” and the 
result proves him to be right. Had Mr. 
Lancaster been able to play the overture to 
“Tancredi” upon a single string of a piano, 
or to stand upon his little finger for a quar- 
ter of an hour, without fatigue, he might 
have counted on. making a ripid fortune at 
home, the only drawback then being the 
fact of his being an Englishman. Could he 
contrive, instead of trusting to his intellect, 
to stand upon his head in the literal sense of 








the words, he would be more likely to pros- 
per than he is at present, with no other 
claims than thai of being the founder of a 
system for the instruction of his species.—I 
am, Gentlemen, &c. 





Tue Dientty or Justice.—Gentlemen, 
—Much has been said, from time to time, of 
the efficacy of certain outward appearances 
in a court of justice, much of the dignity of 
which has been attributed to the mountain 
of wig upon the head of the judge, or to the 
gown in which the nature of his office de- 
mands that he should wrap himself. It 
seems strange that solemnity should be en- 
sured by the assumption of an unnatural 
pile of powdered hair, or that wisdom should 
be found in a few yards of blue drapery. 
So far, however, does this notion prevail, 
that a learned judge, who, perhaps, felt how 
much he depended upon his outward trap- 
pings for his own dignity, positively refused 
to listen to a celebrated counsel who pre- 
sented himself in court without the usual 
professional appurtenance. If a wig really 
exercises a magic spell upon the judicial 
caput, why is not the charm tried upon the 
metropolitan magistrates? If. wisdom be 
really communicable by the medium of false 
hair, why is the Bench suffered to continue to 
expose the folly and imbecility which a 
general assumption of wigs by the great 
paid might at once remedy ? 

These observations are suggested by the 
accounts of a recent inquest, where, it is 
said, the jurymen took off their coats and 
waistcoats in the course of the investiga- 
tion. It does not, however, appear that jus- 
tice was at all retarded by the circumstance ; 
for though they abandoned part of their 
habiliments, they adhered pertinaciously to 
the verdict which they conscientiously arriv- 
edat. There are, doubtless, many who will 
maintain that justice could not have been 
administered in so undignified a scene; but 
it appears, that though the jurymen continu- 
ed to dispense with dignity, they were re- 
solved to maintain their authority. They 
would not allow a verdict to be dictated to 
them, but persisted in their liberty to give 
an unbiassed decision; and thus, coatless as 
they were, they succeeded in preserving 
their right as jurymen, though, in one sense 
at least, it could not be said to be vested.—I 
am, Gentlemen, &c. &c. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


WiiiaM WILBERFORCE, Esg.—This dis- 
tinguished and excellent gentleman died 
in Cadogan-place on the 3d of August, in 
the 74th year of his age. He was born at 
Hull, in 1759, of respectable parents, his 
father having been twice mayor. St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge, was his alma mater ; 
and he was contemporary with William Pitt, 
with whom he contracted an intimate friend- 
ship. On coming of age, he was sent to 
parliament for Hull; and at the ensuing 
general election being returned for that 
place and the county of York, he chose to 
sit for the latter. In 1787, he brought for- 
ward his first motion for the abolition of the 
slaye-trade ; and to the end of his public life 
steadily and earnestly persevered in endeav- 
ouring to effect this important measure, the 
consummation of which may be said to be 
almost contemporary with his decease. Mr. 
Wilberforce’s publications have been chiefly 
pamphlets—his speeches in parliament, let- 
ters, &c. &c.; but his most popular produc- 
tion (having run through fifteen or twenty 
editions,) is, “A Practical View of the pre- 
vailing Religious System of Professed Chris- 
tians, contrasted with Real Christianity,” 
which appeared in 1799. We may also 
mention his “ Apology for the Christian Sab- 
bath,” in 1799, and frequently reprinted. In 
person, Mr. Wilberforce was diminutive, but 
in mind his proportions were great and admi- 
rable. His voice, in speaking, was exceed- 
ingly clear and musical; and his influence 
in the House of Commons for many years 
superior to that of any individual not pos- 
sessed of official power. In private life he 
was most amiable and exemplary ; and, al- 
together, he must be classed amongst the 
most eminent men of a period full of event- 
ful circumstances, and illustrated by many 
striking examples of human genius. 





Joun Heriot, Esg.—Mr. Heriot was 
originally an officer in the marines ; but, as 
well as his elder brother George, much at- 
tached toliterary pursuits. They were both 
natives of Haddington, Scotland, and seve- 
rally born in 1759 and 1760. George pub- 
lished a poem descriptive of the West In- 
dies in 1781: a history of Canada (being de- 
puty postmaster-general of British America) 
in 1804, and Travels through the same pro- 
vince in 1807, with some free and admirable 
plates from his own drawings. He is, we 
believe, still living. John commenced his 
literary career by publishing “The Sorrows 
of the Heart,” a poem, in 1787; which he 
followed by a novel, entitled “The Half-pay 
Officer ;” and, in 1792, “ An Account of the 
Siege of Gibraltar.” When the Pitt admin- 
istration resolved to have a newspaper faith- 
ful to its cause, and the “Sun” daily even- 
ing journal was established with that view, 
Mr. Heriot was chosen to be its first editor, 
with the able co-operation of Mr. R. G. 
Clarke, now the printer of the “ London Ga- 
zette.” Countenanced by the government, 
the “ Sun” rose rapidly into public notice ; 
and within a few months circulated above 
four thousand a day. About twenty years 
ago Mr. Heriot was appointed by the Right 
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Hon. C. Long (Lord Farnborough), who had 
always been his steadfast friend and patron, 
deputy paymaster-general to the forces in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands. On 
his return he received the appointment of 
Comptroller of the Royal College, Chelsea, 


N. G. Cuarke, Esg., K.C.—Died on the 
24th ult., at his residence at Handsworth, 
near Birmingham, Nathaniel Gooding 
Clarke, Esq., King’s Counsel, and late Chief 
Justice of Brecon. The learned gentleman 
had practised for half a century honourably 
and successfully at the bar, and had been 
for some years senior counsel on the Mid- 
land Circuit, from which he had very recent- 
ly retired, He also held for nearly forty 
years the Office of Recorder of Walsall; 
and during a long and active life he devoted 
much of his intervals of relaxation as a bar- 
rister, to the duties of a magistrate for Staf- 
fordshire and Warwickshire. His occasion- 
al and valuable services as a Judge on the 
circuit must also be within the remembrance 
of most of our readers. He was elevated 
to the distinction of a Welsh Judge shortly 
before the abolition of that office, but did 
not proceed on more than two or three cir- 
cuits. Mr. Clarke for many years command- 
ed the Handsworth Troop of Staffordshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry; and in that capacity, 
as well as in his magisterial character, he 
rendered on many occasions important ser- 
vices to the town of Birmingham. He was 
universally esteemed for his zeal, accom- 
plishments, and eloquence as an advocate— 
his steady principles as a politician—his up- 
rightness and impartiality as a magistrate— 
and as an amiable man in all the relations of 
private life. 
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Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1830 and 
1831. By James Montgomery, Author of “ The 
World before the Flood.” ‘“ The Pelican Is- 
land,” &c. & ce. 12mo. 

SEtpom is the enthusiasm of the poetic 
temperament united with the calm reason- 
ing spirit of philosophy. Yetthe combination 
is indispensable when the genius and art of 
poetry are the subject of critical inquiry and 
popular appeal. In Mr. Montgomery it ex- 
ists in a pre-eminent degree, and these lec- 
tures fully justify the fame he has acquired 
in the departments of literature to which, 
for so many years, he has devoted his ad- 
mirable talents. Few of our poets excel as 
writers of prose, but Mr. Montgomery’s Lec- 
tures (like his “ Prose by a Poet”) are a fine 
specimen of pure English composition. The 
style is simple; just what prose ought to 
be; and yet every sentence breathes of 
poetry. 
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We care not how hackneyed a subject 
the man of genius undertakes to illustrate. 
In his hands, if not a new creation, it will 
come forth a new coinage. The essential 
elements may remain, but the metal will be 
purified, its substance enriched, and its form 
embellished. We had, indeed, imagined 
that poetry was an exception—that Sir Philip 
Sidney and Ben Johnson in pronouncing its 
eulogy had exhausted eloquence itself—that 
nature and art could no farther go; but we 
had not calculated upon the powers of 
modern ingenuity. In acquaintance with 
his subject, in enthusiasm, in the variety and 
beauty of his illustrations, Mr. Montgomery’s 
lecture on the pre-eminence of poetry among 
the fine arts is not only equal to the essays 
of his illustrious predecessors, but in some 
important particulars it is decidedly superior 
to them both. 

This lecture may be considered as intend- 
ed to establish the position which the author 
assumes at the commencement, and which 
he has thus eloquently expressed. 


“ Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most 
excellent of the fine arts. It was the first fixed 
form of language; the earliest perpetuation of 
thought ; it existed before prose in history, before 
music in melody, before painting in description, 
and before sculpture in imagery. Anterior to the 
discovery of letters, it was employed to communi- 
cate the lessons of wisdom, to celebrate the 
achievements of valour, and to promulgate the 
sanctions of law. Music was invented to accom- 
pany, and painting and sculpture to illustrate it.” 


We dare not indulge at any length in the 
luxury of quotation, for we should really 
know not where to begin nor where to end ; 
we must therefore content ourselves with 
two short extracts, in which the lecturer 
contends for the pre-eminence of poetry 
over sculpture. 

“Poetry is a school of sculpture in which the 
art flourishes not in marble or brass, but in that 
which outlasts both, —in letters which the fingers of 
achild may write or blot; but which once writ- 
ten, Time himself may not be able to obliterate ; 
and in sounds which are but passing breath, yet 
being once uttered, by possibility may never cease 
to be repeated. Sculpture to the eye, in palpable 
pedals, is of necessity confined to a few forms, 
aspects, and attitudes. The poet’s images are 
living, breathing, moving creatures; they stand, 
walk, run, fly, speak, love, fight, fall, labour, suf- 
fer, die ;—in a word, they are men of like passions 
with ourselves, undergoing all the changes of ac- 
tual existence, and presenting to the mind of the 
reader solitary figures or complicated groups more 
easily retained (for words are better recollected 
than shapen sae rm and infinitely more di- 
versified than the chisel could hew out of all the 
rocks under the sun. Nor is this a fanciful or 
eo illustration of the pre-eminence 
which I claim for the art I am advocating. In 
proof of it I appeal at once to the works of the 
oldest and greatest poets of every country. In 
Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, for example, it is 
exceedingly curious to remark with what scrupu- 
lous care and minuteness personal appearance, 
stature, bulk, complexion, age, and other incidents, 
are exhibited for the purpose of giving life and 
reality to the scenes and actions in which their 








characters are engaged. All these are bodied 
forth to the eye through the mind, as sculpture 
addresses the mind through the eye.” 


Leaving the ancient poets in the hands of 
the critic, we select the following “ modern 
instance,” because it is not only fine as an 
illustration, but powerful as an appeal to the 
feelings of the heart. 

“Let us bring—not into gladiatorial conflict, 
but into honourable competition where neither 
can suffer disparagement—one of the master- 
pieces of ancient sculpture, and two stanzas from 
‘Childe Harold,’ in which that very statue is 
turned into verse which seems almost to make it 
visible. 


‘“ Tue Dyina GLADIATOR. 


“<¢T see before me the gladiator lie; 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony 5 

And his droop‘d head sinks gradually low! 

And through his side, the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ;—and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d the 
wretch who won.’ 

“ Now all this sculpture has embodied in per- 
petual marble, and every association touched up- 
on in the description might spring up in a at 
instructed mind while contemplating the insulat- 
ed figure which personifies the expiring champion. 
Painting might take up the same subject, and rep- 
resent the amphitheatre thronged to the height 
with ferocious faces, all bent upon the exulting 
conqueror and his postrate antagonist—a thousand 
for one of them sympathizing rather with the 
transport of the former than the agony of the lat- 
ter. Here, then, sculpture and painting have 
reached their climax: neither of them can give 
the actual thoughts of the personages whom they 
exhibit so palpably to the outward sense that the 
character of those thoughts cannot be mistaken. 
Poetry goes further than both, and when one of 
the sisters had laid down her chisel, the other her 
pencil, she continues her strain ; wherein having 
already sung what each have pictured, she thus 
reveals that secret of the sufferer’s breaking heart 
which neither of them could intimate by any vis- 
ible sign. But, we must return to the swoon of 
the dying man :— 

«« The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hail’d the 

wretch who won. 
“« He heard it and he heeded not,—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize— 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother ;—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday ; 
All this gush’d with his blood.’ 

“ Myriads of eyes had gazed upon that statue : 
through myriads of minds all the images and ideas 
connected with the combat and the fall, the 
spectators and the scene, had passed in the pres- 
ence of that unconscious marble, which has given 
immortality to the pangs of death ; but not a soul 
among all the beholders through eighteen centu- 
ries,—not one had ever before thought of ‘the 
rude hut,’‘the Dacian mother,’ ‘ the young bar- 
barians.’ At length came the poet of passion; 
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and looking down upon ‘the dying gladiator,’ 
(less as what it wasthan what it represented,) 
turned the marble into man, and endowed it with 
human affections ; then away over the Apennines, 
and over the we away,on the wings of irre- 
pressible sympathy, flew his spirit to the banks of 
the Danube, where, ‘ with his heart,’ were ‘the 
eyes’ of the victim, under the nightfall of death ; 
for ‘ there were his young barbarians all at play, 
and there their Dacian mother.’ This is nature, 
this is truth. While the conflict continued, the 
combatant thought of himself only ; he aimed at 
nothing but victory ;—when life and this were 
lost, his last thoughts, his sole thoughts, would 
turn to his wife and his little children.” 

We assure our readers that this volume 
abounds with such touches of nature as 
these, united with the same critical acumen, 
and softened and beautified by the taste and 
delicacy of the most refined poetical senti- 
ment. The five remaining lectures are on 
the following topics:—What is poetical ?— 
the form of poetry—the diction of poetry— 
the various classes of poetry—the poetical 
character—the theories and influences of 
poetry. These lectures must have been 
hailed by the lovers of poetry at the Royal 
Institution with enthusiastic pleasure; and 
to their powerful effect may be traced, we 
have little doubt, the cultivation of a taste 
for poetry among many who had never be- 
fore heard its “planet-like music.” Their 
appearance from the press, we confidently 
hope, will awaken the love of this delightful 
art in many a bosom yet untouched by its 
blessed influences; and as for those who 
can resist them, who, “ with creeping minds,” 
cannot lift themselves up to look at thesky 
of poetry, this merited curse we must send 
them, in behalf of all poets, (as Sir Philip 
Sidney quaintly hath it,)—“that while they 
live they may live in love, and never get 
favour for lacking skill of a sonnet; and 
when they die, their memory may die from 
the earth for want of an epitaph.” 


Historical Memoirs of the House of Russel ; 
from the Time of the Roman Conquest. By 
J. ie Waffen. M.R.S.L., Corresponding 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Nor- 
mandy, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Wiffen is most happy in the selection 
of his motto—“It is a reverend thing to see 
an ancient castle or building notin decay, or 
to see a fair timber tree sound and perfect; 
how much more to behold an ancient noble 
family, which hath stood against the waves 
and weathers of time.” Such a spectacle 
is presented to us in the illustrious family of 
Russel. We contemplate its origin through 
the dim obscurity of remote time—we follow 
its line in an unbroken series—we behold it 
a continued ascent to greatness till it reach- 
es the highest rank in the aristocracy, pre- 
serving that rank down to the present day 
without the slightest taintin its blood, or 
imputation upon its honour—a noble tree, 
one branch only severed from the trunk by 
the hand of despotism, but that branch add- 
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ing to its imperishable distinctions the glo- 
ry of patriotic martyrdom. The Stewart 
and the Russel are placed in everlasting 
contrast,—the royal murderer will be exe- 
crated through all time—his illustrious vic- 
tim will be renowned as long as public and 
private virtue, ennobled by suffering, can 
awaken sympathy and admiration in the hu- 
man bosom. It isremarkable that one mem- 
ber of the name of Russel was destined to 
disgust the nation with tyranny, and to has- 
ten its downfall; and another to achieve the 
liberties of his country by purifying its con- 
stitution and reforming its abuses. There 
are some portions of these memoirs that ex- 
cite an intense interest. It has been obsery- 
ed that the romance of real life often ex- 
ceeds that of the imagination, and the ad- 
ventures and hairbreadth escapes of one of 
the early ancestors of the Bedford family 
abundantly confirm the truth of the obser- 
vation. 

No man could have had better opportuni- 
ties for accomplishing the task of domestic 
historian to this illustrious house than Mr, 
Wiffen. No man, from his acquirements 
and pursuits ; could be more competent to 
undertake it; and, we are happy to add, all 
that knowledge, taste, and industry can per- 
form, under these advantages, these volumes 
exhibit. 


Old Bailey Experience. Fraser. 


For the first time in our remembrance, a 
literary man has undertaken the task of prov- 
ing that our legislators are wrong, and our 
laws founded upon mistaken principles, 
without stating his proofs with high-coloured 
party feeling, and mingling his condemna- 
tion of a system with the bitter spirit of 
political sectarianism. The mischief has 
ever been, when plans have been propound- 
ed for the amelioration of society, that so- 
ciety has itself too often opposed them, on 
account of the attack which accompanied 
the doctrines of the. propounder on some 
offending class who were irritated into op- 
position: this will not be the case in the 
present instance. The philosopher who 
attacks legislation is always excused by all 
parties; for all parties consider that they 
are the exceptions, and chuckle with delight 
at the fancied exposure of their opponents. 
Manifold are the causes to which our author 
attributes the present increase of crime, and 
the general depravity of the lower classes; 
but chiefly, and rightly, he arraigns our hor- 
rible penal code. With the feeling of a 
philanthropist, and the brain of a logician, 
he brings home the causes of the disease of 
society to their propersource. He exposes, 
with eloquence, and quotes innumerable 
facts in support of his exposition, the miser- 
able method in which our bad Jaws are so 
badly administered. He shows the pre- 
mium that is given to pauperism, the hon- 
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ours that wait upon crime, and the infamy 
that accompanies honest poverty : the poor- 
house is found to be the retreat of the indi- 
gent, broken-down, and often diseased 
tradesman, where he is compelled to herd 
with the lowest of the low, the outcasts of 
the abject ;—a new soil, in a far land, with 
certain freedom and probable competency, 
are the blessings that await the convicted 
felon.* Excess of crime is not met with 
proportionable ‘punishment, and the petty 
dabbler in guilt is visited with penalties 
equal to those endured by the hardened 
rogue, while reform is rendered impossible 
from the nature of his associates, and, with 
the particular prospects before him after his 
conviction, amendment is to him the least 
desirable of matters. To the practised 
pauper, or the lazy and dissipated villager, 
our poor-laws offer every inducement for 
indigence and trickery. The honest hus- 
bandman, who struggles hard to keep him- 
self from the work house, has his indepen- 
dence mortified by perceiving that those 
who have half his industry and none of his 
honest pride, receive a relief from the 
churchwardens that places them in compa- 
rative affluence, while he meets with no en- 
couragement—with no reward. Thus, “a 
bold peasantry, its country’s pride,” are 
hourly falling into self-abasement, and we, 
as a people, into national degradation. 
Another matter that our author primarily in- 
sists upon is the badness of our present sys- 
tem of instruction, if the teaching that some 
small portion of the peor receive is worthy 
of that dignified name, and the necessity of 
an immediate improvement in our present 
meagre plans of education. “It cannot be 
denied,” says our author, “ but this country 
is embellished with some noble instances 
of bounty and munificence; but why spend 
time and money in sciomachy, leaving the 
substance untouched? Why employ your 
time and means in baling out at the ex- 
treme end of the drain dribblets of impurity, 
when by going to the cesspool at the other, 
you could stop up the source from whence 
all the feculent matter flows?” Why, in- 
deed, we ask? So long as the poor re- 





*It appears, however, from very numerous state- 
ments in the work, that there is nothing the con- 
vict in general dreads so much as transportation, 
they frequently having been known to express a 
wish that they might suffer capital Seger oe 
rather than undergo transportation. ‘The author- 
ity istoo great for us to dispute. We cannot, 
however, divest ourselves of the remembrance of 
many convicts, whose tales we have heard, hav- 
ing risen to some degree of eminence by their in- 
dustry and good conduct while under their sen- 
tence in N.S. Wales, and of having afterwards 
returned to this country and pursued a course of 
honesty and honour. Many too who have been 
transported for life have, in conseqcence of their 
a conduct, obtained leave to return to Eng- 
and, after having served a certain period in the 
colony. 








main in their present state of moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious ignorance, so long 
will every large town in the empire be the 
centre and resort of a petty bandit of pick- 
pockets and burglars, whose interest it is to 
thieve rather than to be honest. From 
youth they have followed their calling; they 
have gloried in its hazards and its excite- 
ment; they are part of a well-organized 
fraternity, who assist each other in their 
need; they never knew the advantage of 
honesty; they have no sympathy with the 
honest, and love not the society that they 
are taught to believe is their hereditary 
hater. But educate them, let there be, as 
our author proposes, in each parish a school ; 
not like our present national schools, but 
where the judgment and the reasoning 
powers of the children are cultivated: and 
they will then begin to perceive the advan- 
tages of those laws of order that they now 
either break or elude, and will become good 
citizens, where, without such a system, they 
would only have been good thieves. The 
education, however, must be of the right 
sort; it must address the understanding. 
It is perfectly useless to tell a child that it 
must be honest, and it must be good, with- 
out first making it clearly understood what 
honest, and what good, really mean.— 
Every thing the children are told should be 
placed in a definite manner before them, so 
that it should be a matter of impossibility 
that they should misunderstand. What 
they are told should also be of an useful na- 
ture, comprehending a principle, a rule, or 
some basis for the foundation of judgment. 
The reasoning powers thus cultivated, the 
child taught from its early infancy to think, 
would be competent to discern between 
right and wrong, and it would'‘rarely happen 
that an instance occurred ofa child abso- 
lutely preferring the course of vice, with 
its certain punishment, to that of virtue, with 
its certain reward. 

The arts of reading, writing, and figuring 
are now the utmost that is taught in the 
generality of schools. The two former are 
only the means of acquiring knowledge ; 
the latter is only the commencement of 
knowledge itself; it is the commencement 
of the calculating power, essentially neces- 
sary to the formation of a reasoning mind. 
Were children, previous to their being 
taught the pro forma accomplishments, to 
have questions put to them, in the answer- 
ing of which they would have to exercise 
their infantine ingenuity, and their latent 
reason—questions involving the difference 
between good and bad, between just and 
unjust—we should doubtless have less of 
the peculations of servants and the embez- 
zlements of clerks, less of petty concealed 
dishonesty, less of cpen and daring crime. 

In such a way would our author alter part 
of our present vicious social system, and 
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such is one of the means he vehemently 
insists upon for reducing our criminal cal- 
endar. Ina letter professedly written from 
a boy who had been convicted of pickpock- 
eting, is the following passage :—* In our 
street, he who thieved most cleverly was 
the most admired, and the only disgrace 
that could be incurred was the shame of 
detection.” Again: “I have heard of God, 
and hell, and the devil; and they once 
told me, when the bell tolled at St. Giles’s, 
that people went there to pray that they 
might go to heaven; but I saw nobody who 
seemed to believe this, and I thought these 
words, like many others, were only useful to 
swear by.” Be this an actual fact or not, 
it is not the less true as a description of the 
state of the moral condition of the lower 
classes. The deficiency in education is 
with the legislature a crime of omission; 
we now come to one of commission—of 
shameful spoliation, and heartless robbery. 
We allude to the enclosure acts. The 
peasant has not now the motive for industry 
he once had, for as our author says, “ after 
compelling them to take refuge in large 
towns, and finally preventing their return, 
by passing within these last forty years 
Sour thousand inclosure bills, you have seized 
their inheritance,” &c. He then proposes 
that a piece of ground should be given to 
each agriculturist as a stimulus to honoura- 
able labour; that it should be given either 
rent free, or ata something more than a 
nominal rent. Thus offering a reward for 
industry, instead of there being, as there 
now is, every motive for the encouragement 
of the vicious, and no protection for the 
honest poor. In short, laws have been 
made for the protection of game and the 
aristocracy, while the poor man and _ his 
garden have been utterly neglected; or if 
attention has been called to him, it has 
only been to abridge him of his comforts, 
or to assist in his punishment. 

The whole of the work is valuable, first 
in its numerous facts displaying our present 
state of crime, and of the mal-administration 
of our bad criminal law; and, secondly, in 
the remedies the ingenious, well-meaning 
author suggests for the amelioration of 
those classes in which crime is most found 
to abound. As a composition it is clear, 
concise, and logical. In some few in- 
stances there is a little pedantry of term, 
but it is well atoned for by the general 
warmth and eloquence with which the sub- 
jects are treated. 

Domestic Manners and Social Condition of 
the White, Coloured, and Negro Population 
of the West Indies. By Mrs. Carmichael, 
Five Years a resident in Vincent and 
Trinidad. 2 vols. 


An air of candour seems to pervade these 
volumes; and, from a superficial glance at 
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their general contents, we should certainly 
give their author credit for the sincerity of 
her statements, without any deduction on 
the score of prejudice or party feeling. We 
are sorry that a closer examination strongly 
inclines us to draw a very differeut conclu- 
sion. The fairest professions are not al- 
ways to be relied on; and when we see an 
angel of light in suspicious company, and 
employed on a mission that is at least 
equivocal,—instead of being dazzled by his 
effulgence, we should scrutinize his lower 
extremities: the cloven foot may be studi- 
ously covered, but not perfectly concealed, 
Though not avowedly a defence of the 
slave-holder, the slave-dealer, and the sys- 
tem of colonial slavery, as carried on in the 
West Indies, this work of Mrs. Carmichael 
is entirely in favour of them. The planters 
are all humane; the slaves are less their 
servants than their humble friends: those 
that drag them to the ship, and subject them 
to all the horrors of the middle passage, are 
the great instruments of improving their 
condition; and there is not a slave of any 
character that does not shudder at the idea 
of returning to his native country,—who 
does not view it as a very bad land, and not 
for a moment to be compared with the 
West Indies, where the blessings of slavery 
far outweigh all the savage freedom of 
Africa. Far be it from Mrs. Carmichael 
to offer one word in favour of the abstract 
question; yet it is strange that, in her view, 
it is only in the abstract that slavery is an 
evil,—its practical operation, it seems, is 
highly beneficial to all parties. The slaves 
do not want freedom,—civilization is all 
that is necessary to render them perfectly 
happy ; but we are not told how men may 
be held in the most servile bondage, and 
yet advance in civilization. As far as Mrs. 
Carmichael’s observation extended, the 
slaves were universally well-clad and fed; 
the crop season was always with them a 
joyous harvest; and through the year they 
revelled in luxury. Dancing and singing 
were the common recreations of every 
evening ; and the writer records it as her 
deliberate conviction, that the slaves of the 
colonies are in a far superior condition to 
that of the peasantry and manufacturers of 
Great Britain. Tobe sure, they are the great- 
est thieves and liars upon earth,—so lazy and 
insolent—so brutish and besotted—that the 
best of them cannot be managed by any treat- 
ment short of systematic and unrelaxing coer- 
cion. No obligations can bind them; and the 
dread of insurrection from her own slaves, 
who had received from her the greatest con- 
sideration and kindness, whom she had nurs- 
ed in sickness, and whose ignorance she 
had instrncted,—was her principal induce- 
ment for relinquishing her slave property, 





quitting the island of Trinidad, and return- 
ing to Scotland, where, alas! she is exposed 
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to no peril from the virtues of a slave pop- 
ulation. Mrs. Carmichael, in labouring to 
make the best of her case as the advocate 
of the planters against the enemies of slav- 
ery in the British legislature, has not only 
failed, but has indirectly, and therefore with 
the greatest effect, corroborated the testi- 
mony of those whose evidence she has at- 
tempted to impugn. The facts are few and 
insulated; they have also been got up with 
great care, and with the implied, if not the 
avowed object of destroying the impress- 
ions hostile to slavery which exist in this 
country. “Before the agitation of the 
question by the present Government,” (but 
not before it had been decided by public 
opinion,) Mrs. C. informs us “that her man- 
uscript was on the point of publication by 
an eminent house, with the special recommen- 
dation of an influential body of men.” Here, 
at least, we catch a glimpse of the cloven 
foot. Mrs. Carmichael has written for the 
meridian of the West Indies ; and the pro- 
slavery peop!s in Great Britain are the pat- 
rons and recommenders of her book, And 
yet, after all, what does it disprove? Has 
it weakened the force of the volumes of 
evidence by creditable and impartial wit- 
nesses which lie on the table of Parliament, 
and which are familiar tothe nation? Many 
of Mrs. Carmichael’s statements may be 
strictly true, and she may have had too 
much honour to assert a deliberate false- 
hood; and yet the opposite statements of 
other witnesses may be equally true. The 
testimonies are not given to the same facts: 
what Mrs. Carmichael did not see, other re- 
spectable individuals did; and an accurate 
judgment can only be formed of the whole 
question by a close examination of its ap- 
parently conflicting parts. 

Mrs. Carmichael’s enmity to the mission- 
aries reflects little credit upon her Christian 
charity and zeal. She professes, indeed, to 
regard the religious instruction of the ne- 
groes as indispensable to the improvement 
of their character; yet she endeavours to 
cover with ridicule and contempt the only 
men, except the Catholics, who have enter- 
ed, heart and soul, upon the great enterprise 
of their conversion. When Mrs. Carmi- 
chael tells us that the Church of England is 
alone qualified to teach Christianity to 
slaves, and intimates that attempts from all 
other quarters should be discouraged, we 
begin to question the sincerity of the desire 
she expresses for their spiritual illumination. 
She well knows what kind and what amount 
of instruction the Church of England has 
afforded to the slave population of the West 
Indies; she also well knows the secret of all 
the persecuting enmity which now rages so 
furiously against the missionaries, 

Mrs. Carmichael’s volumes have appeared 
somewhat late: the controversy is decided. 
— and slaves must henceforth stand 
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in a different relation to each other. Their 
present domestic manners and social condi- 
tion are undergoing a rapid (we wish we 
could add a beneficial) change. That uni- 
versal improvement will be the final result 
we cannot doubt; but the Government plan 
does not appear to us to meet the principal 
difficulties of the case. Still we regard with 
indulgence, and welcome with gratitude, 
any measure that gives the sanction of law 
to the fiat of Providence, and proclaims to 
the colonies that “sLAVERY IS NO MORE.” 


The Peasant’s Posy ; consisting of Miscel- 
laneous Poems, Sonnets, and Songs. By Ro- 
bert Mac Burnie. 

When an English peasant earns an inde- 
pendence, the utmost that can be expected 
of him is, that he will become the first man 
in his club, or bustle magnificently in parish 
affairs. But when a Scotsman makes a for- 
tune south of the Tweed, it is ten to one but 
he establishes a Sunday school in his adopt- 
ed town or village. The author before us, 
once we believe a hawker, claims the high 
honour of having established the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Worksop, Nottinghamshire, 
where he now “hums o’er his hive,” a com- 
fortable tradesman. We know not that he 
is related in blood to the Ayrshire Plough- 
man, though his name is similar ; but he was 
born near Dumfries, and boasts that, when a 
child, Burns often carried him in his arms. 
His poems are full of piety, simplicity, and 
truth, and, as our extracts will testify, show 
that he has not forgotten his country, “ the 
land of the mountain and the flood.” 


“ Rear’d in a peasant’s rude sequester’d cot, 

By craggy Clowden’s rapid-running stream, 

Still memory haunts that dear romantic spot, 
Where nature’s beauties far superior seem 

To aught in cities found ; though craftsmen deem 
Their works ingenious, elegant, and bland ; 

Still, of the waters, woods, and wilds I dream, 
Or flowery fields, and shadowy mountains grand.” 


“SONG. 
“ The red clouds o’ e’en had forsaken the sky, 
And tbe night was baith gloomy and chill, 
When I pu’d down my cudgel, on purpose to hie 
Awa’ to sweet Meg o’ the Mill. 


“ Her cottage was distant twelve furlongs and mair, 
And lonely the way was theretil ; 

Yet I fear’d na’ the bogles, though oft’times seen there, 
Sae dear was sweet Meg o’ the Mill. 


‘TT had ne’er found the way, though I’d been aft before, 
Had I not happen’d on the wee rill, 

Whilk rows down the glen by my ain lassie’s door, 
And turns round the wheel o’ the mill. 


*¢T follow’d its course till I met wi’ the maid, 
Then at wooing [ tried my best skill ; 

And when in my arms she was lovingly laid, 
‘Tl be thine,’ quo’ sweet Meg o’ the Mill. 


«<I ha’e promised to wed her some day the niest week, 
And my promise I mean to fulfil ; 
Then all ye guid neebors, this favour I seek, 





Ye maun bring a’ your corn to our mill.”’ 
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Winter Lectures, a series of Discourses illus- 
trative of Divine Dispensation. By John Ely. 
8vo. 

The title of this volume conveys not the 
smallest idea of its contents to the general 
reader. It consists, in fact, of a series of 
sermons delivered during the winter season 
to the congregation under the author’s pas- 
toral care. The subjects are of the greatest 
possible interest in themse!ves, and they are 
still more important as they bear upon the 
evidence which supports the divine authori- 
ty of the Scriptures, and the consequent 
truth of the Christian religion. They are 
fine specimens of pulpit instruction. Their 
arguments cannot fail to convince the judg- 
ment, nor their eloquence to warm the heart. 
How is it that in the composition of sermons 
the dissenters so far excel the clergy of the 
establishment ? 


Address delivered in the Senate House in 
Cambridge, June 25, 1833. By the Rev. W. 
Whewell. M. A. 


The opening address of Professor Whe- 
well, pronounced before the third meeting 
of the British Association, is in every way 
worthy the name of the author, and the oc- 
casion on which it was delivered. It pre- 
sents us with a brief abstract of the contents 
of the Report applied for by the meeting at 
York in 1831, on the several subjects of 
Physical Astronomy, Meteorology, Thermo- 
Electricity, Chemical Science, Geology, &c. 
The progress made in each of these branches 
of science is mentioned, as well as the re- 
sults which may fairly be expected from the 
future labours of an institution which has 
proved so successful in its infancy. Re- 
specting the true nature of that institution 
itself, Professor Whewell appears to have 
taken so just a view, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it in his own words, contained 
in the introductory part of his discourse. 

“ We do not believe,” he says, “‘ in the omni- 
amp a of a parliament of the scientific world. 

e know that the progress of discovery can be 
no more suddenly accelerated by a word of com- 
mand uttered by a multitude than by a single 
voice. There is, as was long ago said, no royal 
road to knowledge, no possibility of shortening 
the way, because he who wishes to travel along it 
is the most powerful one; and just as little is 
there any mode of making it short, because they 
who press forward are many. We must all start 
from our actual position, and we cannot accelerate 
our advance by any method of giving to each man 
his mile of the road. Yet something we may do; 
we my take care that those who come ready and 
willing for the road, shall start from the proper 
point, and in the proper direction; shall not 
scramble over broken ground, when there is a 
causeway parallel to their path, nor set off confi- 
dently from an advanced point, when the first 
steps of the road are still doubtful ; shall not waste 
their powers in struggling forwards where move- 
ment is not progress ; and shall have pointed out 
to them all glimmerings of light through the dense 
and deep screen which divides us from the next 
bright region of philosophical truth. We cannot 
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create, we cannot even direct, the powers of dis- 
covery, but we may perhaps aid them to direct 
themselves; we may perhaps enable them to fee] 
how many of us are ready to admire their success ; 
and willing, so far as it is possible for intellects of 
a common pitch, to minister to their exertions,” 


Such is the modest and honourable feeling 
with which the professor enters upon his 
subject. The remainder of his address is a 
commentary upon the same text, every where 
distinguished by candour and liberality of 
sentiment, and a true desire to render 
science what it should ever have been con- 
sidered—a general field for the exercise of 
talent and industry, by whomsoever possess- 
ed, and wheresoever originating. Professor 
Whewell, however, does not stop here. He 
has added some very important remarks up- 
on the relative value of theoretical and ex- 
perimental knowledge, and held the balance 
between the two with a steady and unpre- 
judiced hand. Finally, he has turned the 
occasion to the illustration of a moral truth, 
more important than any which the art or 
perseverance of man has succeeded in 
wresting from the material world, in a few 
eloquent paragraphs upon the very limited 
knowledge attainable by human nature un- 
der the best of circumstances, and the little 
reason which the true philosopher, above all 
men, has for indulging that feeling of pride, 
which has in many instances attended upon 
success in scientific research. More in fa- 
vour of this elegant pamphlet we have not 
space tosay. The reputation of its author 
is too well established to derive much addi- 
tion from its publication ; but it will at least 
show that, in selecting a proper person to 
point out the general result of the last year’s 
labour to the British Association, the choice 
of its president could not have been better 
directed. 


Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns of 
Modern Europe. Written by a Father for the 
Instruction and Amusement of his eldest Son. 
A peculiarly melancholy interest attaches 

to this work, the posthumous production of a 

nobleman respected for his amiable qualities 

and literary tastes, and whose youth warrant- 
ed the presumption that many years yet re- 
mained for their exercise. We understand 
that the last sheet was corrected by Lord Do- 
ver only a few days before his death. The 
dedication to his little son, rendered affecting 
by the subsequent event, is as creditable to 
the author’s feelings as the narratives them- 
selves are to his understanding and talent. 

After a brief summary and contrast of the 

characters and exploits of the monarchs 

whose lives are delineated in the volume, it 
thus concludes :— 

“I trust you will ever bear in mind, that itis 
not the most showy and brilliant actions of 
kings which ought to be admired, bui those 
which have for their object the benefit and 
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happiness of their people. You must, above 
all, never forget, that no acts of fallible hu- 
man nature can be really and thoroughly 
good, which are not founded in a sincere 
piety and a desire for the glory of the Al- 
mighty.” 

The biographies are four in number, hav- 
ing for their subjects Gustavus Adolphus, 
John Sobieski, Peter the Great, and Fred- 
erick the Great. Of the interest belonging 
to each it would be superfluous to speak ; 
and we will merely observe that, while they 
are so treated as to win the attention of 
the young, and convey also useful morals to 
their minds, children of a larger growth will 
derive much pleasure, and, it may be, some 
information from a perusal. 


The Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
with Life, by Peter Cunningham. 

There is no class of readers whose ap- 
probation is more hearty and unreserved, 
where it is accorded, than that of the lovers 
of poetry; and a reprint of the works of 
Drummond is a service to literature which 
they will certainly hail with no stinted wel- 
come. In the execution of his editorial 
office, Mr. Cunningham has made certain 
exclusions which he has rightly deemed ad- 
vantageous ; for there are poems and pas- 
sages in the works of this, as of most of the 
other sons of Apollo belonging to the same 
date, that may safely continue obsolete for 
more than one reason. If we have any- 
thing further to hint on this head, it is, in- 
deed, that the editor has been somewhat too 
sparing in his eliminations,—too indulgent 
towards those panegyrical pieces in which 
the mist of adulation has left the lustre of 
the poetry scarcely discernible. In these 
days of abated reverence for some of the less 
reasonable claims of royalty, such composi- 
tions as “ The River of Forth feasting,” and 
the “Speeches to King Charles,” in which 
the universe is ransacked for the extortion 
of compliments, and the most abject servil- 
ity of sentiment is made a parade of, might, 
with good judgment and discretion, have 
been refused book-room. 

Elegance and tenderness are the best, as 
they are indeed the highest, of Drummond’s 
characteristics. In vigour and search of 
thought he has been surpassed by many ; 
his attempts at the display of power having 
been too often, in fact, little better than 
manifestations of extravagance : but in grace 
and gentle feeling he has few equals. It is 
in his sonnets that he shines with that mild 
effulgence which is his best attribute, and 
which Petrarch himself has for ever fixed as 
the highest charms pertaining to those gems 
of the mind. In many of these, like Pe- 
trarch, he deplores the departure, and deifies 
the perfections, of a lost love; and nearly 
all of them appear to be the inspirations 
of the tender passion. We select the fol- 
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lowing specimen for its descriptive grace, 
and its simple, yet touching moral :— 


“Trust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold, 
With gentle tides that on your temples flow ; 
Nor temples, spread with flakes of virgin snow ; 
Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enroll’d ;— 
Trust not those shining lights which wrought my woe, 
When first I did their azure rays behold ; 
Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do show 
Than of the Thracian harper have been told! 
Look to this dying lily—fading rose— 
Dark hyacinth—of late whose blushing beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice,— 
And think how little is ’twixt life’s extremes! 
The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers 
Shall once, ah me! not spare that spring of yours.” 


The classical spirit of antiquity, which 
was so ardently sought and cherished at the 
revival of literature in Europe,—which was 
courted, and even worshipped, by our wri- 
ters of the Elizabethan age,—and which 
continued, for a time subsequent to that pe- 
riod, to receive the homage of our poets,— 
is very apparently and devoutly cultivated 
by Drummond. Many of his pieces breathe 
the very air of older history and mytholo- 
gy. His transfusions from the old Heli- 
conian fount are truly delicious for those 
who can appreciate their taste; but let 
none hope to relish thoroughly and with 
richest zest the productions of Drummond 
who are not tolerably familiar with their 
Ovid. Here are two lines embodying a 
picture fit to be rendered on canvass by 
Poussin himself :— 

“ And those mad Corybants, who dance and glow 
On Dindimus’ high tops with frantic fire ! ” 
Occasionally, however, with Drummond, as 
with many other worshippers of the antique, 
this fine partiality is corrupted into a lower 
passion,—the love of Latinized terms,—as 

in the subjoined instance :— 

“ Here is the fainting grass where she did lie! 
With roses here she stellified the ground!” 
A “Life of the Poet,” furnished by the 

editor, and not more favourably drawn than 

is allowable to the enthusiasm of a compatri- 
ot, enhances the interest of this volume. 

With the spirit of his attempt to rescue 

Drummond’s character from the asperities 

penned by Mr. Gifford, we fully concur; 

but the political helotry of Drummond, which 
has given so much offence to the manly 
siprit of Mr. Campbell, is not susceptible of 
an equally satisfactory exculpation. Some- 
thing of the bias of Drummond’s mind on 
public matters may be seen in the subjoined 
epigram, which shows that which we have 
experience of at all times,—namely, that 
fawning and biting are not incompatible 
qualities. It is, nevertheless, ingeniously 
imagined; and we have only to hope, in 
presenting it, that no over-worked member 
of our existing Parliament will conceive an- 
noyance at the allusion with which it ter- 
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“When lately Pym descended into hell, 
Ere he the cups of Lethe did carouse, 

What place that was, he called aloud to tell,— 
To whom adevil—“ This is the Lower House !” 


It is with regret that we have to notice in 
a book so neatly got up as this, an editorial 
lapse which has permitted the double inser- 
tion of several of the pieces. The sonnets 
numbered 83, 84, and 85 are indentical with 
those numbered 192, 193, and 194, besides 
several other similar instances. 

If we have freely commented on the faults 
of the work, we have done so under the im- 
pression that, to the young, injudicious 
praise is always dangerous. We may safe- 
ly, however, congratulate Mr. Cunningham 
on the commencement of his career in litera- 
ture. He will, we trust, follow in more 
ways than one the course of his excellent 
and accomplished father; and with such 
early schooling as he must have had, we 
may anticipate for him full success. 


Manual Experiments Illustrative of Chem- 
ical Science. 


A more useful little volume on Experimen- 
tal Chemistry than Mr. Murray’s we do not 
remember to have seen. His work is, in 
every sense of the word, a manual; not, as 
is the case with many treatises bearing the 
same name, encumbering the student with 
along preparatory dissertation, occupying 
half the space allotted to the subject, nor, 
on the other hand, presenting a mere col- 
lection of facts, without any reference to 
the laws to which they owe their existence. 
Every experiment is briefly but clearly ac- 
counted for, and the directions for its per- 
formance given as concisely as is consistent 
with perspicuity. By this means the practi- 
cal chemist will find that he has a much 
greater quantity of useful matter in his 
hands than, from the size of the volume, he 
may have been induced to expect. Anoth- 
er ground for commendation is the real util- 
ity which characterises most of the experi- 
ments. They are not intended merely to 
amuse, but in a great variety of cases bear 
directly or indirectly on domestic economy, 
and the wants and conveniencies of every 
day life. The introductory pages of the 
volume are devoted to an explanation of 
the beautiful theory of definite proportions. 
To this succeeds a course of experiments 
illustrative of chemical affinity, the proper- 
ties of caloric, combustion, &c., many se- 
lected from the best authorities, and a con- 
siderable number original. The most use- 
ful part of the work, however, as it appears 
to us, is contained in the chapter on the ap- 
plication of tests for the discovery of metal- 
ic poisons, with rules for the analysis of 
mineral waters. Unquestionably no part of 
chemical science is more valuable than this ; 
and yet in how few works do we find a list 
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of tests or directions for employing them! 
Poison is administered in so many shapes 
to the “discerning public,” in this period of 
remorseless adulteration, that it becomes a 
law of necessity to place the means of de- 
tecting it, wherever this is possible, in every 
body’s hands. Mr. Murray has added a 
nomenclature of the substances most used 
by chemists under their ancient and modern 
names, upon which none, who are acquaint- 
ed with the rise and progress of this fascin- 
ating science, will look without a feeling of 
interest, since it shows, at a glance, its past 
and present condition; while, at the same 
time, in regarding the fanciful names which 
we occasionally encounter, the memory will 
revert with respect to those ancient and in- 
defatigable “ philosophers by fire,” to whose 
labours, impeded as they were by the union 
of imaginary principles with rea] facts, we 
are so greatly indebted for the present ad- 
vanced condition of materialanalysis. The 
remainder of the volume is devoted to a 
table of technical terms, a list of the re- 
agents, and a description of some particular 
apparatus. Among these we have to men- 
tion Mr. Murray’s invention to explain the 
phenomenon of the Geysers as particularly 
ingenious, This little work has already 
reached a third edition,—a sufficiently evi- 
dent proof of its general usefulness; but we 
are warranted in anticipating for it a still 
more extensive circulation, from the ability 
with which it is compiled, and the very 
moderate price of its purchase. 


Zenobia, a Drama ; and other Poems. By 
J. Ford, M. D. 

In “ Zenobia ” there is not much to admire, 
andas little to offend. It isa dramatic poem 
of that order for which the delicacy of our 
continental neighbours has found a very fit 
and appropriate title under the term “vers 
domestiques.” ‘Towards literary productions 
of this description there is every reason 
why criticism should be exercised as gently 
as possible. There is nothing very exalted 
in their pretensions, and they may be safely 
suffered to pursue the noiseless tenour of 
their way, commended in the circle of the 
author’s immediate friends, prized where he 
himself would most wish them to be valu2d, 
and secure from the noisy artillery of cen- 
sors and reviewers by the limited publicity to 
which they attain. Dr. Ford has some taste 
of the “ belles lettres,” and is a very fair ver- 
sifier ; but candour compels us to state it as 
our conviction, that he is yet no poet. The 
subject which he has chosen for his transla- 
tion isalso unhappy. There is certainly 
not sufficient interest in the drama to pay for 
the labour of transferring it into a different 
tongue. The minor poems are of a rather 
better order ; and in the little piece entitled 
the “World,” a considerable degree of pow- 
er, over a rather difficult stanza, is display- 
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ed. .If Dr. Ford should continue to feelwith a good deal of that malignity of disposition 


disposed to devote his leisure hours to the 
Muses, lyric verse is that in which he may 
most reasonably expect to succeed. To the 
more lengthened and sustained labours of 
poetry he is certainly unequal. 





THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s THratTRe.—A scena from Figaro, the 
opera of the Semiramide, and a scena from Anna 
Bolena, were the last pieces in which Pasta 
appeared. She was received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, although we think we have heard her 
sing with greater effect. Admiration, however, 
dwelt upon every note she uttered, and long-con- 
tinued plaudits proclaimed how great a favourite 
was about to be lost. In that part of Anna Bole- 
na, where the distant music announces a joyous 
ceremony—when the degraded and murdered 
queen fancies in her frenzy that she is again the 
partaker and leader in a regal festivity—and when 


~ she awakens from her treacherous dream by in- 


stinctively seeking for, and yy! discovering, 
that the accustomed crown is no longer on her 
brow—her look of horror, her attitude of despair, 
were perfectly withering. She is, without ex- 
ception, the most wonderful woman we have ever 
known to tread the Italian stage. So, too, the 
audience appeared to think ; and on the dropping 
of the curtain she was loudly called for, and came 
to the front of the stage to receive their gratula- 
tions. Even in this the suporiority of genius 
was evident. Her acknowledgments to the audi- 
ence were made in no style approved by dancing- 
masters and boarding-school misses—they were 
the bendings of a grateful and delighted spirit, 
proud of the honour she had achieved for herself, 
and happy in perceiving its effects. Her graceful 
inclinations to the audience, made with a reve- 
rential respect and with all the dignity of feeling, 
were of the most sweet and winning description. 
When about to make her exit, a bouquet of flow- 
ers from a neighbouring box was thrown ,.on the 
stage ; and we should pity the want of feeling and 
taste in that man who witnessed the way the fa- 
vour was received and acknowledged, and who 
failed to pronounce it one of the greatest of theat- 
rical treats. ‘The manner was altogether beyond 
anything that description could convey. ‘The 
world’s good wishes went” with her; and the 
drama will to us be a dreary and desolate waste 
till Pasta returns. 


Victor1a.— The King’s Fool has been the 
principal object of attraction at this theatre, and 
has most unaccountably produced audiences. It 
isa play of a certain merit; that is, there are 
certain portions of it that are interesting. The 
King’s Fool is a villain par excellence, but a vil- 
lain of a most unnatural kind, and such an one as 
never existed. There isa refinement of feeling 
and a delicacy of sentiment in his intercourse 
with his daughter that never yet appertained to a 
scoundrel ; yet the Fool in this play is as mali- 
cious, designing, and heartless a rascsl as ever 
infested the precincts of a court, and is therefore 
an unnatural character, as refined goodness and 
Complete baseness cannot co-exist. Moreover 
the character is a failure in another particular. 
There never was about the person of a king, not 
even in the most glorious days of the follies of 
chivalry, so sensitive a gentleman and so witless 
an ass as the King’s Fool Mr. Warde is compell- 
ed to personate. They were generally a little 
idiotic, very fanciful, and consequently witty, 





which delights itself in petty annoyances, but 
never rises to the height and dignity of a scheme 
of deadly malice. Again; the improbability of 
the matter makes it irretrievably bad. The Fool 
is made to entertain a design against the life of 
the king, Frances I.; and his hired assassins are 
made—such is the poetical retribution—to slay 
the Fool’s own loved daughter in his stead : his- 
torically bad, and inexcusably so, for it is not 
founded on enough of fact to excuse the fiction. 
It is so revolting to the feelings, and, at the 
same time, so far removed from that degree of pro- 
bability necessary to give that appearance of truth, 
without which the drama cannot be interesting, 
that we repeat our surprise that it should have 
attracted so much attention. ‘The acting, too, of 
Mr. Warde is essentially bad; and, in saying so, 
we do not compare him with other actors, but 
with himself. In other characters he never ap- 
peared so much the actor and so little the charac- 
ter, as he does in the present piece. His malice 
is all proclaimed with a sneer in his countenance, 
when the commonest cunning would have induc- 
ed the knave Mr. Warde personates to conceal 
his bad feeling. His affection, too, as exhibited 
towards his daughter, is all maudlin,—a mixture 
of wheedling, whining, and crabbed and stupid 
suspicion,—suspicion, too, expressed violently by 
the actor, where the author never intended half 
such intensity. In short, we never saw Mr. 
Warde to so much disadvantage; and we are 
happy in being able to add, that we think we are 
not likely to see him again, as it must have been 
2 strong and original misconception of the char- 
acter that induced the bad performance of which 
we complain ; and this is a fault that Mr. Warde 
does not generally labour under. Miss Jarman, 
as the daughter, did full credit to her character, 
which was an excellent one as far as it went, 
though not far removed above the commonplace 
of stage heroines. Nell Gwynne continues a 
stock piece. 


HaYMARKET.—-Pyramus and Thisbe, a new one- 
act piece, by Mr. C. Mathews, has been as well 
received as such an agreeable sort of trifle should 
be. Mr. Buckstone, as the tailor in the piece, 
who courts his love through a wall, and whose 
conversation is “‘ made up of shreds and patches,” 
is particularly humorous and clever. The foun- 
dation of the story is stated to be from Kotzebue. 
The usual run of pieces has been gone through; 
and except the circumstance of Mr. Elton playing 
Shylock, there has been nothing of more ioe or- 
dinary attraction. The house has been generally 
well filled. 


Apr.rui.—WNero, or the Roman-tick Fiddler, 
has been the last of the Adelphi squibs. Mr. 
Reeve is in this, as he is in most matters at the 
Adelphi, the chief prop. The same repetition of 
the same sort of punning, the same vulgar stage 
tricks, compose the machinery of the piece ; and 
though they may be Jaughable, are not such as 
meet with sober approbation. Mr. Reeve, who 
is the very Silenus of fun, replete with joke, and 
teeming with notions of the ludicrous, is in this 
piece particularly happy, and particularly bad. 
He is happy, for laughter is a necessity upon 
locking at him,—he is bad, for he puts out the 
other actors, and says “‘ more than is put down in 
the book.” We should recommend this original 
and facetious actor to gag Jess, and to study some 
few characters of a higher order. ‘To look at him 
is to laugh; his eye twinkles with wicked rogue- 
ry, his very nose twitches with fun; the fat on his 
sides is shaking with the chuckling laughter of an 
exhaustless merriment ; and he is the god of jolly, 
hearty, vulgar mirth, and not an actor. 
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VARIETIES. 

Emigration.—Amongst the interesting papers 
laid before the House of Commons are the ex- 
tracts of the Correspondence of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, on the subject of Emigra- 
tion, with official personages employed in the 
British Colonies. ith reference to Canada, it 
appears that in 1832 the number of emigrants ar- 
rived and actually settled in the provinces during 
that year, amounted to 55,000 persons: and that 
they brought with them a capital of from six to 
seven hundred thousand pounds sterling—one in- 
dividual alone having credit on the Quebec Bank 
for 16,0007. and another for 40001. ‘I'he reports 
speak of the great change observable in the con- 
dition of the latest emigrants, they being, for the 
most part, of respectable character and in good 
circumstances. ‘The number of emigrants who 
perished by Cholera amounted to 2350 persons. 
The demand. for labourers appears to be great} 
on the increase, and varies from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
perdiem. The number of emigrants sent out by 
parish aid, for the year 1832, was 4988. 





The number of persons employed in the depart- 
ment of the Customs in the year 1819 was 2,000; 
their salaries, 277,9131. 10s. 2d. In 1832 the 
number employed was 1654; salaries, 243,6781. 
14s. 11d.; making a reduction, since 1819, of 346 
persons and 34,1341. 15s. 3d. 'The gross receipt of 
revenue collected in the port of London for the year 
1819 was 7,749,4631. at a rate of 31. 11s. 84d. per 
cent. In 1832 the revenue was 9,434,154I., at a 
rate of 21. 11s. 3$d. per cent. 





The total amount of Bank Annuities standing 
in the name of the Accountant-General of the 
High Court of Chancery, on the 3lst of May, 
1833, was 39,285,8871. 1s. 6d. The total amount 
of the said Annuities, upon which no dividends 
have for the several terms of years after-mention- 
ed been paid or applied to or for the benefit of any 
of the parties interested therein is as follows :— 
5 years and under 10 years, 108,0381. 14s. 11d. ; 
10 years, and under 15 years, 74,6931. 9s. 4d. ; 15 
years and under 20 years, 29,2371. 8s. 6d. ; 20 years 
and upwards, 140,2601. 18s. 





The total expense of the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland, amounted in 1830, to 262,461. 10s. 6d. ; 
1831, 273,9621. 7s. 2d.; 1832, 292,8201. 8s. 24d. 





The number of persons admitted as Fellows of 
the Royal College of Physicians, from the Ist of 
January, 1823, to 3lst of December, 1832, is 41, 
and the number admitted as Licentiates durin 
the same period is 117. The fees paid by ouah 
fellow amount to 95l. 4s. including 401. for stamps, 
and those for Licentiates 561. 17s. The income 
of the College for the last four years has not equal- 
led its expenditure, the first amounting to 4,1151, 
16s. 5d.,and the latter to 4,8211. 12s. The original 
building for the meetings of the corporation was 
purchased and added to by the private subscriptions 
of the Fellows of that time ; and when burnt down 
at the great fire of London, the edifice in Warwick 
Lane was built at the cost of the Fellows. The pres- 
ent building in Pall Mall East was erected at an ex- 

nse of 25,0001. raised by the sale of the premises 
in Warwick Lane, which yielded 9,0001., a dona- 
tion of 2,0001. from the trustees of Dr. Radcliffe, 
and the deficiency made up by subscriptions. The 
College has never received pecuniary aid from the 
crown since its foundation. 





From the accounts laid before the House of 
Commons, relating to the establishment of the 
British Museum, it appears that in 1821 the libra- 
ry contained 17,937 Nss., and 16,423 charters, 





&c. In 1932, these were augmented to 21,604 
MSS., and 19,093 charters. In 1821, the number 
of volumes of printed books amounted to 115,925; 
in 1832 to 218,957; and 14,410 duplicate works 
have been disposed of to the Royal Society and at 
public auction. The publication of the fac-simile 
of the Alexandrian MS., and of which scarcely 
half a dozen copies have been sold, cost the pub- 
lic, from 1821 to 1833, the sum of 2,7721. 7s. 9d. ; 
and 8,2041. 18s. 8d. was expended during the 
same period on the publication of the Gallery of 
Antiquities, of which 1,000 copies of each vol- 
ume were printed, and for which there being no 
demand, are still in hand. The publication of 
the catalogue of maps cost 8071. 19s. 3d.; of the 
Anglo-Gallic coins, 1761. 2s. 10d.; and of Mr. 
Payne Knight’s collection of Greek coins, 282J, 
10s. 9d. Of the Synopsis of the British Museum 
thirteen editions have been printed, comprising 
39,290 copies, and the entire number almost sold, 
The cost of printing appears to be about 2,539), 
and the receipts by sale about 3,898]. 





The amounts of the gross and nt incomes of 
parochial benefices in Ireland, as far as the re- 
turns have been received, are as follow :—Num- 
ber of returns received: Armagh, 341; Dublin, 
275; Cashel, 352; Tuam, 116; total, 1,124. 
Gross income : Armagh, 221,2971. 4s. 1d.; Dub- 
lin, 102,2561. 0s. 8d.; Cashel, 165,0061. 8s. 10d.; 
Tuam, 37,5761. 14s. 9d.; total, 526,1361. 7s. 4d. 
Net income: Armagh, 200,4671. 16s. 9d ; Dub- 
lin, 91,9431. 3s. 5d.; Cashel, 152,080/. 17s. 8d.; 
Tuam, 33,8541. 9s. : total, 478,3461. 6s. 10d. Re- 
turns outstanding: Armagh, 66; Dublin, 70; 
Cashel, 111; Tuam, 25; total, 272. Total num- 
ber of returns: Armagh, 507; Dublin, 345; 
Cashel, 463 ; Tuam, 141 : total, 1,456. 


The sum laid out by the Board of Works upon 
the old and new buildings of the British Museum, 
from the 5th of January, 1821, to 31st March, 
1833, is 227,6651. 10s. 9d. ; and the probable ex- 
pense of the north wing, now proposed to be 
carried into execution, according to the plan of 
Sir Robert Smirke, is 70,0001. 





The quantities of coals, cinders, and culm, 
exported from the United Kingdom during the 
years 1830, 1831, and 1832, with the amount of 
duties thereon, are as follows :— 

Coals and Cinders. Duty. Small Coals. Duty. Culm. Duty. 
1830 255,169 42,482 248,717 21,376 535 31 
1831 328,123 36,549 182,123 18,648 585 38 
1832 370,282 34,445 217,836 22,253 328 7 





Between the years 1800 and 1831, the Bank of 
England have paid upon indemnity for Bank 
notes wholly lost or destroyed, 64,2371. Post 
bills, 40,6621. 17s. 11d. Bank notes, partly lost 
or destroyed, 124,7671. Post bills, ditto, 12,2861. 
4s.:7d., making a total of 241,9531. 2s. id. The 
Bank of England notes which have not been paid 
into the Bank so late as the 2d of November, 
1831, and which were issued from its foundation 
in 1697, to the year 1764. are as follows :—Of 
101., 2418; of 151., 892; of 201., 11,803; of 25l., 
3968 ; of 301., 3816 ; of 401., 2549; of 501., 8872; 
of 1001., 9632; of 2001., 2444; of 3001., 1023; of 
5001., 3400 ; of 1,000/., nil. 


Poor Rates.—An official return has been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, showing the 
amount of Poor Rates levied in England and 
Wales in the year ending 25th March, 1832. It 
appears from this document that the total sum 
levied for the relief of the poor is nearly eight 
millions and a half. Of this amount more than 
a million and a half appears to be expended “ for 
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other purposes than the relief of the poor,” leav- 
ing a gross sum of something more than seven 
millions as the Poor Rate ao ag of England 
and Wales. Compared with the preceding year 
there is an increase of three per cent. in England, 
and six per cent. in Wales. The following are 
the returns for some of the counties, omitting 


fractions :— 
Total expended. For the relief For aher 
of Poor. 


poses. 
Chester £148,369 £105,138 £43,230 
Derby 112,042 81,403 30,638 
Gloucester 209,660 172,561 37,098 
Hereford 73,205 63,468 9,737 
Lancaster 421,770 301,372 120,397 
Leicester 136,634 116,240 20,393 
Nottingham 101,468 74,376 27,092 
Oxford 157,674 =: 136,684 20,990 


Salop 109,008 89,162 19,846 


Stafford 179,036 133,071 45,965 
Warwick 210,588 168,413 42,175 
Worcester 109,344 87,053 22,290 


Total am’t. in England 8,316,651 6,731,131 1,585,520 
The increase is 2 per cent. in Chester; 3 in 
Derby; 3 in Gloucestershire; 1 in Hereford- 
shire ; 3 in Lancashire ; 2 in Leicestershire ; 2 in 
Nottinghamshire ; 5 in Oxfordshire; 2 in Salop; 
nothing in Stafford; 4 in Warwickshire ; 4 in 
Worcestershire. 

The East India Company granted, in 1796, the 
sum of 378,5451. compensation to commanders of 
ships in their service for resumption of bottoms 
of their ships. 








The increase of population in the districts of 
England and Wales has been as follows, from 
1700 to 1831 :—Agricultural counties, 84 per 
cent ; metropolitan counties, 147; and manufac- 
turing counties, 295. 





The sum of 20,0001. is required to enable his 
Majesty to issue money for the education of the 
children of the poorer classes in Great Britain in 
the year ending 3lst March, 1834, 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Russian Finances.—The national debt on 
January 1, 1833, amounted to 863,249,849 rubles 
47 copecs in bank-notes. To reduce the debt, 
15,909,793 rubles 9 copecs were applied in the 
year 1832. There remained in the Sinking Fund, 
in the beginning of the year, 18,080,224 rubles 80 
copecs. The amount of the bank-notes in circu- 
lation is 595,776,310 rubles. 





An interesting discovery has lately been made 
at Rome, in the vineyard of Dr. Lupi, between 
the gates of St. Sebastian and St. Paul. The 
celebrated mosaic, made by Sosus Pergamus, and 
mentioned by Pliny, lib. 33, section 25, has been 
found. This mosaic represents the remains of a 
dinner left on a floor, the bones of chickens, fish, 
lettuce-leaves, a mouse gnawing these fragments, 
&c. Pliny states that two doves on a vase were 
represented on the mosaic, but this part of the 
work has been damaged by the construction of a 
well near the place where it was deposited. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Every one who has had extensive hot-houses 
must be aware of the great difficulty which exists, 
not only in making exotic plants produce flowers 
and fruit, but even in keeping them alive. Enor- 
mous sums are expended in erecting houses and 
heating them, but without producing any satisfac- 


tory result. The cause of this is not, as is often 
supposed, want of care and attention among 
gardeners, as they often err in the opposite ex- 
treme, but want of knowledge on their part as to 
the kind of treatment which the plants require, 
to imitate most effectually their native climates. 

It is generally supposed that all plants from 
countries between the tropics, may be placed 
together, and that if a certain degree of heat be 
kept up it is all that is necessary. This, howev- 
er, is not the case; temperature is only one of 
the conditions requisite—light, air, moisture, are 
also essential; and to know how to apportion 
these properly, it is necessary to study the habits 
of the plants in their native countries. Plants 
which grow in thick woods impervious to the 
light of day obviously require shade ; while others, 
natives of extensive open plains, will not thrive 
without abundant light ; some need to be kept 
dry, others moist; and in short, though experi- 
ence will, of course, ultimately lead gardeners to 
pursue the proper course, much time and many 
valuable plants might be saved by studying the 
native habits of plants previously to attempting 
their culture. 

One point in the culture of exotic plants which 
few gardeners are aware of, and which is yet of 
paramount importance, is the necessity which 
exists of their having a season of absolute repose. 
Deciduous trees growing in the open air enjoy 
this when they lose their leaves ; and even ever- 
greens have a period when they cease to push out 
young shoots, and appear perfectly at rest. Most 
exotics are exposed in their native countries to 
alternate seasons of drought and moisture; re- 
maining perfectly stationary during the first pe- 
riod, and growing rapidly during the second. 
This habit should be attended to in stoves ; the 
should be forced rapidly at one season with both 
heat and moisture, and left in a comparatively 
neglected state during the other, almost without 
water, and in a very poor soil. Mesembryanthe- 
mums, and most plants brought from South Afii- 
ca, require this treatment. 

All conservatories, stoves, and greenhouses 
should have glass roofs ; as when they have not, 
the efforts which the plants make to get to the 
light gives them a distorted appearance. Small 
plants should be near the glass for nearly the 
same reason ; the only difference is that instead of 
being twisted, they are drawn up, and the stem 
not only becomes disproportionately long, but so 
weak as to be scarcely able to support its head. 
Large trees thrive much better a planted in 
the ground than when kept in tubs, &c., however 
large they may be ; and it is only where trees are 
thus treated, that the house containing them is 
properly called a conservatory. 





Silk.—The raising of this valuable material 
has, for some years past, been cultivated with 
partial success in the northern provinces of Prus- 
sia. Inthe Swedish dominions, also, a society for 
promoting the production of indigenous silk was 
established two years ago, under the auspices of 
the royal family, and we understand that its efforts 
have been crowned with entire success; inso- 
much so, that the society has recently presented 
the consort of the heir-apparent with several 
lengths of ribbons, of various colours, which are 
said to be quite equal to any article of the kind 
produced elsewhere, in point of solidity of text- 
ure and brilliancy of appearance. 


New Washing Machine.—This consists of a 
shaft placed horizontally, which shaft is to be 
turned by a crank, and has onit a fluted roller, 





which, by its revolution, causes a circular tub or 
utorgh to revolve upon its vertical axis: the bot- 
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tom of the said tub or trough being also fluted Conrad Blessington,a Tale. By a Lad 


and elevated towards the centre, so as to adapt it 
to the conical roller. A spiral spring, or weight, 
is also used, acting upon the outer end of the 
horizontal shaft, to press it and its roller down, 
and at the same time to admit of its rising, ac- 
cording to the varying thickness of the clothes 
between the two surfaces. 





Machine for Pressing Flour, §c.—In this 
press, the lever which forces down the follower 
upon the flour, is raised by means of an endless 
screw, working against the end of its longer arm. 
The concave nut in which the screw works does 
not embrace it, but is a segment of a female screw, 
so fixed that it can be thrown out of gear when 
the lever is raised to the required height. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Scientific Discovery.—Mr. Rutter, of Lyming- 
ton, already known as the author of a treatise on 
Gas Lighting, has obtained a patent for a new 
method of producing heat, which is certainly one 
of the most useful discoveries of modern science. 
The principal ingredient employed for fuel in this 
new process, is water! ‘The only material re- 
quired besides, is something in a liquid form 
which contains a large portion of carbon; whale 
oil, tar, or almost anything of a similar kind will 
answer the purpose. Asthese materials are in- 
troduced into the furnace simultaneously and in 
combination with each other, the one yields its 
carbon while the other gives out its hydrogen, 
and a small portion of atmospheric air is the only 
thing that is then required to keep them ina state 
of perfect combustion. The flame thus produced 
is so completely under management, that in one 
second it can be reduced or augmented as occa- 
sion may require. It is almost unnecessary to 
add that it yields no smoke, and consequently the 
hideous funnel now used in steam packets may be 
laid aside. But the greatest advantage of all is, 
that steam navigation may henceforth be employ- 
ed in cases where till no-v it was altogether im- 
practicable. A vessel may be so constructed as 
to take on board, without inconvenience, a supply 
of fuel which would enable her to circumnavi- 
gate the globe. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations of Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary. 
By W.P. Cocks. Vol. I.,containing 119 Sketch- 
es; to be completed in 3 vols. Ditto, Amputa- 
tions, 24 Plates; ditto Dislocations and Fractures, 
45 Plates; 8vo. 

Introduction, Notes, &c., to the New Edition 
of the Waverley Novels. 3 vols. fc. 8vo. 

Mercantile Marine Architecture, or an Elemen- 
taxy Work on the Art of Drawing the Draughts 
of Vessels, with 6 large Plates of approved Mer- 
chant Vessels. By T. Richardson. 4to. 

The Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden, with 
Life. By P. Cunningham. fe. 8vo. 

Newton’s Principia, a new edition. By Le 
Seur and Jaquier. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 

Lives of the most eminent Sovereigns of Mod- 
ern Europe, written by Lord Dover, for the in- 
struction and amusement of hiseldest Sou. Roy- 
al 18mo. 

Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers. 
By Beni. Franklin, edited by Jared Sparks. 12mo. 

Journais of Excursions in the Alps. By W. 
Brockedon. Post 8vo. 





The History of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
In 2 vols., Vol. I., fe. 8vo; (being Vol. XLV. of 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Travels in the United States of America and 
Canada. By J. Finch. 8vo. 

Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and Le- 
eww Illustrations of Family History. By A, 

icken, author of the “ Dominie’s Legacy.” 2 
vols. 8vo. 

The Khan’s Tale; a Tale of the Caravanserai, 
By J.B. Fraser. Being Vol. VII. of the Library 
af Remante. 12mo. 

A Guide to an “ Irish Gentleman in Search of 
a Religion.” By the Rev. M. O’Sullivan. 12mo, 

Archbishop Cranmer’s Works. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Botanical Register. By Professor Lindley. Vol. 
V. newseries. 8vo; cloth. 

Mémoires du Mareschal Ney. 2 vols. 8vo0; 
sewed. 

Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the 
Population of the West Indies. By Mrs. Carmi- 
chael. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Old Bailey Experience, Criminal Jurisprudence, 
and the Actual Working of our PenalCode. 8vo. 

Demetrius; a Tale of Modern Greece, with 
other poems. By Agnes Strickland. 12 mc. 


LITERARY REPORT. 
A Work, by Lady Charlotte Bury, on the 


“Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany,”’ is in the 
ress. 

“ Principles of Geometry, familiarly illustrated 
and applied to a variety of the most useful Pu 
ses, for the instruction of Young Persons,” by the 
Rev. Dr. W. Ritchie, F.R.S., Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy at the Royal Institution and Uni- 
versity of London. 

““ Herodotus, from the text of Schweigheuser, 
and Collation with the Text of Professor Gais- 
ford,” edited by G. Long, Esq., A. M. 

“ Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and Writ- 
ings,”’ by the Author of ‘ Selwyn.’ 

“Mr. Agassiz’s Journey to Switzerland, and 
Pedestrian Tours in that Country.” 

Mrs. Bray is preparing a uniform edition of her 
very popular “ Historical and Legendary Roman- 
ces,’”’ to be published in monthly volumes. 

The Rev. Charles Tayler has commenced a 
Series of Narratives, in the same style and on the 
same subjects as Miss Martineau’s Political 
Works, to be published quarterly, under the title 
of “ Social evils and their Remedy ;” the first No. 
is to be entitled “ The Mechanic.” 

“ Hints for the Cuitivation of Fruits and Flow- 
ers,” by Martin Doyle. 

“Ecclesiastical Establishments opposed alike 
to Political Equity and Christien Law,” by the 
Rev. David Young of Perth. 

The first Number of a New English Version of 
the great Work of Cuvier, “ Le Réegne Animal, or 
the Animal Kingdom.” 

“ Deontology, or the Science of Morality,” &c., 
from the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, arranged and 
edited by Dr. Bowring. 

Allan Cunningham, we hear, has a new edition 
and anew “Life of Burns” in hand. He has 
obtained, and is still obtaining, new matter, 
poems, letters. and anecdotes from many svurces. 
The work will extend tosix volumes: the first to 
contain the life, the other five the poems, letters, 
songs, remarks, and memoronda; and each vol- 
ume will be illustrated with two landscape vig- 
nettes, from drawings on which artists are at this 
moment employed, in the counties of Ayr and 
Dumfries. 
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MY TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 
By the Author of “*High-ways and By-ways.”’ 
THE HERO OF WATERLOO. 


The Hero may sound invidious to those 
who attach the title indiscriminately to the 
thousands of brave fellows who fought and 
fell on the field of Waterloo. At any rate, 
it may be insisted that the distinctive epithet 
appertains, par excellence, to him who com- 
manded and conquered on the glorious day, 
in honour of which so many a ton of powder 
has exploded, and so many a pipe of port 
been drained. Butif I can prove, as I think 
I can, that one great unknown exists, greater 
than the greatest of all who have been slain 
or sung, buried or bepraised, it will be ad- 
mitted that I do an act of individual justice, 
in placing at the head of Fame’s muster-roll 
the name to which the real place of honour, 
the greenest laurel wreath belongs. Let 
the many who lie covered with glory and 
quicklime find their bards, as Achilles found 
his. My hero shall be honoured in plain 
prose! 

There are few travellers, with any pre- 
tensions to research or sentiment, who have 
failed to make a pilgrimage to Waterloo; a 
shrine from which mementos are carried 
away, instead of being hung up there; an 
uncovered temple, over which Fame will 
flap her noisy wings as long as memory may 
cheer or imagination brighten the human 
mind. Yet few, according to my theory, see 
Waterloo aright. 

To him who has visited the place as it 
ought to be visited,—in silence and solitude, 
at least with no sounds but the moaning 
blast sweeping from the forest, and no soci- 
ety but the carrion crows wheeling round 
and round, as if tradition had told them the 
tale of former feasting,—to him who thus 
sees Waterloo, how disgusting is it to mark 
the carriage-loads of unsympathizing entity 
that rattle along the road, and trip across 
the cornfields and meadows which compose 


the awful spot! There has not been one 
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given day during seventeen summers that 
has seen Waterloo left free from the intru- 
sion of crowds, heterogeneous in all the 
mixture of wordly distinctions, yet essential- 
ly alike in that empty curiosity which each 
individual possesses in common with the 
rest. This moral idiopathy, which neither 
proceeds from nor depends on any other 
disease,—this itch for seeing memorable 
places, from which its possessors relieve 
themselves instinctively, as cattle rub against 
a post, is peculiarly English. It is like the 
celebrated sweating sickness of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s days, by which, it is said, all Britons 
were attacked at the same time, and they 
alone,—be they in what part of the world 
they might. But that was a passing epi- 
demic,—this is a chronic malady ;—and it is 
as much our own as the “home,” and the 
“comfort,” or any other of the distinctive 
enjoyments of which we are so justly proud. 
And so it is that nine-tenths of the “ pil- 
grims” pay their devotions at this immortal 
shrine ; going there not for its sake but their 
own, just to have to say they saw it,—which, 
barring the immortality, they might as well 
say without doing.* But this was not my 
way. I have been over and over the ground 
full twenty times or more; that is, over the 
valleys, and plains, and rising slopes, which 
were the scene of the fight, and which will 
go down to the latest posterity as the field 
of Waterloo. But I have also seen, and ex- 
amined well, many an accessory spot which 
are all necessary links in the chain of gen- 
eral interest, but which not one traveller 
in a thousand ever dreams of looking at. 
Can the hasty inquirer, who goes his gal- 
lopade across the battle-field, in the care 
of that commonplace automaton called a 
“ euide,’—that curse of the intellectual ob- 








* Most people have heard (but some may not) 
of Sheridan’s characteristic reply to his son’s as- 
sertion that he went down into a coal mine, 
merely that he ‘‘ might have to say he did so.”— 
“ Ah! Tom,” replied the father, “ you might 
have easily said it, without committing the folly 
of doing it.” 
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server,—rightly understand the philosophy 
of such a scene? Is it in an hour’s run 
across the surface that he can read the deep- 
buried lessons of that vast gymnasium, 
where he who thinks may be self-taught on 
all the grandest topics of politics and mo- 
rals? 

I neither deserve nor claim any particular 
merit for seeing Waterloo as it should be 
seen. I lived in its neighbourhood for a 
long time, and I was probably its visitor less 
frequently than I should have been. Thou- 
sands come away disappointed, unmoved by 
the scene; and so might I, had I visited it 
in the usual hop-step-and-jump manner of 
the many. I remember once standing in 
the very centre of the field with an eminent 
poet, but a poor philosopher, for he is a nar- 
row politician. No man, howevér, has a 
finer imagination, or is more likely to be af- 
fected by whatever is rich in mighty inspira- 
tion: yet he was totally unaffected and 
quite uninterested by the place, and knew 
not a thrill of feeling nor a shudder of awe, 
while 

“ Treading on a nation’s dust!” 


He told me that “he was never moved by 
any site, however memorable for deeds done 
upon it, that did not present some feature 
of natural beauty.” I could not exactly un- 
derstand such want of susceptibility to the 
moral sublime. But I am sure that had he 
wandered previously through the forest- 
com of Soignies, or the delicious defiles 

etween Wavre and Waterloo, let his mind 

ow redolent with images of the past, and 

is fancy conjure up the myriads of bright 
spirits that wait upon its spell, he had found 
the field too acutely exciting, instead of be- 
ing, as it seemed to him, 


“ Flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 


It was after such a ramble as I here allude 
to, gun on my arm and dog at heel, that 
I burst suddenly from the forest, in pursuit 
of a covey of partridges, in the very place 
where Bulow first appeared to the deceived 
and then desperate gaze of Imperial Napo- 
leon. The season was advanced. It was 
September ; and [ had abundant proof in my 
gamebag that I had not spent my day for 
nothing, but that if I had been wandering in 
a mood of sadness, “ shooting had physicked 
care.” 

Just as I emerged from the forest the sun 
was going rapidly down. The western hor- 
izon was filled with the mixture of haze 
and light that forms so indescribable a beau- 
ty of the hour,—which the pen may talk of 
without telling, and the pencil may daub 
but cannot paint. The lion, that fine em- 
blem which should teach the nations who 
adopt it that dignity is joined with true 
courage, stood evident on his earthen 
mound, formed of the very floor that had 
echoed the tramp and turmoil of the fight. 
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This noble monument was fully lighted by 
the sunbeams, projected towards it in trian- 
gular shapes, and giving to the whole an 
effect of vapoury yet brilliant architecture, 
quite indescribable, yet often attempted, in 
pictures. which, while meant to be holy, are 
but mockeries of heaven. 

“Just at this hour,” thought I, “on that 
great day of battles, the whole English 
line sprang up and rushed to the charge,— 
just at this hour the Prussian columns, 
flushed with the memory of disgrace which 
had, for two days, defied even the tempora- 
ry oblivion of sleep, and parched by the 
double thirst of vengeance and fatigue, de- 
ployed in merciless vigour on the broken 
foe—just now the worn-down French, fran- 
tic in hopeless heroism, gave way and fled! 
Now let me tread the ground, uninterrupted, 
alone, while imagination acts again the 
awful scene in all its grand details. To 
heel, Carlo! To heel!” 

I had then most assuredly began to mor- 
alize,—to poetize, perhaps,—had not my at- 
tention been suddenly called away from 
images of the past, by a figure of palpable 
existence, little in unison with those which 
had been filling my mind’s eye. It was 
that of a man on horseback. When I first 
observed him he was careering at full gal- 
lop along the sloping ground in front of the 
spot where “ Wellington’s Tree ” had stood, 
till some speculating Vandal cut it down to 
make snuff-boxes. I was astonished at his 
speed; but more so still when I saw him, a 
little beyond the farmhouse of La Haye 
Sainte, turn suddenly down the valley ; and 
when he reached the lower extremity of the 
orchard hedge, just where Shawe, the life- 
guardsman, fell and was buried, (after de- 
spatching four of his assailants to prepare 
his billet in the next world,) he pulled up 
his horse, and, with all the rapidity of the 
riding-school or drill-yard, he went through 
the semblance of a series of mancuvres, 
such as might have been acted on the spot 
by the brave bruiser over whose grave he 
was careering. 

I had by this time clambered up the rough 
pedestal of earth which supports the little 
obelisk raised to the memory of the slain of 
the German legion. I leaned against the 
pillar, and watched my man. I very soon 
concluded that he was mad,—but not with- 
out method either;—for he went through, 
in the course of half an hour,a whole series 
of evolutions, formed columns, squares, and 
lines, advanced and retreated, charged, ran 
away, and went through the whole mimicry 
of the great battle, as evidently and as per- 
fectly as any single individual could possi- 
ble do. He was capitally mounted on a 
chesnut horse of true English breed, show- 
ing age, but much blood, and displaying @ 
speed that might, in days of yore, have 
carried away many acupand plate. The 
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man rode admirably for one of his nation, 
with quite the air of a dealer in the animals 
he knew how to manage so well. 

After some time I attracted the attention 
of this solitary evolutionist, and he came 
towards me as though he intended to take 
the monument by storm. But when he 
reached the high road which runs at its foot, 
he pulled up, and in good jockey-like style 
took his position with his horse’s head up 
the hill, and (what I afterwards discovered) 
his blind eye turned from me. 

Ihad then an opportunity of a close per- 
sonal examination. The cavalier was a 
fine specimen of second-rate Belgian dan- 
dyism. He wore a whity-brown hat, with 
broad brim and of most clumsy shape; a 
green frock-coat of a vile cut, lined with a 
flaunting-patterned plaid—the front flaps 
and skirts thick studded with large brass 
buttons, each bearing the figure of a stag, 
fox or hare, horse or hound; his waistcoat 
was of the same stuffas the lining of his 
coat; his pantaloons of sky-blue cloth; 
long brass spurs of a most ungainly curve ; 
a yellow silk handkerchief twisted knowing- 
ly round his neck, and a row of many-col- 
oured buttons decking his shirt front. His 
hands were ungloved; and while one of 
them held the reins, and wielded a long- 
thonged and hammer-handled whip, the 
other patted the neck of his stead, which 
showed in every nerve and vein its fine 
condition, high blood, and past exertions. 
The man looked more blown than the beast. 
He was stout—not fat—strong-built, come- 
ly-faced, and about forty-five years of age. 
As he took off his hat to salute me, his sa- 
ble-silvered hair hung loosely round his 
face and on his shoulders. 

“Well, Sir, what do you think of her? is 
she not a mare for an English sportsman to 
be proud of? Sabre de bois! What do ye 
say of her? Pistolet de paille!*” 

Such was his first address, wound up by 
a short, convulsive laugh. He spoke in 
fluent French; but his accent was broad 
Belgian, and his idiom plainly marked him a 
Walloon. 

“She is handsome and good,” said I. 

“T believe it!” replied he, with a nod, a 
wink, and a peculiar chirp produced by 
turning up his lip, and pressing his tongue 
against his teeth, as though something had 
stuck between them. It was avery know- 
ing combination, approaching more to the 
generic attributes of English jockeyism 
than anything I had ever seen abroad. 

“Monsieur has been in England ?” I ob- 
served. 

“Never, d’ye see+; but I love England, 

* Sabre de bois !—Pistolet de paille! Sabre of 
wood !—Pistol of straw! favourite, innocent, and 
very unexplainable oaths common in the mouth of 
my hero. 

t “ Voyez vous” and Savez vous” are the 
most usual expletives of Belgian conversation. 








and Englishmen, and English horses—as 
well I might! Sabre de bois! I never 
see one of og countrymen that I don’t 
long to shake him by the hand, and my 
house is always his home as long as he 
likes it. Pistolet de paille ! what a fine dog 
you have there! Ah, I like those dzetters t 
(nod, wink, and chirp). I hada noble one 
myself last year, but I gave it to an English- 
man who spent five weeks with me.” 

“What was his name ?” asked I. 

“His name? Sabre de bois! I never 
asked that; for in the first place I don’t care 
a fig for any man’s name if I like himself; 
and, in the second, I couldn’t remember it if 
he had told it to me. I never could pro- 
nounce the name of an Englishman but 
General B———’s—but I had good reasons 
for knowing that.” 

“ And what were they ?” asked I, finding 
that I had to deal with a familiar spirit, who 
might amuse myself and others. 

“ Sabre de bois ! you shall know that, but 
not now (nod, wink, and chirp.) I'll tell 
you what, I am a man of few words (chirp); 
but I can speak to the point. Look there 
to the south-east; do you see that elm-tree 
standing alone in the distance? there, far 
away—ay, that’s it; my chateau is at the 
foot of that tree. I have good quarters 
there for a friend, and good shooting all 
round. I am at home over eight thousand 
arpens (nod and wink) d’ye see. Will you 
come with me? Supper will be ready, and 
there is always enough for a chance comer 
ortwo. Pistolet de paille! say yes—come 
along !” 

I had no notion of saying no. I was too 
much pleased with my subject to let it slip. 
“Yes,” answered I, “I'll go with great 
pleasure.” 

“Right, that’s right! Sabre de bois! I 
never knew an Englishman refuse an offer 
of shooting. If I had only asked you to 
supper you wouldn’t have come ?” 

“Yes, I should, though; for I like hospi- 
tality even better than shooting.” But I 
did not add that I liked the study of such 
an original even better than hospitality. 

“A mean after my own heart! Pray 
come down from that mound, that I may 
shake you by the hand. Sabre de bois! 
I'll ride up if you’re not quick, d’ye see— 
(nod, wink, chirp, and laugh altogether). 
So, you’d have come to supper even with- 
out the shooting?” continued he, grasping 
my offered hand, as I sprang down into the 
road. “That’s devilish unlike Englishmen 
in general, though. They'll sport with you 
as long as you like, kill every hare in your 
covers, and thin your partridges without 
mercy, d’ye see, and be hail fellow well met 
all the time ; but ask them to breakfast, dine, 


tI can make no nearer approach to the ortho- 
raphy of the word setter, as pronounced by my 
ero. 
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or sup, and unless they can give you a re- 
turn, either at Brussels (if they live there) 
or at the ‘ King of Spain’ at Genappe, hard 
by here, they’ll refuse you, with a stiff bow, 
parbleu! as though you had done them 
mortal ill, or were not as good a gentleman, 
although you may be a better shot and a 
better fellow (no offence !) than themselves.” 

We had by this time turned in the direc- 
tion of my companion’s house, and as we 
went along he continued— 

“ That’s a thing I never could understand 
in Englishmen. Why the devil do they 
lay such stress on the obligation of a din- 
ner? Is eating a matter of such importance 
with them that a man is disgraced if he does 
not give bit for bit? How unsocial it is! 
How unworthy the spirit of hospitality and 
good fellowship! Sabre de bois! IfI share 
my meal with a man to-day, is he to bend 
down under the shame, when I may accept 
the same from another to-morrow? Pisto- 
let de paille! it seems to me a very false 
sense of dignity, that would raise the in- 
stinct of eating, which the very brutes enjoy, 
to a height of such moral consequence. 
Excuse me, Sir, but I love the English for 
all that—the very sight of this field here 
makes me forget their failings.” 

I liked the shrewdness of these remarks, 
and I longed to chime in with some of my 
own on the same subject; but he gave me 
no time, and I was not sorry, after all, that 
he had turned into the channel with which 
I felt sure he had some particular connexion. 

“You served at Waterloo, no doubt ?” 
said I, 

“Served! Sabre de bois! But for me 
the battle had never been gained—no, nor 
fought, d’ye see. Served! Pistolet de 
paille !” 

A peculiarly emphatic chorus of nod, 
wink, and that most inimitable chirp, fol- 
lowed the speech ; while my hero—for such 
he was now avowed, on the best authority, 
next to his valet, if he had one—turned sud- 
denly off the road, put spurs to his horse, 
and clearing the hedge of La Haye Sainte’s 
orchard, galloped furiously over a consider- 
able portion of the adjoining scene of the 
most terrible conflict of cavalry on the 
memorable day. There was in my heroa 
dash of that wild originality, that wandering 
from the beaten path of manners and con- 
duct, which may be called symptomatic of 
insanity, but which is not the less amusing 
for all that. It is infinitely more common 
on the continent than at home; and I have 
often wished that foreigners of this stamp 
might sometimes bite a group of statue-like 
Englishmen, whose stiff good breeding and 
formal elegance show so ungracious a con- 
trast to the more natural negligence and 
Paprrertce urbanity which surrounds them. 

do not hold up the “Hero of Waterloo” 
as a model of French or even Belgian 
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politeness ; but he hit my fancy marvellous- 
ly for the nonce, and I was resolved to let 
him fool himself “to the top of his bent,” 
He soon returned to my side. 

“Sabre de bois! that charge did me good 
—that was the last done by the gallant 
Greys. Whata glorious moment! There 
stood Napoleon—there Wellington—here 
swept along the cavalry—there thundered 
the cannon! Yonder came the Prussians 
—what acrash! Once a week, Monsieur, 
for a dozen years past, I have gone through 
the maneuvres of the fight. You caught 
me at it just now; and as long as I live, | 
will thus keep up the memory of my own 
glorious work.” 

“You served in the cavalry, doubtless” 

“The cavalry! Pistolet de paille! I 
made the cavalry.” 

“The Belgian, of course,” said I, now 
firmly believing that I was check-by-jow] 
with some general officer on half-pay, who 
had done good service to the cause; and I 
was prepared, from many an instance, par- 
ticularly Prussian and Dutch, to hear that 
any one but he who really won the battle 
was entitled to all its fame. 

“Belgian, Dutch, Hanoverian, English— 
all, Sabre de bois! Monsieur, but for me 
Napoleon would have been this day empe- 
ror of the world; but for me you, and every 
other Englishman, would be aslave ; but for 
me, I tell you again, the battle had never 
been won or fought. But, never mind, you 
shall hear all about it by-and-by. We must 
now think of supper. You have dined to- 
day, perhaps ?” 

“T have,” replied I, with a smile. 

“That’s more than I have then, Sabre de 
bois! I was jolliment taken in for a dinner. 
Monsieur, if there are two things I hate 
most in the world they are a priest and a 
doctor. Now, our sneaking curé has been 
for years asking me to dine with him, in 
hopes of getting a permanent plate at my 
table. But no; Pistolet de paille! a thou- 
sand times no! His jesuitical face would 
sour my wine, and kill my appetite as sure 
as acarbonade of beef. Sabre de bois! I 
little thought he would ever have entrapped 
me to his den; but he caught me to-day in 
that heavy shower, about one o’clock. Ah! 
coquin that he is! He had his repast on the 
table ; he never told me that till he got me 
inside, and then he and his niece set on me 
so fiercely that I could’nt resist. Sabre de 
bois ! *twas a fine dinner for a man—stock- 
fish and white beans! Nothing else, as I 
live. There’s little fear of the gout coming 
after such hermit’s fare, and so I’m in less 
danger from the doctor; that’s some com- 
fort. But here we are, at the cross-roads. 
Now, do you keep that path to the left, by 
the little chapel there, down the valley, up 
by yon farm-house, and so on, towards the 
oldelm. I'll rattle on here, at five leagues 
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an hour, Sabre de bois! and when I have 
told Rose that you are coming to supper, 
I shall be back to meet you on the top of 
the hill. Adieu! good appetite. You may 
meet some hares, or a few coveys, on your 
way; but, at any rate, I promise to show 
you fifty before breakfast to-morrow.” 

With these words he galloped off. “Some 
hares—a few coveys—/fifty before break- 
fast!” exclaimed I, with irrepressible delight. 
“That does sound well—that looks like sport. 
Come along, Carlo; cheer up, old lad; we 
may be repaid for many a false promise yet.” 
After half a league’s walk I reached the top 
of the hill, and had a full view of the elm, 
the “ chateau,” and its master, who waited 
for me in the chaussée, in a gaudy cabriolet, 
drawn by a fine, high-spirited English horse. 
I stepped in, and, but for the honour of the 
thing, might as well have crossed a couple 
of newly-ploughed fields on foot, for we 
were, in less than ten minutes, at the gate 
of “Turk Castle.” Such was the name of 
his abode, but never was title less in sym- 
pathy witha place. “Turkey Cottage,” or 
“Goose Lodge,” would have' been much 
more appropriate. It was a small, neat, 
white-washed, modern-built country-house, 
of one visible story high; the hall door, ap- 
proached by a flight of stone steps, the 
kitchen on the ground floor, the front court- 
yard surrounded with a low wall, and a 
straggling assemblage of cattle, poultry, 
pigs, and dogs, giving evidence of an irregu- 
lar sporting and farming bachelor estalish- 
ment, where a positive notion of loose hos- 
pitality was blended with an uncertain idea 
of wealth. 

“Sabre de bois! Joseph, be quick,” ex- 
claimed my host, to a wild-looking young 
fellow, in a blouse (Anglicé, smock-frock 
who lounged up to the horse’shead. “Here, 
take the reins, the whip, this gentleman’s 
game bag. Quick, Sabre de bois! Fly, 
jump, skip; that’s my way—Pistolet de 

aille! Well, Rogier, how are the dogs ? 
it for to-morrow, at five—eh? Let Juno 
be coupled with Victor, d’ye see, and the 
mottled bitch with Hercule—Sabre de bois ! 
See that all’s right, the guns and powder- 
flasks, and your own bugle. Is the crack 
mended? Let the young black pointer 
wear his muzzle; and, Pistolet de paille! 
see this gentleman’s dzetter well fed and 
bedded ;—that’s my way, d’ye see.” 

The bluff old fellow (also en blouse) to 
whom this speech was addressed, replied to 
every word, by a word; to every nod, by a 
nod; to every wink, by a wink. He was in 
manners a perfect fac simile of his master 
and model. Various other persons were 
standing about, in a sort of feudal attendance, 
on the coming of their chief. An old wo- 
man, who acted as portress and poultry- 
keeper, was prominent ; and a coarse-look- 
ing wench, called a fille de quartier (house- 
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maid) took me under her especial care. We 
were received on the steps by Rose, the 
handsome, slatternly, fine-dressed, doubtful- 
looking house-keeper, who bade me wel- 
come, and returned her master’s kiss by cor- 
dially slapping his cheek. And just as we 
entered the door, a huge raven, from the 
Ardennes, thrust his beak out of a large 
wicker cage that hung beside, and croaked 
some horrid sound of recognition to my host, 
who patted it on the head, swearing that 
Jacko spoke as well as any Christian, and 
that he loved him as well as if he were his 
own child; while Jacko, holding a crust in 
his twisted talon, threw a sidelong and quick- 
glancing look at his master, like a deaf man, 
listening with his eye. 

I soon disencumbered myself of all unne- 
cessary appurtenances, which I placed in a 
very snug sleeping-room, well provided ; and 
before I had completed my ablution, a sum- 
mons from mine host called me to supper. 
Rose was our attendant. She had cooked 
the repast, and now placed it on the table, 
serving with a familiar and not ungraceful 
courtesy, as though conscious that she was 
above her menial station, but insensible to 
any debasement in her elevation. She oc- 
casionally sat down, putting in some obser- 
vations, without seeming to think them an 
intrusion. She supplied me with plates, 
knives, glasses, and the other accessories, 
as if she did an act of hospitality rather than 
servitude. 

Towards her lord and master there was 
an easy bearing, such, at times, as a daugh- 
ter might have shown to her patriarchal sire 
under the tents of Canaan—occasionally a 
look of kindness as conjugal as Hagar or 
Sarah might have bestowed on old Abraham ; 
but I never observed a meretricious glance, 
or heard a bold phrase, such as no doubt 
garnished the bearing of the thousand un- 
mentionables who shared the unwedded dig- 
nities of David, or lovingly twined their fin- 
gers through the side curls on Solomon’s 
temples. 

Our meal was befitting a sporting lodge, 
though not in keeping with my early notions 
of “ Turk Castle,” or such as were warrant- 
ed by my entertainer’s grandiloquence. It 
was not exactly “toujours perdrizx,” for quail 
and hare varied the monotony. We had the 
latter in every imaginable form—roli, sauté, 
mariné, au civet, and au chaudron,—every 
way but in soup—Rose, alas! knew nothing 
of that chef d’euvre of Scotch cookery— 
while the volant victims of my host's nearly 
unerring aim were also served up in inge- 
nious varieties of culinary taste. I made a 
capital supper, although we had neither fish, 
fowl, nor flesh, technically so called, for 
game holds a distinct and honourable place 
of its own in all manuals of the kitchen, from 
the Almanach des Gourmands down to Mrs. 





Glasse. But the wine was really and truly 
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all that an epicure could wish for, or that 
money and a good palate could buy or choose. 
The Bordeaux, the Burgundy, the Cham- 
pagne, were alike excellent—prime. Bottle 
after bottle appeared and disappeared. I 
had not drank so much for years before, nor 
have I since in any six evenings together, 
as I did at that sitting ; yet no one bad effect 
was produced, barring, perhaps, an occasion- 
al twinge of envy of him who had a cellar so 
well stored, and such means of showing his 
hospitality. i 

“ You walk lame,” said I, as my hero hob- 
bled across the room for a cork-screw, Rose 
having left it on a side-table as she glided 
away in search of some biscuits. 

“Yes, Sabre de bois! but I wonder what 
the devil itis that ailsme. Our stupid doctor 
calls it gout; but that it can’t be; I take too 
much exercise, and my father never had it.” 

“ But perhaps his father had.” 

“ Ah! that I don’t know, Pistolet de paille! 
my knowledge goes no farther back than the 
last generation, and Sabre de bois! he is a 
wise man, as Solomon says, who can swear 
to that. Yet that booby bolus-maker at 
Genappe would persuade me that it is the 
gout. I was obliged to send for him a month 
ago. I had aswelling justhere on my great 
toe-joint, as red as a turkey-cock’s gills, and 
pins and needles shooting all through it, so 
that I roared with pain. ‘Now, you know, 
doctor,’ says I, as he put his assassinating 
face in at the door, ‘you know I have a 
great contempt for your skill, and hate your 
physic, Sabre de bois !—that’s my way—so 
what do you think ails me?’ ‘The gout,’ 
says he. ‘It’s not true, says I. ‘It’s the 
gout, says he. ‘You lie, saysI. ‘It’s the 
gout, the gout, my friend, says he again, 
quite cooly. ‘I am not your friend, nor you 
mine, to tell me such bad news as that,’ says 
I, ‘and! do not believe you ; I won't believe 
you; it’s not, it shan’t be the gout. But, 
Sabre de bois! it’s something, so what must 
I do for it?’ ‘Get rid of that bottle of Bur- 
gundy,’ says he, ‘and clap on ten leeches.’ 
*Here goes,’ says I, (as soon as his back 
was turned,) ‘for the first part of the pre- 
scription ;’ so I emptied the rest of the bot- 
tle, which was about three parts full, into 
this goblet ; this way, d’ye see.’?”—He here 
did as much by a flask of champagne that 
stood beside him,—*‘ and I swallowed it off 
ata draught, Sabre de bois! d’ye see—so, 
that’s my way—Pistolet de paille!” He 
now filled a huge beer goblet that stood on 
the table, and as the effervescent dose of 
champagne frothed down his throat, he grew 
crimson in the face, his ~yes became blood- 
shot; I was terrifiec. 1 thought the gout 
had suddenly flown u,; tu his head, not stop- 
ping to kill him on its way through his 
stomach. “For Go.l’s sake!” says I, im- 
ploringly, and catching hold of his arm. 

“ Sabre de bois!” exclaimed he, smacking 
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down his glass against the table, so forcibly 
as to break it into shivers, “Sabre de bois! 
and Pistolet de paille! that’s my way, d’ye 
see. That’s my way of getting rid of a bot- 
tle! Here, Rosa! champagne, d’ye see— 
bring a couple of bottles, one in each hand, 
Sabre de bois ! my brave Englishman, that’s 
the way we go it at Chdteau Turc! Well, 
as I was saying, ‘Clap on ten leeches,’ says 
he. ‘That I will,’ says I; so I sent to the 
apothecary’s in the village for twenty. They 
kept sucking all night, Pistolet de paille! 
and I was near fainting before Rose and the 
old woman could stop the blood. ‘ Well’ 
says the doctor, in the morning, ‘ how do you 
feel now?’ ‘Worse,’ saysI. ‘That’s odd, 
says he—‘ did you put on the leeches?’ ‘| 
did,’ says I. And what did you do with the 
wine?’ ‘I drank it” says I. ‘I thought 
so,’ says he; ‘you must put on eighteen 
more leeches, and drink nothing to-day but 
water, or I don’t answer for the conse- 
quence.’ ‘Drink nothing but water!’ says 
I—‘no, Sabre de bois! Vl not consent to 
that; but let me have my fair share of wine, 
and [ll put on six-and-thirty leeches instead 
ofeighteen.’ ‘Nonsense!’ says he, walking 
out of the house. ‘Good sense,’ says I, un- 
corking a bottle of clos vaugeaur—so I 
filled my glass, and sent for a fresh flask of 
champagne and another phial full of leeches, 
There were about forty altogether; so I 
stuck them on all over my foot; and as fast 
as they sucked, Sabre de bois! so fast did 
I keep filling, and luckily for me too. For, 
Pistolet de paille! d’ye see, I had most cer- 
tainly been a dead man but for the wine, 
which replenished the blood. But, Sabre 
de bois! it was the leeches that died, and 
not me. The doctor found fifteen of them 
at the last gasp, and as many more reeling 
drunk, on his next visit; and as for myself, 
I have never had a clear notion since of what 
passed—it is a curious thing how bleeding 
takes away a man’s memory, and makes his 
head turn. But never mind, I got over the 
thing ; that is to say, over that fit, but I’ve 
been weak on this leg ever since, and can’t 
bear to put it to the ground—it is an odd af- 
fair altogether, but I’ll never acknowledge 
it tobe the gout. No, no, that was never 
in the family.” 

Just at this moment he gave me another 
proof of the amount of his medical skill, 
which, let me observe in passing, all foreign- 
ers have a smattering of, ina small way, quite 
unknown to John Bull. The window close 
behind my host had been left about an inch 
open, just wide enough to allow a sharp- 
edged breeze to come in, and «ut insidiously 
through every impediment 0” clothing and 
skin, until it found its way to the very cita- 
del of my hero’s kidneys. From time to 
time he put his hand to his back, and rub- 
bing it, with a satisfied smile and his eternal 
chirp, he exclaimed,— 
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“Sabre de bois! I like that, c’est la diges- ; myself, roused up Carlo, and joined my en- 


tion qui se fait!” 


tertainer (in all senses of the word), who re- 


“Lucky discovery,” thoughtI, “which|ceived me in the court-yard with a shout of 
might save, if men knew but all, many a box | greeting, and a discharge of both barrels, 
of dyspeptic pills, by merely placing one’s | that set the dogs barking, turkeys gabbling, 
loins before a current of air.” But, before | hens cackling, and raven croaking, in a fine 
I could tell my friend the truth of his posi-| chorus of animal discord. 


tion, he cried out, 


Preceded by Joseph the groom, who 


“Sabre de bois! you don’t drink; come | sounded an old cracked bugle, that seemed 


along then, I’ll show you my library.” 


greatly to rejoice two conple of beagles 


I rose and followed, as he limped away to| which he held in leash, and followed by 


a room adjoining, which was a fine specimen | Rogier the 
of a Noah’s Ark kind of confusion; pure | brass-barrelle 


me-keeper, who carried a 
carbine, and led an old 


things and impure being mingled together, | greyish spaniel, and the young black point- 
and most of them in pairs. Implements of|er alluded to the evening before by my 


sporting were tossed about promiscuously ; 
a pair of pistols, with pairs of pantaloons, 


host,—he and I stepped forward,—I freshly, 
and in high hope, with Carlo at my heel, and 


shoes, hats, guns, dog-whips, collar and | he shuffling along like 


couples, powder-flasks, shot-pouches—all in 
braces; my host declaring he “liked every 
thing double barrelled, from his fusil to his 
musical snuff-box.” 

“But there, there,” continued he, with 
reiterated chirpings, “that’s what I pride 
myself on most of all; look at my library 
—what do you think of that?” 

I looked about for books, particularly in 
the direction of the mantel-piece, to which 
he pointed ; but nothing caught my eyes on 
the walls save a large collection of tobacco- 
pipes—between twenty and thirty—of many 
varieties of shape and feature, most of them 
composed of that particular kind of stuff 
called ecume de mer, which from pure white 
grows mottled into handsome shades of red- 
dish brown, from the force of being smoked 
through. These were,as I found by my 
host’s delighted laugh at my embarrassment, 
what he designated his “library ”—the crit- 
ical point of which pleasantry I was not able 
to ascertain ; but I do him injustice, in has- 
tening over many other of his peculiarities 
and sayings, which had all at least good hu- 
mour to recommend them. 

“Recollect,” said I, “ you have something 
to tell me about Waterloo.” 

“Come.then, and drink another bottle.” 

“Not a drop.” 

“Then [ll tell you nothing, to-night.” 

“Then I must wait till to-morrow,” and 
so we parted; he, however, taking every 
possible care for my comforts, and Rose 
seconding him with all the assiduities in her 
power. 

My host, on a moderate calculation, had 
drank three times as much wine as I, be- 
sides sundry glasses of liqueur, and the smok- 
ing of various pipes of tobacco (an abom- 
inable custom, enongh to stupify the brains 
which drinking has inflamed); yet he was 
up at day-break the next morning, giving 
orders among his workmen, and preparing 
for the chasse, with as much coolness, and 
as clear a head, as if he had gone to bed at 


“Tardy-gaited Time, that like an ugly witch doth 
limp,” 

without half as many good reasons for it as 
my friend,—for he could count one at least 
for every bumper he had despatched for 
years agone. 

Our first operations commenced in a three- 
acre square of very late, standing oats, 
which, like most of the corn in those im- 
mense plains, was unfenced, or marked by 
any line except the edges of the clover and 
potato patches, which flanked it on all sides. 
“T marked a covey of forty couple of 
young birds into this oats last night,” said 
my host. 

“A covey of forty couple!” exclaimed I. 

“Hush!” cried he, and the dogs dashed 
in, the beagles excepted, which were sent 
off with Joseph to wait onthe skirts of a 
little wood hard by. After some minutes of 
anxious suspense, (my great fear being the 
insufficiency of my powder-flask for the 
blazing away which I anticipated,) my dog 
appeared at the farthest end of the oats, 
having carefully beat it without the least 
effect; but the young black pointer raised a 
crow from one of the angles, and set off 
after it full speed, as any puppy would do 
the first or second time of his being 
brought into the field. 

“ Sabre de bois ! what a rascally dog that 
is!” exclaimed my hero, after much whist- 
ling, roaring, and screaming, which Pluto 
paid not the least attention to. “ Pistolet de 
paille! what a pretty present to make me! 
Why, his carriage from Ostend here cost me 
a Napoleon, and he is not worth a sous. 
That’s what one gets from one’s English 
friends. No offence, d’ye see ?” 

I saw he was in high wrath, and I strove 
to console him, by saying that all young 
dogs had the same fault. 

“No! a thousand times no!” exclaimed 
he. “No offence, though. But my grey 
bitch there, of the true Flemish breed, from 





sunset, to digest a supper of the most prim- 
itive frugality. I rose quickly, equipped 


a month old up to to-day, never went out of 
a trot in beating a ficld, or followed any bird 
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on the wing, gameorcarrion. Sabre de bois! 
she will run fast enough after a hare, 
though—ay, and many a one she has caught 
a league off in the forest, with the beagles, 
and brought it back, when I thought she 
had only ran off to the house for her dinner. 
Ah! that’s the true breed of a sporting 
spaniel; not like that shambling, lanky, 
long-tailed beast yonder. Sabre de bois! 
here he comes back. [I'll teach him how to 
break a young dog of bad habits; that’s my 
way, d’ye see. Pistolet de paille !” 

With this he put his gun to his shoulder, 
and, to my horror and dismay, he let fly 
both barrels at poor Pluto, at about sixty 
yards’ distance, tumbling him over and over, 
severely hit—not mortally, thanks to the 
gentieness of Belgian gun-making. The 
poor victim rolled himself up again, and ran 
away howling, cured most effectually, and 
for ever, of all chance of acting ill or well 
as a sporting dog; for, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, he could not bear the sight or sound of 
a gun from that hour, but pined away, de- 
generate and broken-spirited, till he was 
finally hunted to death one day, like a com- 
mon cur, by the village blackguards, with a 
canister tied to his tail. 

After this specimen, we had not much 
sport. As to the fifty coveys of promised 
partridges, they dwindled, in reality, to one, 
of about seven brace, and a few straggling 
birds, some of which we bagged, I shooting 
very indifferently, but my companion killing 
every shot. He, however, missed one ata 
hare, which I, to his evident mortification, 
knocked over; and great difficulty I had in 
rescuing it from the fangs of his infernal 
grey spaniel bitch. But the greatest enjoy- 
ment of the day was one which few thor- 
ough-bred, high-going English Nimrods 
would tolerate. It was when the beagles 
found another hare, in one of the little 
woods on my host’s property, many such 
dotting most picturesquely the varieties of 
hill and vale which compose the face of the 
country—“ beauty spots on the face of na- 
ture, as my brother, Lord Lofty, says.” The 
music of the dogs, and the wild sound of 
Joseph’s horn, echoing through the woods, 
and carried on from hill to hill, was a relief 
from the fag of mere shooting. And well 
do I remember the voluptuous anxiety with 
which I lay on some of the grassy hillocks 
commanding a view of the country, watching 
the two couple of beagles as they followed 
the scent keenly from cover to cover, cheer- 
ed on by the men, and aided by them in 
beating the little coppices that hung in pic- 
turesque patches on the rising grounds, over 
valleys as pastoral as fancy could frame. 

The murderous habit of watching at the 
wood-skirts, and shooting the worn-down 
hares as they bolted, was not followed on 
this occasion. My hero limped far away 
after a bevy of quails, which I heard him 





from time to time popping at in the distance, 
during some hours, as I lay stretched at 
length, with my gun at one side and Carlo 
at the other; while the beagles having no 
chance of killing the hares they chased, 
there never was, perhaps, a purer specimen 
of the joys of sporting, without any of its 
drawbacks, than that which I so indolently 
tasted in those often-remembered hours, 
We returned home to alate dinner, which 
offered pretty nearly the same features as 
the supper of the preceding night. My 
host, however, was not in such full feather 
as he had been then: his symptoms of gout 
were growing outrageous; and he was ey- 
idently vexed atthe poor display of game 
which stood in the place of his promised 
fifty coveys, and the non est inventus account 
of that particular one of forty brace which 
he had himself counted. I was determined, 
however, to press him on the subject of the 
battle, and find out his claim to the title 
which I had made up my mind to give him, 
and which stands at the head of this page, 
“ Sabre de bois! ’tis true,” said he ener- 
getica!ly to one of my inquiring observations 
on the part he had performed—* true, as I 
told you, that but for me, the battle had 
never been gained nor fought; and I'll tell 
you how it was, d’ye see? I furnished the 
whole allied army with horses—5369 had I 
at once upon my hands. Never was sucha 
contract made so quickly, or fulfilled so 
well: it was the affair of five minutes be- 
tween General B—— and myself. Pistolet 
de paille ! that was a man for doing business 
and drinking champagne: here’s to his 
health in a bumper !—off with it. So, d’ye 
see ?—Sabre de bois! that’s my way! Yes, 
our contract was prompt and to the point. 
‘ Furnish six thousand horses,’ said he, ‘in 
three weeks, at five hundred francs a horse.’ 
‘T will,’ said I; and so I did. But, Sabre 
de bois! I bought them for four hundred at 
most, and many for less; the balance was 


mine—make money of that—and here I am >: 


in Chateau Turc! That’s my way, d’ye 
see ?” 

“ Five thousand, three hundred and sixty- 
nine all on your hands at once ?” said I. 

“ Ay, and not acent of the money paid 
me, and IJ over head and ears in debt for the 
whole; for the English guineas, d’ye see, 
hadn’t come ;—and, worse than all, it was 
reported that the emperor had crossed the 
frontiers.” 

“ And what would you have done if he 
had ?” 

“Done! Sabre de bois! and Pistolet de 
paille! Vd have met him half way, and 
said—Sire, here are your Majesty’s horses, 
ready for the remount of your army. I was 
well prepared for your coming, and have risk- 
ed all I was worth in the world to be ready 
for your imperial and royal wants. The 
English would have given me five hundred 
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francs a-piece for every horse, mare, and 
gelding ; your Majesty shall have them for 
four hundred. Sabre de bois! that’s my 
way, d’ye see? I’m frank and above-board, 
So another bumper: fill up. Here’s success 
to horse-dealing, and the memory of Wa- 
terloo !” 

This was the last memorable speech of 
my hero which fixed itself in my mind ; for, 
tired after my day’s fatigue, and perhaps 
somewhat of him, I felt sleepy, and lost 
much of his subsequent lucubrations. I 
had learned his secret; and there was no 
longer an incitement sufficient to bear up 
against the monotony of a comedy with the 
plot discovered. 

I took my leave the next day, with many 
acordial invitation to repeat my visit, but 
without any demand for my name, or with- 
out one chilling drawback of selfish expec- 
tancy that I shonld ever give a quid for the 
many quos he had so profusely lavished on 
me. 


SEASONABLE DITTIES. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


NO. Il.—THE MONTH OF OCTOBER IS BAD! 


I. 
Tue month of October is bad 
As the month of September can be; 
“Oh, there’s not in the wide world” a beau to be 
had ; 
Some are shooting, and some are at sea ! 
A lonely life woman endures, 
Deserted for pointers or yachts ; 
With some at their moorings, and some at the 
moors, 
Mad for cruises or gunpowder plots ! 


Il. 
Sir Charles leaves his mate Hymeneal, 
To sail with the mate of his yawl ! 
Of an amateur sailor the true beau ideal, 
Blue shirt, jacket, backy, and all! 
Of quicksands hid under the tide 
He dreams as he lies in his berth ; 
Once he thought of no quicksands save those 
wont to glide 
Through Time’s glass in a season of mirth ! 


III. 
His cab for a cabin neglected— 
(The gig that he has is a boat !) 
The nobleman seaman would blush if detected 
In wearing a gentleman’s coat ! 
His books, lest his lingo should fail, are 
The maritime novels alone ; 
Chamier’s clever “ Life of a Sailor,” 
Or Marriott’s matchless “ King’s Own.” 


IV. 
For no prima donna he cares, 
He gives up his box and his stall ; 
And all recollection of Malibran’s airs 


“ Oh, her form is divine!” he may cry, 
But the form that he means is a ship’s ! 
And e’en Taglioni unnoticed trips by, 
Superseded by nautical trips ! 


v. 
When snug in Cowes harbour he’s brave, 
And he sings as he paces the deck, 
And feeling a mere Lilliputian wave, 
He recklessly laughs at a wreck. 
But at Cherbourg, when tempests assail, 
He wishes he never had sail’d ; 
And if he should happen to weather the gale, 
He'll take care he is never re-galed. 


MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE LATE 
EDMUND KEAN. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 


I nap resolved on going — to the 
south of France this year (1817,) and had 
taken my berth, and arranged for my passage, 
in a merchant-ship lying in the river, and 
bound for Bordeaux. The very day pre- 
vious to that fixed for the sailing of the ves- 
sel from Gravesend I was dining with one 
or two old military friends at a coffee-house 
in the Strand, when, to my great surprise, a 
relative of mine walked in, just arrived from 
Ireland, and not knowing that I was in 
London. He had never seen Kean per- 
form; he had an ardent desire to see him. 
Othello was luckily to be played that night ; 
so, leaving the dinner-table early, we re- 
paired to Drury Lane, and took our station 
in one of the front rows in the pit. My re- 
lative was greatly delighted and astonished 
at Kean’s acting, and I was determined to 
gratify him by an introduction. I accord- 
ingly took him round to the private entrance, 
and we mounted the stairs to Kean’s dress- 
ing-room. 

We found him, as was usual after the 
performance of any of his principal parts, 
stretched on a sofa, vomiting violently, and 
throwing up quantities of blood. His face 
was half-washed—one side deadly pale, the 
other deep copper colour. He was a very 
appalling object, certainly, even to those 
who were accustomed so to see him; m 
relative was quite shocked and alarmed, 
from the apparent danger of the tragedian. 
But he gladly hailed my appearance, believ- 
ing I had left town for France; and when I 
presented my companion, of whom he had 
heard me speak, he insisted, in the most 
pressing way, that we should sup with him 
at one of the neighbouring taverns, :as;@ 
farewell to me, his old acquaintance; anda 
welcome to his new one. We, consented); 
he was soon himself again ;.and..a/:very 
pleasant hour or two was passed at the sup+ 
per table. But by dint of desperate. pota+ 
tions of brandy-punch Kean became gradut 





Is very soon lost in a squall! 
M 30 


ally very drunk; and a couple of his friends, 
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actors, whose names I forget, took advan- 
tage of this to intrude themselves into the 
room, under pretexts of business with him. 
Drinking and singing became the order of 
the night; and the morning peeping in at 
the windows saw no likelihood of any 
abatement in the orgies. Not a little dis- 
gusted, my relative and myself slipped away, 
leaving the man whose splendid talents had, 
a few hours before, filled a whole audience 
with delight, utterly brutified, and almost un- 
conscious. It was upwards of seven years 
from that night before I again saw Kean. 
* * * * * 


On a summer’s day in 1824, at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, where I was then living with my 
family, 1 was surprised to see Kean enter 
my house. Having for so long a period 
made no attempt to revive my personal in- 
tercourse with him, I was truly glad to see 
him. He was on his way to England, from 
a tour through Switzerland and a visit to 
Paris, accompanied by his wife. He had 
heard of my being in the place, found out 
my residence, and come to pay me a visit. 
The steam-packet for Dover, which was to 
sail in a couple of hours, had already receiv- 
ed his carriage and baggage among its 
freight ; and he and Mrs. Kean, much fa- 
tigued from the effects of their journey, 
having travelled all the preceding night, were 
impatiently waiting the signal for departure. 

While he hastily gave me this sketch of 
his situation, an old actor, Penley, well 
known in France and Flanders, and who 
was, at that time, with his company, proving 
their familiarity with Shakspeare, by taking 
considerable liberties with him at Boulogne, 
rang at my door, having traced Kean to the 
house. He was admitted, and made a most 
moving appeal to all the great tragedian’s 
better feelings ; depicted the poverty of his 
troupe, and the anxiety of the natives and 
visitors to see Kean perform; and dwelt on 
such topics as were likely to touch his hu- 
manity or excite his ambition. He also 
tried another inducement, which, with some 
men, would have been of itself conclusive ; 
he offered Kean half the receipts of the 
house for his night’s performance. 

Kean at length consented. The intend- 
ed departure was postponed for a day. 
Carriage and baggage were allowed to pro- 
ceed under his servant’s care; and placards 
were quickly posted all over the town, an- 
nouncing Mr. Kean’s appearance that even- 
ing in the part of Shylock. 

The theatre was crowded, although the 
prices were doubled. The play was got up 
very respectably, considering all things. 
Kean’s acting was admirable. The size of 
the theatre allowed every play of his fea- 
tures, every glance of his unrivalled eye, to 
be seen and felt. I never was more de- 
lighted withhim. I always thought Shylock 
his best part, and his performance of it as 
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near as could be to perfection. 


He knew 
that of old; and I believe he was not sorry 
to prove to me that he retained all his pris- 


tine vigour. He certainly played the Jew 
that night with “desperate fidelity ;” and 
the effect he produced on the Boulonnais 
was immense. 

Old Penley and his troupe were in ecsta- 
cies with the result of the representation; 
and particularly so when Kean, the follow- 
ing morning, refused to take a shilling of 
the proffered share, which he left to be di- 
vided among the company. This was a 
generous thing, undoubtedly ; but a trifling 
instance of his character, in comparison with 
his subscription of the whole profits of his 
benefit for the starving Irish in 1822. 

Kean told me on this occasion of the 
pending trial between himself and Alderman 
Cox. He spoke of the affair as one which 
gave him no uneasiness; said he had no 
fears for the result; and he seemed quite 
unconscious of the ruinous risk that awaited 
him. I was rather impressed with the idea 
that he did not dislike the approaching con- 
test, which was to display him to the world 
as a man of gallantry. 

A few weeks more brought the whole 
esclandre to light, and never was there a 
more revolting display of bad taste and 
libertinism. ‘The only consideration which 
at all palliated Kean’s grossness was the re- 
deeming sentiment scattered through the 
“love-letters ”—if the profanation may be 
admitted—of attachment and regard to his 
wife. He deserved severe reprobation, no 
doubt; but the burst of over-acted cant 
which drove him from the London stage on 
this occasion, produced, as might be ex- 
pected, a powerful reaction in his favour. 
But public justice came too late: Kean 
sunk under his punishment before its rigour 
was reversed; and I am convinced he never 
recovered from the tumult of suffering which 
then assailed him. 

I called on him in London, on my arrival 
there, soon after the business had subsided, 
and when he was on the point of his self- 
exile to America. I never saw a man so 
changed ; he had all the air of desperation 
about him. He looked bloated with rage 
and brandy; his nose was red, his cheeks 
blotched, his eyes blood-shot ; I really pitied 
him. He had lodgings in Regent-street; 
but I believe very few of his former friends, 
of any respectability, now noticed him. The 
day I saw him he sat down to the piano, not- 
withstanding the agitated state of his mind, 
and sang for me “Lord Ullin’s daughter,” 
with a depth, and power, and sweetness that 
quite electrified me. I had not heard him 
sing for many years; his improvement was 
almost incredible ; his accompaniment was 
also far superior to his former style of play- 
ing. I could not repress a deep sentiment 
of sorrow at the wreck he presented of ge- 
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nius, fame, and wealth. At this period I 
believe he had not one hundred pounds left 
of the many thousands he had received. 
His mind seemed shattered; he was an out- 
cast onthe world. He leit England a few 
days afterwards, and I never dreampt of 
seeing him again. 

There was, no doubt, a latent feeling of 
selfishness mixed with my regret, and for 
the following reason. I had writen, some 
years before, (long previous to my having 
attempted the prose writings which after- 
wards met such unhoped-for — a tra- 
gedy, the most prominent character of which 
was meant for Kean.* Other pursuits, how- 
ever, turned my attention from it, (and, for- 
tunately for myself, from poetry altogether,) 
and the MS. lay by me for several years, al- 
most forgotten, until I met with Kean at 
Boulogne, as before stated, in 1824. 

My attention to it was revived by this 
rencontre, and his asking me if I had never 
thought of writing for the stage? I told 
him of my early attempt, and promised to 
have it copied and forwarded to him in Lon- 
don; he, in his turn, assuring me of every 
exertion on his part to have it brought for- 
ward with all possible advantage. The ruin 
which followed his trial with Alderman Cox 
frustrated the whole project, and I gave up 
every hope of ever seeing the play repre- 
sented. 

Within two years of this time, Kean, to 
the surprise of every one, returned from 
America, having reaped a full harvest of 
dollars, much -of which he had prudence 
enough to transmit to London before him. 
The furious outcry against him had subsided. 
The public longed for him once more; and 
he came back (to use his own not inexpres- 
sive phrase) “ as the representative of Shaks- 
peare’s heroes.” 

When I heard of the brilliant success 
which attended his reappearance, I imme- 
diately sent over the MS. of “ Ben Nazir, the 
Saracen.” I soon followed the MS., and found 
it literally in Kean’s hands. He had read it 
with avidity ; and, placing to any account that 
may be chosen, the enthusiastic terms in 
which he spoke of it to me, one fact proves 
the value which he really set on it. He 
chose it out of five or six, which were put 
before him by Mr. Price, the manager, (one 
of them being Mr. Knowles’s “ Alfred,”) as 
that in which he would make his regene- 
rated appearance in a new character before 
a London audience. 





_* This admission of having written for a par- 
ticular actor may appear, in the common view of 
the case, very servile ; but my opinion on that sub- 

ect differs from the generally received one. I 

ave somewhat developed it in an article on the 

“Living French Poets,” in the “ New Monthly 
Magazine ;” and I shall content myself with 
quoting from that essay, that “ the disgrace does 
not lie in writing up to genius, but in writing down 
to grimace.” 
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His whole situation, appearance, and con- 
duct at this critical period of his career were 
very remarkable and characteristic. He 
presented a mixture of subdued fierceness, 
unsatisfied triumph, and suppressed debauch- 
ery. He had, in a great measure, recovered 
his place before the public ; but he had lost 
all the respectability of private life. He 
lived in the Hummums Hotel, Covent-gar- 
den: his wife occupied obscure lodgings in 
Westminster, and was, as well as his son, 
quite at variance with him. His health had 
been greatly shattered during his American 
campaign, chiefly, I believe, from his men- 
tal sufferings. He told me he had been mad, 
at Montreal or Quebec, for several days, and 
related an incident which proved it, namely, 
his having mounted a fiery horse, dressed in 
the full costume of the Huron tribe of In- 
dians, of which he had been elected a chief; 
and, after joining them in their village or 
camp, haranguing them, parading them, and 
no doubt amusing them much, being carried 
back, by some pursuing friends, to the place 
from whence he came, and treated for a 
considerable time as a lunatic. 

The recital of such adventures seemed to 
gratify him much. He evidently gloried in 
the singularity of this conduct, unconscious 
of its buffoonery. 

When I first called on him at the Hum- 
mums, one day early in 1827, he was sitting 
up in his bed, a buffalo-skin wrapped round 
him, a huge hairy cap, decked with many 
coloured-feathers, on his head, a scalping- 
knife in his belt, and a tomahawk in his hand. 
He was making up his face for a very savage 
look. A tumbler glass of white-wine negus 
stood at the bed-side ; two shabby-looking 
heroes were close by, with similar potations 
in their reach; and a portrait painter was 
placed before an easel at the window, taking 
the likeness of the renowned Alanienonideh, 
the name in which the chieftain (most sin- 
cerely ) rejoiced.* 

I was announced by a black boy in livery. 
I saw Kean’s eye kindle, somewhat, perhaps, 
with pleasure at my visit; but more so, I 
thought, from the good opportunity of ex- 
hibiting himself in his savage costume. He 
gave a ferocious roll of his eyes, and a flour- 
ish of his tomahawk; then threw off his cap 
and mantle, and cordially shook me by the 
hand, producing from under his pillow the 
part of “Ben Nazir,” written out from the 
prompter’s book. 

The painter quickly retired; the satellite 
visitors soon followed, having first emptied 
their tumblers, and paid some extravagant 
compliments to their patron. Left alone 
with Kean, he entered fully into his situa- 
tion. There was a mortified elation in his 





* Kean made use of visiting-cards at this time, 
with his own proper name engraved at one side, 
ard this adopted one, with a miniature likeness of 
himself, “ in character,” on the other. 
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bearing which it is hard to describe. He 
explained the hoax under which he had been 
led to leave America so abruptly, and show- 
ed me the letter on which he had acted. 
This purported to be from Mr. Price, the 
manager of Drury-lane, and proposed to 
Kean to return forthwith, to take possession 
of the management of the theatre, which 
was only held by him (Price) in trust for 
“ its true inheritor”—Kean. 

This preposterous humbug was greedily 
swallowed by Kean, who arrived in London 
in the full belief that he was about to enter on 
the functions and the fancied profits of man- 
ager. The mortification of finding himself 
duped would have been dreadful, had it not 
beer an engagement for twelve nights at 
100 guineas each, followed up by a recep- 
tion from the public which amply atoned for 
former suffering and present disappointment. 

When I first entered the room, Kean told 
me he had the gout in his foot; but when 
the painter and the others retired, he ac- 
knowledged that he was confined to his bed 
by a very bad sore leg, for which he was 
daily attended by surgeon Carpue, who 
prescribed the strictest regimen, and absti- 
nence from all strong liquors, which Kean 
was endeavouring to obey as well as he 
could. By nursing himself in this manner 
for two days together, he was enabled to 
play three times a week ; but still, in the ex- 
ertion of acting, suffering considerable 
fatigue and pain. 

My visit that day was interrupted by the 
arrival of two other persons, gloomily dress- 
ed and closely veiled, who were introduced 
by the black boy with suitable mystery, but 
whose sex was less doubtful than their 
character. Kean took care to inform me (in 
a stage whisper, which they must have heard 
in the adjoining sitting-room) that they were 
sisters—lovely creatures—the daughters of 
a clergyman of high respectability ; that 
they had both fallen desperately in love 
with him, and came up to London together 
with the most unlimited offers for his ac- 
ceptance. I had no wish to pursue the 
subject further, but left him with the senti- 
mental pair. I paid him several visits after- 
wards, alone, and to meet Mr. Price, and 
talk over the preliminary arrangements for 
our common affair. 

Kean felt deeply the importance of this 
ee appearance in “ Ben Nazir.” He 

new that a crisis had arrived in his profess- 
ional fate ; the whole tide of public feeling 
was with him. He had regained his place 
at the head of the acted drama. To confirm 
him there, beyond competition or cavil, there 
was only wanting one vigorous display of 
power in a new part, and that part was now 
ready written to his hand. Nothing, in 
short, could exceed the ardour with which 
he undertook the study of “Ben Nazir.” 
He carried it away with him on the provin- 
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cial tour on which he set out after playing 
his dozen nights in London to enthusiastic 
audiences ; and his being prepared to appear 
in the play, in the second week of the next 
May, was one of the stipulations in his 
renewed engagement for twenty nights, to 
begin at that period. 

It may be supposed that I followed with 
some anxiety the accounts of Kean’s pro- 
gress on his provincial expedition. I had 
every reason to believe that he was working 
hard to perfect himself in his new part; that 
he lived abstemiously ; and was gradually 
recovering his health and spirits. 

The newspapers contained a copy of the 
address spoken by him on his benefit night, 
in Dublin, in the character and costume of 
an Indian chief; but the private accounts 
transmitted to me by some friends, who 
inquired about him, neutralized the appre- 
hension excited by that absurd display, and 
convinced me he had no actual relapse of 
his Canadian complaint. 

In due time Kean arrived in London, 
enthusiastic, and, as he said, perfect in his 
part; and his leg, which a thousand sinister 
reports and prophecies should long since 
have deprived him of, so far recovered as to 
enable him to “strut his hour,” either on the 
stage or in the streets, with perfect ease. I 
repaired to London, My first visit, on my 
arrival, was to Mr. Wallack, the stage- 
manager. Everything I heard from him 
was most encouraging. I next saw Mr. 
Price, who confirmed all I had heard from 
his second in command. Mr. Wallack was 
indefatigable in every way. 

Kean’s confidence in the part and in him- 
self was sufficient to deceive a less sanguine 
temperament than mine. He repeatedly 
said that he hoped to reap as much fame 
from it as from Maturin’s “ Bertram,” and 
that he reckoned on playing it a hundred 
nights. His portrait in the part was to be 
immediately engraved. A new wherry, 
which Kean was then getting built for his 
annual prize race on the Thames, was to be 
called the “Ben Nazir.” The dress in 
which he was to appear was to be the most 
splendid possible; and a notion may be 
formed on that head, from the fact that 
Kean was to pay 50 guineas for it, over and 
above the allowence from the Theatre. I 
might cite many other proofs of his enthusi- 
asm. 

In the mean time the rehearsals were going 
on admirably. Every one was already per- 
fect in their parts, with one exception, but 
this one was, unfortunately, out of control, 
and consequently beyond discovery. Kean 
attended but two rehearsals, and both of 
these with the written part in his hand. 
On one occasion he read his part with great 
energy and effect. It was every thing I 
could wish; no one had a shadow of doubt 
as to the impression it would produce on an 
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audience. Congratulations were poured on 
me on all sides, with premature profusion. 

Kean now claimed the privilege of absent- 
ing himself from the subsequent rehearsals, 
alleging his unwillingness to lose time 
from the close study he wished to give to 
the minutest details of his part. It was 
thought better to let Kean have everything 
his own way, in a matter into which he had 
so evidently put his heart and soul, and which 
was of infinitely more importance to him 
than to any one else. I was quite satisfied, 
for I saw him almost daily, and witnessed 
the unceasing industry with which he la- 
boured at the part. He used regularly to 
order his carriage after breakfast, and set 
off for Kensington Gardens, where he studi- 
edacouple of hours. Frequently he sailed 
in his boat on the river, and there spouted 
away to the free benefit of the watermen 
and the Naiades. I often called on him at 
night, knowing that my presence would 
keep away others; and about ten or eleven 
o’clock he invariably went to bed, “and went 
to bed sober.” 

At his suggestion I made several slight 
alterations in the play, and one material one; 
the object of the latter being to gratifi 
Kean’s desire of speaking the last word, 
and ending the play by his death, He 
wanted the whole impression made on the 
audience to be his work. This was in the 
spirit of some former conduct of his, years 
before, which made him so many enemies, 
and did him such mischief with the public. 

I also conceded many minor points to the 
judicious suggestions of Mr. Wallack, who 
deserved every consideration on my part. I 
had been led to expect great annoyance 
from the performers, from the report of au- 
thors, who were probably more tenacious of 
their rights than I was: but I really met 
nothing of the kind; I was willing to take 
advice from the experience of the actors, 
and what they did offer was with modesty 
and good sense, particularly Mr. Cooper, 
who was assiduous to the whole business of 
the scene. 

The night of representation was at last 
fixed. Up to the preceding week Kean 
persisted in assurances that he was quite 
prepared ; still, however, declining to ap- 
pear even at the last rehearsal, under the 
pretext that it would only confuse and an- 
noy him, and perhaps destroy the effect 
which he wished to reserve for the public 
performance of the part. All this, rather 
obscurely put forward, began to give us 
some uneasiness; at length it was abso- 
lutely necessary either to announce “Ben 
Nazir” from the stage, or to substitute 
some other play, and put it off for a few 
nights longer. It was nine o’clock that 
evening before I finally put the question to 
Kean. He consented to the postponement, 





at the same time persisting in his readiness 


to perform on the night first fixed, and an 
announcement was made of the postpone- 
ment of “ Ben Nazir.” 

The night at length arrived. Every 
thing was ready: I saw Kean in the morn- 
ing ; he expressed himself with the utmost 
confidence; strutted about his drawing- 
room in his lodgings, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
decked out in his magnificent dress; and 
declaimed with great vigour some of his 
favourite passages—the book in his hand. 
Notwithstanding all this I had _ serious 
doubts of the night’s result. I was certain 
he would be imperfect; but I reckoned 
fully on his giving the principal passages 
with ample effect; and I calculated on 
subsequent representations repairing any 
defects which might appear on the first. 

In this mood | took leave of Kean, re- 
solved not to interfere with him further; 
andI prepared to go to the theatre, in a 
state of some anxiety certainly, but one 
more pleasurable than the contrary. Mr. 
Wallack had secured me a private box be- 
hind the dress circle, to which I repaired 
about half an hour before the play began. 
The house was crowded in all parts; and 
I may here observe that not one friend of 
my own was there by my solicitation. The 
manager had not offered me, nor did I ask, 
a single free admission. 

I certainly felt considerable satisfaction 
as I sat, quite unseen, and contemplated 
the crowded house. The chief of my liter- 
ary longings had ever been for dramatic 
success; and although I had always looked 
on my present play as a very indifferent 
drama, a mere experiment in fact, and rest- 
ed its whole chance on the performance of 
the chief part, I was greatly strengthened 
in my hopes of it by the various concurrent 
reasons before detailed. A fair share of 
applause was given to some of the early 
passages; and the audience seemed well 
prepared for Kean’s appearance, with which 
the third scene was to open. 

He did at length appear. The intention 
of the author, and the keeping of the char- 
acter, required him to rush rapidly on the 
stage, giving utterance to a burst of joyous 
soliloquy. What was my astonishment to 
see him, as the scene opened, standing on 
the centre of the stage, his arms crossed, 
and his whole attitude one of thoughtful 
solemnity! His dress was splendid ; and 
thunders of applause greeted him from all 
parts of the house. To display the one and 
give time for the other, were the objects 
for which he stood fixed for several minutes, 
and sacrificed the sense of the situation. 
He spoke; but what a speech! The one 
I wrote consisted of eight or nine lines ; 
his was of two or three sentences, but not 
six consecutive words of the text. His 
look, his manner, his tone, were to me quite 
appalling ; to any other observer they must 
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have been incomprehensible. He stood 
fixed, drawled out his incoherent words, 
and gave the notion of a man who had been 
half-harged and then dragged through a 
horse-pond. My heart, I confess it, sank 
deep in my breast. I was utterly shocked. 
And as the business of the play went on, 
and as he stood by, with moveless muscle 
and glazed eye, throughout the scene which 
should have been one of violent, perhaps 
too violent, exertion, a cold shower of per- 
spiration poured from my forehead, and I 
endured a revulsion of feeling which I can- 
not describe, and which I would not for 
worlds one eye had witnessed. 

I had all along felt that this scene would 
be the touchstone of the play. Kean went 
through it like a man in the last stage of 
exhaustion and decay. The act closed— 
a dead silence followed the fall of the cur- 
tain; andI felt, though I could not hear, 
the voiceless verdict of “ damnation.” 

Isoon recovered myself and sat out the 
butchery to the end; it is needless to de- 
scribe it here. In a short preface to the 
printed play, which was published a few 
days afterwards, I stated a few of the facts 
attending the representation. The account, 
which appeared in the next number of the 
“New Monthly Magazine,” was a very 
faithful one. I believe it was from the pen 
of a now eminent barrister, and the then 
chief writer of the admirable dramatic ar- 
ticles in the work. 

When the curtain fell, Mr. Wallack, the 
stage manager, came forward and made an 
apology for Kean’s imperfection in his part, 
and an appeal in behalf of the play. Neith- 
er excited much sympathy; the audience 
was quite disgusted. I now, for the first 
time during the night, went behind the 
scenes. On crossing the stage towards the 
green-room I met Kean, supported by his 
servant and another person, going in the 
direction of his dressing-room. When he 
saw me he hung down his head, and waved 
his hand, and uttered some expressions of 
deep sorrow, and even remorse. “I have 
ruined a fine play and myself; I cannot 
look you in the face—” were the first words 
that I caught. I said something in return 
as cheering and consolatory as I could. I 
may say that all sense of my own disap- 
pointment was forgotten in the compassion 
T felt for him. Mrs. West, Mrs. Smithson, 
and Miss Kelly were among the group 
present at this meeting. Nothing could 
exceed their good nature towards me. The 
whole company seemed to consider the 
calamity as a domestic one. Every one 
was indignant with Kean; Wallack par- 
ticularly so. .He told me that previous to the 
commencement of the play he had sent three 
summonses to him to come down from his 
dressing-room ; and at last on going to seek 
him himself, he found him weeping, and in 
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total despair. Why then persist in attempt. 
ing the character? Why ensure the ruin 
of the play, and risk my reputation as g 
writer? Why not withdraw, and acknowl. 
edge the loss of memory which he had at 
length becameaware of? This was Wallack’s 
reasoning. He had, it seems, urged Kean 
to apologize in person to the audience ; but 
that he declined, saying that if he attempted 
it he should have burst into tears. Wallack 
subsequently proposed to him, through a 
friend, to publish a letter in the papers on 
the subject. That he refused also, pre- 
ferring to let the fault lie wholly on the 
author’s shoulders. In fact poor Kean had 
lost alf his former energy. He never could 
have been deficient in generous feelings: 
but he was worn down; and he had not the 
courage to confess it. That is the whole 
truth. 

It was then I resolved to publ'sh my Pre- 
face to the play, in which, as every one who 
read it thought, I dealt too lightly with the 
culprit. I should certainly be sorry to lean 
more heavily on him now. In the mean. 
time I bore my disappointment as well as I 
could; returned my thanks to the actors for 
their exertions ; renounced dramatic writing 
for ever, and paid a short visit of leave-tak- 
ing to Kean, who seemed, as he well might 
be, overwhelmed with sorrow, whether for 
my sake or his own I do not attempt to de- 
cide. The total loss of the power of study, 
(as it is technically called,) thus so fatally 
betrayed, prevented his attempting any new 
part since that day, which formed a crisis in 
his professional career. I have never seen 
him since ; and I trust that I may be excus- 
ed for having entered so far into detail on 
what is so very personal to myself, in this 
remarkable episode in the life of (with per- 
haps T'alma’s exception) the greatest actor 
of my times. 

I have abstained from mentioning several 
anecdotes of his early life and professional 
career, related to me at different times by 
Kean, from the belief that some authentic 
biography of him will be given to the world. 
Indeed he told me repeatedly, during my 
intercourse with him in 1827, that he had 
then made considerable progress in the pre- 
paration of his own memoirs. 


INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 
No. lI—A Great Man in RETIREMENT. 


Tue greatest man in these parts (I use 
the word in the sense of Louis le Gros, not 
Louis le Grand), the greatest men herea- 
bouts, by at least a stone, is our worthy 
neighbour Stephen Lane, the grazier—ex- 
butcher of B——. Nothing so big hath 
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been seen since Lambert the gaoler or the 
Durham ox. 

When he walks he overfills the pave- 
ment, and is more difficult to pass than a link 
of full-dressed misses, or a chain of becloak- 
eddandies. Indeed a malicious attorney, in 
drawing up a paving bill for the ancient 
borough of B——,, once inserted a clause 
confining Mr. Lane to the middle of the 
road, together with waggons, vans, stage- 
coaches, and other heavy articles. Chairs 
crack under him,—couches rock,—bolsters 
groan,—and floorstremble. He hath been 
stuck in a staircase and jammed in a door- 
way, and has only escaped being ejected 
from an omnibus by its being morally and 
physically impossible that he should get in. 
His passing the window has something such 
an effect as an eclipse, or as turning out- 
ward the opaque side of that ingenious en- 
gine of mischief, a dark lantern. He puts 
out the light like Othello. A small wit of 
our town, by calling a supervisor, who dab- 
bles in riddles, and cuts no inconsiderable 
figure in che Poet’s Corner of the county 
newspaper, once perpetrated a conundrum 
on his person, which as relating to so emi- 
nent and well-known an individual, (for 
almost every reader of the “H——shire 
Herald” hath, at some time or other, been 
a customer of our butcher’s) had the honour 
of puzzling more people at the Sunday 
morning breakfast-table, and of engaging 
more general attention than had ever be- 
fore happened to that respectable journal. 
A very horrible murder, (and there was that 
week one of the very first water,) two ship- 
wrecks, an elévement, and an execution, 
were all passed over as trifles compared 
with the interest excited by this literary 
squib and cracker. A trifling quirk it was 
to keep Mr. Stacy, the surveyor, a rival bard, 
fuming over his coffee until the said coffee 
grew cold ; or to hold Miss Anna Maria Wat- 
kins, the mantuamaker, in pleasant though 
painful efforts at divination until the bell rang 
for church, and she had hardly time to un- 
do her curl-papers and arrange her ringlets ; 
a flimsy quirk it was of a surety, an incon- 
siderable quiddity! Yet since the courteous 
readers of the “H——shire Herald” were 
amused with pondering over it, so perchance 
may be the no less courteous and far more 
courtly readers of the “ New Monthly.” I 
insert it, therefore, for their edification, 
together with the answer, which was not 
published in the “Herald” untii the H—— 
shire public had remained an entire week in 
suspense :—“ Query—Why is Mr. Stephen 
Lane like Rembrandt ?’—* Answer—Be- 
cause he is famous for the breadth of his 
shadow.” 

The length of his shadow, although by no 
means in proportion to the width,—for that 
would have recalled the days when giants 
walked the land, and Jack, the famous Jack, 
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who borrowed his surname from his occupa- 
tion, slew them,—was yet of pretty fair 
dimensions. He stood six feet two inches 
without his shoes, and would have been ac- 
counted a tall man if his intolerable fatness 
had not swallowed up all minor distinctions. 
That magnificent beau ideal of a human 
mountain, “the fat woman of Brentford,” 
for whom Sir John Falstaff passed not only 
undetected, but unsuspected, never crossed 
my mind’s eye but as the feminine of Mr. 
Stephen Lane. Tailors, although he was 
a liberal and punctual paymaster, dreaded 
his custom. They could not, charge how 
they might, contrive to extract any profit 
from his “huge rotundity.” It was not 
only the quantity of material that he took, 
and yet that cloth universally called broad 
was not broad enough for him,—it was not 
only the stuff, but the work—the sewing, 
stitching, plaiting, and button-holing with- 
out end. The very shears grew weary 
of their labours: two fashionable suits might 
have been constructed in the time, and from 
the materials consumed in the fabrication of 
one for Mr. Stephen Lane. Two, did I 
say? Aye, three or four, with a sufficient 
allowance of cabbage,—a perquisite never 
to be extracted from his coats or waist- 
coats, no not enough to cover a penwiper. 
Let the cutter cut his cloth ever so largely, 
it was always found to be too little. All 
their measures put together would not go 
round him; and as to guessing at his pro- 
portions by the eye, a tailor might as well 
attempt to calculate the dimensions of a 
seventy-four-gun ship,—as soon try to fit 
a three-decker. Gloves and _ stockings 
were made for his especial use. Extras 
and double extras failed utterly in his case ; 
—as the dapper shopman spied at the first 
glance of his huge paw, a fist which might 
have felled an ox, and somewhat resembled 
the dead ox-flesh, commonly called beef, 
in texture and colour. 

To say the truth, his face was pretty much 
of the same complexion—and yet it was no 
uncomely visage either; on the contrary, 
it was a bold, bluff, massive, English coun- 
tenance, such as Holbein would have liked 
to paint, in which great manliness and de- 
termination were blended with much good 
humour, and a little humour of another kind ; 
so that even when the features were in 
seeming repose, you could foresee how the 
face would look when a broad smile, and a 
sly wink, and a knowing nod, and a demure 
smoothing down of his straight shining hair 
on his broad forehead gave his wonted cast 
of drollery to the blunt but merry tradesman, 
to whom might have been fitly applied the 
Chinese compliment, “Prosperity is painted 
on your countenance.” 

Stephen Lane, however, had not always 
been so prosperous, or so famous for the 





breadth of his shadow. Originally a found- 
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ling in the streets of B——, he owed his 
very name, like the “Richard Monday” of 
one of Crabbe’s finest delineations, to the 
accident of his having been picked up, 
when apparently about a week old, in a 
by-lane ciose to St. Stephen’s churchyard, 
and baptised by order of the vestry after the 
scene of his discovery. Like the hero of 
the poet, he also was sent to the parish 
workhouse ; but, as unlike to Richard Mon- 
day in character as in destiny, he won, by 
the real or fancied resemblance to a baby 
whom she had recently lost, the affection 
of the matron, and was by her care shielded 
not only from the physical dangers of in- 
fancy, in such an abode, but from the moral 
perils of childhood. 

Kindly yet roughly reared, Stephen Lane 
was even as a boy eminent for strength, and 
hardihood, and invincible good humour. At 
ten years old he had fought with and van- 
quished every lad under fifteen, not only in 
the workhouse proper, but in the immediate 
purlieus of that respectable domicile, and 
would have got into a hundred scrapes had 
he not been shielded in the first place by 
the active protection of his original patroness, 
the wife of the superintendent and master 
of the establishment, whose pet he continued 
to be; and in the second by his own bold 
and decided, yet kindly and _ affectionate 
temper. Never had a boy of ten years old 
more friends than the poor foundling of St. 
Stephen’s workhouse. There was hardly 
an inmate of that miscellaneous dwelling, 
who had not profited, at some time or other, 
by the good-humoured lad’s delightful alert- 
ness in obliging, his ready services, his 
gaiety, his intelligence, and his resource. 
From mending Master Hunt’s crutch, down 
to rocking the cradle of Dame Green’s baby 
—from fetching the water for the general 
wash, a labour which might have tried the 
strength of Hercules, down to leading out 
for his daily walk the half-blind, half-idiot, 
half-crazy David Hood, a task which would 
have worn out the patience of Job, nothing 
came amiss to him. All was performed 
with the same cheerful good-will; and the 
warm-hearted gratitude with which he re- 
ceived kindness was even more attaching 
than his readiness to perform good offices 
to others. I question if ever there were a 
happier childhood than that of the deserted 
parish-boy. Set aside the pugnaciousness 
which he possessed in common with other 
brave and generous animals, and which his 
——— the matron of the house, who 

ad enjoyed in her youth the advantage of 
perusing some of those novels,—now, alas! 
no more,—where the heroes, originally found- 
lings, turn out to be lords and dukes in the 
last volume, used to quote in confirmation 
of her favourite theory: to wit, his being 
nobly born, as proofs of his innate high 
blood ;—set aside the foes made by his pro- 
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pensity to single combat, which could not 
fail to exasperate the defeated champions, 
and Stephen had not anjenemy in the world, 

At ten years of age, however, the love of 
independence, and the desire to try his for- 
tunes in the world, began to stir in the 
spirited lad; and his kind friend and confi- 
dant, the master’s wife, readily promised her 
assistance to set him forth in search of ad- 
ventures, though she was not a little scan- 
dalized to find his first step in life likely to 
lead him into a butcher’s shop, he having 
formed an acquaintance with a journeyman 
slayer of cattle in the neighbourhood, who 
had interceded with his master to take him 
on trial as errand-boy, with an understand- 
ing that if he showed industry and steadi- 
ness, and liked the craft, he might, on easy 
terms, be accepted as an apprentice. This 
prospect, which Stephen justly thought 
magnificent, shocked the lady of the work- 
house, who had set her heart on his choos- 
ing a different scene of slaughter—killing 
men, not oxen—going forth as a soldier, 
turning the fate of a battle, marrying some 
king’s daughter or emperor’s niece, and re- 
turning in triumph to his native town, a gen- 
eralissimo at the very least. 

Her husband, however, and the parish- 
overseers were of adifferent opinion. They 
were much pleased with the proposal, and 
were (for overseers) really liberal in their 
manner of meeting it. So that a very few 
days saw Stephen in blue sleeves and a 
blue apron—the dress which he still loves 
best—parading through the streets of B—, 
with a tray of meat upon his head, anda 
huge mastiff called Boxer—whose warlike 
name matched his warlike nature—follow- 
ing at his heels as if part and parcel of him- 
self. A proud boy was Stephen on that first 
day of his promotion. 

Years wore away and found the errand- 
boy transmuted into the apprentice, and the 
apprentice ripened into the journeyman, with 
no diminution of industry, intelligence, 
steadiness, and good humour. As a young 
man of two or three and twenty, he was so 
remarkable for feats of strength and activi- 
ty, for which his tall and athletic person, not 
at that period encumbered by flesh, particu- 
larly fitted him, as to be the champion of the 
town and neighbourhood; and large bets 
have been laid and won on his sparring, and 
wrestling, and lifting weights all but incredi- 
ble. He has walked to London and back 
(a distance of above sixty miles) against 
time, leaping in his way all the turnpike- 
gates that he found shut, without even lay- 
ing his hand upon the bars. He has driven 
a flock of sheep against a shepherd by pro- 
fession, and has rowed against a bargeman; 
and all this without suffering these danger- 
ous accomplishments to beguile him into the 
slightest deviation from his usual sobriety 
and good conduct. So that, when at six- 
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A Great Man 


and-twenty he became, first, head man to 
Mr. Jackson, the great butcher in the But- 
ter-market ; then married Mr. Jackson’s only 
daughter ; then, on his father-in-law’s death, 
succeeded to the business and a very con- 
siderable property ; and, finally, became one 
of the most substantial, respectable, and in- 
fluential inhabitants of B——, every one felt 
that he most thoroughly deserved his good 
fortune; and although his prosperity has 
continued to increase with his years, and 
those who envied have seldom had the com- 
fort of being called on to condole with him 
on calamities of any kind, yet, such is the 
power of his straight-forward fair-dealing, 
and his enlarged liberality, that his political 
adversaries, on the occasion of a contested 
election, or some such trial of power, are 
driven back to the workhouse and St. Ste- 
phen’s lane, to his obscure and ignoble ori- 
gin (for the noble parents whom his poor old 
friend used to prognosticate have never 
turned up) to find materials for party malig- 
nity. 

Prosperous, most prosperous, has Stephen 
Lane been through life; but by far the best 
part of his good fortune (setting pecuniary 
advantages quite out of the question) was 
his a heart and hand of such a 
woman as Margaret Jackson. In her youth 
she was splendidly beautiful—of the luxuri- 
ant and gorgeous beauty in which Giorgione 
revelled—and now, in the autumn of her 
days, amplified, not like her husband, but so 
as to suit her matronly character, she seems 
tome almost as delightful to look upon as 
she could have been in her earliest spring. 
I do not know a prettier picture than to see 
her sitting at her own door, on a summer af- 
ternoon, surrounded by her children and her 
grand-children,—all of them handsome, gay, 
and cheerful, with her knitting on her knee, 
and her sweet face beaming with benevo- 
lence and affection, smiling on all around, 
and seeming as if it were her sole desire to 
make every one about her as good and as 
happy as herself. One cause of the long 
endurance of her beauty is undoubtedly its 
delightful expression. The sunshine and 
harmony of mind depicted in her counte- 
nance would have made plain features pleas- 
ing, and there was an intelligence, an en- 
largement of intellect, in the bright eyes 
and the fair, expanded forehead, which 
mingled well with the sweetness that dim- 
pled round her lips. Butcher’s wife and 
butcher’s daughter though she were, yet was 
shea graceful and gracious woman,—one 
of nature’s gentlewomen in look and in 
thought. All her words were candid—all 
her actions liberal—all her pleasures un- 
selfish—though, in her great pleasure of giv- 
ing, lam not quite sure that she was so— 
she took such extreme delight in it. All the 
poor of the parish and of the town came to 
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case with the eminently charitable; but 
children also applied to her for their little 
indulgences, as if byinstinct. All the boys 
in the street used to come to her to supply 
their several desires; to lend them knives 
and give them string for kites, or pencils for 
drawing, or balls for cricket, as the matter 
might be. Those huge pockets of her’s 
were a perfect toy-shop, and so the urchins 
knew. And the little damsels, their sisters, 
came to her also for materials for doll’s 
dresses, or odd bits of ribbon for pincushions, 
or coloured silks to embroider their needle- 
cases, or any of the thousand-and-one nick- 
knacks which young girls fancy they want. 
However out of the way the demand might 
seem, there was the article in Mrs. Lane’s 
great pocket. She knew the tastes of her 
clients, and was never unprovided. And in 
the same ample receptacle, mixed with 
knives, and balls, and pencils for the boys, 
and doll’s dresses, and sometimes even a 
doil itself, for the girls, might be found sugar- 
plums, and cakes, and apples, and ginger- 
bread-nuts for the “toddling wee things,” 
for whom even dolls have nocharms. There 
was no limit to Mrs. Lane’s bounty, or to 
the good-humoured alacrity with which she 
would interrupt a serious occupation to sat- 
isfy the claims of the small people. Oh, 
how they all loved Mrs. Lane! 

Another and a very different class also 
loved the kind and generous inhabitant of 
the Butter-market—the class who, having 
seen better days, are usually averse to ac- 
cepting obligations from those whom they 
have been accustomed to regard as their in- 
feriors. With them Mrs. Lane's delicacy 
was remarkable. Mrs. Lucas, the curate’s 
widow, often found some unbespoken luxu- 
ry, a sweetbread, or so forth, added to her 
slender order; and Mr. Hughes, the con- 
sumptive young artist, could never manage 
to get his bill. Our good friend the butcher 
had his full share in the benevolence of 
these acts, but the manner of them belonged 
wholly to his wife. 

Her delicacy, however, did not, fortunate- 
ly for herself and for her husband, extend to 
her domestic habits. She was well content 
to live in the coarse plenty in which her 
father lived, and in which Stephen revelled ; 
and by this assimilation of taste, she not 
only insured her own comfort, but preserved, 
unimpaired, her influence over his coarser 
but kindly and excellent disposition. It 
was, probably, to this influence that her 
children owed an education which, without 
raising them in the slightest degree above 
their station or their home, yet followed the 
spirit of the age, and added considerable 
cultivation and plain but useful knowledge, 
to the strong manly sense of their father, 
and her own sweet and sunny temperament. 
They are just what the children of such pa- 
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married in their own rank of life ; the sons, 
each in his different line, following the foot- 
steps of their father, and amassing large for- 
tunes, not by paltry savings, or daring spec- 
ulations, but by well-grounded and judicious 
calculation—by sound and liberal views—by 
sterling sense and downright honesty. 

Universally as Mrs. Lane was beloved, 
Stephen had his enemies. He was a poli- 
tician—a Reformer—a Radical, in those 
days in which reform was not so popular as 
it has been lately ; he loved to descant on 
liberty, and economy, and retrenchment, and 
reform, and carried his theory into practice, 
in a way exceedingly inconvenient to the 
Tory member, whom he helped to oust; to 
the mayor and corporation, whom he watch- 
ed as a cat watches a mouse, or as Mr. 
Hume watches the cabinet ministers; and 
to all gas companies, and paving companies, 
and water companies, and contractors of 
every sort, whom he attacks as monopolisers 
and peculators, and twenty more long words 
with bad meanings, and torments out of their 
lives, for he isa terrible man in a public 
meeting, hath a loud, sonorous voice, exce!- 
lent lungs, cares for nobody, and is quite en- 
tirely inaccessible to conviction, the finest 
of all qualities for your thorough-going par- 
tizan. Allthe Tories hated Mr. Lane. 

But the Tories formed but a small mi- 
nority in B——; and amongst the Whigs 
and Radicals—or to gather the two parties 
into one word, the Reformers—he was de- 
cidedly popular; the leader of the opulent 
trades-people both socially and politically. 
He it was—this denouncer of mayors’ feasts 
and parish festivals—who, after the great 
contest, which his candidate gained by three, 
gave to the new member a dinner so mag- 
nificent as he declared he had not only 
never seen, but never imagined—a dinner 
like the realization of an epicure’s dream, or 
an embodying of some of the visions of the 
old dramatic poets—accompanied by wines 
so aristocratic that they blushed to find 
themselves on a butcher’s table. He was 
president of a smoking-club ; and vice-pre- 
sident of half-a-dozen societies where utility 
and charity come inthe shape of a good 
dinner ; a great man at a Smithfield cattle- 
show ; an eminent looker-on at the bowling- 
green, which salutary exercise he patroniz- 
ed and promoted by sitting at an open win- 
dow, in a commodious smoking-room, com- 
manding the scene of action; and a capital 
performer of catches and glees. 

He was musical, very—did I not say so 
when talking of his youthful accomplish- 
ments? playing by ear “ with fingers like 
toes” (as somebody said of Handel) both on 
the piano and the flute; and singing, in a 
fine bass voice many of the old songs, which 
are so eminently popular and national. His 
voice was loudest at church, giving body, as 





it were, to the voices of the rest of the con- 
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gregation; and “God save the King,” at 
the theatre, would not have been worth 
hearing without Mr. Lane ; he put his whole 
heart into it; for, with all his theoretical 
radicalism, the king—(any one of the three 
kipgs in whose reign he hath flourished, for 
he did not reserve his loyalty for our present 
most popular monarch, but bestowed it ia 
full amplitude on his predecessors, the two 
last of the Georges)—the king hath not a 
more loyal subject. He is a great patron of 
the drama, especially the comic drama, and 
likes the stage-box at the B—— theatre, a 
ninche meant for six, which exactly fits him, 
All-fours is his favourite game, and Joe 
Miller his favourite author. 

His retirement from business and from 
B—— occasioned a general astonishment 
and consternation. It was perfectly under- 
stood that he could afford to retire from bu- 
siness as well as any tradesman who ever 
gave up a flourishing shop in that indepen- 
dent borough; but the busy-bodies, who 
take so unaccountable a pleasure in med- 
dling with every body’s concerns, had long 
ago decided that he never would do so; and 
that he should abandon the good town at 
the very moment when the progress of the 
Reform Bill had completed his political 
triumphs—when the few adversaries who 
remained to the cause (as he was wont em- 
phatically to term it) had not a foot to stand 
upon—did appear the most wonderful won- 
der of wonders that had occurred since the 
days of Katterfelto. Stephen Lane without 
B !—B , especially in its reformed 
state, without Stephen Lane, appeared as 
incredible as the announcement of the Bot- 
tle Conjuror. Stephen Lane to abandon 
the great shop inthe Butter-market! What 
other place would ever hold him? And to 
quit the scene of his triumphs too! to fly 
from the very field of victory! The thing 
seemed impossible! 

It was, however, amongst the impossibili- 
ties that turn out true. Stephen Lane did 
leave the reformed borough, perhaps all the 
sooner because it was reformed, and his 
work was over—his occupation was gone. 
It is certain that, without perhaps exactly 
knowing his own feelings, our good butcher 
did feel the vacuum, the want of an exciting 
object, which often attends upon the fulfil- 
ment of a great hope. He also felt and 
understood better the entire cessation of op- 
position amongst his old enemies, the cor- 
poration party. “Dang it, they might 
ha’ shown fight, these corporationers! I 
thought Ben Bailey had had more bottom!” 
was his exclamation, after a borough meet- 
ing which had passed off unanimously ; and, 
scandalized at the pacific disposition of his 
adversaries, our puissant grazier turned his 
steps towards ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ 

He did not move very far. Just over the 
border line which divides the parish of St. 
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A Great Man 


Stephen, in the loyal and independent bo- 
rough of B——,, from the adjoining hamlet 
of Sunham—that is to say, exactly half a 
mile from the great shop in the Butter- 
market, did Mr. Lane take up his abode, 
calling his suburban habitation, which was 
actually joined to the town by two rows 
of two-story houses, one of them fronted 
with poplars, and called “ Marvell Terrace,” 
in compliment to the patriot of that name in 
Charles’s days,—calling this rus in urbe of 
his “the country,” after the fashion of the 
inhabitants of Kensington and Hackney, 
and the other suburban villages which sur- 
round London proper ; as if people who live 
in the midst of brick houses could have a 
right to the same rustic title with those who 
live amongst green fields. Compared to 
the Butter-market, however, Mr. Lane’s new 
residence was almost rural ; and the country 
he called it accordingly. 

Retaining, however, his old town predi- 
lections, his large, square, commodious, and 
very ugly red house, with very white mould- 
ings and window-frames, red, so to say, 
ere out with white, and embellished by a 

right green door and a resplendent brass 
knocker,—was placed close to the road-side 
—as close as possible; and the road hap- 
pening to be that which led from the town 
of B ——to the little place called London, 
he had the happiness of counting above six- 
ty stage-coaches which passed his door in 
the twenty-four hours, with vans, waggons, 
carts, and other vehicles in proportion ; and 
of enjoying, not only from his commodious 
mansion, but also from the window of a 
smoking-room at the end of a long brick 
wall, which parted his garden from the road, 
all the clatter, dust, and din of these several 
equipages—the noise being duly enhanced 
by there being, just opposite his smoking- 
room window, a public-house of great resort, 
where most of the coaches stopped to take 
up parcels and passengers, and where sing- 
ing, drinking, and four-corners were going 
on all the day long. 

One of his greatest pleasures in this re- 
tirement seems to be to bring all around him 
—wife, children, and grand-children—to the 
level of his own size, or that of his prize ox, 
—the expressions are nearly synonymous. 
The servant-lads have a chubby breadth of 
feature, like the stone heads, with wings 
under them (soi-disant cherubim), which 
one sees perched round old monuments ; and 
the maids have a broad, Dutch look, full and 
florid, like the women in Teniers’ pictures. 
The very enimals seem bursting with over- 
fatness: the great horse who draws his sub- 
stantial equipage labours under the double 
weight of his master’s flesh and his own; his 
cows look like stalled oxen; and the leash 
of large red greyhounds, on whose prowess 
and pedigree he prides himself, and whom 
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fers to bet upon, in the very spirit of the in- 
imitable dialogue between Page and Shal- 
low in the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
could no more run a course in their present 
condition than they could fly,—the hares 
would stand and laugh at them. 

Mr. Lane is certainly a very happy per- 
son; although, when first he removed from 
the Butter-market, it was quite the fashion 
to bestow a great deal of pity on the poor 
rich man, self-condemned to idleness,— 
which pity was as much thrown away as pity 
for those who have the power to follow their 
own devices generally is. Our good neigh- 
bour is not the man to be idle. Besides go- 
ing every day to the old shop, where his 
sons carry on the business, and he officiates 
en amateur, attending his old clubs, and pur- 
suing his old diversions in B——,—he has 
his farm at Sunham to manage, (some five 
hundred acres of pasture and arable land, 
which he purchased with his new house,) 
and the whole parish to reform. He has al- 
ready begun to institute inquiries into char- 
ity-schools and poor-rates, keeps an eye on 
the surveyor of highways, and a close watch 
on the overseer: he attends turnpike-meet- 
ings, and keeps a sharp look-out upon the 
tolls; and goes peeping about the work- 
house with an anxiety to detect peculation 
that would do honour even to a Radical 
member of the reformed House of Commons. 

Moreover, he hath a competitor worthy of 
his powers in the shape of the village orator, 
Mr. Jacob Jones, a little whipper-snapper of 
a gentleman farmer, with a shrill, cracked 
voice, and great activity of body, who, hav- 
ing had the advantage of studying some 
odds-and-ends of law, during a three years’ 
residence in an attorney’s office, has picked 
up therein a competent portion of technical 
jargon, together with a prodigious volubility 
of tongue, and a comfortable stock of impu- 
dence ; and, under favour of these good gifts, 
hath led the village senate by the nose for 
the last dozen years. Now, Mr. Jacob Jones 
is, in his way, nearly as great a man as Mr. 
Lane ; rides his bit of blood a fox-hunting 
with my Lord; dines once a-year with Sir 
John ; and advocates abuses through thick 
and thin—he does not well know why—al- 
most as stoutly as our good knight of the 
cleavér does battle for reform. These two 
champions are to be pitted against each 
other at the next vestry-meeting, and much 
interest is excited as to the event of the con- 
test. I, for my part, think that Mr. Lane 
will carry the day. He is, in every way, a 
man of more substance; and Jacob Jones 
will no more be able to withstand “the mo- 
mentum of his republican fist” than a soldier 
of light infantry could stand the charge of a 
heavy dragoon. Stephen, honest man, will 
certainly add to his other avocations that of 
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he boasts, and vaunts, and brags of, and of- 


overseer of Sunham. Much good may it do 
him! . 
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THE CITY OF THE CLYDE. 


LETTER FROM HENRY D’ARCY, ESQ., —TH 
LIGHT DRAGOONS, TO CHARLES VERNON, 
ESQ., RUE DE LA PAIX, A PARIS. 


Dear VeERNoN,—It surprises me, I own, 
that among the enchantments of the gayest 
capital in the world, you care to be informed 
of any impressions made on me, in exile, in 
the least so. But, as I agree with you that 
the reminiscences of cities are among the 
most striking and permanent of the results 
of travel, and as every city has something 
peculiar, it may be worth while to help out 
your list by transmitting to you my expe- 
rience of the great metropolis of western 
Scotland ; for as there are books that we 
rather borrow than buy, and places that we 
would more willingly visit in panoramas, or 
accept in description, than at the sacrifice of 
personal ease, I do not invite you to join me 
here ; though, if the particulars I shall have 
to touch upon shall unexpectedly. perform 
that office, I may possibly be summoned one 
day to your hotel, on your arrival at this 
TEOALW OLmoUMErAY, meyakyy xor evdamova. Yes! 
cities we are sure to remember ; countries, 
except when they have been the scene of 
some memorable joy or sorrow, are seen from 
the coach-window and forgotten. Rocks and 
glaciers, waterfalls and old castles, are all 
alike, or differ only by a few hundred feet ; 
but every city has something sui generis, and 
without question, this, in waich I now most 
reluctantly reside, is in full possession of its 
share. Every city makes its first and most 
permanent impression through the organs of 
Sense, an impression which long precedes 
and long outlasts any other relation we may 
afterwards bear to it; and as every city has 
of its own to be seen and heard, it is only 
when we have first seen all, and heard all, 
that we come to the men and women, the 
habits, customs, and dispositions of social 
life, compare, conclude, and depart. 

As I am not going to send you an essay, 
but a letter, I must not be bound to any 
exact order in my details. Know then that 
like most other cities where a settlement has 
been made on the banks of a great river, 
Glasgow, consisting of main streets, many 
in number, intersected by others, the first 
are found to follow the course of that river, 
and the others are disposed at right or other 
angles, in relation to these. The whole city, 
including the new, together with the old 
parts of it, rises from the river upwards, to a 
considerable height, through rectangular 
streets, that take a northern direction, while 
the greater highways, in the course of a 
mile, are found to have attained a consider- 
able elevation westward. During the per- 
ambulation of these streets, of either class, 
there is very little indeed worthy of remark. 
The churches are consummately ugly with- 
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out being old, and the college is old without 
being imposing or venerable. Its new mu- 
seum, well enough without, is within, like 
many others, an ill-constructed building, in- 
to which light is so penuriously or indirectly 
admitted, that it squints upon the contained 
objects and reveals them very imperfectly, 

They have what they call an arcade here, 
about as warm and light as the Thames tun- 
nel, (on reflection I beg the Tunnel’s par- 
don,) nor must I forget to mention, that the 
great coercive construction, in which men 
are not tenants at will, has all the architectu- 
ral charms that could be reasonably expect- 
ed, and is admired accordingly. The sim- 
ple fact is, that there is only one fine building 
in Glasgow; and that building, the Ex- 
change, not without defects, is really much 
superior to your over-celebrated Bourse, 
with its ‘mille colonnes.’ It might be 
taken for a bit of the Louvre, stolen from 
Paris, and deposited in Glasgow by mistake 
for Edinburgh, by some of those felonious 
angels who carried off the Santa Casa from 
Palestiné to Loretto. 

Among the first agreeable impressions 
made on us in new places are those which 
arise from the cheerfulness and activity of 
the moving and out-of-door population, and 
from the quantity which these places may 
possess of natural and of artificial light. A 
city in the enjoyment of a good deal of sun- 
shine, and of which the shops and streets 
are well lighted up at night, may always be 
endured for a short time. Now as to the 
light of day, Glasgow is in possession of 
probably a smaller portion than any city in 
the British empire. The throats of many a 
score of tall and ominous-looking chimnies 
are incessantly discharging eructations of 
the densest smoke into an atmosphere al- 
most always opaque and sunless by reason 
of the prevalent south-westerly winds load- 
ed with vapour from the Atlantic; while to 
the cheerfulness dispensed elsewhere by 
artificial light, there is here a striking ex- 
ception, in the melancholy association forced 
upon the mind of the prolonged labour which 
works by it. A huge brick parallelogram, 
whether rejoicing in the name of manufac- 
tory or cotton-mills, with its thousand panes 
of illuminated glass, is assuredly one of the 
most painful objects on which the eye of the 
stranger can rest; he knows there are no 
revels within; no music, but the click and 
buzz of the eternal machinery! Light in 
the gilded saloon, light in the theatre, light 
from the forge, nay, its feeble presentation 
from the solitary cottage pane, are all agree- 
able perceptions of this glorious element, 
but the traveller through the manufacturing 
districts has another experience in artificial 
light to make, and another impression to re- 
cord.—In this most opaque of cities— 

“ Quod latus mundi nebula, malusque 
Jupiter urget, 
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a well lighted cotton-mill, as you go to your 
evening party, is not an object of indiffer- 
ence, nor will the sojourner here during the 
winter months, be always able to suppress a 
sigh, even during the day season, that 
Providence has not placed him whi soles me- 
lius nitent. 

Before I have quite done with this ]lumin- 
ous subject, let me tell you, that in a dark 
night you will be surprised at seeing the 
eastern horizon relieved at intervals of its 
obscurity, by measured bursts or gushes of 
vivid and diffused light, as if from some 

reat volcano, or from a city in flames.— 
ion’t be alarmed, it is only the Clyde iron- 
works ! 

Having thus compendiously disposed of 
the sights of Glasgow, or at least of some of 
the more striking o ery made upon 
the nerve of vision, I wish to claim your 
sympathy fora few of the many irritations 
with which it is accustomed to afflict the 
auricular apparatus of the stranger. I own 
that I am impatient of noise. I believe I 
was born without a membrana tympani (if 
that be a protective construction) and that 
harsh sounds penetrate at once into my 
brain. It is only by this physiological sup- 
position that I can comprehend how it hap- 
pened to me to feel a sort of physical neces- 
sity of inditing a paper (not unknown to 
you) in Blackwood, of and concerning Lon- 
don noises, in which, as you recollect, among 
many other particulars, the performances of 
certain fellows in livery, on pieces of hinged 
iron, attached, by the instigation of the devil, 
to house doors, for the disturbance of the in- 
mates, invited my particular attention. 
Happily there are few knockers in Glasgow ; 
but it is nevertheless zat’ efoyy», the city of 
discord. Let us take them one at a time, in 
the order in which they present themselves. 
First, you must make up your mind at this 
seasor of the year, and at three o’clock in 
the morning, when it is difficult to make up 
one’s mind to anything, to the afflicting 
visitation (curse them!) of the waites ; next, 
at about seven, to the yell of “ Caller had- 
dies ;” this double suffering will shortly be 
succeeded by a very peculiar, perfectly 
epichorial, and most distracting method of 
separating dust from carpets (of which more 
anon ;) while you must, at all times, be pre- 
pared for the infernal bagpipe, sileied by 
the blind for the benefit of the deaf, to say 
nothing of the stridulous flute, which it hath 
pleased Pan, Apollo, or Nemesis, hitherto to 
restrain to the classical region of the college. 
All these constitute an experiment in harmo- 
mcs that cannot be enjoyed in imagination! 
Listen (can you help yourself?) to the 
watchman! Every watchman in every 
place is a monster, owing his preferment to 
some nasal or guttural peculiarity ;—a mon- 
ster whom one would too gladly bribe, were 
It possible to corrupt him into silence, or 
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slay, on plea of justifiable homicide. His 
duties here are however more than common- 
ly exhilarating ; wherefore do these excellent 
citizens take pleasure in having the wet 
complexion of the winter day announced to 
them some hours before they rise to enjoy 
it? All tastes are doubtless respectable, 
and the Scotch we know are a matter-of- 
fact people, covetous of precise information 
on all topics, but why convey needless infor- 
mation to one’s pillow, and throw a damp 
over one’s spirits by anticipation ? does not 
every body in Glasgow know that yesterday 
was, and to morrow will be a wet day ? 
The watch-dog in the ney bays and 
barks, or howls, by parorysms; but the de- 
testable functionary in question comes with 
horrid punctuality to assert his impertinent 
vigilance, and compel you to join in it; and 
while, elsewhere, his unwelcome tramp is 
heard but once every hour, here, every half 
hour does he insist on depriving you of the 
best gift of heaven. 

Yet do not suppose that the office of the 
Glasgow watchman is restrained to the ob- 
servations of the single element of water: 
far from unfrequently you are indebted to 
him for the announcement of fire, no Prozi- 
mus Ucalegon forming the excuse. Fire in 
Nelson-street! and then a twist of the in- 
fernal crotalus or rattle, with which the de- 
mon of discord has furnished him! Presently 
another raitle-snake regales you with fire in 
Nile-street! Fire in the Gallowgate ! Fire in 
the Gorbals !—all, a league or two from your 
house, which is not on fire, and does not in- 
intend to be! In short, thewhole corpse, 
catching the signal from one station to an- 
other, you have soon an uproar which could 
not well have been greater when Rome was 
sacked by Brennus and the Gauls! 

That wherever fires are lighted, chimneys 
must be swept, is a proposition that appears 
to require no limitation; but there is a 
“time for all things,” except for sweeping 
chimneys in Glasgow: the singularly mel- 
ancholy invitation of this child of misery is, 
I assert it, to be heard here at all hours; 
nor can you, for your own particular relief, 
curse him and have done with it; for I defy 
anybody to curse a chimney-sweeper from 
the bottom of his heart, though he wake him 
from his most blissful dreams!—no! not 
even when his lugubrious treble is convey- 
ed to your ear through the damp and dreary 
fog of a November morning! on such a 
morning is there anything more depressing 
than the wheezing cough of a consumptive 
chimney-sweeper?—But I am forgetting 
the waites!—What shall we say or not say 
of the waites? those agreeable missionaries 
happily let loose upon us only for a season ? 
—Are not all night noises, especially during 
winter nights, a frightful violence offered to 
nature? To have one’s loyalty appealed 
to, at three o’clock in the morning by the 
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“National Anthem,” would, in truth, (as the 
king is probably sound asleep,) require us to 
be “plus royalistes que le roi.” This cus- 
tom, it is much to be feared, is but a rem- 
nant of those popish abominations which, of 
all British subjects, the Scotch should be the 
least disposed to tolerate. Who would ex- 
pect to find Christmas thus heralded among 
the descendants of the Covenanters? That 
to the mere instinctive love of music is to be 
referred this patronage of a great nuisance, 
I confess myself disinclined to admit. In 
the first place I am rather a disbeliever in 
the subject of Scottish music at all, (a south- 
ern heretic may still incline to the opinion, 
that this divine art came to Holyrood with 
Mary, and expired on the harp of Rizzio :) at 
any rate, music is unwelcome in the hours 
of repose; and when the “ prima quies mor- 
talibus egris incipit,” who would exchange 
wt for the finest voluntary of the organ of 
Haarlem, or the cadences of Pasta herself? 
In some nations, an accumulated gaiety of 
constitution from climate, must, I admit, ex- 
plode, and it breaks forth safely as well as 
naturally into musical utterance ; but does 
the sun sink into the ocean too soon for our 
Venetian revels? or do these inexorable 
perpetrators of uncouth sounds accomplish 
any one purpose, unless it be that, perhaps, 
of comforting the professors of divinity and 
church history, by the recollection, that 
when thus awakened in the night-watches, 
they have no litanies to sing and no mid- 
night masses to perform? We can endure 
the Piperari at Rome: we listen not merely 
without resentment to the shepherd min- 
strels of Calabria, when in the wild and im- 
memorially ancient strains of their native 
mountains, they announce the Advent along 
the moon-lit streets of the Campagna Felice. 
There, the genius loci invites and justifies a 
custom, which here, is an impertinent and 
preposterous anomaly. It is not many nights 
ago that these amiable peripatetics, hearing 
that I had just returned from London by the 
mail, judiciously proceeded to tune their in- 
struments under my particular window, be- 
fore proceeding to the concert itself: I think 
it required a full quarter of an hour before 
the instruments were of one mind: in an- 
other, I should have been out of mine. But 
should this happen again, I will pay them 
back their airs in kind with an air gun. 

If midnight music be not a pleasure, it is 
a penalty—we all object to pay penalties 
unequally imposed ; the thrice-blest, who en- 
joy companionship by night as well as by day, 
may, it is presumed, when thus restored to 
consciousness, console each other, and take 
sweet council together; while those unfor- 
tunates to whom Providence still permits 
the privilege, or appoints the dispensation, 
of lying, if it please them, diagonally in bed, 
must resort toall kinds of curvilinear figures, 
and in vain, forrelief; that married people 








sleep sounder than others, they know very 
well; for me, not in possession of that heroic 
vemedy, (on whatever principle it may ope- 
rate,) 1 have tried all sorts of “poppy and 
mandragora” in vain, nor have I found the 
beautiful invocation of Sophccles in a sin- 
gle instance successful : 

°Ynv ddvvas adans, drve Padyewr, 

evans curv edbors 

evatwy, evarwy aves. 

Seven o’clock! The sleep of exhausted 
sensibility, a poor substitute for that of na- 
ture, now lies heavy on the lids; but a blast 
is about to be blown, to which the trumpet 
of Alecto were a trifle, though its sounds 
pervaded central Italy and penetrated into 
the valley of the Nar!—Oh, if Saint Peter 
could but be induced to remove the pinch of 
his black finger and thumb from the shoul- 
ders of the fish tothe throat of the vocifera- 
tor! One, two, three—ten—twenty,—here 
they come! Hark to that fellow’s Irish 
trachea of no common calibre! I knowit 
is not generally thought that Burking will 
be legalised during the first session of the 
reform parliament, but really an organ of 
that diameter neatly suspended in alcohol, 
would bean acquisition to any museum. 
There is no other chance of getting it; for I 
know, by long experience, that the people 
who make loud noises in the streets never 
die; the cries, and of course the criers, in 
the highways and byways of great cities are 
immortal ;—the blind obviously live for ever; 
and the orbless man who sells boot-laces in 
Piccadilly may have carried on that branch 
of commerce during the Trojan war, when, 
as we may conjecture from a Homeric epi- 
thet or two, the article of leathern thongs 
was much in request. A finer arena for 
the discord in question could not be selected 
than Blythswood Square, of which the four 
sides repeat the various inflexions of une- 
qual voice, with singularly fine effect? As, 
however, in this opera, the female perform- 
ers are not the favourites, and have little 
chance with the males, let me then throw 
out a hint:—the municipal Authorities of 
Glasgow, were they men of any gallantry, 
should really furnish the weaker sex, or at 
any rate one or two of the prima donnas 
employed in this engaging commerce, with 
ship trumpets; the effect would be very 
grand. What! has a shoal of whales invad- 
ed the Clyde?—what! all this explosion 
for haddocks only !—It begins, I said, at sev- 
en; it ends—no! it never ends. Some fons 
of the delicate fish in question have been 
assimilated and identified with the animal 
economy, while the immortal cry of “ Caller 
haddies” affords the assurance that there is 
still aconsiderable stock onhand. Ecoutez! 
—a method has occurred to me by which, as 
far at least as the male sex are concerned, 
the evil under discussion (if it be an evil, 
but perhaps some people like it) might be 
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brought within some bounds of moderation. 
If his Lordship the Provost, and his Baillie 
confraternity, would but consent to educate 
the future heralds of the haddock mart in an 
Italian conservatorio—(and there are many 
vessels in Clyde that trade to Leghorn)— 
the joint assistance of the music-master and 
another functionary would, in a few years, 
furnish the banks of the Clyde (though the 
Irish performers might object to the disci- 
pline) with excellent soprani. 

Eight o’clock;—a lull to the storm! at 
least to that storm; but imagine not that 
you shall even now enjoy tranquillity, and 
sleep one little hour in peace !—carpets are 
to be beaten.—Oh, that the loom in which 
that dust-retaining web is wrought had nev- 
er been invented! The small battery of 
these accursed sharp-shooters now opens at 
either corner of the square; clatter, clatter, 
clatter, for a ful] quarter of an hour, without 
amoment’s repose, by Shrewsbury clock! 
The interesting delegates who execute this 
order of domestic despotism, thick-legged, 
red-elbowed, loosely-zoned, sub-masculine 
figures—are perfect adepts; the rhythm is 
faultless; time is rigorously kept. You 
might wait for the dissipation of the cloud 
they raise, in the hope of beholding the 
Venus it might conceal; experience has 
taught me not to do so; and, with a certain 
quantity of cotton in my ears, and imperfect- 
ly articulated maledictions on my lips, I only 
wait for the slowly retiring step of the per- 
spiring damsels with their folded carpets 
under their arms. I had almost forgotten to 
say, and it would have been an important 
omission, that the criers of Belfast /lma- 
nacks are among the vocal performers of 
this city. The months consist of the same 
number of days at Belfast as elsewhere; 
the predictions are as true ; but the popular- 
ity of the Belfast Almanack consists in its 
being sold for a penny, and its not being 
Sletri by a red stamp. Accidents and offen- 
ces are here recommended to public sympa- 
thy or indignation by harmonies composed 
on the respective emergencies ; a shipwreck 
in the Clyde employs and feeds a dozen 
very large mouths; the diffusion of any ca- 
lamity through Glasgow is always a reg- 
ular cantilena for two voices; a murder 
keeps many wretches alive for another week, 
and the suspension of one man’s respiration 
by the hangman, prodigiously accelerates 
that function in some of his blackguard sur- 
vivors. The last noise that it occurs to me 
to mention, but it is not peculiar to Glasgow, 
is that of bells. I was going to say hang all 
bells! but that is precisely the reverse of 
my wish. This hateful instrument (that is 
when its calibre is beyond that of a sheep- 
bell or your Spanish muleteers’) is of high 
antiquity. Would that the invention had 
perished with the inventor! Every estab- 
lished church has its gong—not always “ flat,” 
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though “stale and unprofitable.” He that 
hath heard, as I have heard, the unearthly 
voice of the muezzin from the minaret, may 
think, as I do, that tintinnabulary noise is 
not the happiest citation to the house of 
prayer. The pagan temples were frequent- 
ed without any summons; people go to 
change and market without bells to call 
them; thev find their way to the opera, or 
to the agreeable dinner party, without clocks 
or alarums. Bells in taverns are really use- 
ful, and accordingly, in Scotland, out of the 
great cities, you seldom find them; as to 
the church bells here, they sound as if they 
were mufiled in wet blankets, and ringing a 
knell at the sun’s funeral! 

The ancilla genus is very scarce and in- 
different in Glasgow. Your neat, succinct 
lady’s maid, your comely nursery-maid of 
the Green Park, who hath learned to keep 
her eye on the little wretches she conducts, 
and yetcan occasionally afford her ear to 
any conversation that may interest her,— 
this sort of thing does not exist in Glasgow. 
As to the mere nudity of the lower extremi- 
ties, for which the handmaidens of this city 
are conspicuous, were it without the re- 
proach of nastiness, why as your taste and 
mine have been exercised a little on classi- 
cal models, we are not likely to be offended : 
au contraire, while it recalls primeval man- 
ners, and puts you in mind of the Odyssey, 
it has, as I occasionally observe, certain 
agrémens. Shoes and stockings are mon- 
strous inventions; and I should say, that the 
noiseless step of a well-turned naked foot 
on Brussels or Turkey carpet would be very 
agreeable, and a decided improvement in our 
domestic interior; a positive refinement! 
It is pretty, too, (this foot,) on the turf or 
heather—very pretty! while it positively 
offends when trampling in mud, or lacerated 
by gravel. 

Now, how do you like Glasgow? Are 
you satisfied that chez nous more than one 
sense is in more than one way assailed ? 
Shall I warn you from the fleshers, all blood 
and brains, like the cave of Polyphemus ? 
from the poulterers, where, while you are 
negociating for oe solitary partridge, you 
may be surprise 
at the cry 

Of some strong turkey in its agony *? 
from the confectioners, under the special pat- 
ronage of Libitina, as I conjecture from the 
popular affiche in all of them, of funeral 
biscuits 2 from the unscavengered street- 
crossings, which even voluntary alms would 
indemnify for cleansing? from contact, if 
you can help it, with the descendants of the 
old Numidian family of Tacfarinas} (the 
bakers), who walk arm in arm, ard contest 








* _________ the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.—Don Juan. 
t Tacfurinas.—Tacit. Annal. 
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the wall with you passim, but chiefly at the 
cross. 

It is hard to quit an inexhaustible subject, 
but I must conclude ; and may, or may not, 
in my next, slightly perstringe the manners 
and anti-cheerful peculiarities of Glasgow. 
In a capacity for conversation, in acquaint- 
ance with its gentle laws, in indulgence for 
its latitudes, the people of this part of Scot- 
land have made very inconsiderable pro- 
gress; the playfulness of the social hour 
you had better not expect, and far better not 
undertake to promote: the matter-of-factists 
will put down as your sober opinion, and the 
guide of your conduct, the ezea wregoerta in- 
spired by the festivity of the hour, the La- 
Jitte before you, or the lady by your side. 

The Sunday here is most sabbatically 
kept. They shut up the only promenade 
which in the opening spring possesses the 
least amenity, the Botanic Gardens, and 
prevent some scores of people from rejoicing 
among the most beautiful and consoling of 
the works of God, in order that the one or two 
attendants may go to church, that is, to lis- 
ten to—mais que voulez-vous? I dare say 
some of the wtras would prevent the seed 
from germinating, or the herb from bursting 
its vegetable bonds on Sunday, if it depend- 
ed upon them. I once knew an old woman 
who shut up her cock together with his 
concubines—(she should first have separated 
them)—every Sunday in a dark cellar, to 
perform penance, before she went to church. 
In this horrid place, every Sabbath brings a 
suspension of all that makes other dull 
places tolerable. Few walk; none venture 
to mount a horse; the steam-vessel lies like 
a sleeping water-fowl on the beautiful Clyde ; 
the poor mechanic cannot, if he would, ven- 
tilate his lungs, or refresh his wife and chil- 
dren on its pure waters; pent up in his 
close or vennal, amidst the fomites of fever 
and dysentery, he must make the best of 
it. Othe horrors of a Scottish Sabbath in its 
cities! What penances will not men im- 
pose on their own consciences !—and the 
results? Je n’en sais rien. But I know 
that the Christian exercise of voice com- 
monly called scandal is not less practised 
here than elsewhere, and observe that the 
citizen of the Clyde pursues his diurnal in- 
terests with certainly not less intensity of 
purpose than other people. The same 
average quantity of solid virtue and social 
worth may, must exist here, as in other 
places, but I will say that the virtue is some- 
what less seductive, and the social disposi- 
tion, perhaps in the situation of the kernel 
of a very hard nut, which must first be brok- 
en, and which all will not take the trouble 
to break. 

On the whole, I own that I should not 
quite like to leave my bones under one of 
the huge cast-iron sares which you see 
placed over the tombs. These safes are 


Paganini’s Fiddle. 








grilles of great solidity and large dimensions, 
which, on the first inspection, suggest 9 
suitable accommodation for an extengiye 
menagerie ; you seem to have a right to ex- 
pect the muzzle of a lion or the formidable 
claw of a tiger to protrude from beneath, 
Adieu, then, till we meet in spring to enjoy 
our pleasant walk along the Boulevards, 
I remain, dear Vernon, 
Yours affectionately, 
Henry D’Arcy. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 


FROM MELEAGER. 
As Love was fluttering through the azure sky, 
He saw, delighted saw, Timarion’s eye : 
Straight he renounced the regions of the air, 
And settled, rested, dwelt for ever there. 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN, 
Drink, as I drink, rosy wine ; 
Sing, as I sing, comrade mine ; 
Toast, asI toast mine, thy fair; 
Wreathe, as I wreathe mine, thy hair. 
Now I’m mad, be mad with me: 
Some time I’ll be wise with thee. 


PLATO (MOST PROBABLY, THE PHILOSOPHER.) 
Thou gazest on the stars, my star, 
Thyself a brighter being far ! 
Oh, that I could become that heaven 
To which thine admiration’s given, 
Then would mine eyes in myriads shine 
And multiply their gaze on thine! 


THE SAME. 

On a Statue of Pan playing on the Pipe. 
Hushed be the whispering leaves, the murmuring rill, 
The mingled bleatings of the flock be still. 
From Pan’s own pipe the magic sound proceeds, 
His moist lip running o’er the row of reeds. 
The nymphs around him close, a graceful band ; 
Stopp’d in mid dance, the tiptoe Dryads stand. 


PAGANINI’S FIDDLE. 


“ll cantar, che nell anima, si sente.""—Petrarch. 
“This must be spirit music, good my Lord!” — Tempest. 


Wuar traveller who has ever visited 
“Genoa la Superba” can forget the Strada 
Balbi, with its marble palaces, its bright 
frescos, and hanging orange groves? Who 
can forget that clear blue sky, whose tints 
are reflected in the Mediterranean, and 
whose heat is tempered by the “aria mari- 
na” which there so gratefully refreshes the 
southern atmosphere? Bright and sunny as 
the picture is, still, like all others, it has 
its reverse ; and some of the narrow lanes, 
which lie in the vicinity of this magnificent 
street, present, as if by way of contrast, 
scenes of dirt, desolation, and wretched- 
ness, unequalled even in any of the Italian 
cities. 
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In one of these miserable byways, in 1810, 
the period at which our story commences, 
Nicolo Paganini, the violinist “par excel- 
lence,” whose name has since been borne 
upon the wings of Fame throughout all 
Europe, and who has been deemed, in the 
judgment of the musical world, unrivalled 
and supreme in the arcana of his art, dwelt 
in poverty, unnoticed and unknown. He 
was the inhabitant of one of the poorest 
shops in the “vicolo,” or narrow lane, and 
barely obtained enough by working as a 
musical instrument-maker to support him- 
self and his aged mother, who for many 
years had been his sole companion. For 
some time past their circumstances had 
been gradually declining, and the little pat- 
rimony bequeathed to Paganini by his father 
had been dissipated and exhausted, so that 
the poor Genoese had been reduced from 
comparative independence to obtain his 
daily bread by his daily labour. This had 
not always been the case. The little shop 
of Paganini had at one time exhibited an 
appearance of comfort, and even wealth; 
he and his mother Brigitta had been decent- 
ly clad; and as there were not many trades- 
men in Genoa who followed the same oc- 
cupation, he had obtained a tolerable liveli- 
hood. At that period he might regularly 
have been seen working cheerfully at the 
door of his little habitation, gaily humming 
some of the favourite airs of his native city, 
and repaying with interest the good-hu- 
moured jokes of the Genoese damsels, who 
often raised their veils in passing to gaze 
upon his thin, ungainly figure, and wild, 
spirit-like face. But all his bright prospects 
of independence had been clouded; and 
one unfortunate calamity seemed to doom 
him to continued melancholy and to hope- 
less poverty—he had become the victim of 
monomania; a devoted prey to one un- 
changeable idea, which haunted him night 
and day, and whose impulses he blindly 
followed, regardless of the privations he 
might suffer or give rise to. His poor mo- 
ther, deeply afflicted at seeing him thus 
dissipate his substance, in vain entreated 
him not to reduce her to misery. Her sup- 
plications were disregarded, sometimes un- 
heard, and her son continued to neglect his 
ordinary occupation; so that by degrees all 
his savings, his stock in trade, his furniture, 
and even his very clothes, were swallowed 
up in the expenses incurred by the futile 
experiments which his monomania induced 
him to make. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that if there had been any chance 
of his attaining his object, Paganini had 
hit upon an excellent speculation. Having 
in his possession a violin of the celebrated 
Mantuan maker, Tartini, for which sever- 
ai amateurs had offered him extravagant 
prices, the idea of imitating the excellercies 
of a. maker a flashed across his 
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mind. He calculated, fairly enough, that if 
he could produce a violin, copied from his 
model with mathematical exactness, formed 
of a similar description of wood, and colour- 
ed and varnished in a similar manner, his 
instrument would fully equal the original in 
tone and value. In spite, however, of all 
his endeavours, he always discovered some 
trifling differences between the copy and 
the model—some indefinitely slight distinc- 
tions which rendered it necessary to com- 
mence the work overagain. Thus the poor 
instrument-maker seemed destined to the 
endless task of constructing new violins, and 
of making infinitely close approximations to, 
without ever reaching, the perfection which 
he aimed at. At last, after many experi- 
ments, Paganini’s original idea became 
somewhat modified; he had completed a 
violin which, to all appearance, was a per- 
fect copy of the Tartini, and which, never- 
theless, was so wholly inferior to it, that Pa- 
ganini began to suspect that some element 
of a superior nature, some intellectual es- 
sence above his reach, existed in the com- 
position of that chef-d’euvre of violins. 
“Who knows,” said he, raising his tall, thin 
figure, and fixing his dark, unearthly eyes 
upon a Genoese professor, who endeavoured 
to solve his problem by some new applica- 
tion of the theory of sound,—* Who knows 
whether I should not seek, out of the pale 
of this gross material world, the solution of 
my doubts? Words are the representatives 
of ideas, are they not? Well then, when I 
speak of the soul of music which dwells 
within my violin, perhaps I may have unwit- 
tingly mentioned the obstacle which retards 
me ; perhaps there may be a soul of music! 
What think you, Signor?” The Professor, 
with an inward conviction of the madness 
of poor Paganini, only answered by shaking 
his head in that oracular, Lord Burleighstyle, 
which means everything or nothing, and left 
the shop, while Paganini continued solilo- 
quising. “ Aye,the soul of music! but how 
is that spirit to be invoked, and to what in- 
cantations will it prove submissive ? I have 
heard of one Mozart, a German, who has 
effected wondrous music with a zauberfléte, 
(a magic flute,) why should there not be also 
amagic violin? Let me consider now.” His 
head sunk on his breast, and he only became 
the more deeply buried in his speculations. 

One day a customer, who brought him a 
fiddle-bow to have it repaired, forgot in his 
shop a book, which remained there unre- 
claimed for some time. Paganini, in his 
hours of leisure, which were rare, (for when 
his hands were not engaged in manual la- 
bour his poor visionary brains were at work,) 
turned over the leaves. It was one of those 
respectable monuments of Florentine pa- 
tience which the press of Messer Giulio 
Aliberti produced in the seventeenth centu- 
ry—the prototype of the modern Encyclo- 
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pedias and Societies for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. The authorof the work, which 
thus fell into Paganini’s hands, modestly 
professed his intention to treat “de omnibus 
rebus, and also of many other things,” and 
certainly did his best to fulfil his profession 
by making his book, like Lord Brougham’s 
head, a universal repertorium! ‘There a 
chapter upon the best form of government 
was to be found beside one upon the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins of Cologne ; and a receipt 
for making Cyprus wine was followed by a 
dissertation on the Council of Trent. As 
Paganini indolently turned over its leaves, 
the words “ Transmigration of Souls ” sud- 
denly met his eye. He started up in ecsta- 
cy, feeling that his hour was come, and that 
the great secret which he had so long sought, 
and sought for in vain, was on the point of 
being revealed to him. He devoured the 
chapter, which contained merely an account 
of the Indian doctrine of the Metempsycho- 
sis; and conceiving that a new light had 
burst in upon him, occupied himself in mak- 
ing preparations for the great physiological 
experiment, which he hoped would soon 
crown his efforts. 

Three months after Paganini had perused 
the volume which had so deeply attracted 
his attention, and had become imbued with 
the idea of the eternal transmigration of 
souls, through animate and inanimate bodies, 
thus convincing himself of the possibility of 
animating an inanimate violin, the interior 
of the little shop which he inhabited pre- 
sented a strange and unusual scene. It was 
one o’clock inthe morning; not a sound was 
to be heard in the devoted streets of Genoa; 
and then, in a small apartment behind his 
shop, whose darkness was only rendered vis- 
ible by one small lamp, lay Brigitta Pagani- 
ni, the mother of our artist, in the pangs of 
her last hour, upon the very same black 
leather bed on which, thirty years before, 
her son Nicolo had been brought into the 
world. We would not, however, insinuate 
for a moment, that Paganini had murdered 
his mother for the sake of establishing his 
theory. No; he had not as yet reached so 
high a degvee of apathetic philosophy. The 
respectable old lady was only dying of a 
cancer, which she had rendered inveterate 
by copious doses of rosolia. There she lay, 
a prey to all the agonies which that torturing 
disease inflicts upon its victims, speechless, 
and only giving evidence of her existence 
by deep and painful groans ; and beside the 
bed stood her son Nicolo, pale but determin- 
ed,—unnerved by the pangs of which he 
was witness,—not one tear glistening in 
his eyes,—not one muscle of his face exhib- 
iting an expression of sympathy. No: all 
his faculties were absorbed in watching the 
expiring woman, while he applied to her dy- 
ing lips a long leathern tube connected with 
the violin lying upon the table. 
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At fifty-two minutes and some seconds 
past one the respiration of poor Brigitta sud. 
denly ceased; her pulse stopped,—her eye 
became fixed ;—and her son, almost shout- 
ing for joy, having received her last breath 
in the tube, hermetically stopped the en- 
trance, and forced the dying sigh down the 
leathern passage into the body of the violin, 
This, it is hardly necessary to inform our 
readers, was the experiment over which Pa- 
ganini had so long pondered. This was the 
impious attempt which, with the heartless- 
ness of ambition, he made to imprison the 
soul of his respectable mother in the bowels 
of a violin. Happily, however, the superhu- 
man experiment was frustrated. The In- 
dian philosophers, who fancied the last sigh, 
the anima ultima, to be synonimous with the 
soul, had misled him through their false sys- 
tem of metaphysics. The human soul has 
other modes of reaching the regions of eter- 
nal misery or bliss than through the medium 
of human respiration ; and the result of the 
experiment was to imprison, not the soul, 
but the ghost, the surviving human breath 
of the estimable Brigitta, in the fiddle of her 
son. It must not, however, be imagined 
that such audaciotis tampering with the 
things of the invisible world were unattend- 
ed with evil to the bold experimenter. At 
the moment when the great effort was ac- 
complished, and the ghost was heard flut- 
tering for freedom against the sides of the 
violin, Paganini, exhausted by the efforts 
which he had made, and the emotions which 
he had experienced, sunk lifeless upon the 
floor, and remained there until the sun was 
already high in the heavens. 

When he recovered, it was only by ‘slow 
degrees that the transactions of the night 
were presented to his mind. With a slow 
and trembling step he approached the bed 
upon which his mother lay. He closed her 
eyes, which seemed to regard him with a 
melancholy and reproachful glance; and 
then, throwing aside all thoughts of repen- 
tance, rushed in ecstacy to the table on 
which the violin lay, and, gently touching 
the strings, ascertained, from the soothing 
spiritual sounds which issued from it, that 
his experiment had not been without effect. 
His violin had at length become a some- 
thing more than human! 

Gradually, and by awful degrees, did Pa- 
ganini venture to make use of the magic 
power which he had thus acquired. The 
place in which the incantation had been 
performed grew hateful to him: he quitted 
Genoa, where he had become an object of 
suspicion and envy, and went to exhibit his 
magic violin upon the more extensive thea- 
tres of Rome and Nanles. Everywhere his 
music produced the most astonishing effects ; 
everywhere he was heard with the deepest 
rapture, his performance striking even the 
most jealous of his rivals dumb with admi- 
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ration. At Rome he had the honour of a 
private audience with the Pope at the Qui- 
rinal Palace, and had the incredibly religious 
audacity to perform upon the spirit of his 
mother for the entertainment of Pius VII. 
and a select conclave of Cardinals. The 
Pontiff, after consulting Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
pronounced the music to be heavenly !—a 
judgment which the reader must needs re- 
gard as a striking proof of Papal fallibility, 
as the spirit of Brigitti was not in heaven, 
and, at best, was subject to all the tortures 
of a musical purgatory,—now groaning in 
the de profundis of a bass, and now hurried 
aloft into the aérial wailings of 8 in altissimo. 
Her voice is particularly observable in his & 
flats. However, Paganini departed from 
Rome covered with honours; and at Na- 
ples his success was still more remarkable. 
The King assigned a suite of apartments in 
the Caserta Palace for his use. The Laz- 
zaroni, awakened from their usual “dolce 
far niente,” pointed him out to each other 
in the streets, “Ecco il gran sonatore ;” 
and, better than all, the Opera-house was 
crowded to suffocation every night of his 
performance, and crowns and sonnets were 
showered upon his head. Little did the 
Roman Pontiff, or the amateurs of the San 
Curlo, think, while they listened to the un- 
earthly tones of the enchanted instrument, 
that it was spirit music sounded in their 
ears,—that it was the injured spirit of the 
imprisoned Brigitta pleading in plaintive 
tones for her release. 

At length, thanks to the newspapers and 
M. Laporte, the fame of Paganini reached 
the good city of London, where higher re- 
wards than even those in the Arabian tale 
await the inventor of a new pleasure, and 
where novelty calls down a golden shower 
more surely than the conductor attracts the 
electric fluid. Money was all-powerful in 
the soul of the Italian, and to London he 
went; passing, however, through Paris, 
where he had the good fortune of “ assist- 
ing” at a grand review of the National 
Guard by Louis Philippe, one or two 
“émeutes,” and about a dozen concerts. 
At London Paganini at last arrived; and 
there his unhallowed thirst for fame and 
gold was doomed to experience some fore- 
taste of its punishment. It is true that his 
concerts were well attended; his name was 
the topic of every tongue; enterprising 
booksellers puffed his pseudo-biographies ; 
grave physiologists wrote essays upon his 
physical organization ; his face and figure 
disfigured every printshop; and sentimen- 
tal young ladies (there is no nation more ro- 
manesque than the English) laid their be- 
witching selves, and still more bewitching 
fortunes at his feet! Even the barriers of 
the exclusives fell at his approach! He was 
feted at Lady Y. ’s and the Duke of 
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soul, managers vied in offering him the 

hugest engagements ! 

Sed medio de fonte leporum 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat.” 

“ Amidst the roses fierce repentance rears her 

snaky crest.” 

While the triumph of the violinist was at 

its highest, the cup of pleasure, for a time, 

was dashed from his guilty lips. At his 

last concert in the Haymarket, an old Ge- 

noese, the butler of the Sardinian Ambas- 
sador, happened to be present. He had 

known “dans les beaux jours de sa jeun- 
esse,” under the bright sky of Italy, Brigitta 
Paganini; he had known and passionately 
loved her ; and the recollections of his early 
attachment had never been obliterated from 
his susceptible bosom. When the first 
sounds of Paganini’s violin reached his ears, 
he started in amazement; a thousand recol- 
lections of youth, of home, of happiness, of 
the smiles and tears of former years, were 
excited by the plaintive tones of his early 
love issuing from the fiddle. Human nature 
could not support the shock, and old Pietro 
fainted. Some of his fellow-domestics, it is 
true, accused him of having swallowed at 
dinner too large a portion of that pernicious 
potation, so pleasing to Londoners, called 
gin: but Pietro stoutly maintained the next 
morning (for on the fatal evening he had 
been carried to bed in the most affecting 
state,) that his emotion had not been occa- 
sioned by any earthly spirit, but by the 
heavenly spirit of his long-lost Brigitta. He 
immediately proceeded to 22, Regent-street, 
demanded an interview with Paganini, ap- 
proached him with tottering steps, and, in a 
hollow voice, demanded, “Where is thy 
mother?” This question overcame the 
shattered nerves of the conscience-stricken 
fiddler. He glared unutterable things,— 
struck his forehead frantically, — rushed 
from the room, with his fiddle-case under 
his arm; locked the door upon the astonish- 
ed Pietro,—ordered post-horses instantly,— 
and quitted England never to return. 

Such, at least, was his intention; but the 
love of gold is stronger than the love of one’s 
mother, oreven than the dread of her ghost. 
At any rate, all the Genoese think so, and 
some few Englishmen; otherwise so many 
good lessons in childhood and one’s copy- 
book would not be so soon forgotten by the 
dealers in bank-notes and _fiddle-notes, 
News was brought to Paganini that Pietro, 
not many hours after his interview with 
him, had died of a locked jaw, and that his 
notion of the maternal spirit had been look- 
ed upon by the incredulous English as the 
fancy of a disordered brain. - Paganini 
sighed; looked at his strong box; gave a 
few ducats to the church of St. Siri for the 
repose of his mother’s soul! (so inconsistent 
is superstition ;) and set off again with that 
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. “With this sauce,” says the Almanach 
des Gourmands, speaking we forget of what 
exquisite condiment, “a man might eat his 
father.” 

“With this temptation,” quoth Paganini, 
looking at a fresh draft on a banker, with a 
groan betwixt rapture and remorse, “a man 
may, and must, play the devil with the ghost 
of his mother.” 


THE RUINED LAIRD. 


“Wruar ’ill that be, Mrs. Greme ?” 

“What, Aberfoy ?” 

“De’il take it, woman, have ye no gota 
pair of cars to yer head? What’s that 
skirling and screaming among the bairns ?” 

“Why, how can I tell? they’re always 
screaming and fighting. I suppose the boys 
have quarrelled ;—or, maybe, they’re teasing 
Jeanie——” 

“Weel, weel, take yere own way, Mrs. 
Greme ; but it’s little comfort to a man to 
see the mother of his children, and the 
mistress of his house, lie daudling on a fine 
sofa, instead of being up and about, bestir- 
ring herself (there again! hear till’t,) and 

reventing the little leisure poor means 
eave him from being spent (there again!) in 
flitching at the servants and correcting the 
bairns. It’s no for a reproach I say it, Mrs. 
Greme, but Aberfoy was a different place 
when my mother saw the sun rise every 
morn on Bencruach, and wanted no grum- 
blin’ lady’s-maid to draw away the curtain 
and show when it was day-light.” 

The speaker was a dark, stout-made, 
handsome-looking man of about five-and- 
forty, dressed in a green plaid waistcoat and 
shooting-jacket; in his hand he held a 
erg advertising a show of cattle to be 

eld at some distance from Aberfoy, the 
particulars of which he . had vainly attempt- 
ed to master during the succession of dis- 
cordant noises which had finally provoked 
him to address his wife. On this lady he 
bent an angry and cortemptuous look; but 
he might as well have attempted to frown 
away the rain from his harvest-field, as 
indolence from the nature of Mrs. Greme 
of Aberfoy. He might have sworn, storm- 
ed, scolded, till doomsday; she knew he 
would not beat her, and she was just the 
sort of woman who dreaded, or rather heed- 
ed, nothing else. Ten years since both 
thought they had done a most satisfactory 
thing in getting married. The laird of 
Aberfoy (who, up to that period, when the 
death of his father left him master of the 
small and barren, but beautiful place of that 
name, had scarcely ever been sixty miles 
from home) encountered his future bride at 
Bath,—to which place he had gone to con- 
vey a crooked and sickly sister; and as he 
had been chiefly accustomed to draw his 
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notions of female manners from this, and 
three other more robust and consequently 
more active sisters, he immediately, with 
the natural caprice of a man’s heart, decid- 
ed that there was a charm in the languid 
grace of the young West Indian widow, 

he had all the gentle sweetness of hig 
sister Nanny, without the painful deformity 
and feebleness which made that gentleness 
seem only part of the disease. She had 
the gaiety of Catherine,—the beauty of 
Margaret,—the magnificent figure of Ellen, 
without the loud, shrill laugh, the tanned 
and harsh complexion, the horse and foot 
activity, which distinguished these young 
ladies. They were all well and comfortably 
married in Scotland: Nanny was well and 
comfortably settled at Bath, and the small 
annuity secured to her for which his father’s 
will had especially provided: why should 
he not marry the divine West Indian, whose 
sleepy Creole eyes, so “darkly, deeply, 
beautifully blue,” were always turned upon 
him, and whose indolent smile had such 
inexpressible witchery in it? There was 
no just cause or impediment; and there 
was a temptation, besides, in the knowledge 
that the widow, who had but been a wife a 
year and a half, had inherited great part of 
her husband’s property. 

Greme of Aberfoy, though poor himself, 
had what is technically termed “ great ex- 
pectations.” His uncle, Sir Douglas Greme, 
was one of the proudest of Scotland’s proud 
baronets: his castle stood on an eminence, 
and every inmate held his or her head pro- 
portionably high ; his shooting tracts were 
large, he could afford the diversion of deer- 
stalking to any friends he pleased, and it 
was rumoured that he actually preferred 
that they should succeed in bringing down 
a deer; an enthusiasm which all proprietors 
of deer-forests are said not to share. He 
was a kind landlord, a keen sportsman, a 
great breeder of cattle, and was suspected 
of winking at the distilling of whiskey on 
his wild mountainous estate; and he was 
withal one of the most obstinate men who 
ever wore tartan. Such as he was, virtues 
and faults, Greme of Aberfoy loved him 
with the strong love of habit, and thought 
him the only great man in his Majesty's 
dominions; and from the time he was an 
infant, and rode round the hall on the large 
Newfoundland dog, to the days when he 
carried his rifle in company with Sir Doug- 
las, nothing but kindly words had passed 
between them; and still, as years rolled by, 
the increased respect and interest evinced 
by the Highland tenantry, and the increased 
puffiness of the sighs breathed by the fair 
and fat wife of the sturdy Baronet, (sighs of 
regret and disappointment,) pointed him out 
more clearly as the heir to the honours and 
estate of the haughty Greme. This was 
pleasing prospect, and one which could not fail 
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to have — with the West Indian widow ; 
who, after duly considering that so kind a 
brother must make an easy husband, that the 
air of Scotland would brace her nerves and 
spirits, and that he certainly was devotedly 
attached to her, languidly imposed silence 
on some envious spinster of Bath who was 
remarking on the broad Scotch in which that 
attachment was expressed, and declared her 
resolution to become Mrs. Greme of Aberfoy. 

What a pity it is that some transmuting 

wer, such as the witches and fairies of 
old possessed, cannot be exercised over 
those individuals who wish mutually to bind 
themselves in an indissoluble bond! What 
a pity that a change (not, indeed, of the same 
gay nature, but equally great and complete 
with that of the chrysalis) cannot take place in 
the mind and temper of each of the “happy 
couple” about to be united. "hen, perhaps, 
those “days of disappointment,” to which 
Rosamond’s blue jar bears so close a resem- 
blance, might be spared the pained hearts 
of many worthy and amiable individuals, 
fond of choosing exactly what will not suit 
them, and of grumbling afterwards at what 
cannot be undone;—then many a bitter 
mortification might be warded off from those 
who find most of what were charms in the 
lover’s eyes, resolve themselves into faults 
in the opinion of the husband. The merry- 
hearted girl would not then be snubbed for 
her giddiness, nor the graceful, lounging, 
fine-lady-bride scolded for her indolence. 
The magician’s wand should reverse every 
quality in the self-same hour that the wed- 
ding ceremony was performed. 

O Love! false mirage of our deceiving 
life, why dost thou hide from our dazzled 
eyes the sands of the desart over which we 
have to travel? Why dost thou create in 
the distance that vision of a cool and quiet 
resting-place—a living fountain of joy ? 
Lo! as we tread, it vanisheth before us, 
and the burning plague settles in heart and 
brain: there is no freshness in our youth— 
No spirit in our hope !—Be still, complaining 
voice !—Were the fulness of love to be 
found on earth, what soul would spread its 
wings towards heaven? weary with wander- 
ing over the earth in search of a home, 
which all seek, and none may ever find ! 

The magician’s wand had not been exer- 
cised over Mr. and Mrs. Greme of Aberfoy, 
and the consequence was, that they shortly 
became less pleasing to each other. The 
indolence which had been so captivating in 
the Creole widow was exceedingly incon- 
venient in the Highland laird’s wife; and 
the patience which Mrs. Greme had seen 
so unfailing in the case of the feeble and 
deformed Nanny seemed entirely lost when 
it was taxed by her own graceful, well-pro- 
portioned self;—as years rolled by, too, Mrs. 
Greme grew less graceful—less well-pro- 


and six years of utter inactivity, combined 
to change 


“ The form that was fashioned as light as a fay’s” 


to acorpulence anything but becoming in 
the eyes of Aberfoy; anda neglect of her 
once carefully-studied toilette,—-that first 
symptom of dissatisfaction in an indolent and 
silly woman,—deteriorated from a beauty 
naturally evanescent. But these would have 
been “ trifles light as air” in the sight of her 
husband, had she happened to please Sir 
Douglas and Lady Greme. To his morti- 
fication, surprise, disappointment, despair, 
not only she did not please, but she was 
positively an offence to their eyes—a thorn 
in their sides—an object of dislike and con- 
tempt. Greme of Aberfoy knew his uncle’s 
predjudices well enough to be aware that 
the bare fact of his wife not being a Scotch- 
woman, and being chosen without reference 
to any one’s taste but his own, would make 
the introduction of the divine West Indian, 
as he expressed it, “a kittle task ;” and he 
frankly explained his. hopes that she would 
take pains, and his fears that she might fail in 
making herself as adored as he desired by 
his dear uncle. And his lady, as her head 
rested on his shoulder, raised her sleepy 
southern eyes, and smiled one of those slow, 
fond, languid smiles, by which she was in 
the habit of expressing her assent without 
the trouble of saying“ Yes.” Evidently, she 
would attempt to please; and, attempting 
it, how could she fail ? 

Poor Aberfoy! he had not reflected, that 
doting parents rearing their last child, a train 
of black slaves, a host of yellow lovers, an 
indulgent husband, and, finally, a wealthy 
widowhood, were not exactly efficient 
schools of preparation for teaching his love- 
ly wife’s will to bend to that of strangers ; 
nor did he sufficiently consider that she was 
the less likely to make allowance for the 
peculiar pride of birth common to all his 
countrymen, and especially observable in 
Sir Douglas, as she really did not know who 
was her great-grandfather, or whether she 
ever had one. A faint attempt at concilia- 
tion on Mrs. Greme’s part was followed by 
mutual disgust and mutual coldness between 
the relations. Aberfoy found that gentle- 
ness of manner can be, and very frequently 
is, accompanied by determined obstinacy ; 
and when his eldest son was born, it was a 
matter of hesitation and discussion whether 
the laird of the little place should ride over 
tothe baronet’s castle (where they had ceased 
to visit) to communicate the tidings, or 
whether they should await in sullen silence 
the notice which might be taken of the event 
by the family. It was not interest, it was 
not ambition, which prompted the decision 
to which the laird came, as he bent above 
his new-born infant’s cradle,—it was the 





portioned. Three successive confinements, 


father which woke in his heart, and made 
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him yearn to show the proud old man his 
beautiful boy ; and he went. 

A temporary reconciliation was the re- 
sult ; and, for some time, things went pretty 
smoothly, with the exception of the loss of 
Mrs. Greme’s West Indian property, which 
hurricanes, mismanagement, and rascally 
agents had reduced to an empty vision. At 
the time, this loss was little heeded. Mrs. 
Greme herself, feeling no diminution of her 
daily comforts, wrapped in the same shawls, 
lying on the same sofa, bore the news with 
great equanimity ; and Aberfoy, intent on 
regaining his uncle’s good-will, thought 
nothing of importance but as it related to 
this grand object, and took the occasional 
sneers at the do-nothingness of his once 
worshipped wife with a calm philosophy, in 
which sympathy in his uncle’s irritation, and 
consciousness of the truth of his uncle’s se- 
vere remarks, seemed to be far more promi- 
nent than any wish to defend or excuse the 
defects commented upon. 

But the time came when the deceitful 
calm, broken only at intervals by slight 
breezes, was to give place to the storm and 
shipwreck. Sir Douglas, in vouchsafing 
once more to smile on his offending nephew 
for the sake of the little pledge before-men- 
tioned, had arrogated to himself all the pri- 
vileges of father, mother, grandfather and 
grandmother, uncle and guardian, in one. 
His natural obstinacy seemed to have found 
a constant subject of exercise. Whether the 
point to be decided were great or small,— 
the choice of the young Greme’s future 
profession, or of the day’s dinner of broth or 
pap,—equally authoritative, equally deter- 
mined, was the sturdy Sir Douglas. An 
unhappy difference—a mad disinclination on 
the part of Mrs. Greme to the clan tartan, 
and an expressed wish to substitute the 
royal Stuart as a proper dress for her boy, 
caused an open breach. Sir Douglas was 
bitter and haughty beyond even his usual 
manner ;—Mrs. Greme was sick, peevish, 
and looking forward to the birth of another 
littleGreme. High words were exchanged; 
and Aberfoy had the satisfaction, as he flung 
open the door on his return from shooting, 
to hear his languid, passive beauty’s thanks 
to God “that she could afford to dress her 
child without depending on Sir Douglas,” 
followed up by a bitter execration, pro- 
nounced by the baronet on his own immor- 
tal soul, for having ever been fool enough to 
countenance and protect the daughter of a 
black,—and a command that she would forth- 
with remove herself, her child, and all that 
belonged to her, from the castle which her 
presence had polluted, and her Tartan pre- 
dilection disgraced. The quarrel may ap- 
pear ridiculous—the cause inadequate—the 
conduct of both parties improbable ; but 
those only who have witnessed it can vouch 
for the intense fury produced by slight 
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causes, where mutual disinclination and 
strong prejudice give every word a double 
force to wound, and make every action an 
offence. 

Many years had passed away between 
the date of this dispute and the disturbing 
squalls of the three children, with which we 
opened our narrative. Many changes had 
taken place. Mrs. Greme had grown fatter, 
more indolent, and more complaining, with 
occasional fits of sullenness to vary her ex- 
istence. Aberfoy’s luxuriant black hair was 
pas. remy to be much sprinkled with grey, 
and his figure was losing the air of strength 
and activity it had formerly possessed; he 
had taken greatly to drinking, and gave way 
to sudden fits of passion, the vehemence of 
which was sometiines fearful. His frank, 
happy manner was gone, and he had that 
cramped cold feeling about his heart, pe- 
culiar to men whose wives do not suit them, 
and who cannot pay their quarterly bills. 
The general opinion in the country was, 
that “ Aberfoy would be ruined #f Sir Doug- 
las did not leave him his property.” It was 
then already a matter of doubt with some, 
whether eventually some other destination 
might not be found for the gold in his uncle’s 
coffers, and the woods on his uncle’s hills, 
Lady Greme had long since breathed her 
last apoplectic sigh, and the widower had 
betaken himself (to the astonishment of his 
nephew, friends, and tenantry) to a length- 
ened residence in England, and subsequent- 
ly to a tour on the continent. Graham 
Castle was novv a blankin the lists of tres- 
passers on Scotch hospitality, and Aberfoy 
sighed as he caught a glimpse of its grey 
turrets from one hill to another; and sighed 
too, when he looked at his two beautiful 
boys, as they clambered up the rock and 
mountain, wild, sturdy, and radiant with 
health, to think that their grand uncle had 
not an opportunity of seeing how well he 
was provided with heirs in a direct line. 
Sir Douglas at length returned for a little 
while. No notice was taken of the inmates 
of Aberfoy; but accident throwing the two 
children in his way, he was struck by their 
beauty and intelligence; took them with 
him to the castle; showed them hunting 
horns and powder pouches, stuffed deer and 
ptarmigan; and finally taking it into his 
head that one of his favourite dogs recog- 
nized in the person of little Douglas the in- 
fant so unceremoniously expelled some 
years before, he was unaccountably touched 
by the display of affection in the brute, for 
the child whom his domestics would have 
deemed it impolitic and insolent to caress 
while under the ban of their chief; he gave 
the dog to little Douglas, and told him to 
bring his brother to the castle whenever 
they liked to come. Sunshine, in all its 
splendour, never brightened the face of na- 
ture inthe eye of man, as did the intelli- 
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nce brought by the children to Aberfoy. 
His boys—his beloved boys—would at least 
be masters of the castle; his own struggles 
and embarrassments, petty privations and 
vexations,—what were they? If he died 
involved—if he died in prison—his boys 
would still be provided for. For the first 
time for several years, Aberfoy felt san- 
guine, hopeful, inspired; for the first time 
for many months of increasing pressure and 
discomfort, he smiled, jested, and tapped 
gaily at Mrs. Greme’s window, to announce 
the tidings, instead of dawdling, sullenly into 
the little old-fashioned parlour, and flinging 
himself into his father’s high chair, with his 
eyes vacantly fixed on his father’s old gun, 
as it hung above the mantle-piece. But, 
alas! for the obstinacy of women in gener- 
al—of Mrs. Greme in particular; the indo- 
lent spirit was roused, and she declared that 
no child of hers should crave the capricious 
favour of one too proud to own himself in 
fault, and who refused to notice their pa- 
rents; she had rather die; she had rather 
starve; and starve they accordingly did. 
The children succeeded for some time in 
evading their grand-uncle in his rambles 
across the hills; and the mother’s heart 
might have been softened could she have 
seen the lone old man, as he stood gazing 
wistfully from the proud eminence on which 
Greme Castle was built, to the glen, thick 
with fir plantations, where the thin blue 
smoke might be seen curling upwards from 
the house of Aberfoy. Sir Douglas had 
never felt what it was to be alone till that 
autumn. He had had a wife and two broth- 
ers; they were dead; he had seen his 
brother’s only son grow up, and almost look- 
ed upon him as fis son. Now they were 
parted—alienated—even as strangers to 
each other. He had been fond of the three 
bright-haired, romping sisters of the dis- 
graced Aberfoy; they had homes, and hap- 
py ones, of their own, and came rarely, and 
as visiters, to the castle; and Jastly, those 
little cheerful voices, whose shrill ejacula- 
tions of admiration and joy had sounded so 
pleasantly in his ears,—they, too, had de- 
serted him! Sir Douglas Greme whistled 
to his dogs, and sauntered down to the game- 
keeper’s house. Old Allan was the only 
one of his sczvants or dependents with 
whom he sometimes conversed familiarly. 

“ Allan,” said he, “ have ye seen the Aber. 
foy boys lately ?” 

“Na, Sir Douglas.” 

“They’ve maybe taken to playing the 
other side of the hill ?” 

“Tm na sure, Sir Douglas.” 

“Hoot, man, who expected ye could tell 
whar they were !” 

There was a pause. Allan continued his 
employment, which was the formation of 
sundry flies for fishing. 

“ That’s a perfect fly for the stream down 





by Cruach-side,” observed the Baronet, as 
he watched, or seemed to watch, the handy 
work of his keeper; and he sighed as he 
said it. There was another pause. The 
Baronet looked across the hills—across Ben 
Cruach-—-across the silver, thread-like stream, 
for the fishy inhabitants of which the grey 
flies were destined—to the fir plantations in 
the glen. A vague desire to be reconciled 
to his nephew, and adopt his whole family, 
including even the obnoxious Creole, now 
rose in his heart. 

“Tt’s long since the boys have been up at 
the castle,” said he. 

“*Deed is it, Sir Douglas.” 

“T wonder I havn’tseen them; they used 
to seem glad to come, poor laddies.” 

“T’'m thinking they’re let, Sir Douglas,” 
replied Allan, without raising his eyes from 
the grey fly which was forming under his 
creative fingers. 

“ What, Sir ?” exclaimed Sir Douglas, his 
shaggy grey eyebrows fiercely knitting over 
his fiery dark eyes. 

“I’m just thinking they’re no permitted,” 
murmured the imperturbable Allan, with as 
little change in his tone as the baronet’s 
anger might have caused in the gurgle of 
the trout stream over the black stones in its 
current. 

Sir Gouglas spoke no more to his game- 
keeper; he strode over park and heather, 
till he found himself in the glen, and within 
a few paces of Greme of Aberfoy’s child- 
ren, who stood hesitating,—afraid to ad- 
vance, unwilling to retreat,—sorrowful and 
startled. Blunt and harsh were Sir Doug- 
las’s questions—frank and simple the child- 
ren’s replies ;—the old man spoke with in- 
creasing irritation, and, at length, setting 
his teeth, he said, “Ye may tell your lady 
mother that she’s the worst enemy ye ever 
had, let the other be who he may; and that 
she’ll live to rue the day she ever set eyes 
on Aberfoy’s house or Douglas Greme’s 
castle.” 

Sir Douglas again departed, and again 
returned ; but this time he did not come 
alone. A lady, so beautiful, that the very 
piper (whose age bordered on eighty) was 
moved to an exclamation when he saw her, 
accompanied him. She spoke broken Eng- 
lish, in a sweet clear voice, the tone of 
which, as Allan said, would have “wiled 
the flounders out of the Firth;” and clung 
to old Sir Douglas’s arm, as though she 
would have crept into his heart for shelter. 
Even so did the lady cling to Christabel, in 
that exquisite poem of Coleridge’s, till she 
had made good her entrance over the guard- 
ec threshold; and even such a mysterious 
influence did she exercise when once ad- 
mitted :—Sir Douglas’s will bent to the 
stranger’s wildest-caprices; Sir Douglas’s 
obstinacy melted before one glance of those 
passionate eyes, whose rarely-lifted lashes— 
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black, long, and silken—made them seem so 
much more soft than they really were; and 
within a year of their arrival, and exactly 
six months before the birthof Greme’slittle 
girl Jeanie, Sir Douglas folded to his heart, 
with all the rapture and energy of a doting 
father, the child of his old age—the joy of 
his withering autumnal years—Douglas An- 
tonio Scott Graeme !—and in that embrace, 
as in the coil of a snake, lay crushed all the 
faint, lingering, half-confessed hopes still 
cherished for his children by the unhappy 
Greme of Aberfoy. 

From the hour of her birth, Jeanie Graeme 
never saw the smile of welcome on a human 
face. Whether it was that his temper was al- 
together soured by the events of the last few 
years, or that the presence of the little infant 
continually reminded him of the contempo- 
rary production at the castle, or a mixture of 
both causes, certain it is that Aberfoy dis- 
liked his daughter, even before her dawning 
intellect taught her to shrink from his eye 
and dread his anger—or before constant re- 
buffs and ill-usage had given her little deli- 
cate face the expression so well described 
by the Frenci phrase “|’air de souffrance.” 
Her brothers took the tone of the household 
with respect to her, and shunned the feeble 
creature who haunted their sports without 
strength of body or elasticity of mind suf- 
ficient to enable her to partake of them. 
Her mother, disturbed in her repose by the 
eternal rebukes of Aberfoy to the little girl, 
and her shrill cries when the young boys, 
with a tyranny natural to their age, used 
force to compel her to relinquish a toy, or 
obey a command, bestowed as much dislike 
as her passive nature could afford ;—and the 
servants saved themselves a vast deal of 
trouble in the minor concerns of household, 
by sending Miss Jeanie to collect the eggs 
for breakfast, to fetch up milk from the farm, 
or go a message to the village of Pid-Mud- 
die, three miles beyond Aberfoy. It has 
been said, and I believe with some truth, 
that “they whom none love, love none ;” 
but to this rule Jeanie Greme must form an 
exception. She not only was affectionate, 
but she bestowed the chief part of her af- 
fections on the very individual who seemed 
most to repel them—she loved her father, 
that little deserted, mournful girl!—and she 
would steal round to meet him when the re- 
port of his rifle warned those at home of his 
approach, without daring to question him, 
with the natural inquisitiveness of a happy 
child, as to his day’s sport; and feel a sort 
of pleasure in secing him sit down to rest, 
onl lift his blue bonnet off the short thick 
hair which time and vexation had as yet 
only partially changed. Sometimes, if he 
seemed very weary, she would venture tim- 
idly to propose mixing him some whiskey 
and water or Atholbrose, by way of refresh- 
ment ; and when the permission was granted, 
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it was a great satisfaction to her to “see papa 
so thirsty.” Gradually, too, she learnt to 
make herself at least not obnoxious—she no 
longer followed her brothers when they 
drove her back; she wept softly, or choked 
back her tears, or wandered out—far, far, 
and alone—to some spot on the purple hill, 
where heaven only could witness her weep- 
ing. She arranged the folds of her mo- 
ther’s shawls, and comprehended her lan- 
guid signs, which the Scotch servant-girls 
always required to be rendered into words, 
and meekly, if not cheerfully, she bore tobe 
commanded hither and thither by all who 
had, and by all who had not, a right to do it. 

Meanwile Aberfoy’s affairs grew more 
and more embarrassed, as he seemed less able 
to meet his embarrassments. From his uncle 
he had ceased to have any hopes; and, reck- 
less and half ruined, he defied his creditors, 
and oppressed his small scattered tenantry. 
For some time past he had, with one of 
those desperate and vexatious efforts at 
petty economy, gone to spend a week here, 
and a month there, in houses where, as 
the frank-hearted heir of the Douglas, he 
had been accustomed to meet a hearty wel- 
come. Sometimes his wife accompanied 
him—sometimes the terms of the invitation 
civilly but pointedly excluded her; he was 
asked as “a bachelor,” as “my good fel- 
low,” or “to meet a few friends who were 
coming to shoot;” and from these visits, 
where he had been daily drunken, mortified, 
and wretched, the ruined laird used sullenly 
to return to his comfortless home—to gloom 
over the days when his songs and his jokes 
were reckoned best at the board, and when 
his presence, like Virginia’s, “ made a little 
holiday.” 

One cloud still darker hung over him. 
Antonia, the beautiful mother of Sir Doug- 
las’s child, seemed at first willing to show 
him kindness ; but there was a sudden cool- 
ness, a sudden ceasing even to mention his 
name, and strange rumours went abroad of 
his having endeavoured, in a letter, to poison 
his uncle’s mind against the partner of his 
home, by wild and vague accusations; and 
still stranger reports were circulated in his 
defence, as if Antonia had tempted him for 
the express purpose of being able more en- 
tirely to embitter against him every latent 
feeling of dislike and resentment in the 
heart of the jealous old man. Aberfoy be- 
came more sullen; his house was poorer ; 
his comforts decreased; while the heir of 
Greme Castle grew strong and lovely— 
more lovely even than the favourite Douglas 
of Aberfoy. From time to time his sisters, 
Margaret, Ellen, and Catherine, endeavour- 
ed to make a temporary residence in their 
own homes agreeable to him, or they asked 
one of the boys at a time ona long visit ; 
but dependence is at best a bitter thing, and 
when he saw his wife universally disliked, 
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and taking all favours as if it was she who 
conferred them ; when he felt his popularity 
declining, and saw his sisters’ husbands 
severally begin to show that they were 
weary of helping one who in no way con- 
tributed, as formerly, to their amusement ; 
when he knew that his fine-spirited, noble 
boys, worse dressed, worse clothed, worse 
fed than their cousins, were twitted with 
their misfortunes as faults, and laughed at 
for the disclosures they made of the poverty 
of theirown home; when, in short, he ob- 
served the impatience of continued misery 
which exists in the hearts of the generality 
of men, and which prompts that most ridi- 
culous reply, daily made to the appeal of the 
houseless beggar, “ Why I gave you a pen- 
ny yesterday!”—Greme of Aberfoy felt 
that he could struggle no longer; and he 
was preparing for his return home, with the 
sullen determination of an animal creeping 
back to its hole to die, when Catherine’s 
husband (his host at the time) said carelessly 
as he pushed the silver-wheeled decanter 
stand down the polished mahogany table, 
“T wonder now, you don’t let, or rather sell 
Aberfoy.” Sell Aberfoy! The thing had 
never entered his brain—never struck him 
as possible. Sell Aberfoy! where his fa- 
ther, grandfather, great grandfather, were 
born and died! the home of his childhood— 
the home he had thought to transmit to his 
children’s children—sell Aberfoy! At first 
a flush of anger passed across his brow at 
the suggestion ; then, as he gazed round the 
table at the unsympathising faces of his 
stranger-friends, and saw only an expres- 
sion of curiosity as to how he would receive 
the proposal, and of eagerness, as he fan- 
cied, to determine what chance they had of 
being rid of him—when he saw the coral 
lips of his own sister Margaret part as if to 
persuade him, he could maintain neither 
fortitude nor anger; his nerves were weak- 
ened by habitual excess and unceasing 
anxiety, and to the surprise and embarrass- 
ment of all present, the ruined Jaird leaned 
back in his chair, and, covering his face with 
his hands, he wept. 

But bitterer tears were yet to flow at Aber- 
foy. The misery of poverty and struggling 
against petty privations ; the dissensions at 
home and mortifications abroad, were to be 
whelmed in one awful irremediable stroke. 
The merry lads, whose spirit privation could 
not tame, whose growth privation could not 
check—the bright-eyed, fearless boys, so lov- 
ed, so idolized by their father, were to be taken 
from him “both in one day.” Attempting 
to ford the ferry at the stream by Ben Cruach 
(a feat which they had performed hundreds 
of times before by the aid of their Shetland 
pony) they were carried down by the rapid 
violence of the waters. Far below the ford 
they were found, locked in each other’s 
arms; and the schemes which affection or 





ambition had planned for a future they were 
destined never to see, crumbled into dust! 
Long, long was it before the father would 
believe that both—both his sons were gone 
from him in a day, in an hour; delirious with 
agony, he tossed his arms wildly in the air, 
shouting alternately the name of one and of 
the other—calling to them to come back— 
promising pardon to the survivor for his 
carelessness in not having been able to pre- 
vent his brother’s death.’ Then he would 
make a desperate effort at calmness, and re- 
peat, in a woeful tone, “Hush! let me un- 
derstand—let me understand ; it is not Dou- 
glas who is lost! it is poor Malcolm—poor 
little merry Malcolm! And yet one would 
have thought Douglas could have procured 
assistance in time!” And so, with incohe- 
rent sentences, he vented his grief, at inter- 
vals reproaching Heaven for having bereav- 
ed him so entirely—for not having spared 
him one child to close his eyes and comfort 
his old age. And little Jeanie stood apart, 
listening and weeping, but not daring to 
fling herself into his arms, and weep there ; 
for her existence there was no rejoicing 
in the hour of joy—no memory in the hour 
of sorrow! 

It was many days after this event, that the 
dark-eyed foreigner who now governed all 
at the castle paused by the rapid stream 
of Ben Cruach, where, lost in miserable 
thought, Greme of Aberfoy sat, unconscious 
of her presence. “Mr. Greme,” said she, 
in her broken tones, “I am grieved for your 
grief, indeed: oh! do believe that I am. 
And I came,” continued she, after a pause, 
“T came to ask you whether I could do any- 
thing,”—(her voice faltered as she at- 
tempted to take his hand, and the tears fell 
fast from her eyes,)—*“that is, whether I 
could not say anything to Sir Douglas for 

ou.” 
4 The bereaved father turned and looked 
at her, as if seeking to read in her counte- 
nance the meaning of her words. His face 
was drawn and haggard; his hair was as 
grey as the locks of old Sir Douglas himself. 
He gazed on the Italian for some minutes; 
and then, fixing his eyes vacantly on the 
waters, he said, in a listless tone, “'Tell m 
uncle Aberfoy’s for sale by public roup. I'll 
just sell Aberfoy, and make mysel’ a little 
comfortable. Maybe he’ll like to buy it; 
—ony way, ye'll tell him Aberfoy’s to be 
sold.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Tuis is no temrie where I stand, and thou 

Art but the workmanship of human hands; 
Yet, as I gaze upon that lofty brow, 

Where the undying bay its leaf expands, 
I seem to bend before some holy shrine,— 
Such homage yields my spirit unto thine! 











Shadow ! whose silent grandeur stirs my heart, 
Canst thou unfold the records of thy day? 
Or from thy sleep of death one moment start, 
To wake again the rapture-breathing lay? 
Pouring impassion’d words upon my ear, 
While I am thrill’d with joy akin to fear! 
Speak ! I adjure thee by the living lyre, 
Whose earliest music was Creation’s hymn ;— 
Speak! I invoke thee by the sacred fire 
Which, heaven-descended, never can grow dim ;— 
Ah, by that radiance of the mind, whose rays, 
Concentred round thee; shine with quenchless blaze. 


By these—which I have worshipp’d from my youth— 
I do entreat thee to disclose the strife 

Which thou wert wont to wage in search of truth, 
In the dim dream of years, miscalled thy life! 

When thou wert passion-haunted, and aspired 

To fame—by every child of song the all-desired ! 


Still thou art silent. But thy forehead high 

Has furrow’d traces of deep grief and thought ; 
And there’s a history in thine eloquent eye 

Of years with sorrowful emotions fraught : 
Compress’d thy lips; yet do they seem to tell 
What cares of earth upon thy genius fell. 


And to have wooed the Muse proclaims thy doom— 
A lot of anxious joy and bitter care ; 

The thrill of inspiration, and its gloom 
And after-languor ; and the heart’s despair, 

Asa cold world beheld thee waste thy fire 

To warm their clay, yet reverenced not thy lyre. 


What was’t upheld thee through this weary state ?— 
The bright revealings which thy spirit had 
Of its high origin and future fate. 
For thus doth Genius make her children glad— 
Giving oracular dreams of joy to come 
To cheer the worn soul longing for its home! 


ON THE Pi OGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT 
CENTURY. 


NO. Ill. 


Tue only points in the musical progres- 
sion of England (during the period we have 
undertaken to review) that remain to be 
illustrated, are the scientific attainment and 
character of our artists. 

Three distinct schools of vocal science 
have been established, though something 
mixed in performance. 

1, The Ecclesiastical and Orchestral. 

2. The Theatrical. 

3. The Italian. 

But it must be remembered, that all the 
followers of either of them, who can lay 
any pretensions to science, have resorted to 
the Italian methods of vocalisation, (or form- 
ing the voice,) with one single and great ex- 
ception. The ecclesiastical and orchestral 
school of England, par éminence, was found- 
ed by Joah Bates, with his wife, (Miss Har- 
rop,) and Mara as examples; and, by a later 
descent, by Greatorex, Harrison, and Bar- 
tleman, both as examples and instructors. 
Mr. Bates was an amateur (we must again 
retrograde a little) who planned and cxe- 
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cuted the great meetings in Commemora- 
tion of Handel, at Westminster Abbey. 
These, after the introduction of the Italian 
opera, gave the impulse; we feel it now in 
all our music, but most in our provincial 
festivals, ‘The Abbey performances gave 
this country a character no other has ever 
yet achieved for vastitude, precision, and 
excellence in the grander demonstrations 
of musical art. 

The foundation of the style of this school 
is laid in the union of the church and the 
oratorio; for although Mr. Greatorex, its 
real head, studied at Rome under Santar- 
elli, almost the last of the Roman musici, 
and there obtained the final polish, his taste 
was decidedly formed in the church, under 
his first preceptor, Dr. Cooke. His early 
and deep study of the old masters, but es- 
pecially of Handel, imbued his mind not 
only with the feeling, but the manner. His 
engagement at the Ancient Concerts con- 
firmed and fixed his predilections; and 
however sensible of the merits of the Italian 
method, he adhered to the original distinc- 
tion of the only school that could lay any real 
claims to be English, and, at the same time, 
scientific. This distinction is that single 
word, compounded of so many attributes,— 
EXPRESSION,—a word which conveys every 
thing, but defines nothing. We may be 
pardoned if we endeavour to help the read- 
er to a more precise apprehension of its 
meaning when thus applied. Expression 
has, indeed, been defined to be “the best 
adaptation of sound to sense ;” and this ax- 
iom was the principle of this, the best school 
of English singing. 

It must never be forgotten, that the com- 
positions chiefly cultivated were grave in 
subject, strict in treatment; a purity of 
enunciation, avoiding theatrical inflation, 
but maintaining a sufficiently emphatic and 
characteristic dignity—a rejection of all 
glittering and false ornament—a certain re- 
finement, chastening even the contrasts and 
transitions of tone which give not alone 
the lights and shadows, but the more deli- 
cate shades of feeling—the absolute avoid- 
ance of every thing bordering on coarse- 
ness or vulgarity, yet preserving all possi- 
ble strength—these constitute, at once, the 
essentials of the great style*, which, in this 
department, is also the English style. 





* “Tt is scarcely possible completely to describe 
in what the great style consists. In a singer, 
it asks a combination of all the faculties of the 
mind and graces of execution, which address 
themselves to, ard command the highest feelings 
of nature. The elements of this style are power, 


pure tone, and a varied expression; an entire 
command of manner, correct taste, and perfect 
simplicity : or, in other words, that genuine sen- 
sibility, and that intellectual dignity, which en- 
able us to embody, iu their finest forms, the con- 
ceptions of the poet and the composer, and to 
employ, in the best manner, the powers of na- 














At that period, the music even of the 
Opera retaired much of the gravity of ec- 
clesiastical composition. If such singers 
as Farinelli had shown how much could 
then be done, in spite of the universality of 
the complaints on that head, ornament had 
not become the fashion of the day; the ear 
had not yet superseded the heart*, 

Mara was exalted into the idol of the day 
by her singing at the Abbey; and if the 
deep, but comparatively inexperienced im- 
pressions of youth may be trusted, her de- 
livery of Handel’s most sublime and most pa- 
thetic airs was exalted by a majesty and 
tenderness no singer has since equalled}. 
Like all other great exemplars, her influ- 
ence made itself felt: it was especially felt 
by the students of this school. Harrison 
and Bartleman held her in absolute rever- 
ence; so far as congruity permitted, they 
made hera model. T'o one of this genera- 
tion it must be difficult to conceive how she 
socompletely apprehended and demonstrated 
the power of the music; but a little re- 
flection will bring forward a fact as natural 
to our knowledge of the then general style 
as of her application of it, namely, that there 
was a considerably nearer alliance and ap- 
proximation between the manner of the 
theatre and the orchestra than subsists at 
present. The dignity of the one, with a 
very slight elevation probably, was easily 
converted into the sublimity of the other. 
They will bear us out who remember Mara 





ture and of the art.”—Bacon’s Elements of Vo- 
cal Science. 


* We are much disposed to question whether 
velocity of execution has not advanced as much 
as any other part of the art, since that date. We 
strongly oe ey from what we have witnessed 
during the last forty years, that Farinelli him- 
self would have stood aghast at the power, rap- 
—y neatness, and, above all, at the fancy of 
modern artists. Let any one who doubts our 
interpretation, compare ‘“‘Son qual Nave,” the 
most difficult aria d’ agilitA*ever composed for 
the musico, with the bravura “ Let Glory’s Clari- 
on,” written for the English tenor Braham, by 
Storace, in Mahmoud. 'Thissong Mr. B. coursed 
through like light, in 1797, and even added to 
the notation of its densely-dotted lines. 


t Lord Mount ecumbe underrates her 

wers. He says “ Mara’s talents as a singer 
For she was no actress, and had a bad person for 
the stage) were of the very first order. Her 
voice, clear, sweet, distinct, was a we 
erful, though rather thin, and its agility and flexi- 
bility rendered her a most excellent bravura singer, 
in which style she was unrivalled; and though 
she succeeded so well in some of Handel’s most 
solemn and pathetic songs, yet, while it was im- 
possible to fnd fault, still there appeared to be 
a want of that feeling in herself which, neverthe- 
less, she could communicate to ner hearers.” 
We conversed much with the veterans in art 
about her, at the time she so unfortunately ap- 
peared before the public in her age, and they all 
maintained that her majesty and feeling had no 
competitor, although every trace of her original 
manner was then obliterated. 
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in “Son Regina,” and in “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 

Harrison, the first apostle of this school, 
was very limited in his powers, but his style 
was the most perfect specimen of the true 
cantabile an English singer has ever ex- 
hibited. one is the most indescribable of 
all attributes, for if we say it is rich, brilliant, 
and sweet, even to lusciousness, we appeal 
to other senses which have little analogy 
with hearing. Such, however, was his tone. 
Though deficient in power, it filled the ear; 
it satisfied the sense. Smoothness and ex- 
quisite polish, a purity of taste that rejected 
all but the most chaste and appropriate or- 
naments, the extremest accuracy of into- 
nation, were his perfections. His defects 
were coldness of imagination, coincident 
with his restricted powers—a total want of 
energy and force. He wisely confined him- 
self to songs which lay within his compass 
and suited his capacity, and, perhaps, his 
extreme range did not exceed from six to 
twelve. But we shall probably never again 
hear, with such unalloyed delight, “ Alexis,” 
and “The Soldier’s Dream,” “Odi grand’ 
Ombra,” and Handel’s “ Pleasure, my former 
ways resigning.” 

It is curious to trace, even in our amuse- 
ments, how the departed great continue to 
“rule us from their urns.” Such was the 
fascination of Harrison’s manner, that no 
other has ever yet found endurance, much 
less acceptance and approbation, within his 
circle. Vaughan, and below him the minor 
tenors of the Ancient Concert, and of the 
Three-choir meetings,* are the followers of 
his steps, nor dare they stray beyond them. 
To the long and almost unbroken reign of 
this triumvirate—Greatorex, Harrison, and 
Bartleman—we owe the true, because the 
traditional, manner of performing the works 
of our ancients—the Madrigalists, Lock, 
Purcell, and, lastly, of Handel, enthroned 
by the dictum of Mozart himself as “the 
master of them all.” 

Harrison was, we have seen, limited by 
his comparatively feeble powers, for his 
volume was anything but large, and hiscom- 
pass scarcely reached a dozen really good 
notes. But Bartleman, the bass, gave a 





* These meetings are perhaps the most striking 
instances of a love of music, and the credit of an 
association bearing up against loss, of any in the 
whole country. The annual (or, as they are 
called, triennial) meetings of the choirs of Here- 
ford, Gloucester, and Worcester, have now sub- 
sisted more than acentury. Three clerical and 
three lay stewards are responsible for the ex- 

nses, The receipts at the evening perform- 
ances go towards the outlay ; the collection in the 
morning, to the charities. But the stewards 
almost uniformly suffer a loss of about 5001. Yet 
gentlemen are found who consent to this loss for 
the sake of the science and the honour of their 
county. The performances are never cramped b; 
economy, but maintain their deservedly hig 
estimation. 
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range and dignity to the school, which are 
still remembered with absolute devotion by 
its followers: he certainly was no ordinary 
man. 

Whoever looks at the songs constructed 
for this species of voice, Italian and English 
alike, will perceive that the composers con- 
templated a large and heavy volume of tone, 
inflexible except according to an understood 
routine of triplets and quadruplets. Han- 
del’s compositions are as mechanical * as 
possible: we may refer to such song as 
“ When storms the Proud,” “See the rag- 
ing Flames,” and “The Lord worketh 
Wonders,” in his English ; “ Del Minacciar 
del Vento,” and “Lascia Amor,” in his 
Italian works. But justice desires us to 
point the attention of the observer also to 
the majesty given by this very mechanism 
to “The Lord worketh Wonders,” “He 
layeth the Beams” (originally “ Nasce al 
Bosco”), and the still more characteristic 
felicity of Polyphemus, in “Oh, ruddier 
than the Cherry!” A grain of allowance 
must also be given for (we believe) the 
well-founded supposition that the time when 
those songs were written was much slower 
than it is at present. All we have ever un- 
derstood from the musicians of a former 

eneration accords with our conjecture that 

ass-singing was rough,' heavy, and unpol- 
ished; but still possessing a certain weight, 
and something of majesty from mere calibre. 
We just remember the elder Sale, whose 
singing suited this description, maugre the 
favour he was in with George III., no mean 
judge of that style. 

The character of Bartleman’s intellect 
and voice was in diametrical opposition to 
both the theory and the practice. He was 
of a spirited and gay temperament, and his 
voice was strictly a barytone. He had a 
compass of more than two octaves, and the 
tone was as penetrating as that of a violon- 
cello, from which instrument perhaps he 
caught it, for it bore more resemblance to 
the clear, vibratory, yet stringy effect of 
Lindley’s bass than anything else. Bartle- 
man, too, was himself a violoncello player, 
which adds force to the opinion. His per- 
formance gave to bass-singing a totally new 





* We know not what odium we shall incur by 
the use of this word. The writer was once so 
unfortunate as to repeat to an organist of the old 
school, whom he met at the house of a country 
gentleman, a saying of a very excellent musician, 
that “ Honour in Arms,” in “‘ Samson,’’ appeared 
to have been written for an ass, since the pas- 

es were constructed exactly according to the 
skips made by that animal in his bray. “In the 
dead watch and middle of the night,” he was 
alarmed by the repetition of this song in the ad- 
joining chamber, growled by the old man to a 
miserable harpsichord, for the best portion of two 
hours, which at breakfest wasjexplained by the 
poor old gentleman’s declaration that he could 
not go to rest till he had discovered what could 
give occasion for such a calumny upon Handel. 
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air. He enlivened and exalted its expres- 
sion, and by his energy of manner informed 
the inert and sluggish ponderosity of heavy 
sound with vivacity and meaning. He 
lightened, improved, and enlarged the 
sphere of the bass. It fortunately happened 
that there lived a composer who apprehend- 
ed the extent of the possibilities which the 
singer had begun to domonstrate. Dr, 
Calcott, by the animated solo parts of his 
glees, but more especially by his bass songs, 
written, it fairly may be said, not more for 
the singer than upon the model of Haydn’s 
bass cantatas in “The Creation,” “Sisters 
of Acheron,” “These as they change,” and 
“ Angel of Life,” established the fact, that 
the bass, rightly employed, was as capable 
of affecting the hearer as any other species 
of voice. If not so ear-piercing as the so- 
prano, so spirit-stirring as the tenor, or so 
pathetic as the falsetto, it can be more dig- 
nified, more magnificent and not less sooth- 
ing, more forceful yet not less polished. In 
execution, we shall hereafter show it is very 
little below the other kinds of masculine 
voice. 

But even this extension of his boundaries 
did not satisfy his inquiring and ardent 
mind or his devotion to his art. He ran- 
sacked the old masters, Purcell especially, 
and rescued some of his noblest pieces from 
oblivion. We owe to him the remembrance 
of that “ smooth old ditty,” “I attempt from 
Love’s sickness to fly in vain,” the lively 
“ Hark, my Daridcar!” the “ Frost Scene,” 
“The calling of Samuel by the Witch of 
Endor,” and, superior to them all, “ Let the 
dreadful Engines of the Eternal Will,”* a 
song which ought to be sung once a-year at 
the Ancient Concert, as the best possible 
specimen of impassionate English music— 
for it ig genuine English, and there is noth- 
ing in the whole scope of musical passion 
like it. There is no such example of various 
and exciting recitative. 

The drawback upon Bartleman’s singing 
was his vocalization. He is “the single and 
great exception” we mentioned above. He 
had embraced a theory that the perfection 
of tone was its general uniformity—its 
homogeneity. To this intent he rounded 
the pronunciation of his vowels, thus making 
thy into thoy, die into doy, &c. &c. This 
swelling and sonorous system of enunciation, 
for system it was, corrupted the purity, and 
infected the whole manner with a pomposi- 
ty that was very like the affectation of a 








* The truth is, no living English bass dares at- 
tempt it. Phillips has avoided the trial, perhaps 
wisely ; and those below him stand aloof. There 
is, however, more fine transition, more of the in- 
spiration of music in this song than in any other 
of English make—“ Mad Bess” and “ From rosy 
Bowers” scarcely excepted. By the way, Mara’s 

formance of “ Mad Bess ” showed how nearly 


er genius was allied to English feelings and 
English judgment. 
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superiority not absolutely certain of its 
claims. In Bartleman however it passed*, 
—in his followers it has been found intoler- 
able, and has materially stopped their pro- 

ess by stamping them for mere imitators. 
But the true objection is that it is wrong in 
principle, for, independently of the evils al- 
ready noticed, it impedes execution, falsi- 
fies the articulation of words, and renders 
the tone impure, by introducing the instru- 
mentality of the lips and mouth erroneously 
employed; yet he was unquestionably the 
first singer of his time, in that species. The 
very corruptions universally introduced by 
his imitators, and they have been nearly all 
those who have succeeded him, are the 
proofs, With the music, however, the man- 
ner wil] pass away, and the velocity, articu- 
late pronunciation, and freedom from the 
affectation of pomp and all such artifices, 
necessary to the execution of Rossini’s com- 
positions, and others of the same mannef, 
together with the rage for the comic songs 
and duets of the Italians which now per- 
vades all musical circles, will inno very long 
time obliterate all but the remembrance, and 
with the present generation even the re- 
menbrance will pass away. The Italian 
method of vocalization will wholly super- 
sede it. 

Just as Mara’s star was declining, that of 
Billington reascended. She had been known 
in her youth, celebrated both for her beauty 
and voice, andshe remained before the pub- 
lic till 1793, when she determined to quit 
the profession, and went abroad. She was, 
however, induced to relinquish that intention, 
and, after making a “furore” in Italy, she 
returned to this country in 1801, certainly a 
very different singer to what she had depart- 
ed. So eager was the struggle for her, that 
Yoth theatres retained her. She was en- 
gaged for the Italian Opera in 1803, and ap- 
peared whenever there was any considera- 
ble meeting till 1809, when she finally and 
indeed quitted public life. 

By nature Mrs. Billington was largely 





* When Bartleman had reached his very zenith, 
he went down toa provincial meeting, and a news- 
paper critic pointed out these defects, but in so 
delicate a phraseology, that his exposition was 
somewhat obscure. Bartleman called upon him 
and requested an explanation, saying that he had 
sung in every part of England, and no such ob- 
jection had ever been raised. A meeting was ap- 
pointed, and a musical clergyman attended as a 
mutual friend and umpire. The pianoforte was 
opened: ‘ Now,” said the critic, turning to a 
duet in Haydn’s “Creation,” “ listen to this pas- 
sage,”’ which he sang. ‘I do not like it,” said 
Bartleman ; “ it is too thin and meagre—the tone 
is not sufficiently of one kind.” “I expected as 
much,” said the demonstrator. ‘ Now listen to 
yourself ;” and he sang the passage in Bartleman’s 
exact tone and manner. He had not got beyond 
the first few bars, when the artist seized him by 
the arm, and exclaimed, with some vehemence, 
“ Stop, sir; I see it; but you have made me mis- 
erable for life, for I shall never correct it.” 





gifted. Her voice was of that peculiar bril- 
liancy in tone that has obtained the appella- 
tion of fluty ; for, with the richness and ful- 
ness of that instrument, it had a bird-like 
lightness and brilliancy, whilst its compass 
upward was all but unlimited. Shieid com- 
posed a song for her that went up toe in 
altissimo, a height never reached, we be- 
lieve, before or since*. Her intonation was 
so correct, that she was hardly ever known 
to sing out of tune. Her execution was per- 
fect, and her fancy suggested more than her 
good taste would allow her to introduce, for 
the age of “ fiddle-singing,” as it has been 
contemptuously termed, was then only about 
to commence. She, however, embellished 
every song she sang, changing the passages, 
and introduced more extensively the expres- 
sion of ornament. But with all this power, 
imaginative and vocal, she nevertheless 
retained a chastity in her manner of execut- 
ing Purcell and Handel, which made her the 
idol of the ancients. She united cordially 
with the Greatorex party; and for her, it is 
known, the practice of harmonizing airs was 
first commenced. Carter’s beautiful and 
pathetic “Oh Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me,” was the most pupular, and it certainiy 
was an exquisite treat to hear such a voice 
descanting above the accompanying vocal 
harmony of Harrison, Knyvett, and Bartle- 
man. We may here take occasion to illus- 
trate this part of our subject, by pointing out 
that to this party, perhaps, is owing the 
polish and perfection at which madrigal and 
glee singing is now arrived. They sang 
continually together both for practice and in 
public, and they endeavoured to give to 
singing in parts the same finish that ren- 
ders solo singing so superior. Each part 
was chastened to its utmost, and the effect 
of all together exalted infinitely, as well by 
the lights and shadows of tone—by alternate 
force and delicacy, by the contrast of loud 
and soft, as by the exact sobriety of the mid- 
dle tint, so to speak, by which the general 
efficiency could be best sustained and en- 
riched. They spoke together, sang together, 
and blended all into one delicious mass of 
sweet and expressive sound. This school 
produced several singers of a lower rank in- 
deed, but of considerable celebrity. Miss 
Cantelo, afterwards Mrs. Harrison, Miss 
Jackson, afterwards Mrs. Bianchi Lacy, and 
Miss Tennant, are three examples of no or- 
dinary attainment. Miss Parke reached, and 
Mrs. Wm. Knyvett retains, a still higher 
place. Glee parties have been maintained 
and supported by the Messrs. Knyvetts, El- 
liot, Evans, Sale, Terrail, and some others, 
who still flourish; indeed the choirs of the 
Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s, the Abbey, and 
Windsor, reciprocate with the Ancient Con- 


* The well-known high song in “Jl Flauto 
Magico” extends only to F. Miss Corri sang it 
with ease. 
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cert, and afford each other, and the school 
itself, their mutual support. 

Vaughan and Bellamy succeeded Harrison 
and Bartleman, but neither of them have at- 
tained anything like the same elevation. 
They were highly polished singers, but they 
lacked the capital distinction—originality. 
They were content to follow in the track 
marked out by their greater predecessors, 
and can be said to have added nothing to the 
science or the practice of vocal art. 

The vacancy left by Billington, as an Eng- 
lish singer, was first occupied by Mrs. Sal- 
mon, one of the very musical family of the 
Mahons. There was something so exquisite 
in the tone of her voice, that, like Harrison’s, 
it enchanted the hearer at once. Her fa- 
cility was not less delightful, but she was 
distinguished neither by a fervid imagina- 
tion nor any commanding faculty of intellect. 
She continued, however, to enjoy the first 
place in the orchestras of England, till the 
last five or six years, when, from some ner- 
vous affection, her voice appeared to fail. 

We have thus run through the higher 
names that have dignified English art in this 
its true schooi. We must now turn to the 
next branch—the Theatre. 

The English Theatre was at a very low 
ebb, scientifically speaking, at the close of 
the last century. Kelly and Incledon had 
occupied the first places. Kelly’s voice was 
naturally bad; so bad that Dr. Arnold used 
to say it was like “the tearing of brown pa- 
per;” but he had been well and variously 
instructed, both at home and in foreign lands, 
and returned a prodigy for the time. Incle- 
don was purely English. His professional 
life was coloured by an incident of his boy- 
hood. He began a chorister in the cathe- 
dral of Exeter. A relative of one of the 
dignitaries was charged with a heinous of- 
fence. Incledon was a principal witness. 
The simplest way of getting rid of his evi- 
dence was to send him on board a man of 
war, then no very uncommon stretch of pow- 
er. He was accordingly kidnapped and 
kept afloat for some years. Hence his pre- 
dilection for sea ditties, and his success in 
them. But Incledon was splendidly gifted 
by nature; his voice was not only powerful, 
rich, and ductile as gold, but his falsette was 
more exquisitely toned than that of any 
singer we ever heard. His energy was 
great, his sensibility scarcely less, and, but 
for the vulgarity* of his manner, he was 





* It is impossible to imagine anything more 
conceited, or more coarse than Incledon in pri- 
vate life, as well as on the stage. There is an 
anecdote in common circulation which combines 
these two qualities to demonstration. Some of 
his theatrical companions were one day discussing 
the qualities necessary to the performance of 
Macheath, when Incledon thus spoke :—“ A man 
should be a gentleman, G— d— me, to play Mac- 
heath ; he should be a man of education (another 
oath); he should have fine manners (a still strong- 
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qualified to take, and would have taken, a 
very high place. His pronunciation was 
thick, and affected by something like a lisp, 
which proceeded from a roll of his too large 
tongue, when he prepared for a forcible pas- 
sage, or was embarrassed by the word. In 
this way, too, he used to jump to his falsette 
by octaves, for the tone (it was that of a rich 
flute) was so widely different from his natu- 
ral voice, there could be no junction. His 
singing was at once natural and national. 
The hunting song—the sea song—and the 
ballad, given with English force and English 
feeling, may be said to have expired with 
Incledon. He was the manliest of singers, 

In 1797, appeared John Braham, the man 
who has stamped its most universal charac- 
ter upon the style of his age. He was first 
trained to sing at the synagogue, under 
Leoni, who was, it is said, his relation; but 
his real master was Rauzzini. Although he 
had sung both in London and at Bath, he 
burst, as it were, upon the musical world, in 
the full blaze of his powers, at the period 
above named. Stephen Storace wrote Mah- 
moud (his last and one of his best works) 
for his introduction. The writer of this arti- 
cle witnessed his début, and was never more 
astonished than by the marvellous ease of 
his execution and the facility with which he 
vanquished the most extraordinary difficul- 
ties. Every person of this age has heard 
Braham, but in a record of this nature, 
which it is hoped may attain some perma- 
nency, a more specific description of so 
gifted an artist is indispensable. 

Braham’s voice is a tenor, enlarged in 
compass by a falsette, and its whole range 
of really useful and good notes extends from 
A in the bass to E in alt,—a scale of twenty 
notes. The tone, when not forced, ap- 
proached the very best sounds of a clarinet, 
beautifully played, less reedy, though per- 
haps always a little lowered by that defect. 
It was so perfectly even and equal, and he 
possessed so thorough a command over it, 
that he could produce any given quantity or 
quality upon any part of it at pleasure; 
while, if he ran through his whole compass 
by semitones, it was impossible to point out 
at what precise interval he took, or relin- 
guished, the falsette, though the peculiar 
quality of that voice, when he rose high, 
was sufficiently perceptible. But to this 
faculty (the true portamento* of Italian vo- 
calization) he also added the power of col- 
ouring his tone according to the passion,— 
he could increase or attenuate its volume, 
not merely making it louder or softer, but 
by a distinctly different expression of tone, 





er); in short (with a most blasphemous adjuration) 
he must be Charles Incledon.’ 

* This term has been corrupted from its origi- 
nal and proper sense, “ the conduct of the voice,” 
to the glide by which the Italians pass from note 


to note, both ascending and descending. 
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so to speak, It became bold or pathetic, 
tender or amatory, martial or despairing, 
according tothe passion ofthesong. ‘“Who- 
ever has heard Braham,” says the editor 
of the “Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review,” in his elaborate character of this 
artist, “sing the first line of ‘ Waft her, an- 
gels, through the skies,’ (from ‘Jephthah,’ 
and recollects such first line separately an 
apart from the rest of the song, will have 
heard the perfection of his tone, and will 
probably admit that he can produce sounds 
breathing hope, adoration, and fervent piety, 
—sounds most touching and full of beauty. 
Whoever has heard him in the recitative 
preceding this air, ‘ Deeper and deeper still,’ 
will have listened to as extraordinary 
changes of tone, expressing remorse, hesita- 
tion, the deepest anguish and despair, awe, 
heart-rending, yet firm and resolute obedi- 
ence to divine power and justice, bitter 
thoughts urging to the very confines of mad- 
ness, and finally the shuddering horror of 
pronouncing a sentence which fulfils an oath 
to heaven, and sacrifices all earthly hope of 
happiness. We can select no single speci- 
men which assembles so considerable a por- 
tion of the light and shadow, of the colour- 
ing of tone, (if we may borrow such a term,) 
as this admirable recitative and air. In the 
order of musical effects, it ranks, we think, 
with the finest efforts of Mrs. Siddons in the 
drama.” 

His volume was not less beyond almost 
all other voices than the quality and adapta- 
tion of his tone. His execution was still 
more prodigious: his fancy, too, was preg- 
nant and exuberant to excess; while his at- 
tainments as a pianoforte player and musi- 
cian enabled him to enrich his genius with 
the whole learning of the art. 

Few persons possess a finer temper or a 
stronger intellect than Mr. Braham, and 
fewer still have laboured so incessantly in 
the pursuits analogous to his profession. 
All these attributes led to their extravagant 
employment, and he became not only the 
most varied, imaginative, and expressive 
singer, but by far the most florid. Perhaps 
he is right in the belief he entertains, that 
he was born about twenty years too soon,— 
that he preceded his age. The singers of 
Italy, of the present day, do commonly what 
he introduced about thirty years ago. He 
cannot, however, stand excused for having 
abused his gifts and attainments. By doing 
everything, he has confounded everything : 
he has sung at table, in the orchestra, the 
concert, and the theatres Italian and Eng- 
lish; he has ministered by turns to every 
taste, and revelled as heartily and as luxu- 
riantly in the worst, as in the best parts of 
his art.* But let us do him justice. We 





* Two anecdotes will serve to demonstrate the 





motives and circumstances which have corrupted 
this extraordinary man, and made him also the 


are perfectly satisfied that the same judg- 
ment which has accused him of “ frequently 
disappointing the ear at the very moment of 
its most intense and fervent expectation,” 
“ of quitting notes in an abrupt and unfinish- 
ed state by sudden stops, and instant tran- 
sition of words, and of the tone,”—of “ re- 
fining too much, and pointing too powerful- 
ly,” is not less correct when it pronounces 
that, “taken as a whole, Mr. Braham is the 
most accomplished singer it has fallen to the 
lot of the present, or perhaps any generation 
to hear.” “He is master of every style. 
Not to admit this perfection, in its fullest ac- 
ceptation, would be to deprive him of a part 
of his honours; and if he has rendered up 
himself toa luxuriance of ornament, to a 
degree of passionate expression a little 
above the colouring of truth, or if he has 
vitiated the purity of his taste, and the uni- 
formity of his manner, by a general com- 
mingling of the styles of the church, the 
Italian and English theatre, the orchestra, 





corruptor of his age, when he ought to have been, 
and would have been but for these influences, its 
best guide. Being at table with some of the finest 
musicians in the country, his friends, when there 
was some doubt as to his reception with the pub- 
lic, one of these remonstrated with him upon his 
extravagancies on the stage. ‘‘ Did you ever 
know,” asked Braham, “any other singer who 
made eighty thousand pounds by his voice?” 
“ And =e is the singer that does this?” “ He 
to whom the managers must grant his own terms.” 
“And what gives him that power?” “ Being 
encored three times.” “And who encores him 
three times?” ‘The pit and galleries. To 
them therefore he must sing.”’ 

So much for the money-getting part of the 
question. Turn we to the other side. Braham 
was conversing with a friend concerning the mer- 
ciless way in which he had been criticized, who 
defended his critics upon the ground of his having 
assumed all styles. ‘‘ Do you mean to say,” asked 
the sensitive artist, “that I should have been a 
better singer had my practice been less multifa- 
rious?” “I do,’ replied his friend. Braham 
sank for a few moments into a reverie, from which 
he broke, and speaking with great fervour, ex- 
claimed, “1 never had an audience that could 
appreciate me: give me such an audience, and 
then see how I'll sing.’—The directors of the 
Ancient Concert, who excluded Braham with a 
prejudice most unjust and indefensible, from 
their orchestra, till his powers had sensibly de- 
clined, have much to answer for in this respect. 
The severe, not to say fastidious, taste of that au- 
dience would, we doubt not, early applied, have 
te ay away the imperfections which have so 

eeply injured our own English school, of dramat- 
ic music especially. 

Perhaps the highest compliment ever paid to a 
singer, and exceeded only by that well-known 
dustman’s to the Duchess of Seeuntine, is thus 
related by Braham. He gotentangled, by losing 
his way, in some obscure alley at the back of 
Bishops-gate-street. Scarcely had he entered it, 
when he saw four or five ruffians manifest. 
Nothing was left but to face them. As he passed 
on, he felt his handkerchief drawn from his pock- 
et. This was no sooner done than one of the 


fellows who stcod before him cried out, “ ’Tis 
Braham ! ’”’—the thief immediately threw it him 
back. 
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and the chamber, it has been from a want of 
recollecting that the public judgment is 
formed by the study of such eminence as 
his own, and that, while it was his profes- 
sion to administer to the pleasure of the 
age, it was his duty to preserve, and with 
such talents it was certainly given him to 
exalt, the dignity of his art.” 

Braham has had few competitors, no rival. 
During the long period of his public life 
(almost thirty-six years,) he has stood alone ; 
—a sufficient indication not only of his su- 
premacy, but of the extreme rarity of the 
antellectual and organic qualifications neces- 
sary to constitute a great artist. The 
nearest approach to rivalry was in the per- 
son of Mr. Sapio, who possessed a beautiful 
voice, a good style, particularlarly in the 
Italian, and considerable feeling. He was 
alike excellent in the oratorio, the orchestra, 
or the stage, for which his gentlemanly de- 
portment and figure especially qualified him. 
Some years since appeared Sinclare, whose 
voice was pure in quality, of considerable 
volume, and extremely flexible. At first, he 
made some figure, and became in some sort 
a favourite with the public. He went to 
Italy, and returned perhaps the very best 
specimen of the very worst taste. His fa- 
cility of execution led him to embellish 
everything he sang in the most extravagant 
manner, and he reappeared only to fall ir- 
redeemably. Mr. Wood has lately also 
enjoyed a small share of the public regard ; 
and here may be said to end the catalogue 
of English tenors,* for it is a curious fact 
that, neither in the concert-room nor the 
theatre, has any one of larger promise than 
ordinary appeared during the successive 
reigns of Harrison, Vaughan, and Braham. 

If there have been more diversity among the 
females, there has not been more excellence. 
One single name has stood the test of time, 
—Miss Stephens,—who has of late, indeed, 
seceded almost entirely from the practice 
of the profession. Miss Stephens began 
her career early, but did not come pre-emi- 
nently forward till about 1812. She com- 
menced her musical education under Lanza, 
who proceeded to form her voice with care, 
but also with the slow progression of the 
Italian method. Subsequently she became 
the pupil of Welsh, who applied himself in- 
dustriously to the task of fitting her for the 
stage, and of bringing her out. Her round, 
full, rich, lovely voice, her natural manner, 
her simple style, deformed by no sort of af- 
fectation, immediately won upon the public ; 
and both in the orchestra, the church, and 
the theatre, she became universally admired. 
No female singer perhaps ever built so true 
an English style upon Italian rudiments. 








* Perhaps we ought to mention Mr. Broadhurst, 
if it be only for his beautiful performance of 
“John Anderson my Jo.” Never was anything 
more pathetic, more exquisite than this. 
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Her ballad singing was perfection. There 
was also high beauty, and no slight polish, 
in her concert and oratorio singing, and 
though the manner was anything but im- 
passioned, it was sensible and graceful. 
Her purity rendered her performance the 
very model of what our nation terms “ chaste 
singing.” No one ever enjoyed more uni- 
versal engagements than Miss Stephens, 
She sang everywhere for nearly twenty 
years, except at the Italian Opera; and no 
one adorned public life by the virtues and 
the natural graces of her private character 
more than she has done. 

Miss Paton, endowed more variously, but 
not so highly in some respects, has, for the 
last few years, occupied a lofty place. Na- 
ture gave to this young lady a very beautiful 
person, a sweet and extensive voice, un- 
bounded industry and emulation, and a 
warm imagination. She is a very fine mu- 
sician* ; but she has been the scholar of a 
multitude of masters, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, and her scale was never rightly form- 
ed from the first; she has therefore labour- 
ed under the drawback of an unequal and 
imperfect vocalization. Her fancy and feel- 
ing have also of late allured her to refine too 
far: her pathos has become ultra-pathetic ; 
her expression is carried, by retardations of 
the time, violent emphasis, and struggling 
after extreme effects, to a length often 
touching upon the ridiculous, and always 
liable to the suspicion of affectation. But, 
with all these deductions, she is still a great 
artist; and it would be impossible to find 
another English female so variously and so 
highly cultivated. 

The place of these singers has been since 
occupied by Miss Inverarity (who has scarce- 
ly realized the promise she at first held out), 
Miss Shirreff, Miss Cawse, and Miss Romer; 
but none of them have yet risen to a height 
sufficient to place them above those who 
float, for a short time, like the gay bubbles 
of the element, sink, and are seen no more f. 

The stage has rarely reared a bass singer 
of any mark or likelihood; the paucity and 
incapacity of such artists, and the few and 
feeble parts written for them, have operated 
necessarily to keep them out of sight, and 
repress even the talent which has appeared. 
Storace had the noblest voice to write for in 





* One of the strongest proofs of this truth was 
given by Miss Paton about five years since. She 
was engaged to sing at the Philharmonic ; and, 
on the morning of the rehearsal, was requested to 
sing a song of Spohr’s, oneof the most difficult, 
because consisting of intervals almost unvocal, 
that ever was composed. She sung the song “‘a 
prima vista,” with a degree of precision and ex- 
cellence paralled only by the well-known anec- 
dote of Mara, when tested in a similar way by 
Frederic the Great. 

+ We have not forgotten, though we postpone, 
Madame Vestris, because she commenced at the 
King’s Theatre. 
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Sedgewick that was ever heard on the Eng- 
lish stage ; but the man was heavy, dull, and 
irregular. Of late, however, Mr. H. Phil- 
lips and Mr. Seguin (a pupil of the Royal 
eogeny) have come boldly out. The 

ner has highly distinguished himself, and 
is now esteemed, in the concert-room, the 
direct and only successor of Bartleman; 
while, upon the stage, he takes a more ex- 
alted place than any of his predecessors. 
His voice’ is somewhat heavier and rounder 
than'a‘barytone, while it preserves, in a 
great degree, the brilliancy of tone peculiar 
to that species, ranges through its full com- 
pass above, ‘and is’more extended below. 
Mr. Phillips has a strong capacity and a fer- 
tile fancy ; but he has also good taste and a 
sound judgment. At this moment he is the 
most popular English singer going; and, 
what has seldom been achieved by any bass, 
his ballad-singing is greatly esteemed. The 
truth is, he is simple, natural, sensible, and 
expressive ; and, above all, content to do no 
more than the occasion demands, and he 
himself can perfectly execute—Mr. Seguin 
has a noble voice and much science. His 
performance with Malibran in“ La Som- 
nambula” has gained him credit with the 
public, which industry and experience will 
establish. 

We have thus exhibited a “ peristrephic 
picture” of the talent nourished by the 
election of the country during the last thirty 
years. Multitudes have risen and sunk; ‘for 
the trial shows how rarely ~persons ‘are en- 
dowed with all the qualities that constitute 
a great artist. Organic strength—vocal, in- 
tellectual, corporeal, must’ all unite*; and 
now, the education and knowledge necessa- 
ry would-astound the singers of the last 
century. Tobe able to pronounce and un- 
derstand, so far as the words of a song go, 
English, Latin, Italian, French, and German}, 
sometimes even Spanish, seems to be all 
but indispensable ; for all these languages 
have been'sung at provincial festivals. To 
converse in French, if not Italian, is almost 
equally important to those who must mix so 





*The fatigue singers undergo is incredible. 
Pasta, not many seasons ago, played in Naples, 
and seventeen days afterwards appeared upon the 
boards of the King’s Theatre in London. After 
the most fatiguing characters, she sometimes 
goes to more than one private evening concert, 
having sung at a morning concert, or rehearsed, or 
both Mrs. Salmon, in one week, sang on the 
Monday night in London, Tuesday at Oxford, 
Wednesday in London, Thursday at Bath, Friday 
in London, and Saturday at Bristol. \ Nothing but 
the constitution of a horse can stand it. The 
private concerts of the nobility rarely begin be- 
fore eleven o’clock at night, and end—no one 
knows when. The late hours are the destruction 
of the health of the London world. 


tit is marvellous that no aspirant has revived 
Heighington’s Greek Odes, or set Romaic. The 
Russ will soon appear, now that the horn band 
has come atnong us. 
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much with foreigners, and with such various 
society. To be ableto read music with the 
utmost facility,—to understand its construc- 
tion sufficiently, at least, to judge of the 
propriety of ornament ‘upon given harmo- 
nics,—to play the pianoforte enough to ac- 
company,—are essentials. ‘To these accom-. 
plishments ought to be added a wide and 
comprehensive study of English, Italian, 
and German composers, both for the church 
and the theatre. Here is enough for the 
employment of a laborious life; but if the 
artist have not polished manners, and some 
acquaintance with the current literature, he 
orshe will find little countenance in the 
polite world, to which, if they mix in socie- 
ty at all, itis their province to aspire. This 
is no ideal picture. We have known fe- 
males,—aye, and young females,—(for they 
far exceed the men,) whose attainments 
were not far short of this estimate. Mad- 
ame Caradori Allan is one of the brightest 
examples. To all these attainments she 
adds drawing and modelling to great per- 
fection, and is, withal, amongst the most 
modest, sensible, and well-bred persons of 
hertime. We know not how it is, but so it 
is, the foreigners excel us in the extent and 
variety of their accomplishments. 

We have already alluded to the dearth of 
rising singers in certain classes. The ab- 
sence of commanding talent is obvious; 
but perhaps so much more is now done, even 
by ‘second-rates, that, to be first, implies 
even more than former favourites achieved. 
Upon the’stage there‘are Misses Inverarity, 
Betts,  Shitreff, ‘Romer, Cawse, H. Cawse, 
Mrs. Waylett, Madame Vestris, Mrs. Wood, 
&c.; Messrs. Sapio, Wilson, Templeton, 
and Wood, tenors ; H. Phillips, Seguin, and 
Stansbury, basses. .In the concert Miss 
Masson has already attained high eminence ; 
Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Bishop, and, above most 
others, Miss Clara Novello, afford abundant 
promise. But the summit is only attained 
by long, as well as painful labour. 

Our notice has run to an extent which 
compels us to postpone the last and most 
fashionable, if not the most popular, item,— 
the portraiture of foreign excellence,—to 
another Number. Enough, we hope, has 
been said to prove that the natives of Eng- 
land, under judicious cultivation—give them 
fair play—have, at least, the power of vying 
with foreign artists in most, if not in all, the 
branches. If Italy and Germany boast 
their Catalini, their Colbran, their Pasta, 
and their Sontag, we have our Billington, 
our Vestris, our Salmon, and our Stephens. 
Braham we pronounce to be unmatched, in 
spite of all his sinkings. It is a question 
whether Italy ever produced a more perfect 
cantabile singer than Harrison. What, 
then, is wanting to the perfecting of Eng- 
lish art and English artists? That devotion 
to music which England can never feel, so 
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long as England considers politics, com- 
merce, and general literature to have supe- 
rior claims ; in short, so long as Englishmen 
and Englishwomen prefer domestic affec- 
tion and society to public entertainment, 

eneral good to personal amusement, free- 

om to frivolity, moderate to excessive 
pleasures, and reason to passion. 





THE LATE MR. TARDY. 


“ Better late than never” was the motto of 
that ancient family, the Tardys; that of the 
Loiters, “ Slow and sure.” The deceased 
Sir Dawdlemore Tardy, of Neverdone 
Castle, Bart., father to our present subject, 
married Miss Evelina Loiter, sole offspring 
of Sir Lag Loiter, Bart., of Limpingham 
Hall. Certain trifling circumstances ap- 
peared to render this marriage desirable— 
such as equality of rank, contiguity of the 
family estates, the mutual affection which 
had long existed between the principal con- 
tracting parties, the fitness of their ages, the 
conformity of their habits, tastes, and dis- 
positions, &c. Yet, maturely considered, a 
more injudicious union can hardly be im- 
agined; for what, indeed, but the most dis- 
astrous consequences could be expected to 
result from the junction, not of the families, 
but of their mottoes! In the formation of 
character the operation of a precept fre- 
quently repeated, though imperceptible, is 
certain ; and no one will venture to dispute 
that a person who can scarcely ever step 
into his carriage, or seal a letter, without 
finding the same maxim obtruded upon his 
attention, will insensibly become its slave. 
How much, then, must the case of such a 
one be aggravated when abandoned to the 
influence of two such monitors, both point- 
ing the same way! Had either of the two 
families had for their motto, “Delays are dan- 

erous,” or “ Strike while the tron’s hot,” or 

A stitch in time saves nine,” or “ Never put 
off till to-morrow what can be done to-day,” 
—though, haply, somewhat too long, or not 
sufficiently elegant to decorate the pannels 
of a carriage,--the counteracting influence 
of one of these sentences would have neu- 
tralized the mischievous effects of either of 
the others. As it was, the operation of their 
combined force was irresistible ; and of their 
pernicious power the unfortunate victim was 
the late Mr. Loiter Lag Tardy. 

The Genius of Delay seems to have pre- 
sided over the fortunes of our hero even 
before his entrance into this world of trouble. 
Anxiously awaited by Sir Dawdlemore and 
his young and lovely wife was the period 
which should bless them with what is pret- 
tily termed a pledge of affection. The 
tenantry, also, of the two families felt a 
deep and natural interest in the event, for 
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(to say nothing of the love and respect they 
entertained for their landlords) the birth of 
a child was to be celebrated by the roasti 
of a cople of fat oxen, and the distribution 
of sundry barrels of very strong ale. The 
heads of the most learned gossips of the 
village of Limpingham were at work ; si 
and appearances were carefully considered; 
time was strictly calculated; and, at length, 
by a general concurrence of opinions, the 
eighth of September was declared the fa- 
voured and fortunate day which the young 
stranger would most certainly honour with 
his first interesting squeak. The important 
eighth of September arrived. Certain 
symptoms experienced by Lady Tardy 
seemed likely to confirm the opinions of the 
old ladies of Limpingham. The ale-barrels 
were rolled out upon the lawn of Neverdone 
Castle, the fatted oxen were turned from 
their pastures, the ropes of the church-bells 
of Limpingham were already in the hands 
of the most expert ringers in the village, 
and nothing remained wanting to put all 
these evidences of heart-felt rejoicings into 
appropriate action, but the preconcerted 
signal which was to announce, incontestably, 
an addition to the family. But the old 
ladies of Limpingham were, for once, at 
fault; and the eighth of September was 
disappointed of its expected honours, for 
the little Tardy appeared not on that day. 
So the bell-ringers returned to their homes, 
the ale-barrels were restored to their shed, 
and the fatted oxen to their pastures.— 
Another day passed away, and another; a 
week, a fortnight elapsed, yet was the world 
ungladdened by the addition of the invalu- 
able unit to its hundreds of millions. “Slow 
and sure,” said Sir Lag Loiter. “Better 
late than never,” responded his patient son- 
in-law. At last—at last—at last, on the 
twenty-ninth of September, (exactly twenty- 
one days after the period calculated upon,) 
at precisely nine of the morning, a red flag, 
hoisted on one of the chimney-tops of 
Neverdone castle, gave assurance of the 
birth of an heir-male to the house of Tardy. 
All was now rejoicing! The bells of Lim- 
pingham church were set ringing, the ale 
was rolled out to be tapped, the oxen were 
driven forth to be slaughtered. 

We have already said that the Genius of 
Delay seems to have presided over the for- 
tunes of our hero, even (if such an expres- 
sion be allowable) before his birth. His 
first step in the world, or, more strictly 
speaking, the very step he took into exis- 
tence, was taken too lute! The young 
gentleman, whose appearance we have an- 
nounced, was not Master Loiter Lag Tardy! 
Barely had a quarter of an hour passed away, 
(for Sir Dawdlemore Tardy and Sir Lag 
Loiter were still shaking hands, and con- 
gratulating each other upon the happy 
event,) when the nurse burst into- the room, 
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and announced the arrival of a second pledge 
of affection! This was our hero. Call it 
indolence ; call it politeness towards his 
fellow-brat whom he allowed to take the 
start of him; qualify his conduct upon the 
occasion in whatsoever way you please ; 
certain it is, that by coming into the world 
just a quarter of an hour too late, he lost a 
aronetcy, with two-and-thirty thousand a 
year, and took in exchange the advantage- 
ous place of younger brother, with a mag- 
nificent three hundred whilst his father 
lived, and the chances of what afterwards 
the generosity of the person whom he had 
so kindly obliged might choose to bestow 
upon him on his acceding to the title and 
the estates. 

The overjoyed father (whose delight, how- 
ever, was somewhat diminished by receiving 
more than he had bargained for) was natu- 
rally anxious to feast his eyes witha sight 
of the future baronet and his brother. Ac- 
cordingly, two little lumps of brick-dust- 
coloured putty were brought for his inspec- 
tion. Not greater couid have been his 
wonder and his admiration had a phenix 
and a unicorn been exhibited to him. Ap- 
parently forgetting that such things are by 
no means uncommon, he gazed upon them 
as though they were the rarest productions 
of nature ; and, like the bird we have alluded 
to, only to be met with once in a century. 
But the first-felt raptures of paternity must 
be treated with indulgence. 

“Do you consider them handsome, nurse ?” 
asked he, in a tone sufficiently indicating 
that he did—at the same tiime—putting a 
couple of guineas into the hand of the mat- 
ron. 

“They are, positively, the most beautiful 
creatures I ever beheld, Sir,” replied she ; 
adroitly adding, “and so like you and my 
lady !” 

She then expatiated on the several charms 
of the things; declaring a small pimple in 
the centre of what she pretended was the 
face of our hero—[having no business with 
his brother, we shall make no further men- 
tion of him]—to be the very nose of her 
ladyship ; and a gimlet-hole just below it to 
be Sir Dawdlemore’s own mouth. 

But however well-founded may have been 
the nurse’s encomium on the beauty of the 
little gentleman, certain it is that that beauty 
was not destined to be of long duration. 
At the period when Mr. Tardy came into 
the world, that scourge of society, that foe 
to the quiet and comfort of mankind, the 
barbarous and ever-to-be-execrated Jenner, 
had not yet promulgated his fatal discovery 
of the means of counteracting that admira- 
ble contrivance, called the small-pox, for 
preserving the earth from being overrun 
with scrubby, screaming children. Then 
did that invaluable disease walk unimpeded 
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lanes, in one week beneficently sweeping 
away a greater number of the “little un- 
washed” than the combined industry of war, 
plague, pestilence, and famine, could in a 
month exterminate. One morning the nurse 
entered the breakfast-parlour, and, with con- 
sternation painted on her countenance, in- 
formed the baronet and his lady that four 
virulent cases of small-pox had appeared in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the castle. 
At this awful intelligence the baronet and 
his lady looked aghast. 

“What is to be done, nurse ?” inquired 
Lady Tardy. 

“O, my lady,” replied nurse, “the dear 
baby ought to be inoculated immediately ; 
and I have told your ladyship so for this 
month past.” 

“ Slow and sure, nurse,” rejoined her lady- 
ship ; “I don’t think the child is in condition 
for the operation.” 

“ O, my lady,” continued nurse, “an angel 
from heaven wouldn’t be fitter to be inocu- 
lated. We can never be too early in these 
matters; and, with my will, it should have 
been done yesterday.” 

“ Better late than never,” said Sir Dawd- 
lemore ; “ it shall be done to-morrow.” 

On the evening of that very day, the un- 
fortunate little Loiter took the disease na- 
turally. It was acase of the most malignant 
character, and, for a long time, the state of 
the little sufferer seemed hopeless. How- 
ever, he recovered ; but (thanks to the family 
motto of the Tardys!) the beauty of his “ hu- 
man face divine” was obliterated for ever. 

To recount the instances, in his boyish 
days, of young Tardy’s failures and mishaps, 
through his indolent habit of procrastina- 
tion, were endless. Wasa school-prize to 
be contended for, his exercise, which was 
never deficient in merit, was always nearly 
ready about the time when it should be de- 
livered in, yet never finished, or not present- 
ed, till just a quarter of an hour after the 
period when it could be received. Did he 
join a marauding party in an orchard, his 
companions would scamper away on the 
first alarm of detection, whilst he, too in- 
dolent to run for it, would be caught, and 
bear the punishment due to the whole party. 
Or even was he a candidate for a prize ina 
rowing-match or a pony-race, the slow-and- 
sure maxim would still prevail. “Where’s 
the good of doing things in a hurry?” he 
would ask: and when, asa natural conse- 
quence of his “taking it easy,” he came in 
just in time to loose (as he invariably did,) 
and _ his successful rival sneeringly welcom- 
ed him with “a leetle too late, Tardy,”—he 
would console himself, for the loss of both 
money and reputation, by quoting the family 
motto, “ Well—better late than never.” 

His education finished, it became neces- 
sary to consider the means of establishing 
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him in life. But what could be done for the 
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= a fellow? The joint fortunes of the 
ardys and the Loiters amounted, it is true, 
to two-and-thirty thousand a year ; but this, 
together with the title, was, very properly, 
destined to illustrate the career of the elder 
brother. Loiter thought this hard; and 
once, when his settlement was the subject 
of discussion, he ventured to express such 
an opinion to Sir Dawdlemore :— 

“ Now I ask you, my dear father, as a man 
who knows what life is, what can I do with 
the three hundred a year you allow me?” 

“Really, my dear boy, that’s a very per- 
plexing question.” 

“Now, Sir, do you think you could live 
upon three hundred a-year ?” 

This question being little less perplexing 
than the other, the baronet humm’d, and 
ha’d, and hesitated, and at length replied, 

“ Why--aw—no—I—aw—candidly speak- 
ing I don’t think I could; but, you see—aw— 
I never was a younger brother, but—aw—if 
I had been, I suppose I must have contrived 
as well as [ could with it—and—aw—that’s 
what you must do—aw—-don’t you see ?”. 

“ But, surely, father, out of an income of 
two-and-thirty thousand pounds something 
might——” 

“That’s nothing to the point, Loiter; be 
reasonable, and remember that your elder 
brother will have to maintain the dignity of 
our name—and that nothing less than that 
will do it—whilst you, for your part, having 
- responsibilities in the world, can easi- 

” 





“Then, Sir,” warmly exclaimed Loiter, 
“T must say I consider it a cruel injustice 
that I should be turned forth a beggar, 
simply because in our race into the world my 
brother happened to beat me by half a neck.” 

“ And I must say, Sir,” with equal warmth 
retorted Sir Dawdlemore, “I consider your 
complaint to be both unjust and absurd: you 
have no one to thank for that but: yourself: 
why did you let him?” Sosaying, he an- 
grily left the room. 

In about half an hour he returned.— 
“Come, Loiter,” said he, “give me your 
hand. Although I can do nothing for you 
myself, I have not been negligent of you. 
Your fortune is made. By my interest at 
the India-House I have procured a writer- 
ship for you. I have been long trying for 
this, but wouldn’t let you know it till I could 
tell you I had succeeded. Read this letter.” 

The delighted Loiter Lag Tardy read :— 

“ East India House, 13th February, 179—.” 

“Why, Sir,” said Loiter, “this letter is 
dated exactly ten days ago !” 

“Yes, my dear boy; but slow and sure: 
sending a beloved son to India is, after all, 
a serious affair, and ought not to be too 
hastily determined upon. But read on.” 

Loiter continued :— 

“My dear Sir Dawdlemore,—At length I 
have a nomination to a writership, which I 
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shall be most happy to use in favour of the 
son of so old and so valued a friend as you. 
But within three days of your receipt of this 
(AT, THE VERY LONGEST) pray inform me 
whether you are now in the mind to accept 
it; for, as you will readily believe, 1 am 
overwhelmed with applications for it,—and 
one amongst them is from a CERTAIN PER- 
son whom it would be not a little to my inter- 
est to oblige. Believe me, most faithfully 
yours, “ Watter Rice Curriz.” 
“To Sir Dawdlemore Tardy, Bart, 
Neverdone Castle, Limpingham.” 


“ Well, my boy,” exclaimed Sir Dawdle- 
more, exultingly ; “ what say you to that?” 

“My fortune is made, Sir,” said Loiter; 
“and I am grateful for your remembrance 
of me.” 

“ Now, then, Loiter,—let me see,—this is 
Monday the 23d; write by to-night’s post 
to Sir Walter in acceptance of his offer; 
to-morrow he will receive your letter, and 
on Wednesday, the 25th, we may expect an 
intimation of your appointment.” 

With his accustomed alacrity Loiter flew 
to his writing-case; but reflecting that, as 
it was now only two o’clock, and that the 
post did not leave Limpingham till a quar- 
ter-past seven, he thought he might as well 
defer the task till after his morning’s ride. 
Accordingly he mounted his horse, and rode 
his usual time; and on his return home, 
again flew to his writing-case. After taking 
from it seventeen unanswered letters (of 
which, seven exhibited, in large characters, 
underscored, the appalling words, “Pray 
answer by return;” five, “Immediate ;” 
and two, “Most pressing,”) he thus com- 
menced his missive to the director :—* Dear 
Sir Wa——” 

Having proceeded so far, he looked at 
his watch. “ Half-past five,” thought he. 
“There will barely be time to write this let- 
ter, for in a little while it will be almost time 
to dress for dinner; so I'll just amuse my- 
self during this useless quarter of an hour 
with my flute, and then dress, and then 
-——.”. So he took up his flute, and con- 
tinued too-tooing till the dressing-bell warn- 
ed him to his room. 

Having performed the important duties 
of the toilet, he resumed his letter to the 
director ; and, by a vigorous effort, he, this 
time, advanced so far as 

“Dear Sir Walt——” 

At this particular moment, or, rather, at 
this particular letter, he recollected that his 
servant had omitted to give him a handker- 
chief; so he rang the bell,which ring brought 
a servant who happened not to be his own, 
which servant was sent-to send Robins; 
when, after a slight delay, the said Robins 
came ; who, being told of the omission, went 
forthwith to supply it. All this occupied 
time, during which Mr. Tardy paced up and 
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down the room. Presently Robins returned 
with intelligence that he could not open the 
drawer where the handkerchiefs were kept, 
something being the matter with the lock. 
Whereupon Mr. Tardy went himself to see 
what could be the matter with it; and he, 
after peeping twenty times into the key- 
hole, and blowing forty times into the key, 
and thrusting it into the lock, and twisting 
it first one way and then another, at length 
found himself the victor in the struggle, and 
marched off with the spoils of conquest in 
the form of a cambric handkerchief. Vic- 
tories, however, are seldom gained but at 
some expense ; and the cost of this to our 
hero was exactly sixteen minutes of time 
and a writership in India. He returned to 
his letter, but had scarcely taken up his pen 
when the dinner-bell was heard. In an 
emergency of this nature, however, dinner 
was an affair of minor consideration; and 
soup, nay, even fish, might be sacrificed to 
a writership: so, spite of message after 
message from the dining-room, the energetic 
Loiter finished his letter and despatched a 
servant with it to Limpingham. 

In the course of the evening word was 
brought that the letter had been sent just a 


’ quarter of an hour too late for that night’s 


post, but that it would be forwarded on the 
morrow. 

“I’m sorry for that,” said Sir Dawdle- 
more; “inasmuch as we cannot now expect 
an answer before the 26th.” 

“No matter, Sir,” replied Loiter; “bet- 
ter late than never.” 

On the 26th the expected letter arrived. 


It ran thus :— 
“KE. I. H., 25th Feb. 

“My dear Sir,—It is with infinite regret 
I inform you that the writership in question 
is no longer in my power to bestow. Your 
letter, dated the 23d, which, consequently, 
ought to have arrived yesterday,) I have but 
this moment received. Froma sincere wish 
that you should benefit by the appointment, 
I resolved to extend the three days I propos- 
ed for your consideration of my offer to ten. 
But not hearing either from you or your 
father, I interpreted your silence on the sub- 
ject into a rejection of the thing; and, at 
last, yielded to the pressing entreaties of my 
friend, Lord Snatchatall, that I would give 
it to his youngest son. What adds greatly 
to my mortification is the fact, that had your 
letter arrived even yesterday, the 24th, 
(which, agreeably to the date it bears, as I 
have already said, it ought to have done,) 
the appointment had still been yours; for it 
was not till last night I nominated the Hon- 
ourable Hungerford Snatchatall in your 
stead.—Believe me, my dear Sir, 

“ Your’s and your father’s 
Very sincere friend, 
“Watter Rice Currie.” 
“To Loiter L. Tardy, Esq.” 
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Reproaches from father to son very nat- 
urally,ensued upon the reading of this epis- 
tle ; and these terminated with—* Well, Sir, 
I have done for you all which I have it in 
my power to do. You have marred your 
fortune by your own fault, and must now try 
to mend it-again in the best way you can.” 
But as no one likes to bear blame which he 
can, by any means in the world, transfer to 
the shoulders of another, poor Robins was 
accused of being the primary cause of the 
mishap.—“ Hadn’t that rascal of mine, Sir,” 
said young Mr. Tardy, “kept me blowing 
into a key for a full quarter of an hour, I 
should have just saved the post by a min- 
ute.” So Robins was summoned into the 
room; and, with a rapidity of execution not 
very common with the Tardys, paid his 
wages and discharged. 

Of many methods of improving your for- 
tune, or of acquiring one, the readiest, if not 
in all respects the most agreeable, is to mar- 
ry an heiress. We will not venture to as- 
sert that this expedient frequently occurs to 
the minds of younger brothers, but that M.. 
Tardy had thought of such a thing we ire 
certain. A few miles from the Castle there 
lived a gentleman of the name of Tubbs, 
who had “one fair daughter and no more.” 
This young lady was the sole expectant of 
nearly four thousand a year. Young Tardy 
was a favourite with the father, and was not 
indifferently looked upon by his daughter 
Clara. For although Loiter was not hand- 
some, (owing to the delay we have mention- 
ed as having occurred at a very early period 
of his life,) yet did he possess recommenda- 
tions sufficient to win the affections even of 
a woman beautiful and accomplished as was 
Miss Tubbs. But the passport which gain- 
ed him admission into the very citadel of 
her heart, was his proficiency on the flute. 
This will be easily understood when we ex- 
plain that Clara was perfect mistress of the 
piano-forte, (at least her father, who was a 
competent judge in the matter, thought so,) 
and that her chief delight was to play the 
“Battle of Prague,” the “ March in Blue- 
Beard,” and the “ Overture to Lodoiska,”— 
(compositions much in vogue at the time in 
question, though, perhaps, not so frequently 
performed now as they deserve to be,) while 
Loiter would stand behind her and swell the 
harmonies with the sounds of his attendant 
flute. There was but one drawback to the 
perfection of Mr. Tardy’s performance,—he 
was usually three or four bars behind time. 
This defect, being constitutional, could not 
be remedied; and when upon his conclud+ 
ing too—too—too, coming in after the last 
touch of Clara Tubbs had ceased to vibrate, 
and she would exclaim, “ Charmingly play- 
ed, Mr. Tardy !—only you are three bars too 
late,”—his reply was, as will be anticipated, 
“Better late than never, Miss Tubbs.” «The 
growing intimacy between the .young peo- 
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5 did not pass unobserved either by Sir 
awdlemore and Lady Tardy, or by old Mr. 
Tubbs himself. The Baronet encouraged 
it; for he really loved his younger son, and 
would have given anything in the world to 
see him advantageously settled,—except 
money. Nor is it unlikely that Mr. Tubbs 
would have consented to the marriage had 
Loiter Tardy made a proposal to him for the 
hand of the fair Clara about this time. But 
notwithstanding that he was repeatedly 
urged by the young lady so to do, the slow- 
and-sure principle preponderated ; till one 
day a formal offer was made for her by 
Squire Lumpy, a wealthy neighbour of Mr. 
Tubbs. Then it was that Mr. Tardy, con- 
ceiving there was no time to be lost, re- 
solved upon an immediate explanation with 
the father of his beloved Clara. “I fear it 
is now too late,” said Miss Tubbs; “had 
you declared yourself to my father before 
this abominable creature, with his five thou- 
sand a-year, came to put notions of ag- 
grandizement into his head, I have reason 
to believe that———But, alas! I fear itis now 
too late.” 

“Fear nothing, my dear Clara,” replied 
Tardy ; “better late than never.” And in- 
continently he proceeded to the library, 
where he found Mr. Tubbs, to whom he 
opened the business. 

Having patiently listened to all that the 
young gentleman had to say, Mr. Tubbs 
thus replied: “My dear Loiter, I like you; 
and, to speak the plain truth, I should pre- 
fer you for a son-in-law to any man in the 
county, don’t you see? Had you asked me 
but yesterday, I would have given you my 
daughter, fortune and all, and never have 
thought about what you could bring on your 
side, don’t you know? But this offer of 
Squire Lumpy’s has given a turn to the 
whole affair, you see. He has five thousand 
a year, eh? Clara will have four, won’t 
she? Five and four make nine, you know. 
Now, nine thousand a year will make some- 
thing of us in the county, you perceive ; and, 
as a considerate father, I am bound to look 
to my child’s welfare, and to do the best I 
can for her, and so forth, don’t you under- 
stand? However, asI said before, I’d rather 
have you for my son-in-law, you know: so 
provided that—in short—to come to the 
point, suppose I were to give you my con- 
sent, what would your father give you, don’t 
you see ?” 

“Why, Sir,” replied Loiter, “he would 
give me his: but, to deal honestly with you, 
I don’t think he would give me anything 


-else.” 


“O!—ha!—-Well, then, as that’s the case, 
my dear boy, though you are a very good 
boy, and I like you, don’t you know ? it will 
be better for all parties concerned that this 
should be your last visit at Tubbs’ Hall, don’t 
you perceive >” 
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“ But, Sir,” exclaimed Loiter, “our hearts 
—our affections——” 

“ Fiddlesticks! don’t you see? But, 
come; there’s my hand, eh? And when 
Clara is married and safe at home with her 
husband, you may come and see meas often 
as you like, you understand,—and bring 
your flute with you, don’t you know? So, 
for the last time, good bye, you see.”—With 
this, Mr. Tubbs bowed his visiter out of the 
room. 

Prior to Loiter’s quitting the house a short 
interview took place between the lovers, 
The state of their feelings no pen can de- 
scribe ; but it may be tolerably well con- 
ceived from the fact that, in this interview, 
—brief as indeed it was, for it lasted but five 
minutes,—they not only resolved upon the 
desperate measure of eloping on the very 
next morning, but settled also the manner, 
place, and time. 

“ At four precisely, dear Loiter: be punc- 
tual!” were the last words of Clara Tubbs, 

“To a second, beloved Clara,” were Mr. 
Tardy’s. 

A chaise-and-four was ordered to be in 
waiting, just out of the village of Limping- 
ham, on the London road, by three the next 
morning. At a quarter before three Mr. 
Tardy awoke. It was on the seventh of 
November. The morning was dark, cold, 
and drizzly. “No more than a quarter to 
three, and four is the time appointed: I can 
take another turn,” said the impatient lover. 
The turret clock struck three. Tardy slow- 
ly rose, and peeped through the window- 
shutters. “ What an in-f-f-fernal m-m-morn- 
ing,” muttered he ; his teeth chattering with 
cold. “ Nothing but the b-b-bliss of f-f-fly- 
ing to meet one’s b-b-beloved could reconcile 
a man to so barbarous a proceeding as leaving 
his comfortable bed. But I’ve a clear hour 
before me; half an hour will serve to shave 
and dress; a quarter will take me to the 
Little Park Gate at Tubbs’ Hall—by run- 
ning very fast—and—come, I’ve a quarter 
of an hour to spare, and may as well enjoy 
that.” So he got into his comfortable bed 
again. The chimes sounded the quarter. 
“Ugh! Ill not shave; that will save ten 
minutes.” So he took another turn. At 
half-past three he once more arose. “Only 
half an hour to four,” thought he ; “no mat- 
ter, there’s plenty of time ; four for half-after 
—half an hour’s grace, of course.” Ata 
quarter before the appointed hour the tender 
limbs of the delicate Miss Tubbs were shiv- 
ering at the Little Park Gate of Tubbs’ 
Hall ; at a quarter after the appointed hour, 
Mr. Tardy left Neverdone Castle. On ap- 
proaching the gate, Loiter, to his infinite 
delight, perceived through the thick mist, 
the dark outline of a human figure. “ My an- 
gel !” he exclaimed, and clasped it in his arms. 

“So, you are come at last, don’t you 
know? It was by the merest accident in 
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the world I happened to turn out so early 
this morning, you see; and what brought me 
this way rather than any other I protest I 
can’t tell, you know. But here I found my 
Clara, and—Upon my soul, master Loiter, 
this was a close run race, don’t you per- 
ceive? A few minutes earlier and you 
might have been off with the girl, and ken 
I might have whistled for her, you see. As 
it is, my dear boy, you are exactly a quarter 
of an hour too late, don’t you know ?” 

So Mr. Tubbs returned to the Hall, and 
Mr. Tardy went home again—to bed. 

On the Thursday succeeding this event 
there appeared in the “Limpingham Ga- 
zette” the following paragraph :— 


“ Yesterday, at ag gery Church, was mar- 
ried, Robert Lumpy, Esq., to Miss Julia Tubbs, 
‘oungest daughter of Onesimus Tubbs, Esq., of 

x Wood. The happy couple immediately set 
off for Harrowgate. Their joint fortunes are 
said to amount to 22,1721. per. annum. We can 
append to this a curious little anecdote connected 
with the event. About seventeen weeks ago the 
young lady eloped with Peter Loiter, Esq., eldest 
son of Sir Dawdlemore Loiter; but the parties 
were overtaken (fortunately in our opinion) as 
they were changing horses at Hounslow, with- 
in three stages of London.” 


In this statement our readers will per- 
ceive a slight error or two, which, however, 
were duly corrected in the next day’s paper. 
The correction ran thus :— 


“Tn our paper of yesterday we were led into 
a trifling mistake concerning the recent mar- 
riage. The parties, it appears, were Simon 
Lumpy, Esq. (not eens and Miss Clara (not 
Julia) Tubbs, only daughter of Lawrence (not 
Onesimus) Tubbs, Esq., of Tubbs’ Hall (not 
Box Wood). The happy couple went, not to 
Harrowgate (though we, for our parts, cannot 
think that that signifies much), but to Brighton ; 
and their joint fortune, as it now turns out, is 
only 90001. per annum. The elopement did not 
succeed quite to the extent we have stated ; and 
the gentleman concerned was not Peter Loiter, 
Esq., (for, upon enquiry, we find there is no such 
person,) but Loiter Lag Tardy, Esq., younger 
son of Sir Dawdlemore Tardy, Bart., not Loit- 
er—and indeed we must admit that, upon a 
careful examination of the baronetage, no such 
name as Loiter appears there, at least since James 
I., by whom the modern baronetage was founded 
—although it is, nevertheless, possible it may 
have existed prior to that monarch’s reign. To 
this we may add, that the happy pair were not 
united at Limpingham Church, (or Limpinghame, 
as it ought properly to be written,) but by special 
license, at Tabs’ Hall. We are told, ale, that 
we were wrong in announcing the ceremony as 
having taken place on Wednesday, as, in fact, it 
occurred on T'uesday, (an error, by the bye, of 
no importance,) and the elopement alluded to 
was attempted, not seventeen weeks ago, but with- 
in the last week,—though the main point, that an 
elopement was attempted, is not denied. Houns- 
low, too, which we stated as being three stages 
from London, is, as our too querulous corrector 
informs us, only one. However, we were so far 
right, inasmuch as it is a long and (taking Brent- 
ford into account) somewhat a heavy stage. We 
make these corrections to satisfy what seems to 
us to be the over-scrupulous punctiliousness of 
the parties, although we were right in the main.” 
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We have given these paragraphs at 
length, in order to satisfy the world that 
even the “Limpingham Gazette” cannot 
always be punctiliously correct in the in- 
teresting gossip with which it indulges its 
readers. 

The disappointment that Mr. Tardy here 
experienced brought him to resolve to live 
a bachelor; a resolution which he main- 
tained throughout the rest of his life. 

Unfortunate in love, Mr. Tardy took 
refuge in politics; and a vacancy occurring 
at Rottenbury, he presented himself as a 
candidate to serve in Parliament, as one of 
the representatives of that independent and 
respectable borough. Although he had no 
support in the contest, save his own talents 
and integrity, (for his family interest, and 
three thousand pounds advanced by his fa- 
ther to serve a purpose of his own in get- 
ting his son into Parliament, could have 
had no influence over the minds of the in- 
dependent voters of Rottenbury,) Tardy 
ran his opponent, Lord George Pliant, so 
hard in the canvass, that it was difficult 
even to guess on which side fortune would 
declare. By his promptitude and industry 
he astonished all those who were aware of 
his usual habits of indolenee and procrasti- 
nation. He had, as he believed, canvassed 
every person who had a vote to (qu.) sell? 
for Rottenbury, except one Mr. Grubthorpe, 
a farmer who, living at a village seven miles 
off, Mr. Tardy resolved to leave till the 
last. Just within three hours of the time 
appointed for the opening of the poll, he or- 
dered his horse for the purpose of paying 
a visitto the farmer. He had set one foot 
in the stirrup when the London newspaper 
was put into his hand. He opened it, and 
turned to the sporting intelligence. “ How’s 
this!” said he, “ Bluestocking not expected 
torun! That alters my book ; it may make 
a difference of sixty guineas tome. As 
soon as I return I’li—stop—I’ll write up to 
my friend Snaffle upon the subject at once 
—no; I’d better first go over to—no; I'll 
write this letter, and then it will be off my 
mind.” He returned to his room, wrote a 
long letter to his friend Snaffle touching this 
all-important matter of sixty guineas, and, 
having so done, he mounted his horse and 
rode over to solicit the vote of Mr. Grub- 
thorpe. Onhis way thither he met Lord 
George Pliant riding towards Rottenbury. 
They coldly exchanged bows, and passed on. 
On stating to Mr. Grubthorpe the object of 
his visit, Mr. G. replied—* Lard, Sir, how 
could’ee come soleate? I ha’ had twenty 
visits from his Lardship, nor wou’d’n pro- 
mise he in hopes ye’d come, for I knows 
yer feyther ; but as this weare the last day 
I didn’ think ye’d come at all, so I weare 
obliged to teake care o’ myself, and so I ha’ 
just promised my vote to my Lard. Lard, 
Sir, if ye had but come the matter of a 
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quarter an hour ago!” At the final close 
of the poll the numbers were declared ; for 

Lord George Pliant 371 

Loiter Lag Tardy, Esq. 370 
Hurra! Pliant forever! Glorious majority 
of one!!! 

Not long afterwards Lord George Pliant, 
by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, (and, 
probably, something more,) vacated his seat ; 
and then Mr. Tardy was, without opposi- 
tion, returned member for Rottenbury :—the 
sole condition of his election being that he 
would oppose, might and main, the Rottenbu- 
ry—Payment-of—Rate-for-building-a-Bridge- 
across-the-River-Slush Enforcement-Bill. 

L. L. Tardy, Esq., M. P., went to London ; 
and no sooner arrived there than he took the 
oaths and his seat. His arrival was oppor- 
tune ; for it happened that, on the evening 
of that very day, a hard struggle was ex- 
pected to take place on the third reading of 
the Rottenbury,—&c., &c.,—Enforcement- 
Bill. On that same evening, Mrs. Siddons, 
whom he had never seen, was to play Lady 
Macbeth; so, as the Rottenbury Bill was 
not expected to come on earlier than half- 
past ten, and the other business before the 
House being unimportant, he despatched 
his servant to Drury-Lane Theatre to se- 
cure a place for him. Every place was 
taken ; but, fortunetely, at the very moment 
of the application, one front seat in the 
stage-box was given up, this was transfer- 
red to Mr. Tardy (with the M.P. tacked to 
the name, of course.) In order to be near 
the scene of action, and that no time might 
be lost, he took his dinner at the Shaks- 
peare, and, whilst sipping his wine, address- 
ed short letters to every person of his ac- 
quaintance, principally, we believe, for the 
gratification of scrawling Free, L. L. Tardy, 
on the outside of them. At that period the 
performances commenced at half-past six. 
The dial in the coffee-room indicated that 
precise time. Mr. Tardy didn’t care to hear 
the overture, so he called for another half- 
pint of port and more writing-paper. Hav- 
ing inadvertently overstaid the time by 
which, according to his calculation, the first 
scene of the play would be over, the loss of 
the second would be of the less conse- 
quence ; and as, indeed, all he cared about 
was to see Mrs. Siddons, he could imagine 
no reason why he should hurry his wine. 
And now, having deliberately finished his 
last glass, he proceeded to the theatre. On 
passing along the lobby his ears were as- 
sailed with the awful sound of “First act 
over!” and the honourable member for 
Rottenbury reached his box-door just in 
time to see a long thin leg in a blue silk 
stocking striding over three benches at 
once down into the very place which, till 
then, had been reserved for himself. “That 
ts unlucky, Sir!” said the box-keeper as he 
closed the door; “ you are so little too late.” 
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“ Better late than never,” replied the M. P.: 
“T can see something through the glass.” 
And he did see all:the action of Macbeth, 
and he also heard some of the louder por- 
tions of the choruses. The tragedy con- 
cluded, he procured a tolerable place for the 
afterpiece. It was the “Spoiled Child,” in 
which Mrs. Jordan acted the part of Little 
Pickle. Aware that his parliamentary du- 
ties would not allow of his seeing the whole 
of the entertainment, he thought, neverthe- 
less, that he might indulge himself with the 
first act. The first act finishing somewhat 
earlier than he had been told it would, and 
the Rottenbury Bill not being expected to 
come on before half-past ten, (which, most 
probably, would be eleven,) there was no 
good reason why he should not enjoy a little 
of the second. Ata quarter before eleven 
the piece was so very nearly at an end that 
it would be absurd not to wait its termina- 
tion. The green curtain fell ; and, cratified 
beyond description by the inimitable per- 
formance he had witnessed, the member for 
Rottenbury hurried down to the House, 
Full of the importance of his new position, 
with becoming dignity he marched up stairs 
towards the lobby, but, to his astonishment, 
the doors were closed. “ Beg pardon, Sir,” 
said one of the polite gentlemen in black, 
(at the same time not opening the door,) 
“after the division, if you please.” “Oh!” 
said Mr. Tardy, and waited where he was, 
On being admitted, he found that the House 
had just: then divided on the third read- 
ing of the Rottenbury-Payment-of-Rate-for- 
building-a—Bridge—across-the—River--Slush 
Enforcement-Bill ; which, after an animated 
debate, was carried by a majority of one: 
the Speaker, in the absence of the honoura- 
ble member, having decided the question by 
his casting vote. No sooner did the news 
reach his constituents at Rottenbury that 
the Rate-paying-Enforcement-Bill (for the 
express object of opposing which they had 
returned Mr. Tardy to Parliament) had been 
carried against them, and that, too, entirely 
owing to his absence on the division, than 
the free and independent electors forwarded 
what they called a “peremptory request ” to 
their representative that he would instantly 
surrender the important trust, which, for the 
good of the British empire in general, and 
of the borough of Rottenbury in particular, 
they had confided to him. This he accord- 
ingly did, and returned un-M.P.’d to Never- 
done Castle. 

Years rolled on. In their advance the 
carried Mr. Tardy along with them—throug 
the prime of life—into its meridian—past it. 
He was now fifty-five. At this period old 
Sir Dawdlemore died. The elder brother 
succeeded, of course, to the title, the estates, 
and all the advantages of primogeniture. 
Loiter inherited a legacy of twenty thou- 
sand pounds. This bequest would materi- 

















ally improve his condition; for having no 
one to provide for but himself, he determin- 
ed to lay out the entire sum in the purchase 
of anannuity for hisownlife. Arrangements 
for that purpose were immediately entered 
into; and in order that the money might be 
forthcoming as soon as required, it was 
placed in the rich, responsible, and long- 
established banking-house of Messrs. Spec, 
Smash, and Co., London. He would now 
be the master of about eighteen hundred a 
year. “It comes too late for me to enjoy it 
as once I should have done,” thought he ; 
“but better late than never.” 

Having occasion to go into the city one 
morning on account of some business con- 
nected with his annuity, his eye was canght 
by a ticket, numbered 77, in the window of 
a lottery-office. He walked on, and pre- 
sently got into a hackney-coach: it was 
numbered 77. He drove to his solicitor’s: 
his house was numbered 77. At night (nat- 
urally enough) Tardy dreamt that No. 77 
was drawn the great prize in the lottery. 
He rose early the next morning, and sallied 
forth from his lodgings in Pallmall to Corn- 
hill, resolved to purchase No.77. The ticket 
occupied the same place iu the window. 
He entered the office, drew from his pocket 
twenty pounds, and——“ Hold!” said he; 
“slow and sure ; “tis a great deal of money 
to throw away in a lottery speculation; I’ll 
consider of it.” He retraced his steps. At 
Temple-Bar, an old man implored his chari- 
ty. 
“What’s your age, my fine fellow?” ask- 
ed Mr. Tardy. 

“ Seventy-seven, Sir,” was the reply. 

This was irresistible. Back again he flew 
to Cornhill. Again the twenty pounds were 
displayed on the counter. 

“ Give me ticket No. 77,” said he to the 
office-keeper. 

“No. 77, Sir?” said the man; “sold it 
only a quarter of an hour ago, in a whole 
ticket, Sir.” 

Two days afterwards, No. 77 was drawn 
a prize of five thousand pounds. Even the 
ingenuity of Mr. Tardy in twisting “better 
late than never” into a consolation failed 
upon this occasion. 

Just at the same time when he received 
intelligence of this unlucky miss, his solici- 
tor called at his lodgings. The purpose of 
his visit was to hint to Mr. Tardy that, from 
certain whispers afloat in the city, touching 
the credit of Messrs. Spec, Smash, and Co., 
it might be prudent to withdraw his deposit 
from their custody. “He could not speak 
out—it was a delicate matter—might injure 
the credit of a long-established house—an 
action at law—prosecution—heavy damages; 
—however, he had drawn every shilling of 
his money out of their hands. Mr. Tardy 
would, of course, do as he pleased; yet, 
“— he in his place, “* certainly he—but, 
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as he said before, he could say nothing.” 
And having disburthened himself of these 
agreeable inuendos, the cautious solicitor 
took his leave. 

Here was matter for rumination—and 
—slow and sure—Mr. Tardy did ruminate 
ag it during the greater part of the day. 

he firm of Spec, Smash, and Co. in a tick- 
lish condition! The thing was impossible. 
A house so long established—so wealthy— 
so close and wary inits transactions! And 
then, the individual partners so affluent! 
Each with his establishments in town and 
country ; one with his yacht—another with 
his stud of racers!—to doubt their stability ! 
Pooh! Besides, to withdraw so large a sum 
at a moment’s notice would betray a want of 
confidence in those most respectable men, 
and wound their feelings. And yet, there 
was no smoke without fire. Could he 
but find a decent pretext for removing his 
account! And fortunately, a deeent pre- 
text was afforded him. Notice was sent 
him that all the preliminary forms towards 
the settlement of his annuity being arrang- 
ed, nothing now remained but to pay the 
twenty thousand pounds, which, if conven- 
ient to Mr. Tardy, he might do at two 
o’clock on the morrow. Thus were Mr. 
Tardy’s delicate scruples regarding the ten- 
der feelings of his bankers appeased ; and, 
with respect to the safety of his property, 
his mind set perfectly at rest. 

At one o’clock on the morrow, Mr. Tar- 
dy, resolving to be punctual to this most im- 
portant appointment, walked stoutly towards 
the city, neither turning to the right hand 
nor to the left—except to see some wherries 
start on a rowing-match from Blackfriars 
Bridge: nor stopping by the way—except 
occasionally to look at some of the ve 
best caricatures ever exhibited. Thus it 
was three-quarters past two when he reach- 
ed the place of his destination—a delay, 
however, which was of no importance, he 
being quite in time to sign the necessary 
papers and deeds. “I amrather late, I 
know,” exclaimed Tardy, laughingly ; “ but 
better late than never.” 

As he was drawing his cheque-book from 
his pocket, a gentleman entered the office. 
“Here’s a pretty piece of work!” said he. 
“Spec, Smash, and Co. stopt payment, and 
there won’t be half-a-crown in the pound.” 

“ Eh !—how !—what!—when?” said, or 
rather, gurgled Mr. Tardy. =. 

“They have been paying till within this 
quarter of an hour,” was the reply; “but if 
you have aay curiosity about it, Sir, you may 
now see their beautiful mahogany shutters 
up.” The wealthy, respectable, and long 
established Messrs. Spec, Smash, and Co, 
assuring their creditors that there would 
turn out to be forty shillings in the pound,— 
in time,—Mr. Tardy, for his own part, was 
satisfied. After the lapse of nineteen 
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months, a first and final dividend of eight- 
pence three-farthings in the pound was de- 
clared, which Mr. Tardy would have receiv- 
ed—had he not arrived a quarter of an hour 
too late to prove his debt. 

Mr. Tardy entered his sixtieth year, yet 
had experience not rendered him wiser. 
The fatal influence of the family mottoes 
attended him to the very close of his ex- 
istence. For several years had he kept up 
an insurance on his life for three thousand 
pounds, in favour of a young lady who was 
either his niece, or his cousin, or the orphan 
daughter of a naval officer,—for he was not 
consistent in his explanations upon this 
point. In due course he received the usual 
notice that the premium for the insurance 
was becoming due ; but, fifteen days beyond 
the period specified being allowed for the 
——. Mr. Tardy had plenty of time 

efore him, and he saw no earthly reason 
why he should hurry himself in the business. 
The last of those days of grace arrived; 
and so, nearly, had the last hour. He was 
rather late in his payment, he admitted; 
but, “better late than never.” So, he 
mounted his horse, and set off ata brisk 
trot towards the insurance-office. He had 
not proceeded far when his horse stumbled 
and threw him. He was carried home 
senseless from a severe contusion on the 
head. Preparations were made for bleed- 
ing him. He recovered himself sufficiently 
to be aware of what was going on. 

“Slow and sure,” he faintly articulated ; 
“as I never have been bled, I have a great 
objection to undergoing that operation now.” 

n vain did the surgeon assure him that 
his life depended upon it: remonstrance and 
entreaty were alike unavailing. After the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, the surgeon, 
kindly taking his hand, once more urged 
him to submit to his advice; adding, at the 
same time, “ Indeed, indeed, Sir, unless you 
instantly do so it will be too late.” 

“Do as you please, then,” replied lie, in 
a voice scarcely audible; “better late than 
never.” 

Even whilst the surgeon was pointing the 
lancet to his arm, poor Tardy breathed his 
last. “Had he consented to this a quarter 
of an hour ago,” exclaimed the operator, “I 
would have answered for his recovery.” 
This melancholy event occurred at precise- 
ly fifteen minutes past four o’clock, as it was 
sworn to, by the parties present, before a 
magistrate. It is important that we should 
be thus particular concerning the time of 
his death; for, at four o’clock precisely, the 
policy for the benefit of the mysterious 
young lady we have alluded to, and which 
till that hour had remained in force, became 
void and valueless! it expired—just one 
quarter of an hour before Mr. Tardy! 

Of the life of Loiter Lag Tardy procras- 
tination had been the bane. And as he had 
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made his entrance into the world, even so 
did he quit it—a quarter of an hour too late! 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH.* 


Ir was high time, we think, for a work 
like the present to make its appearance ; at 
least, that an Englishman, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character and condition of 
his countrymen, should undertake to exhibit 
them to the world at large; and, in the 
spirit of enlightened patriotism, to supply 
them with the means of forming a just esti- 
mate of themselves with aview to the fur- 
ther improvement of their personal and do- 
mestic manners, as well as of their social 
and political institutions. 

To say nothing of the trash and twaddle 
which scribblers of inferior note are in the 
habit of pouring forth on the Continent, the 
palpable deficiencies, the ludicrous misstate- 
ments, and the strangely erroneous opinions 
to which even foreigners of rank and con- 
sideration have given currency in that por- 
tion of their literature relating to “‘ England 
and the English,” have long demanded cor- 
rection andrebuke. Yet, from these, proba- 
bly, as no evil was intended, nothing practi- 
cally injurious has arisen. A country that 
possesses the elements of greatness, and 
that has raised itself by inherent energy to 
the very highest eminence in the civilized 
world, has little to apprehend from the as- 
persions of enemies, or the misrepresenta- 
tions of strangers who cannot “ examine its 
condition, and only glance at its surface.” 
If danger threaten such a people, it comes 
not from without. Great Britain cannot be 
destroyed unless she consent to bring down 
ruin upon herself. But it is more than possi- 
ble that the causes which have contributed 
to her prosperity, under disastrous influen- 
ces, may work those changes in her habits 
and manners which, unless observed, direct- 
ed, and controlled, may lead to her decline. 

There are epochs in the history of nations 
which mark their transition from one state 
to another, favourable, or otherwise, to their 
future well-being. Every such period may 
be considered as a crisis. ‘If overlooked by 
those who have the power of guiding and 
influencing the popular mind, it may pro- 
duce the most fatal results; but if wisely 
improved,—if what is wanting in knowledge 
and experience be furnished,—if correctives 
be applied to what is redundant and exces- 
sive,—then, through whatever variety of 
untried being a nation may be doomed to 
pass, the issue will certainly be an augmen- 
tation of its happiness and prosperity. 

As a nation, we have recently undergone 
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political changes, and we are on the 
eve of others equally momentous. Mr. 
Bulwer remarks, “those changes which have 
wrought such convulsions in states have be- 
gun by revolutions in the character of na- 
tions; every change in a constitution is 
occasioned by some change in the people. 
The English of the present day are not the 
English of twenty years ago.” Obr opinion, 
however, is, that the English are rather 
changing than changed; and whether the 
process which shall impress upon them a 
fixed character will be for evil or for good, 
is yet to be seen. Much will depend upon 
the new and the modifications of the old in- 
stitutions which political science, in concur- 
rence with public opinion, shall originate, and 
the intelligence of the people being always 
kept in advance of their institutions. It is 
only as a nation approximates to the per- 
fection of social virtue that it is qualified 
to sustain the dignity and enjoy the benefits 
of a representative government in its sim- 
plest form. An unmixed democracy is 
suited rather to angels than to men; yet, 
perfect as they are, even angels are gov- 
erned according to another fashion,—they 
have their powers, their princedoms, and 
their thrones. 

When, therefore, we observe the people 
of England, for the most part, loud in their 
demands for something like Utopian per- 
fection in the civil economy under which 
they and their fathers have lived for ages 
comparatively free and happy, we are anx- 
ious to perceive an improvement in their 
personal character and social state in some 
degree proportioned to their zeal for politi- 
cal renovation. In the changes already 
effected by the popular will, we are satisfied 
that the abuses which have been removed 
imperiously called for redress, and that we 
have not yet advanced beyond the intelli- 
gence of the people. 

But we feel the great importance of the 
present crisis, and we rejoice to find such 
writers as Mr. Bulwer in the field. His 
work is as patriotic as it is seasonable; its 
general tone and spirit, its evident tendency 
to dignify the great with the true honours 
of ncbility, and to raise the inferidr classes 
to a consciousness of their real value in the 
body politic, cannot fail to recommend it 
to the heart of the patriot and the philan- 
thropist. While we cheerfully make this 
admission in its favour, we candidly acknowl- 
edge that there are many portions of it at 
which we demur, some from which we alto- 
gether dissent, and others which, on further 
inquiry and a deeper acquaintance with his 
subject, we are persuaded Mr. Bulwer will 
himself see reason to amend. 

In style, Mr. Bulwer shows himself a very 


Proteus. In the first book, he is all point 


and antithesis, as if he had caught the vi- 
vacity of the illustrious foreigner to whom 
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it is addressed ;*—in the second, he is more 
diffuse ;—in the third, he becomes increas- 
ingly earnest and argumentative ;—in the 
fourth, he is again discursive and occasion- 
ally eloquent ;—the fifth is somewhat in the 
manner of a political declaimer, and has 
more coaxing and wheedling than exactly 
suits our taste ; yet, in many respects, it is, 
we doubt not, adapted to the class for whose 
instruction and benefit it is chiefly intended. 

It is not consistent with the limits pre- 
scribed by the arrangement of our work 
for us to offer anything like an analysis of 
these volumes. As we have intimated, they 
are divided into five books, which embrace 
every stirring question, every subject of 
political and social interest. Its general 
contents exhibit a view of the English char- 
acter, society, and manners,—a survey of 
the state of education, aristocratic and popu- 
lar, and of the general influences of morality 
and religion in England,—a view of the in- 
tellectual spirit of the time, and of the politi- 
cal state. With such a multitude of topics, 
and such a quantity of desultory matter, it 
is not surprising that the ensemble of Mr. 
Bulwer’s work should appear somewhat 
disjointed and incomplete. It would be 
difficult to bring all the parts into coherence 
and harmony, and to make all the conclu- 
sions fairly deducible from the premises 
assumed. fometimes we are inclined to 
think him too practical, according to his own 
definition of a practical man; at others, he 
seems to be hurried away by speculations 
too extravagant even for a theorist. He is 
radical and aristocratic by turns,—though 
he traces to the aristocracy the greatest 
of our national evils. With the same breath 
he lauds the church and the clergy, Robert 
Owen and Jeremy Bentham. He speaks of 
the materialism of Locke, (a point not even 
yet determined), and complains of its inju- 
rious tendency, while to the philosophy of 
Mill, derived from Hartley, and founded on 
materialism, he refers in terms of unqualified 
approbation. But this by the way. We 
shall no longer detain our readers from the 
work itself, but introduce them to a few 
specimens of the aphorisms and the striking 
observations, which as brilliant points are 
scattered over its pages, and which force 
us to think in spite of ourselves. 

“The man who practised it (priestcraft) 
in the name of the Virgin, thought it a mon- 
strous piece of impudence to practice it in 
the name of Fo! In the same spirit of tra- 
vel you read of an Englishwoman com- 
plaining of rudeness in America, and a 
German prince affecting a republican horror 
at an aristocracy in England. 

“Travellers do not sufficiently analyse 
their surprise at the novelties they see; and 
they often proclaim that to be a difference 
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in the several characters of nations which is 
but a difference in their manners.” 

“The passions are universally the same ; 
the expression of them as universally vary- 
ing. 

“The Englishman then is vain of his 
country. herefore? Because of the 
public buildings? He never enters them. 
The laws? He abuses them eternally. 
The public men? They are quacks. The 
writers? He knows nothing about them. 
He is vain of his-country for an excellent 
reasoOn—IT PRODUCED HIM.” 

“ The laws of a nation are often the ter- 
rible punishment of their foibles.” 

“The agitation of thought is the begin- 
ning of truth,” 

“'The common sense of the ancient stoics 
was the sense of the common interest ; the 
common sense of the modern school is the 
sense of one’s own.” 

“Sensible men never do a bold thing with- 
out being prepared for its consequences.” 

“Sensible men make a virtue of necessity.” 

“Tt is an old maxim enough among us, 
that we possess the sturdy sense of inde- 
pendence; yet the sense of independence 
is often the want of sympathy with others.” 

“A people who respect what they con- 
sider good, sooner or later discover in what 
good really consists.” 

“Indifference to moral character is a 
vice ; a misunderstanding of its true com- 
ponents is but an error.” 

“It is from the fear of a concussion with 
persons without property that people with 
property hazard voluntarily a change.” 

“Tt is from the poorer classes that the 
evils and the dangers of a state arise ; their 
crimes are our punishments. Let statesmen 
read this and learn to be wise in time.” 

“We have been a great people, because 
we have been always active; and a moral 
people, because we have never left ourselves 
time to be vicious.” 

“ When the world has once got hold of a 
lie, it is astonishing how hard it is to get it 
out of the world.” 

“One of the sublimest things in the world 
is plain truth.” 

“ Facts, like stones, are nothing in them- 
selves ; their value consists in the manner 
they are put together, and the purpose to 
which they are applied.” 

Among the sketches illustrative of charac- 
ter and manners, some are exceedingly 
amusing ; all are well drawn; and as a few 
are evidently portraits a little caricatured, 
they cannot fail to be recognized. 

The following, we can ourselves attest, is 
true to nature, and as it is quite novel, we 
extract it into our pages:— 





“T breakfasted the other day with M——; 
you recollect that two years ago he was one 
of the supereminent of the dandies; silent, 
constrained, and insolent; very scrupulous 
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as tothe unblemished character of his friends 
—for ton; affecting to call everything ‘a 
bore ;’ and, indeed, afraid to laugh for fear 
of cracking himself in two. M—— is now 
the last man in the world one could thus 
describe. He talks, rattles, rubs his hands, 
affects a certain jollity of manner; wants 
you to think him a devilish good fellow; 
dresses, to be sure, as the young and the 
handsome are prone to dress—selon les 
régles; but you may evidently see that he 
does so mechanically ; his soul is no longer 
in his clothes. He startled me, too, by 
quoting Bacon. You know we never sus- 
pected he had so much learning; but, be- 
tween you and me, I think his quotation is 
a motto to one of the newspapers. How- 
ever that be, M is evidently no longer 
indifferent as to whether you think he has 
information or not; he is anxious for your 
good esteem; he is overwhelmingly cour- 
teous:and complimentary ; he, who once ex- 
tended the tip of his finger to you, now 
shakes you by both hands; it is not any 
longer M——’s fault if he is not agreeable ; 
he strives to be so with might and main ; and 
in fact, he succeeds ; it is impossible not to 
like such a gentleman-like, good-looking, 
high-spirited fellow, when he once conde- 
scends to wish for your good opinion. His 
only fault is, that he is too elaborately off- 
hand, too stupendously courteous; he has 
not yet learnt, like Will Honeycomb, ‘to 
laugh easily ;’ it will take him some little 
time to be good-natured spontaneously; 
howbeit, M is marvellously improved. 
After breakfast, we walked down St. James’s 
Street ; M—— has lost his old walk entire- 
ly; you recollect that he used to carry his 
eyes and his nose in the air, never looking 
on either side of him, and seeming to drop 
upon your existence by accident. Vow he 
looks round him with a cordial air, casts a 
frequent glance to the opposite side of the 
street, and seems mortally afraid lest he 
should by chance overlook some passing ac- 
quaintance. We met two or three plain- 
dressed, respectable-looking persons, the 
last people in the world whom M—— (you 
would say,) could by possibility have known ; 
M—— stops short, his face beaming with 
gratulation, shakes them by the hand, pulls 
them by the button, whispers them in the 
ear, and tears himself away at last with a 
*Recollect, my dear Sir, I’m entirely at your 
service’ All this is very strange! what 
can possibly have wrought such a miracle 
in I will tell you; M—— sas 
NOW GOT CONSTITUENTS.”’—Vvol. ii. page 
176. We refer our readers to the observa- 
tions with which this spirited delineation is 
followed up. We have here a glimpse of 
“the operations which the Reform Bill will 
ultimately bear upon the tone of manners.” 

In his treatment of persons, Mr. Bulwer 
seems to know no medium between adula- 
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tion and invective; not that we suspect him 
of meanness in the one or malice in the 
other. Mr. * ** is his best friend, and he 
endows him with every estimable quality— 
he is the ablest of writers and the best of 
men. Poor Sneak is his enemy, and he 
treats him with measureless scorn; we are, 
however, at a loss to detect the cause of his 
more than political animosity to the Whig 
Administration. His abuse of Earl Grey is 
personal, and from one of the =e 
somewhat out of keeping; we cannot well 
understand how it has been provoked. But 
that it is not deserved, we think even party 
spirit will be sufficiently impartial to ac- 
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prehension of morality, so, on the other hand, 
it was not true in itself. And your repre- 
sentative must have known it was not true 
when he uttered it. It is not true, that this 
distinguished man owes his station in the 
world to his father’s industry ; it is not true 
that cotton-spinning has anything at all to 
do with it; he owes his station to his own 
talents, to his own eloquence, to his own 
perseverance—-these are qualities to be 
proud of; and a great man might refer to 
them with a noble modesty; but, to please 
you, my dear friends, the crafty orator only 
talks of the to kalon of cotton-spinning, and 
the to prepon of money-getting.”—vol. ii. 
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M——, has constituents, and some of them 
occupy prebendal stalls and an episcopal 
throne. 

Sir Robert Peel falls under his just re- 
buke ; and we admire Mr. Bulwer for the 
manly and noble sentiments breathed in the 
following extract ;—it is from his address to 
the English people. 

“The most eminent of your representa- 
tives is accustomed to boast ‘that he owes 
his station to his father’s industry in cotton- 
spinning.’ You admire him when he does 
so; it is but a few weeks since that you 
rent the air when the boast was uttered; 
you fancied the boast was democratic and 
truth-loving. It was just the reverse—very 
aristocratic, (though in a vulgar mode of 
aristocracy,) and very false. Owes his 
station to cetton-spinning! Observe that 
the boast implies a pride of wealth, an aris- 
tocracy of feeling, much more offensive than 
the pride of birth. Owes his station to 
cotton-spinning! If a man did so owe it, to 
my mind there is nothing to boast of, noth- 
ing very ennobling in the process of cotton- 
spinning. But what your representative 
means to say, is this:—that the industry of 
his father in amassing an immense fortune 
is praiseworthy, and he is, therefore, proud 
of it; and you, my dear friends, being most 
of you employed in money-getting, are very 
apt to be charmed with the compliment. 
But successful industry in amassing money 
is a very poor quality in the eyes of men 
who cherish high notions of morality ; it is 
compatible with the meanest vices, with the 
paltriest exertions of intellect, with servility, 
with cunning, with avarice, with overreach- 
ing! Compatible! Nay, itis by those very 
qualities that, nine times out of ten, a large 
fortune is made! They were doubtless not 
the failings of your representative’s father. 
I know nothing of that gentleman, now no 
more ; he enjoyed a high character ; he may 
have had every virtue under the sun; I will 
willingly suppose that he had ;—but let us 
stick to the point; it was only of one virtue 
that Sir Robert Peel boasted, namely, the 
virtue of making money. If this was an 
aristocratic boast, if it showed a poor com- 





If Mr. Bulwer can expose and reprove 
with vigour, he can commend where merit 
calls for his praise, with a tenderness and 
delicacy peculiarly graceful. Take the fol- 
lowing short and simple reference to Mar- 
tin—a name we cannot pronounce without 
admiration. 

After dwelling with an enthusiasm worthy 
of the subject on the great works of this in- 
spired artist, Mr. Bulwer eloquently ex- 
claims :—* They tell us of the genius that 
the Royal Institution may form—they thrust 
this man from its bosom; they tell us of the 
advantage to be found in the patronizing 
smiles of aristocratic favour—let them ask 
the early history of Martin! Ifyou would 
know the victorious power of enthusiasm, 
regard the great artist of his age immersed 
in difficulty, on the verge of starvation, pry- 
ing in the nooks and corners of an old trunk 
for one remaining crust to satisfy his hun- 
ger, returning with unsubdued energy to his 
easel, and finding in his own rapt medita- 
tions of heaven and heaven’s imagery, every- 
thing that could reconcile him to earth !— 
Ask you, why he is supported, and why the 
lesser genii droop and whine for the patron- 
age of lords? It is because they have no 
rapt meditations. 

“T have heard that one of Martin’s pic- 
tures was undertaken when his pecuniary 
resources could not bear him through the 
expenses of the task. One after one his 
coins diminished; at length he came to a 
single bright shilling, which, from its bright- 
ness he had, in that sort of playfulness which 
belongs to genius, kept to the last. The 
shilling was unfaithful as it was bright—it 
was taken with a sigh to the baker's, de- 
clared to be a counterfeit, and the loaf just 
grasped, plucked back from the hand of the 
immortal artist.”—vol. ii. p. 213. 

We cannot follow Mr. Bulwer through the 
miscellaneous subjects which are treated 
under the grand divisions of his work. 
Science, literature, the drama, the arts, and 
the prevailing philosophy, we must, of ne- 
cessity, pass over; nor can we stop to ex- 
amine the accuracy of his statements regard- 
ing the political condition of the country, the 
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state of parties, and the spirit and practices 
of the Reformed Parliament. Our remain- 
ing observations, which must be brief, we 
shall direct to the grand remedy with which 
Mr. Bulwer proposes to correct the abuses 
of the social system peculiar to the time, and 
which he would likewise apply as the ef- 
ficient means for qualifying the people to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise, with which 
they have been recently intrusted, so as to 
establish a firm and efficient government, as 
well as to consolidate and extend their own 
political rights and liberties. 

Most cordially do we enter into Mr. Bul- 
wer’s views on the subject of universal edu- 
cation—education based on morality and re- 
ligion. The people will no longer repose 
on the lap of ignorance ; the thinking facul- 
ty is awake, and the moral wants of the com- 
munity are painfully felt. But when Mr. 
Bulwer proposes that morality should be 
taught as a distinct science, however this 
may be suited to the tastes and habits of 
philosophers and scholars, we are confident 
that, in a system of popular instruction, 
it must be identified with religion, of which, 
indeed, it forms an essential element. On 
these two great subjects, Mr. Bulwer’s no- 
tions are often obscure : sometimes he speaks 
of philosophy as if it comprehended both; 
then he distinguishes them from each other, 
and treats of them separately. He does not, 
as it appears to us, comprehend the nature 
of religion as a divine revelation of mercy 
to mankind. In perusing these volumes, it 
occasionally struck us, that Mr. Bulwer’s re- 
ligion is a kind of poetry—an abstraction 
which suffers by any admixture with human 
institutions; we should certainly infer this, 
were we not surprised by his startling re- 
marks on the necessity of an ecclesiastical 
establishment, in favour of episcopacy, to the 
exclusion of every other form of Christian- 
ity, and as the only legitimate source from 
whence the religious education of all classes 
andsects ought toemanate. Weare notabout 
to moot the question, whether an hierarchy 
dependent upon the state, the creature of the 
aristocracy and its most effectual safeguard— 
that aristocracy, whose overgrown power and 
baneful influence is the perpetual theme of 
Mr. Bulwer’s eloquent vituperation—we are 
not about to moot the question, whether such 
an institution ought to be abolished. As it 
exists, we would preserve it with the aris- 
tocracy, only introducing into both a regen- 
erating principle, that shall purify them from 
their worst abuses. But we cannot forbear 
remarking upon the inconsistency of a writer, 
who, while pleading for the equal rights and 
liberties of mankind, would consign millions 
of the children of his countrymen to the 
immediate care, or to the predominating in- 
Sfluence, of a priesthood, whose authority in 
religion their parents practically disavow. 

Mr. Bulwer’s plans of social improvement, 
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sanctioned as they are by the spirit of the 
times, afford us hopes for England. We 
are not among the gloomy prognosticators 
who look upon reform as the prelude to na- 
tional convulsion. We cannot discover 
those analogies between the progress of the 
first French Revolution and the measures of 
government at the present moment. Our 
reform is the perfecting of a system good 
and sound at the core. Revolution has 
hitherto been only the downfall of that which 
was not worth preserving—the crash of an 
edifice whose foundations were rottenness, 

If we do not continue a commanding and 
puissant nation, the envy and the admiration 
of the world, we shall fall, not in our weak- 
ness, but in our might; the surest presages 
of prosperity will change their nature, and 
we shall perish by the very means that are 
best adapted to maintain our greatness, 
The danger that menaces us is not from the 
populace, but from the privileged orders who 
will not discern the signs of the times; but 
were even these to commit political suicide, 
we should still have a monarchy, an aristo- 
cracy and a people. Coronets may be rent, 
but the constitution will survive ; the leaves 
and the lighter branches of the oak may be 
scathed, but the king of the forest will lose 
nothing of his pristine vigour. 


SONNET. 
A VILLAGE TOMBSTONE. 


Aprroacu! thou visitant of gorgeous tombs, 
And costly mausoleums, whose august 
And sculptured massiveness bespeaks the dust 

Beneath once noble,—here no statue glooms 

Rebuke from its dark niche, nor earth resumes 
Her own with ghastly pageantry ; nor bust, 

Nor aught of grandeur’s dim heraldic trust, 

Here flatters the poor clay that clay consumes. 
Approach, and mark where last the sod hath heaved, 
And trace one record of the lowly dead,— 

*¢ He lived—he died.” What sculptor e’er achieved 
More on rich marble, trusted not when read ? 
This simple stone speaks truth, and is believed. 
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Loss or tHE Convict Saip.—One or 
two very extraordinary things have happen- 
ed during the month, which have created 
powerful sensations in the public mind—one, 
involving a destruction of human life far be- 
yond the general or expected casualties of 
the sea, has been the loss of the Amphitrite 
convict ship, bound to (Botany Bay, as it was 
formerly called) New South Wales, with 
one hundred and eight female convicts. 

The details have been long before the 
public, and all people who know very little 
about the matter blame both the captain and 
surgeon for having behaved like brutes and 
barbarians in not suffering these convicts to 

















land when they might have done so, and ap- 
ar to feel that justice is scarcely satisfied 
se these two unfortunate men have 
simply been drowned together with their 
cargo. : 
he system upon which these convict 
ships are regulated is perhaps not generally 
known. The vessel is taken up under the 
auspices of what was heretofore the Navy 
Board, but which now is in the hands of the 
Admiralty Office, doing the duty at a some- 
what increased expense and a decreased 
efficiency. When the ship is taken up, a 
naval surgeon of experience, and certain 
standing in the service, is appointed “ Agent 
for Convicts” on board of her, and to him is 
delegated a very considerable power, com- 
mensurate indeed with the importance of the 
charge with which he is intrusted. 

This agent of convicts is, in fact, the vice- 
roy over the king; the captain over the 
master of the vessel ; and, as it is necessary 
that such power should be deposited some- 
where, it has been thought right, upon a 
principle of humanity and economy, to place 
it in the hands of an officer who is supposed 
to blend with the authority absolutely ne- 
cessary on sucha service, the medical skill 
which may be required upon so long and, in 
some cases, so trying a voyage. 

To the charge of this officer the convicts 
are consigned ; he becomes responsible not 
only for their health, but their security, and, 
asa reward for his vigilance, he becomes 
entitled to half-a-guinea a head for every 
individual he lands in New South Wales. 
When the convicts are males, an officer’s 
guard of soldiers is embarked with them, in 
order to quell any insurrectionary move- 
ments which such a set of refractory rascals, 
cooped up in a ship, might be induced to 
make. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the re- 
sponsibility of the surgeon is of a very seri- 
ous character; and certainly it is a fact in 
the highest degree honourable and credita- 
ble to the gentlemen concerned in carrying 
on the duty, that until this horrible mishap 
—shipwreck it can scarcely be called— 
took place in Boulogne Harbour, no one 
ship employed in the transport service, from 
the first adoption of the system to the pres- 
ent time, has been lost. 

One thing strikes us as being imprudent in 
the arrangement ; we mean the permission 
granted to the surgeons to carry their wives 
with them. In time of war such an indul- 
gue is not permitted to the captain of a 

ing’s ship, because it is most wisely and 
naturally believed, that the presence of a 
woman so nearly and dearly connected with 
him would influence his conduct in a very 
Important degree. It appears in this case 
that the surgeon’s wife was a very active 
performer in the dreadful scene, and we 
are quite sure that it would be for the bene- 
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fit of the service if a restriction were laid 
upon the agents for convicts, who are upon 
their voyages in the exercise of a very ar- 
duous and responsible duty, similar to that 
affecting the captain in war time. It would 
seem as if the very circumstance of a crowd 
of depraved convicts forming the great body 
of passengers would of itself preclude the 
chance of a lady of delicate habits and re- 
spectable connexions from embarking in 
such vessels. Love and duty, however, 
overcome many obstacles; but in this case 
we think it should be made a point of duty 
for the medical pair to conquer their love, 
and leave the lady at home. 

To show that we were not very wrong 
in our suggestions touching this point, we 
beg to give the following extract from the 
evidence delivered upon an investigation 
into the circumstances of this particular 
case :— 


“EXTRACT FROM JOHN OWEN’S DEPOSITION, 
TAKEN SEPT. 10. 

“The surgeon called us aft, and ordered 
us to hoist the boat out, his wife standing 
by him. She said that she would not go in 
the boat with the convicts. The surgeon then 
said, neither the boat nor any person should 
go on shore that night. 


“ EXTRACT FROM EVIDENCE. 

“You have stated in your deposition that 
the surgeon ordered the long-boat to be 
hoisted out, but that his wife refused to go 
in her with the convicts; what was the 
wife’s reason?—I don’t know what else it 
could be but pride. 

“Did the surgeon appear to have any 
fear of the escape of the convicts ?—Vo ; 
he would have allowed the convicts to go on 
shore but for the interference of his wife. 

“To the Hon. George Elliott, C. B., &c., 
“Secretary, Admiralty.” 





FasHionaBiE Caprice.—The caprice of 
fashion, and its never-ending mutability, 
are somewhat hackneyed themes. It is, 
however, scarcely possible to avoid remark- 
ing upon the extraordinary changes in the 
distribution of public favour, as regards 
public places of amusement. 

At one period, now about half a century 
since, Ranelagh was everything; it was 
as essential to the fashionable world as the 
Opera, and rather more so than the church. 
The amusements of Ranelagh were con- 
veyed thither by the company itself, for 
all that was done there was walking round 
and round a spacious amphitheatre to the 
sound of horns and clarionets, the centre of 
the room being appropriated to a sort of 
furnace for boiling kettles, with the water 
from which parties made tea, and drank it, 
sitting in little boxes which surrounded the 
outer edge of the building. 
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After some time Ranelagh drooped in 
popularity, and efforts were made to amuse 
the visiters. A fantoccini—a concert— 
fireworks were introduced, and the. price 
of admission was raised from one shilling to 
half a crown; this sealed its fate. he 
company who frequented it in its fashiona- 
ble days disliked an association with those 
who went to see fireworks and fantoccini, 
and the beau monde withdrew entirely, 
leaving the field to the Goths and Vandals 
who seemed inclined to occupy it. The 
attempts, however, to amuse them failed, 
and in a season or two it was closed, and 
shortly after pulled down. 

About that period Vauxhall, which had 
for an equally long period of time been the 
resort of the middling classes at the same 
price of admission, Sadat one shilling,) 
took a new turn, and the fashionable world, 
dislodged from Ranelagh, turned their sup- 
port to Vauxhall. Gala nights, under the 
patronage of the Duchesses of Devonshire 
and Gordon, attracted the gayest of compa- 
ny, and night after night the walks were 
thronged with the élite of society ; and this 
continued even so late as the retirement 
of the late Lady Londonderry from the 
world after the death of her lord. 

The fashionable world, however, got tired 
of this, and it was thought, as it had former- 
ly been by the proprietors of Ranelagh, that 
what they fancied new attractions were 
wanting in the shape of new amusements, 
and accordingly a theatre was constructed, 
temples were built, panoramas painted, wa- 
ter was laid on to combine with the fire- 
works ; rope-dancing, tumbling, whistling, 
chin-chopping—anything that could be pro- 
cured, from the Opera house down to Bar- 
tholomew Fair, was concentrated at Vaux- 
hall. The result was, that it became a 
scene of one continued rush and scramble 
from one end of the place to the other ; the 
sight-seers were excited and delighted, but 
those who preferred Vauxhall when it was 
an acknowledged place of assembly, and 
when, as it had formerly been at Ranelagh, 
the amusement was derived from their own 
society, gradually withdrew; so that while 
the vulgar were growing tired of the same- 
ness of the exhibition, the fashionable peo- 
ple absolutely abandoned them, and the con- 
sequence has been that the gardens, at best 
scantily attended, have been latterly fre- 
pone the worst company ; the police 
reports affording the most powerful evidence 
as to their general character, by giving us 
details of one man picking the pockets of 
another while pretending to offer him a light 
Sor his cigar, and by the melancholy appear- 
ance of what were once supper boxes, more 
than half of which have been, during the 
past season, either closed with temporary 
screens, or blocked up altogether with per- 
manent buildings. 
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As it was at Ranelagh, so it is at Vaux- 
hall; and it seems that the managers, con- 
scious of its fall, resolved manfully to meet 
its fate, by giving it up at a suitable price to 
the nobility. They have closed their sea- 
son with a series of one shilling nights, 
which have produced them more money than 
all the rest of the season put together— 
thousands of people have been admitted, 
and thousands uf pots of porter have been 
consumed, and so ends the affair ; because 
now, having lowered the price to the means 
of its frequenters, they never can raise it 
again ; the pipes and the porter, the pick- 
pockets and the policemen, have settled its 
character, and in another season nobod 
will go who can afford to pay four shillings 
to see and hear what has been given this 
year for one quarter the sum; while those 
who delight in its present amusements will 
wait till the time comes when the proprie- 
tors are obliged again to lower the price of 
their commodity to suit the pockets of their 
customers. 

Some other place of amusement, of a na- 
ture similar to Ranelagh and Vauxhall, may 
perhaps spring up; but our belief is, that 
the frequency and extent of private assem- 
blies, and balls, reunions generally, have 
superseded the necessity which, in the 
earlier days of Ranelagh, the fashionable 
world felt of having some large place asa 
general rendezvous. Nor should we omit 
to observe, that Ranelagh itself rose into 
power upon the decadence of Marylebone 
Gardens, which fell to the ground in a pre- 
cisely similar manner to both its successors 
—by efforts to amuse and surprise a pre- 
viously placid and well-pleased company by 
the most splendid fireworks ever exhibited 
in this country. That space is now covered 
by Wimpole-street, and Cavendish-street, 
and Weymouth-street, and other streets and 
places; and the ladies’ boarding school in 
High-street occupies the space where for- 
merly stood the entrance to the gardens. 
An adjoining public-house still holds its 
ground. Ranelagh presents to the eye an- 
other fashionable buarding-school, a walk by 
a common sewer, a steam-engine, and the 
celebrated Dolphin; and a few years, we 
suppose, will show us streets, crescents, and 
circuses, covering the space in Lambeth at 
present occupied by the worshipful company 
of cigar-smokers and porter-drinkers. 


Nationa Gatitery.—It has been offi- 
cially announced that the King has been 

ciously pleased to approve of Mr. Wil- 
ins’s design for a National Gallery, and 
that that gentleman has actually laid out the 
ground near the late Mews, and that his 
Majesty proposes to sanction the _undertak- 
ing by laying the first stone. We regret 
this, not because we disbelieve Mr. Wil- 
kins’s talents, but because we are sure that 
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the King does not and cannot of himself ap- 
prove of any plan, in which he persisted in 
an intention of blocking out the view of the 
most magnificent parish church in the em- 
pire with one of the ends of his proposed 
gallery. 

That Mr. Wilkins, who has proved him- 
self to be the most conceited man in his 
Majesty’s dominions, should be permitted to 
do any thing with the National Gallery after 
the literary suicide which he committed, 
after the lashing of the “ Literary Gazette ” 
and Mr. Gwilt, seems very strange ; but we 
suppose his views assimilate with those of 
the noble lord with the stiff neckcloth, who, 
by naturally looking over his own shoulder, 
may be enabled to see the portico of St. 
Martin’s Church round the corner, while 
people whose heads are straightly put on 
will be left in the dark. Certainly the inso- 
lence and ignorance which characterise Mr. 
Wilkins’s attack upon St. Martin’s Church 
—in fact, the work of Wren, although said 
to be that of Gibbs—would, in other days, 
have barred the door to his employment in 
the face of popular opinion. We regret to 
see how little the feelings of the people are 
just now consulted ; but from such subjects 
we abstain while speaking of works of art, 
and therefore if Mr. Wilkins is to be foisted 
upon us, all we care about is, to endeavour 
to awaken the inhabitants of Westminister 
to the necessity of an alteration in his ori- 
ginal plan, and the preservation of the por- 
tico, which, although second to Mr. Wil- 
kins’s splendid effort in the Long Fields of 
Saint Pancras, is, considering its place and 
purpose, just third in the estimation of the 
people, who admire and venerate it. 

Mr. Purser, an architect who, like Mr. 
Gwilt, has openly taken up the cudgels 
against the illustrious builder of the Cockney 
College and St. George’s Hospital,—an edi- 
fice as entirely inconvenient within, as it is 
frightful without,—pleases himself with the 
hope that we have got rid of the original plan 
of the said Wilkins, and congratulates the 
people of Westminister upon the triumph of 
their exertions in the cause. He, however, 
doubts of complete success, and most proper- 
ly exhorts us all to put our shoulders to the 
wheel to avert what, really after the noble 
exertions of Mr. Nash to bring out the beau- 
ties of that part of the town, can be con- 
sidered nothing but high treason against 
good taste and common sense. 

Mr. Purser, speaking of this wonderful 
Wilkins, the mare’s-nest of the Woods and 
Forests, says— 

“Tt is not merely with the hope of rescuing the 
magnificent church of St. Martin’s that I shall now 
attempt to reverse his critical conclusions, but 
also with a view to the protection of those other 
superb edifices which we have so long and so 
justly been accustomed to respect. That gentle- 
man, not content with obstructing the view of St. 
— Church, by a front of it a work 
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of his own, has, under the plea of furnishing an 
re ey y of his plan, endeavoured to give a 
colour to the act, by calumniating the beautiful 
structure which he thus proposes to conceal. He 
has also availed himself of this opportunity to 
foist upon the general reader a greater mass of 
false criticism than I can remember to have seen 
condensed into the same space, and which, apply- 
ing not only to the building on but also 
to the magnificent works of Sir Christopher Wren, 
Inigo Jones, Sir John Vanbrugh, and others of the 
same school, are calculated to beget in the public 
mind an indifference and contempt for those 
splendid structures with which this country is so 
highly adorned, thereby paving the way to further 
acts of Vandalism.” 

Appositely enough, Mr. Purser calls to 
the mind of the reader the simple fact that 
Gibbs, whom Mr. Wilkins ridicules and runs 
down, built the magnificent Radcliff Library 
at Oxford; and that he, Mr. Wilkins, built 
Downing College at Cambridge ;—but then, 
Mr. Wilkins says—“ I will boldly state that 
the portico of the London University is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the finest in Lon- 
don.” “ With all due submission,” says Mr. 
Purser, “not universally; and it may be 
taken for granted that Mr. Wilkins is by 
this time perfectly satisfied of the fact.” 

We do not mean here to enter into the 
controversy, farther than to protest, in the 
most serious manner, against blocking up 
the “vile ” portico of St. Martin’s by one of 
Mr. Wilkins’s splendid achievements. 
Great contrivance and fortunate circum- 
stances, arising out of the improvement of 
that part of the metropolis, opened to our 
view the most splendid parish-church in the 
empire ;—this we repeat, without fear of 
contradiction even from the illustrious Wil- 
kins himself. And are the people of West- 
minster to suffer this experimental builder 
of porticoes—this designer of St. George’s 
Hospital, where the pediment is supported 
by square columns, like so many gutter- 
boxes—to destroy, not the chance, but the 
certainty they possess of preserving this 
magnificent edifice to their sight? No; 
petition upon petition, memorial upon me- 
morial, should go to the King to prevent 
this monstrous outrage upon the metropolis. 

And now we come to even a stronger 
point of opposition. Wilkins may build as 
beautifully as Soane, or Gibbs, or as the 
Right Honourable Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor would have built, had he continued 
the practice of his respectable father’s art; 
but, let him do his best, he can do no good 
for the town or the people by building the 
National Gallery where it is proposed to be. 
This is no fault of Wilkins’s; but the site 
is injudicious, and, moreover, inconvenient 
to the majority of the population of London. 
The place which the National Gallery 
should have occupied in the metropolis is a 
site still available—the gardens of the 
British Museum. Within the gates of that 
structure rest the splendid collection of nat- 
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ural history, which is national; the magni- 
ficent library, which, thanks to the unbound- 
ed munificence of the late King, is national ; 
the national antiques in sculpture are also de- 
posited there ; and there, forming a concen- 
tration of the highest value and deepest in- 
terest, should the National Gallery be lo- 
cated. 

It is extremely well for those who have 
established that Grosvenor-square, and the 
circle of half a mile round its aristocratic 
railings, shall be called, considered, and de- 
nominated London, to talk of the British 
Museum as a country chateau, and consider 
its valuable contents nearly as difficult of 
access as they were before they were col- 
lected. But this is a mere fashionable cry, 
’ andone by which matters of serious and 
lasting importance to the nation most cer- 
tainly ought not to be regulated. Who 
shall decide which will be considered the 
central point of London a century hence? 
Is she not spreading in all directions? and 
is not even fashion herself |eading her vota- 
ries to the brick-fields at Bayswater, and 
driving them into the swamps of Pimlico? 
Hyde Park-terrace in one direction, Bel- 

rave-square in another, and the Regent’s 

ark in a third, are hourly increasing the 
distance from the British Museum from 
what is just now called the fashionable part 
of town; but, even inso doing, it is only 
making the British Museum, in point of fact, 
more central. 

If it is to be said that the people of the 
City, or Goodman’s-fields, of Whitechapel, 
of Broad-street, and Great St. Helen’s, and 
Bishops-gate-street, and Finsbury-square, 
and Finsbury-crescent, and the London In- 
stitution, and all the wealthy contributers to 
our national institutions, are never to peep 
at a picture, finger a fossil, or stare at a stat- 
ue, then put your Museums and National 
Galleries up alongside of your bears and 
buffaloes in the Regent’s Park, and so ex- 
clude them by distance from a participation 
in the pursuits for which they pay their 
share. But if you wish for a central posi- 
tion, do not, in the present state of London, 
fancy Charing-cross more central than the 
British Museum. The Museum gate is 
about one mile and a half from the extreme 
end of Oxford-street in a westerly direction: 
it is two miles and three-quarters from 
White-chapel-bars in an easterly direction— 
giving no less than a whole mile and a quar- 
ter in favour of the western extremity of 
the metropolis ; while, as respects the width 
of the town, it stands exactly midway be- 
tween the Surrey end of Waterloo-bridge 
and the turnpike at St. James’s Chapel in 
the Hampstead-road, being distant from 
either of those points one mile. 

Mr. Purser, the gentleman from whose 
pamphlet we have borrowed some observa- 
tions upon Mr. Wilkins’s immeasurable 
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vanity, advocates the localityto which we 
now point with much ability; and, after ex- 
patiating on the positive advantages of the 
selection, expresses his opinion that the 
greatest benefits, in a financial point of 
view, would be derivable from its adoption, 
The facility of appropriating the gardens of 
the Museum to this purpose, and of Jetting 
the desirable land at Charing-cross for the 
building of shops, the profit arising from 
which would produce a fund for the other 
building, is evident; while, from the nature 
of the ground to be used at the Museum, a 
power of extending the gallery gradually, 
as means might offer, or funds became 
available, would be afforded, which nowhere 
else presents itself. 

There is much reason in all this, But 
upon one thing only is the population of 
Westminster unanimous as regards the 
affair, and that is, in the determination to 
resist to the extremest effort the sacrilege, 
proposed originally by Mr. Wilkins, to be 
perpetrated before St. Martin’s Church, but 
which they still confidently hope he has 
abandoned, in order to obtain the King’s 
sanction nominally to his doing the job atall. 





Tue Duxe anp Ducuess or CumBER- 
LAND.—The Duke and Duchess of Cumber- 
land, with their afflicted son, Prince George, 
have left town for Berlin, under the follow- 
ing extremely interesting circumstances :— 
Prince George has, after much protracted 
suffering, become perfectly blind; and it 
will be remembered that the acceleration of 
this dreadful privation was produced by his 
having accidentally struck the sound eye of 
the two with the steel acorn of a purse 
which he was playfully swinging round in 
his hand. 

All the best advice, all the tenderest care 
and attention have been secured to this illus- 
trious and most amiable young Prince, but 
we believe that not only Sir Wathern Wal- 
ler and Mr. Travers had agreed upon the im- 
possibility of restoring the sight, but that Mr. 
Alexander, who is the generally acknowledg- 
ed king of oculists in this country, coincided 
in the opinion that the case was hopeless. 

About the beginning of the month the 
Baron Von Graffe, celebrated all over the 
continent for his wonderful skill in ophthal- 
mic surgery, arrived in England on a short 
leave of absence from Berlin, where he is 
not only in the actual service of the Prus- 
sian monarch, but in a practice of the most 
extensive kind. As soon as he came to 
London, the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
himself a personal knowledge of his merits, 
seized upon the opportunity of consulting 
him, and took him to Kew to see the royal 
sufferer, whose exalted position in the 
world renders all the circumstances of the 
case of tenfold interest. He examined the 
Prince, and declared his opinion that the 
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privation of sight arose from the accident 
to which we have already alluded, and not 
from any constitutional causes to which our 
own eminent medical men had ascribed it. 

His proposed course in consequence was 
asked. He had no intention of an imme- 
diate operation ; nor did he mean to per- 
form any until he should have strengthened 
the powers of the eye to a point when he 
himself should feel confident, if not of en- 
tire success, at least of having done all that 
lay in his power to ensure it. This course 
of preparation is to consist in the continu- 
ous application of a medicinal herb, which 
was introduced into this country in the year 
1732, by a Dr. Baker or Barker, the won- 
derful powers of which the Baron Graffe 
has already frequently and powerfully prov- 
ed upon his continental patients. 

The prospect held out to the Duke and 
Duchess, whose whole hearts are devoted 
to their son, by the Baron, was much too 
bright and too full of hope to be for a mo- 
ment neglected. It appeared that the 
course of medicine might probably last two 
or three months, and that it required the 
constant presence of the future operator to 
watch its progress. The Duke made the 
Baron Graffe an offer of no Jess a sum than 
three thousand pounds to remain in this 
country till the period arrived when he 
thought he could perform the operation— 
adding that he would bring his family over 
here at his own expense, and consider them 
his guests during their stay. The Baron, 
full of gratitude for so munificent a proposal, 
was nevertheless compelled by engagements 
at Berlin to refuse it, and nothing remained 
for the anxious parents, full of confidence, 
under Providence, in the skill of the oculist, 


_ but to break up all their domestic comforts 


here, and repair to Berlin, where they might 
have the attendance of the Baron without 
overturning all his other numerous arrange- 
ments. 

They have accordingly left London for 
Berlin ; and, although everybody who knows 
anything of society knows that this now 
given, is the literally true history of the 
case, some of the newspapers have been in- 
dulging in their coarse and silly attacks up- 
on his Royal Highness, who is represented 
to have had a quarrel with the King upon 
political matters, and to have left England 
at his Majesty’s suggestion. We have not 
the slightest intention to meddle with poli- 
tics, nor to attempt to decide who may be 
right and who may be wrong, but this we 
assert is a fact incontrovertible and unde- 
niable, that the Duke of Cumberland, how- 
ever devoted to his duties as a father, feels, 
in his position in the world, that a love of 
country is paramount, and that whether the 
politics he adopts are in fact advantageous 
or disadvantageous, he, in his conscience, 
believes them to be just and constitutional ; 





and, that let Parliament meet when it will, 
he will be found at his post to vindicate the 
principles he has ever maintained ; and we 
will superadd to this, that so far from any 
political differences having arisen between 
his Majesty and his Royal Highness, we 
will venture to say that Windsor Castle will 
afford a welcome home to the Duke when- 
ever he returns from his almost sacred pil- 
grimage to the Prussian capital: in proof of 
which we need only observe that both the 
King and Queen dined at Kew with the 
Duke and Duchess a few days since ; their 
Royal Highnesses leave London this day ; 
sleep at Walmer Castle, the guests of the 
Duke of Wellington, and proceed on their 
voyage in the morning ; Lord Charles Wel- 
lesley, the Duke’s second son, having been 
specially appointed equerry to his Royal 

ighness during his stay on the continent. 





Huneerrorp Market. — Amongst all 
the improvements of London, splendid and 
magnificent as they have been within the 
last quarter of a century, none have done 
more real good than the restoration, or 
rather new creation of Hungerford Market. 
As a building it is highly creditable to the 
architect, who has, in a masterly manner, 
availed himself of the difficulties he had to 
encounter as to the level of the ground, in or- 
der to make a very handsome elevation and 
a very useful disposition of the space con- 
fided to his taste and judgment. 

It is not, however, to the architect alone 
we are indebted; we are indebted to the 
projectors of the plan of bringing it into the 
very heart of the western extremity of the 
city, or even beyond that, into the city of 
Westminster, at the eastern extremity of 
the west-end of the metropolis. The results 
of the undertaking have been wonderful. 
Salmon has been selling at a lower rate 
than it could be purchased in Edinburgh. 
The effect produced by this sudden and 
salutary reduction is not confined to the 
market alone ; it spreads its influence in all 
directions ; and the dandy fishmorigers, who 
sport their cabriolets and their claret, have 
been obliged to lower their exorbitant de- 
mands in order to keep pace with the sales- 
men in the market, and that for which they 
charged but the other day three shillings 
and sixpence a pound, they have been glad 
to sell for tenpence and one shilling. 

The horror and indignation of these ex- 
tortioners have been great. In one instance 
we heard of a fishmonger who gave notice 
to one of the best clubs in London, that if 
they ever purchased fish in Hungerford Mar- 
ket, he would cease to serve them at any 
other period ; and this man was ,one of the 
body who, night after night, have been in 
the habit of sinking in the river Thames 
boat-loads of fish, which have not been sold, 
rather than reduce the value of the commodi- 
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ty by selling them at a lower price on the 
second day. 

The infamous cheating of fishmongers 
has long been the theme of popular indigna- 
tion; but nothing can be done to remedy 
it until people of the middling classes and 
moderate means will take the trouble to 
look after their own concerns, and, as it is 
called, “cheapen their own fish.” Nobody 
expects that a great rich duke, like the 
Duke of Devonshire, or a nobleman of 
known liberality, willing to sacrifice thou- 
sands for the service of his country, like 
Lord Fitzwilliam, or such men as these, 
know or care whether their house-steward 
and the fishmongers go shares in a great 
system of plunder, and divide the enormous 
profit derivable from the morning purchase 
of a turbot at Billingsgate for three shil- 
lings, and the noon sale of it in Westmin- 
ster for three-and-twenty,—but we do ex- 
pect, and we are glad to say we see, that 
ladies of delicate habits and polished man- 
ners are not ashamed of driving to Hunger- 
ford market, and making personal inquiries 
as to prices, and consequent purchases. 

It is only by a due support and patronage 
that such an institution as this can subsist 
and flourish ; and we are quite sure that we 
are doing good to our fellow-citizens, and, 
we may say, fellow-countrymen,—for the 
“march of fish” is very extensive,—by 
calling their attention to the shops in this 
mart, where every “combustible,” as the 
late Lady Madcap used to call it, for the 
table, is to be found in profusion at easy 
rates, and of excellent quality. 





Mr. Kean’s Eve.—Mr. Kean, the very 
great successor of his extraordinary great 
father, met with a narrow escape the other 
day at Brighton, of having one of those 
hereditary expressive eyes, of which the 
penny-a-liners speak so enthusiastically, 
poked out, by the foil of-a bungling opponent 
at one of the country theatres, where the 
young and unaffected gentleman is acting. 

f the story is true, we are glad that, as a 
human being, he escaped; but we doubt 
these things; an actor is never happy but 
when he is before the public—if not on the 
stage let it be in the newspapers; and we 
are very much inclined to believe that half 
the fits, and falls, and broken legs, and sprain- 
ed ancles, from which the Thespians of the 
metropolis seem more than anybody else to 
suffer, are, for the most part, refreshers of 
the public mind, without which the said 
Thespians think they should be forgotten. 
There is a theatrical story extant, of which 
this “ palpable hit ” of young Kean’s reminds 
us. John Palmer—or as he was facetiously 
ealled in his day, Jack Palmer—was con- 
stantly the cause of apologies to the audience 
by negligences the most extraordinary, and 
impudences the most extravagant. 
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One afternoon—and it only shows how 
dangerous it is to cry “wolf” when he ig 
not at the door—Palmer, who built and then 
inhabited a house which faces the traveller 
leaving London at the end of what is called 
the Grove, in Kentish Town, on the right 
hand side of the road, was nailing up a 
grape-vine which was spreading its tendrils 
over his porch, and, while so employed, was 
stung most severely in the eye by a wasp, 
The inflammation which was produced was 
so violent that his eye was closed by it, and 
all the surrounding parts swelled to an in- 
conceivable extent. He sent off an express 
to the theatre, and an apology was made for 
his sudden indisposition. 

Upon hearing this, a gentleman of perti- 
nacious theatrical habits, who happened to 
be sitting in the pit, rose from his seat, and, 
addressing the apology-maker on the stage, 
stated that he was convinced this was one 
of Mr. Palmer’s disrespectful neglects of 
the audience, in which he was so much in 
the habit of indulging ; for that he, not two 
hours before, had seen him in perfect health, 
nailing up his grape-vine, at Kentish Town, 
and in active conversation with another per- 
son in his garden. 

This announcement incensed the audi- 
ence, and nothing would serve them but 
that Palmer must be sent for; and after 
much vain remonstrance, the manager him- 
self—paint, pumps, and all—set off in a car- 
riage to Kentish Town, where he found 
Palmer suffering much from the accident, 
and not “shamming.” He explained the 
urgency of the case, popped him into the 
glass-coach, and carried him, as he was, to 
the theatre, where, in a few minutes, and in 
his deshabille, he made his appearance be- 
fore the audience, who, seeing Palmer walk 
in apparently perfectly well, the lights and 
the distance rendering the sting he had re- 
ceived scarcely perceptible, began to hiss, 
and laugh, and cheer the obstinate little man 
in the pit, for having brought the culprit be- 
fore them. 

Palmer advanced to the front of the stage, 
and having assumed an imploring attitude, 


was at length—not till after a heavy fire of 


orange-peel and other missiles—permitted 
to explain. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Palmer, “I am aware of the odd effect my 
appearance here may produce after the 
apology which has been made for my ill- 
ness, which I hardly thought it possible to 
describe by communication to the theatre.” 
“No wonder! ”—“ Shame !”—“ What’s the 
matter ?” were the cries with which this part 
of his appeal was received. “The fact is, 
ladies and gentlemen,” continued he, “ my 
illness—was—all—my eye!” 

The number of shouts, yells, apple-par- 
ings, apples and all,in some instances, which 
followed this announcement were incalcula- 
ble, and it required half-an-hour, and the 
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testimony of one or two others of the “pro- 
fession,” to do away the impression made 
by the apt but unlucky adoption of a cant 
phrase which the enlightened public could 
not but think was used in derision. We 
should use the same cant phrase for young 
Mr. Kean’s melancholy accident in fencing 
—these mock diamonds want a foil now for 
them to set them off. 


Tue expectations of the Irish gentleman 
who had a few years ago expressed his be- 
lief that, before another quarter of a century 
had passed, every sporting man would go 
hunting on his own tea-kettle, seem to be in 
afair way of being realized ;—rail-roads are 

wing up, or rather lying down, all over the 
Ricken; tugs, drags, feeders, dragons, dol- 
phins, and the other newly-named machines, 
are in progress ; and in less than ten years we 
shall scarcely know where we are when we 
are at home, or where we may be in half an 
hour if we venture to go out. 

It sounds so absurd, and one has seen and 
may still, of course, see, in the pages of 
philosophical journals, and in those of the 
most philosophical journal of all, the “Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” for the last hundred 
years, so many proposals and speculations 
for impelling, and propelling, and expelling 
(all of which have “ vanished into thin air”), 
that it is difficult to admit, all at once, the 
possibility of the permanent success of the 
multifarious schemes and speculations now 
in progress, and some of them arrived at 
perfection. 

How little, how contemptible, these im- 
provements make man! They exalt him 
mentally ; they give evidence of the Divine 
permission to expand the mind; but the 
physical force of the tyrant among the spi- 
ders is rendered absolutely contemptible ;— 
a pot of hot water, with a fire under it, and a 
pipe sticking out of one of its corners, does 
the work of a hundred of us ;—these improve- 
ments degrade, while they immortalize, the 
men who make them. 

In the golden days, not of Queen Bess, 
(because those were days of ignorance and 
servility, tyranny and debasement, irremedi- 
able by the beefsteaks and ale of the maids 
of honour, or the roasted goose and sage 
and onion of Her Virgin Majesty herself) 
but in the golden age of Anne, when art, 
and genius, and talent, and power abounded, 
those whose names are still justly held in 
reverence by the small fry of witlings—the 
wagtails of the brooks—were, with all their 
splendid abilities, all their accomplishments, 
all their imagination, looked up and deferred 
to as perfect—they reciprocated the ac- 
knowledgment, and with their wigs, swords, 
and buckles, believed themselves “ perfect.” 

What would Addison have thought of go- 
ing to the small dirty village of Brighthelm- 
stone, at a remote distance from the Mall in 
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St. James’s Park, in a coach drawn by hot 
water, in four hours?—How Pope would 
have stared if it had been proposed to double 
him up and send him to “the Bath” from 
Hounslow in four hours and a half ona rail- 
road! Steele would have marvelled at their 
iron, and Swift have trembled at their pace: 
to what, then, but general debasement of 
man do these perpetual discoveries and in- 
ventions tend? What so effectually proves 
the incompleteness of our nature and the 
perfection of our vanity? Old Humphrey 
de Hornbogge, who died st St. Wolfran’s 
in Cornwall, in the year of our Lord 1536, 
believed that civilization had reached its 
highest pitch in Britain in that year; and 
the last fly-away steam-speculator of the 
year 1833 tells you that the science has 
reached its acme—when it has only been 
practically known for about fifty years ; 
while the greatgrand-children of the won- 
derers at the present rapidity of intercourse 
will look back upon the fourth year of the 
reign of the fourth William as an epoch 
whence to date the improvement of spec: , 
and laugh at us for our vanity as we do at 
old Humphrey, who took three weeks to get 
from the Land’s-end to Marlborough, and 
another ten days to reach the metropolis, 
which began in those days at Temple-bar 
and ended at White-chapel! 





Some curious and extensive frauds have 
been committed by silversmiths and others 
upon the Stamps. One, a Mr. Savory—a 
Quaker, too—is to be tried for the offence, 
having moved the case by certiorari into the 
King’s Bench. The Friendly Brother, how- 
ever, still goes on selling cheap watches and 
cheap plate. The Excise, too, have been 
beaten by the sale of what is called “ British 
leaf,” instead of the genuine Pekoe and 
Bohea, and all the rest of the things for 
which long voyages are made and great 
pains taken. The hedges of Camberwell 
and Walworth have superseded the planta- 
tions of China; and draggle-tailed girls and 
shoeless boys, congregated in a cow-house, 
have supplanted in the London market all 
the Chum-Fos and Ho-Kangs of Canton and 
Nankin.—Mr. Barnes, a jeweller, of Henri- 
etta-street, Cavendish square, has also been 
committed for trial ; for what, we can scarce- 
ly say: all that appears against him in the 
police reports is having made love to a Miss 
Anne Vickers, who pawned sonie of her 
mistress’s property, and at last, as it seems, 
assumed her character. As to suicides, the 
number during the month has been extraor- 
dinary—it seems quite the fashion: a man 
has a head-ache—he hangs himself to get 
rid of it; a lady has a squabble with her hus- 
band—she ties herself up in a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and is found dead ; a rider at Ast- 





ley’s shuffles off this mortal coil” because 
he is jealous of his wife about a coachman, 
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and because she had read him a letter (the 
equestrian not being able to read it himself) 
charging him with bigamy ; and a man of 
the name of Martindale drowns himself for 
Sear of the cholera; a butler of the Duke of 
Cumberland drowns himself because the 
under-butler is ordered to take the plate to 
London from Kew, instead of him (having, 
it should be observed, been in the habit of 
using the spirits of wine bought to clean the 
said plate—faute de mieur—in the way of 
drams). Elopements there have been few, 
if any; crim. cons., none—found out; in 
short, everything appears to have taken a 
gloomy turn within the bills of mortality; 
and even there, if we look at the streets, 
there seems to be very little of mortality left. 





Ir has grown into a fashion—which, 
by the way, we cannot entirely approve— 
amongst musicians, to hurry the last few 
bars of every piece of music, so as to give, 
as they believe, an increased effect at the 
end. We, at the close of our Commentary, 
—which next month we propose considera- 
bly to augment,—adopt this expedient of 
the knights of the crotchet and quaver ;—in 
order to suit our space, we must condense, 
—and (rather because we cannot help it 
than in the hope of producing the desired 
eclat at the termination) increase our facts 
and abbreviate our comments. 

The Duchess of Bedford—who is enter- 
taining a select circle of talent, including 
Mr. Edwin Landseer, the incomparable ar- 
tist, and the talented son of the veteran 
Matthews, at Rothiemurchus—has met with 
a serious accident, or rather incident: a 
favourite dog which her Grace was playing 
with suddenly made a snap at her face, and, 
we regret to say,—according to the acconnts 
we have received,—has severely wounded 
the forehead and torn away part of the eye- 
brow. It.is curious enough that her Grace’s 
brother-in-law, the late Duke ef Richmond, 
fell a victim to an unfortunate circumstance 
of a similar nature. In the present instance 
no danger is anticipated beyond the incon- 
venience. 

Lord Beverley has left England for a 
lengthened sojourn. Lord Hertford’s return 
to this country seems uncertain. The Duke 
of Wellington remains at Walmer during 
the ensuing month. The King and Queen 
goto Brighton on the 28th. Lord West- 
moreland has not yet been at Apethorpe, 
although Lord Althorp has been at Althorp, 
where he has been very much gratified by 
obtaining some prizes for hogs and sheep 
and other animals, with the breeding of 
which his Lordship is extremely conversant. 
Lord Wellesley is by this time in Ireland— 
Lady Wellesley and Miss Caton at Harrow- 
gate; and should the Marchioness continue 
firm to her resolution not to rejoin his Ex- 
cellency, Mrs. Littleton, his Excellency’s 
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daughter, and wife to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary for Ireland, will assume, and 
admirably maintain, the functions of Vice- 
queen. Prince Talleyrand has lifted him- 
self off Lord Palmerston’s shoulders ; and 
Lord Fordwich is to be married immediate- 
ly. M. Thiers has left us, delighted with 
the civility of the people of Liverpool: he 
says they have not a good idea of dressing 
turtle, which ought to be made thinner, and 
have plenty of toasted bread in it:—M, 
d’Haussez may set this down as one Row- 
land for his crowd of Olivers. The chari- 
table bequests of Hannah More are splendid, 
and practically refute the calumnies of those 
who charged the venerable lady with super- 
ficial cant;—such a memento mori as her 
will is anything but appalling. 

The Yacht Club, at least such as chose to 
play the childish game of follow-my-leader, 
have been at Cherbourg. Lord Yarborough 
has gota gold snuff-box set with diamonds 
from the King of the French; and all the 
other members two medals each, worth 
about five shillings. There is not a word of 
truth in the story of our King having com- 
missioned any of the party to do anything 
in his Majesty’s name.—The people in 
Westminster refuse to pay assessed taxes, 
and many other people with equal readiness 
decline to pay church-rates.—There has 
been an earthquake at Chichester, where 
the earth seems to have trembled more than 
the inhabitants; the Duchess of Kent and 
her illustrious daughter remain at Cowes; 
and Lord Durham and his lady are gone to 
Lambton to receive the Duke of Sussex, 
who, having honoured a freemason’s lodge 
at Nottingham with his presence, proposes 
visiting the noble Earl previously to a call 
at Howick, and a look in at Lord Brougham’s. 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Sir Harry Goopricke, Barr.—Sir Har- 
ry James Goodricke of Ribstone Hall, York- 
shire, a gentleman well known and highly 
esteemed by a numerous circle of friends, 
particularly in the sporting world, died in 
the 36th year of his age. He left Yorkshire 
afew weeks before his death, for the pur- 
pose of visiting his extensive estates in 
Treland, which , Boer Re to him on the de- 
cease of his uncle, the late Viscount Cler- 
mont, and on which he had given instruc- 
tions for great improvements, benefiting 
a numerous and industrious class of the 
poorer orders. His demise took place at 
Ravensdale Park, on the 21st inst., and will 
be seriously regretted by many individuals 
in that country as well as in this. Sir Har- 
ry is stated to have derived a clear income 
of upwards of 60,0001. per annum from the 
property left him by his uncle and his pa- 
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ternal estates in the counties of Norfolk 
and Yorkshire. He was passionately fond 
of the sports of the field, and his stud at 
Melton Mowbray usually averaged between 
50 and 60 of the finest hunters; at the close 
of last season he had 52, 

The deceased Baronet was the only son 
and heir of the late Sir Harry Goodricke, 
the sixth Baronet, by Charlotte, sister to 
Viscount Clermont, and succeeded to the 
title and estates in March, 1802. He was 
unmarried, and the Baronetcy becomes ex- 
tinct.” 

With the exception cf a few legacies and 
one annuity of 500/. per annum, Mr. Holy- 
oake is left the entire of his unentailed 
property, and constituted sole executor. 
This munificent bequest comprises the 
mansion and beautiful estate of Ribstone 
Hall, near Knaresborough, Clermont Lodge, 
and demesae in Norfolk ; the kennels, stud, 
and all the appointments at Thrussington 
and Melton Mowbray ; the house in Arling- 
ton-street, bought for 17,000 guineas of the 
Marquis of Tavistock, and on which an ad- 
ditional 50001. was expended; and an estate 
in Ireland, lately purchased by Sir Harry 
Goodrické, in the neighbourhood of the 
Claremont property, to which Mr. Thomas 
Fortescue succeeds, under the stipulations 
of the late Viscount Claremont’s will; and 
all his chattles. Mr. Holyoake had not re- 
ceived the remotest intimation of Sir Harry’s 
generous intentions in his favour, which 
will, at least, add to his income 15,0001. 
per annum. Mr. Holyoake entered into a 
matrimonial alliance some years since with 
the sister of Mr. Payne, of Sulby Abbey, 
Leicestershire, a gentleman who was some- 
what celebrated six years ago on the turf. 

Sir Harry had promised to join a numer- 
ous circle of noblemen and gentlemen in 
the Highlands during the present shooting 
season. Many of them have already arrived 
at his shooting-box, Marr-Lodge, which he 
recently purchased of the earl of Fife ; and 
the feelings of the guests may be better con- 
ceived than described on the receipt of in- 
telligence of the premature demise of their 
hospital host. The late Baronet was much 
esteemed by a numerous tenantry, to whom 
he acted as a liberal and indulgent Jand- 
at, and his loss will be greatly deplor- 
ed. 


Sir Harry was one of the most spirited 
fox-hunters of the day, and master of the 
Quorn hounds for the three or four Jast sea- 
sons. He was a thorough sportsman, in 
the fullest sense of the word, and literally 
fell a sacrifice to a favourite amusement— 
otter-hunting—in the indulgence of which, 
in Ireland, he caught a severe cold, and 
was carried off in 48 hours. Sir Harry was 
one of the few landlords who devoted a por- 
tion of his time and wealth to his Irish ten- 


antry. 
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Sm Joun Srevenson.—This eminent 
musical composer died, in his 74th year, at 
the seat of his daughter the Marchioness 
of Headfort, in the county of Meath, where 
he had been for some time staying in a de- 
clining state of healthh Few men were 
more highly gifted. His genius as a musi- 
cal composer was of the very highest order ; 
and he possessed varied qualities, seldom, 
indeed we might say never, found concen- 
trated in one individual. It would be im- 
possible to select any particular class of 
composition, from his multitudinous produc- 
tions in all, upon which his posthumous biog- 
raphist would choose to rest his fame ; al- 
though the public will perhaps involuntarily 
turn to his “Irish Melodies,” as the most 
popular, because they happen to be the 
best known. In these he may be said to 
have redeemed the character and establish- 
ed the musical reputation of his native 
country: and the best panegyric upon their 
merits will be found in this, that they are 
well known, and as highly appreciated in 
every civilized empire in the world, as 
their fidelity is acknowledged, and their 
heart-rending pathos felt, amidst the hills 
and vales where their nationality is proudly 
recognised. The operas, glees, and other 
concerted pieces of Sir John Stevenson oc- 
cupy a pominent position in all the musical 
societies in both countries, and selections 
from his compositions are invariably made, 
and are always most successful in effect, 
wherever festive feeling and social fellow- 
ship prevail. But his genius soared above 
the productions to which we have alluded, 
and it was when his pen took “a higher and 
a holier flight” that the great and extraor- 
dinary powers of his mind became thorough- 
ly developed. His Cathedral Services and 
Anthems—indeed all his sacrid music, in- 
cluding his oratorio—are splendid composi- 
tions—original in conception, suitable in 
dignity, and expressive in execution. In 
all the relations of private life Sir John Ste- 
venson was excelled by none. With a 
kindly heart and a generous disposition, 
he possessed a vivid fancy and a sparkling 
wit. Asa companion, he had few equals ; 
and, unlike others possessed of social tal- 
ents, he was no niggard in contributing 
them whenever their exhibition could tend to 
promote festive feeling or advanced hilarity. 





Hannan More.—Hannah More was 
born about the year 1745, or 1746. She 
was the youngest of five daughters of a 
clergyman, who resided at Hanham, near 
Bristol. Her sister had for some time con- 
ducted a small school, in which they acquit- 
ted themselves with so much propriety, that 
their reputation increased, and they were 
enabled to venture on forming a larger es- 
tablishment, and taking pupils of a higher 
class than they had been hitherto accustom- 
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ed to educate. Patronized by several la- 
dies of fortune and discernment, they, about 
the year 1765, removed to Bristol, and open- 
ed a boarding-school in Park-street. It 
soon became one of the most celebrated 
seminaries in the west of England. Han- 
nah More accompanied her sisters on their 
removal. She soon attracted the notice, and 
acquired the friendship, of the Rev. Dr. 
Stonehouse, their next-door neighbour; and 
that gentleman not only encouraged her to 
write, but is understood to have corrected 
all her early effusions. Her first publica- 
tion, which appeared in 1770, or 1772, was 
‘The Search after Happiness, a Pastoral 
Drama.’ The reception which it experi- 
enced was so fayourable, that she was en- 
couraged to print, in 1774, her ‘Sir Eldred 
of the Bower,’ *The Bleeding Rock,’ and a 
tragedy, entitled ‘The Inflexible Captive,’ 
founded on the story of Regulus. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Stonehouse, Hannah 
More was introduced to Garrick, who ad- 
vised her to write for the stage—for which, 
indeed, she seems to have had a strong pre- 
dilection. One of the early fruits of her 
acquaintance with the manager was ‘ An 
Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s House Dog.’ 
This appeared in 1777; as did also a vol- 
ume of ‘Essays on several Subjects, de- 
signed for Young Ladies” In 1778, her 
tragedy of ‘Percy’ was performed. It 
was well received ; and, for a time, it seems 
to have established her fame as a dramatic 
writer. In the following year she produced 
another tragedy— Fatal Falsehood.’ 

It was not long, however, before Miss 
More’s thoughts took a more serious turn; 
and, in 1782, she published ‘Sacred Dra- 
mas,’ and ‘Simplicity, a Poetical Epistle ;’ 
some of the dramas had previously been 
acted by the pupils of Miss More’s school. 
The stage, however, having become an 
abomination in her eyes, she subsequently 
availed herself of an opportunity to declare, 
that she did not think it, in its then state, 
deserving the countenance of a Christian. 
She accordingly renounced all dramatic at- 
tempts, except as poems. 

Many years since, Hannah More and her 
sisters retired, with an easy fortune, to Men- 
dip, in Somersetshire. There, by the es- 
tablishment of charity-schools, they effected 
a great alteration and improvement in the 
manners and morals of the colliers. 

Continuing to favour the world with her 
literary productions, Miss More, in 1785, 
wrote a ‘ Biographical Preface to the Poems 
of Anne Yearsley, a Milk woman.’ Cir- 
cumstances which arose out of her connex- 
ion with this Anne Yearsley, poetically 
designated ‘Lactilla,’ excited much notice 
and animadversion. The patroness and her 
protegée quarrelled: the latter was accused 
of ingratitude ; and she, in her turn, told a 
strange story about the disappearance of a 
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volume of her manuscripts, which had been 
left with Miss More. he difference, we 
believe, was never satisfactorily settled, 
In 1786, she published ‘ Florio, a Tale,’ and 
the ‘Bas Bleu, a Conversation,’ two poems. 
Her ‘ Thoughts on the Manners of the Great’ 
appeared the same year, anonymously: for 
sometime it was assigned to Mr. Wilber- 
force, Dr. Porteus, and others. This wag 
soon followed by her‘ Estimate of the Re- 
ligion of the Fashionable World,’ which ex- 
cited much attention; ‘Village Politics, 
and ‘Remarks on the Speech of Monsieur 
Depont on Religious Education,’ in 1793; 
and ‘Strictures on the Modern System of 
Female Education,’ in two volumes octavo, 
in 1799. 

It is said that, when the education of the 
late Princess Charlotte became a considera- 
tion of national importance, Miss More was 
consulted on the subject by the Queen 
(Charlotte ;) and that, in consequence, she, 
in 1808, produced, in two volumes, ‘ Hints 
towards Forming the Character of a Young 
Princess.’ This work was honoured with 
the Royal approbation, and that of a large 
portion of the public. 

Though long confined to her bed by an 
excruciating disease, she continued to write, 
and in that state produced some of her most 
popular works; among others ‘Celebs in 
Search of a Wife,’ which appeared in 1809, 
and which ran through ten editions in the 
course of a twelvemonth! Her ‘Practical 
Piety,’ in two volumes, was published in 
1811; her ‘Christian Morals,’ in two vol- 
umes, in 1812; her ‘Essay on the Charac- 
ter and Writings of St. Paul,’ in two vol- 
umes, in 1815; and her ‘ Moral Sketches of 
prevailing Opinions and Manners,’ in 1819. 

For several years her health had been in 
a feeble and declining state ; and, aftera 
painful and protracted illness, accompanied, 
at times, by feverish delirium, she expired 
on the 7th of September, at her residence, 
Windsor Terrace, Clifton. 
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Autobiography of John Galt. 2 vols. 


Avrosiocrapny is with us a favourite 
species of literature ; it gives us an infinitely 
better insight into the character of the in- 
dividual than any life or memoir written by 
another. The man who writes his autobi- 
ography can alone unfold to us the secret 
workings of his mind, and without a knowl- 
edge of one’s motives, principles, and feel- 
ings, the knowledge of external conduct is, 
philosophically considered, of but compara- 
tively little importance. : 

But it is clear that the value of autobio- 
graphy must, in a great measure, depend on 
the honesty of the writer, because he may, 
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if he pleases, without the possibility of de- 
tection, give a very false representation of 
those circumstances which, in the estima- 
tion of the world, go to the constitution of 
his character. Rousseau’s “Confessions,” 
which may be regarded as a sort of autobio- 

phy of that singular man, derive their 
chief interest from the internal evidence 
they afford of their being perfectly honest. 
Of the more modern autobiographical works, 
there is, for the same reason, none so inter- 
esting to us as that of Hogg. 

Among our catalogue of honest autobio- 

raphies, we unhesitatingly place that of 
i. Galt. We doubt not it was the convic- 
tion that he would redeem his promise to 
the letter of delivering “a round unvarnish- 
ed tale,” that led the public to receive with 
such unusual interest the announcement of 
the volumes before us. The event has 
shown that their confidence was not mis- 
placed. The work bears, in every page, 
the clearest evidence of its emanating from 
an honest and candid mind. Mr. Galt not 
only does not “set down aught in malice” 
against others, but we are satisfied that he 
“nothing extenuates ” with regard to him- 
self. How insipid and uninteresting would 
have been the Life of Galt from any other 
hand, compared with the volumes before us ! 
The idea of writing an autobiography was one 
of the happiest that ever occurred to him; it 
is matter of gratitude that Providence thus 
spared his life to carry that idea into effect. 

Mr. Galt’s life has been one of extraordi- 
nary vicissitude. Few have experienced 
toa greater extent the ups and downs of 
life. The latter, we are sorry to say, have 
sadly preponderated ; still more sorry are 
we to find that, in appearance at least, 
“darkness, clouds, and shadows ” hang over 
whatever may yet remain of his earthly ex- 
istence. It is not necessary that we advert, 
at any length, to so melancholy a topic. 
The world knows, and knows with a min- 
gled feeling of sympathy and pain, the bodily 
infirmities and sufferings to which Mr. Galt 
is subjected. 

Much as we had known of the “dark 
days” of Mr. Galt’s chequered existence, it 
now appears we did not know the half. 
Many of his adversities had their origin in 
what is called the course of things; others 
of them, we are sorry to say, arose from the 
misconduct of his fellow men. 

It is surprising that the manifold and ag- 
gravated wrongs which Mr. Galt has suffer- 
ed at the hands of men have not completely 
soured his temper. That they have not had 
such effect proves that, constitutionally, he 
must have possessed the better feelings of 
our nature in an unusual degree. Speaking, 
in his preface, of the injuries he has received, 
or, as he himself emphatically expresses it, 
of the extent to which he “has tasted the 
bitterness of the world,” his charitable mind 
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leads him to ascribe those injuries to what 
he calls “ the morbid secretions of the moral 
constitution—the workings of original sin— 
and surely,” he adds, “the victims of disease 
ought rather to be viewed with compassion 
than as objects of hate and detestation. No 
man,” he continues, “can change his ap- 
pearance by voluntary resolution; he can 
only improve it a little by discipline ; and 
with the mind it is as with the body, we can- 
not alter the structure, but its vigour may 
be increased by training, or its complexion 
rendered more delicate by study. He (Mr. 
Galt) would rather remember wrongs with 
commiseration than ruminate on vindictive 
thoughts.” These are noble sentiments ; 
they do honour to human nature. it is 
grievous to think that such a man should 
have been fated to meet with so many men 
of characters so different. 

But we will follow Mr. Galt’s example, 
and bury his wrongs in oblivion. It is time 
that we turn from himself to his book. Our 
opinion of it will, in some measure, have 
been already anticipated. It is a work of 
commanding interest. Among the many 
thousands who have looked forwards to its 
appearance with anxiety, few, if any, will 
be disappointed. It is one of the few mod- 
ern works which, when once taken up, will 
be reluctantly laid down; it will have no 
skimming or hopping readers. We will 
answer for it, that whoever reads page the 
first will read page the last, and also all the 
pages that intervene. It is a work which is 
suited to all classes—to readers of every 
taste ; its every page isan illustration of the 
remark, that the romance of real life exceeds 
the romance of fiction. 

Mr. Galt is a very prolific, as well as pop- 
ular writer; but this appears to us to be 
decidedly the happiest effort he has made, 
The incidents are interesting in themselves, 
but they are made doubly so from the rich 
and racy manner in which they are related. 
It may sound strange to some when we 
make the remark, in reference to a man who 
has been so long before the world as one of 
the most popular of modern authors, but the 
facts, we are satisfied, bear us out in it, 
namely, that the style of Mr. Galt’s Auto- 
biography is, on the whole, much better than 
that of any of his previous works. This is 
the more singular, inasmuch as the whole of 
it was written by an amanuensis to Mr. 
Galt’s dictation, while all his former works 
were written by his own hand. 

We have said that the present volumes 
will be the most popular of Mr. Galt’s works. 
We hesitate not to add, that their popularity 
will also be much more lasting. The Au- 
tobiography is not a book that will be read 
to-day and forgotten to-morrow ; its mate- 
rials have permanency written upon them ; 
will be read with an interest little less than 
at present for years to come. 
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From the precarious state of Mr. Galt’s 
health—which, we regret to say, has be- 





come much worse since he wrote his pre- |; 


face—there is reason to fear that the pres- 
ent will be the last work with which he will 
delight the world. Should such, unhappily, 
be the case, his friends wil! have the satis- 
faction of thinking, that his sun, as an au- 
thor, has “had a golden set.” His career, 
as a writer, could not have finished with a 
more appropriate work. 

So much for the intrinsic merits of the 
volumes before us. A word now as to what 
is technically called the “ getting up.” His 

ublishers have done ample justice both to 

r. Galt and the public—to the author and 
the reader: the printing is beautiful; the 
paper is of the best quality; while a portrait 
is prefixed to the first volume, which emi- 
nently unites the quality of the highest 
finish in the engraving with that of being a 
most striking likeness. The publishers, in 
short, have - all that it was possible for 
them to do to make the material part of the 
book worthy of the intellectual. 

We have said so much about the work 
itself, and its ingenious author, as scarcely 
to have left any room for extracts ; but there 
is something so touching in the account Mr. 
Galt gives of the death of his mother, and 
the reflections he makes on the event, that 
we cannot forbear quoting what he says on 
the subject :— 


«« While the controversy,” says he, ‘‘ between 
the Commissioners (viz. of the Canada Company) 
and the Colonial Office was proceeding, I was 
overtaken by a sorrowful misfortune. In the 
course of nature my mother’s life was drawing to 
a close, and could not reasonably be enpocted to 
be much prolonged, but the sudden extinction of 
her intellectual faculties was not anticipated. 
She was, however, smitten witha severe stroke 
of paralysis, which at once disabled her corporeal 
functions, and, to a very painful degree, obscured 
her mind. The accouut of this event came at a 
time when I was not very able to pay her a visit ; 
but, after consulting the doctor, I set off by the 
mail, and found her condition to be as helpless as 
it had been described. She lingered several 
months, though, to her family, she was literally 
no more. 

“ On my entering her room, she recognised me, 
and, in the effort to express her gladness, became 
awake, as it were, to her own situation, and 
wept bitterly, attempting, with ineffectual babble, 
to explain what she felt. This was her last effort 
of intelligence, for although she continued to 
recognize me while I remained, she evinced no 
particular recollection of herself, nor of the mere 
vegetable existence to which she had been reduc- 
ed, indeed all her sensibilities gradually declined. 

“ No doubt the death of a parent is a very com- 
mon occurrence, and the grief of it is mitigated 
by that circumstance, pel by the consideration 
that it belongs to the inevitable incidents of hu- 
manity ; but every sorrow is rendered more or 
less severe by the circumstances in which it 
takes place. In this case, when I look back on 


the intervening events, I cannot but regard my 
mother as fortunate in the time of her end: she 
was, in consequence, spared from many afflictions 
of a kind she would have felt keenly. The very 
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obliteration of her faculties was in itselfa muffling 
of sorrow, and though their obscurity could not 
be witnessed without anguish, there was a bless- 
ing in the dispensation. It in this partook of the 
colour of her life ; full, in its privacy, of what to 
the female mind are great vicissitudes, it called 
forth exertion, and though few could suffer more 
intensely, still fewer could look at the worst of 
fortune more undismayed, when endeavour might 
avert the threatening. 

“To myself the event was, perhaps, more influ- 
ential than most readers may imagine. Fromm 
very childhood it had been my greatest delight to 
ew this affectionate parent, and in consequence 

er loss weakened, if I may say, the motive that 
had previously impelled my energies. The world, 
to me, was deprived of one that I was actuated by 
“a endeavour to gratify, and in proportion the 
charm of life was diminished in its power; but 
the misfortunes also were weakened in their pun- 
gency, and noeffort was necessary to convince 
me, that I would suffer less by not having her 
anxieties to consider. 

““ Many years before I had lost my father; but 
although few could have stronger claims on the 
reverence of their children than those to which 
he was entitled, there is a difference in the filial 
love which belongs to the father from that which 
the child’s heart thinks is the mother’s due. The 
one is allied to esteem, friendship, and respect; 
but the other is a gentle feeling, composed of con- 
fidence, kindness, and gratitude. The one is 
more masculine in all its qualities; but the other, 
without the mind being able to say wherefore, is 
at once more durable and tender. Fiction has 
often recorded those divorces of the heart to 
which paternal regard is liable; but it is a rare 
and improbable occurrence to suppose the aliena- 
tion oF maternal love. I am, however, saying 
more than can be requisite to the reader who has 
survived his parents, even though he may not feel 
so much the curtailment of his motives to exer- 
tion.” 

Our space, as we have already said, pre- 
cludes the possibility of further extracts. 
We regret this the less as_we are sure that 
most of our readers, after what we have 
said, will peruse the work for themselves. 


The Headsman, 3 vols. By J. Cooper, Esq. 

We are of opinion that whoever writes a 
good novel is worthy of being considered a 
public benefactor. While his magic is upon 
us,—while we wander amid the hills and 
valleys which he calls before us,—or share 
in the joys and sorrows of his moral crea- 
tions, we forget the care and turmoil of 
every-day existence, and revel either with 
what has or what might have been. Mr. 
Cooper, notwithstanding his national preju- 
dices, has done much towards creating a 
good feeling between England and America. 
We cannot avoid respecting the land which 
gave him birth; and though somewhat of a 
harsh instructor, and addicted to pertinacity, 
we must confess that he deals largely in 
truth,—though it be somewhat of the rough- 
est. He tells us pretty plainly that Ameri- 
ca isthe finest and best-governed country 
in the universe, and that every man is a 
“born thrall” (however blindly contented 
he may be) who is not a republican; but 
then he gives us such useful hints, and min- 
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les so much shrewd observation and moral 
feeling with his anti-English principles, that 
we forgive the one for the sake of the other. 

The scene of “The Headsman” lies in 
Switzerland ; and the tale is founded on the 
fact, of that cruel office being hereditary. 
Whoever remembers—and we must, in just- 
ice to the great American novelist, declare 
our belief, that none can read what he 
writes without remembering—whoever re- 
members “ The Prairie,” “The Pilot,” “The 
Bravo,” will readily credit that Mr. Cooper 
has done ample justice to this thrilling sub- 
ject. His descriptions of mountain-scenery, 
of the sublime in landscape, find no rival: 
he may be termed the Salvator of literature. 
So magnificent are his pictures, so fine his 
conceptions of the woods and wilds, storms 
and tempests. He is truly a sea-king; and 
we almost feared his reputation would suffer 
by his choosing an inland country as his 
scene of action; but the very first chapter 
of wha might be termed the story set us at 
rest on this subject; for we found him on 
the borders of the Leman Lake, steering 
his bark, like a true-born mariner, across 
her blue and tranquil waters. The good 
boat Winkelried, bearing his dramatis per- 
sone, goes gaily forward, until overtaken by 
one of those hurricanes which are as fre- 
quent as dangerous. In the storm-scene, 
this dealer in the whirlwind and the wild 
sea foam excels himself. 

Itis essentially different, both in its de- 
tails and results, from the shipwreck so fear- 
fully described in “The Pilot ;” or from any 
of the water-scenes in “The Bravo.” And 
yet it almost surpasses the former in awful 
magnificence. Nor are there wanting softer 
and more gentle passages to contrast with the 
sterner features of this highly-wrought novel. 

We have observed that men, however 
competent to display the strength of female 
character, and however eloquent in describ- 
ing the virtue and beauty of the gentler sex, 
seldom de justice to that moral refinement 
which is the most valuable portion of wo- 
man’s nature, but which it seems imposible 
todefine. We are caught more by exter- 
nals, and therefore generally dwell too much 
upon them in our descriptions of female 
excellence. Mr. Cooper has happily escap- 
ed this error; and has combined in the heir- 
ess of Willading all the softer feelings of a 
woman with the dignity of a heroine,—a 
combination not so rare as we generally 
suppose it to be. “The Headsman” him- 
self has not found the favour in our eyes 
which the author evidently intended he 
should. We cannot think it possible that 
one so gentle as Balthazar is described, 
would continue in so loathsome an office 
when he had the power, at all events, of ex- 
patriating himself. All young ladies who 
love the sound of trumpet, and delight in 
the free and brave, will patronize Maso, the 
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veritable hero of the book. While others, 
who incline to the sentimental, will favour 
Sigismund, who we must confess is, without 
any exception, the most noble and praise- 
worthy lover we have encountered this 
many a day ;—lovers in books are like 
lovers in real life,—most dull and uninterest- 
ing company, and when the wit of an author 
causes an exception to ourrule, why we 
have much reason to be thankful. 

Were Mr. Cooper a young author, we 
should feel it right to enter more fully into 
the merits of “The Headsman;” but his 
reputation is established, his genius is ap- 
preciated, and the novel we have perused 
with such increasing interest to the very 
last page of the last volume, cannot fail to 
interest our readers, who are not so hack- 
neyed as ourselves either in books or book- 
making. We have forgotten our disappoint- 
ment with the “ Heidenmaur ” in our delight 
with “The Headsman,” which is reveren- 
tially placed upon our bookshelf between 
“The Pilot ” and “'The Prairie.” 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.—A Treatise 
on Astronomy. By Sir John Herschel, Knt. 
The accomplished and scientific author 

of the “Preliminary Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy ” has, at length, after several de- 
lays and disappointments, gratified us with a 
“Treatise on Astronomy,” a subject for 
which, we presume, he has an hereditary 
taste and talent; for he seems to “sweep 
the skies,” and tell the number of the stars, 
with as much zeal and perseverance as did 
his venerable father, who explored the re- 
motest limits of our system, and whose rep- 
utation will be handed down to the latest 
posterity as the discoverer of the planet 
which bears his name. 

Without wasting time in giving a long 
history of astronomy, from the flood to 
Thales, and from Thales to Copernicus, or 
in demolishing the Ptolemaic or other erro- 
neous systems, he proceeds to “teach what 
he knows ” on the subject ; (and who that has 
read his first treatise will dispute his com- 
petency ?) and has, within the compass of a 
duodecimo condensed all the leading facts 
of astronomy, and illustrated, by diagrams, 
the movements of the heaveniy bodies. 
With that modesty which is the never- 
failing attendant on true genius and exten- 
sive knowledge, he says, “the utmost pre- 
tension of this book is to place the student 
on the threshold of this particular wing of 
the Temple of Science, or rather on an em- 
inence exterior to it, whence he may obtain 
something like a general notion of its struc- 
ture, or, at most, to give those who may 
wish to enter a ground-plan of its accesses, 
and put them in possession of the pass- 
word. 

After an excellent and concise introduc- 
tion, he proceeds at once to the description 
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of what most nearly concerns us all—the 
Earth, which, indeed, is the starting post of 
the astronomer,—its course through the 
boundless realms of space,—having constant 
reference to it for “marks and measures” 
by which toestimate the changes of situa- 
tion, or the relative distances of the other 
planets and their satellites. 

The earth’s diurnal motion leads him to 
remark, that great as the velocity of rotation 
is, being to a person at the latitude of Len- 
don at the rate of thirteen miles and a half a 
minute, he is unconscious of it, because it is 
continuous and not interrupted motion, and 
becomes sensible only when it produces jerks 
or jolts, which are sudden changes of motion 
—while gliding on the surface of a lake un- 
der a pleasant breeze, with the eyes shut, 
we are unconscious of progressive motion, 
till the boat is interrupted by coming in con- 
tact with the shore, or some other impedi- 
ment. Having spoken of the atmosphere 
which surrounds the earth, with its refract- 
ing powers, by which we get the beauties 
of sun-rise and sun-set, and the comforts of 
twilight, he proceeds to discuss the effects 
of change of latitude ; to describe the poles 
of the earth; to estimate the distances of 
the stars ; to speak of longitudes and side- 
real time ; to give astronomical definitions 
with their exemplifications, and thus brings 
us to the end of the first chapter. 

The second chapter is devoted to astro- 
nomical instruments—transits, chronometers, 
and clocks, for the measurement of time— 
altitude and azimuth instruments, reflecting 
and repeating circles for the measurement 
of angular intervals, &c. 

The third to geography, with all its inter- 
esting details, as they relate to astronomi- 
cal observation. 

The fourth takes up the subjects of right 
ascensions and declinations; describes the 
ecliptic and zodiac—celestial longitudes and 
latitudes—precession of equinoxes; and, 
lastly, gives a few problems to be solved by 
the rules of spherical trigonometry. 

The fifth and sixth chapters are occupied 
with the two principal luminaries, the sun 
and the moon—describing their relative dis- 
tances, diameters, and motions—explaining 
solar and lunar eclipses, and phases and oc- 
cultations of stars, accounting for the varia- 
tions of the seasons—each chapter ending 
with an interesting account of the physicai 
constitution of the sun and moon. 

But our limits will not allow of our at- 
tempting even to enumerate the various 
subjects discussed in the remaining chapters, 
all of which bear the impress of the hand of 
a master in the sublime science of astrono- 
my; and as we do not know where the 
young studert can obtain more knowledge 
on celestial matters, we hesitate not to di- 
rect him to cultivate an acquaintance with 
Sir John Herschel. 
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A Tostentagions Chart, exhibiting at one 
View the Symptoms, Treatment, and Tests of 
the various Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and 
Animal ; to which are added, Concise Direc- 
tions for the Recovery of Persons in a state of 
Suspended Animation. By William Stowe, 
Surgeon. 


We are no advocates for short cuts to 
knowledge, and are quite sure there is no 
royal road either to the study or practice of 
the divine art of healing ; and, therefore, we 
unrolled this chart with no very favourable 
prepossessions. On perusing it, however, 
we found much useful information condensed 
in it, relative to the symptoms produced by 
metallic and vegetable poisons and their ap- 
propriate remedies; as well as to the vari- 
ous chemical tests by which particular poi- 
sons may be detected after they have been 
villanously administered, or suicidally taken. 
The work of death is so rapidly accomplish- 
ed through the instrumentality of the more 
corrosive or narcotic poisons, and the alarm 
and hurry of the moment allows of so little 
time for consulting elaborate treatises, that 
a judicious and scientific condensation of 
the subject of poisons may be advantageous 
for immediate reference in case of emergen- 
cy, and we understand the author, who is a 
respectable surgeon residing at Buckingham, 
found the manuscript useful in his own sur- 
gery, which induced him to send it to the 
press. The judgment of the public has, it 
seems, been expressed by calls for seven edi- 
tions, which renders it unnecessary for us to 
do more than acknowledge its receipt, and to 
give it our approbation. 


Tabrary of Romance. Vol. VIII. Waldemar. 


The romance of Waldemar is chiefly 
founded on the events of the Thirty Years’ 
War, as described by Schiller. The time 
chosen for the development of the story is 
that period of hesitation in which the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, John George, vacillated be- 
tween his allegiance to the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand and the maintaining his interests by 
joining the forces of the Swede. The story 
is well told throughout, but contains nothing 
worthy of very particular comment: there 
are no passages of absorbing and intense 
interest—nothing that makes the reader 
hang in breathless suspense on the denoue- 
ment of the proceedings. The characters 
are sketched—not filled in. The method 
of telling the story is in some portions char- 
acterized by conciseness, some quaintness, 
and here and there some touches of dry hu- 
mour; in which respects, the first chapter of 
the book is, in our estimation, most deserv- 
ing of praise. The chief interest is made to 


rest on the personal adventures of the hero, 
Waldemar, who, by the intrigues of one 
Baron Eisenfuss—a rival, a traitor, and a 
ruffian—is constantly placed in circum- 
Escapes from 


stances of imminent danger. 
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castles, defending passes, appeals to honour, 
desperate combats with fearful odds,— 
the right prevailing, according to our every- 
day experience, in rather too chivalric 
a manner, against the might,—distressed 
damsels, and hordes of bandits, making the 
material of the romance. One Rolandi, an 
intellectual, intriguing, wealthy, and bene- 
volent Jew, is a well-sketched character: in- 
deed, as we before observed, this same 
sketching, and leaving to the reader the 
filling up, is the fault of the work, and which 
may, perhaps, be fairly attributed to the cir- 
cumscription laid down for the writer—no 
romance in this collection being allowed to 
extend beyond one volume. Something too 
much there is, also, of the “Ho! within 
there!” kind of writing whenever a glass of 
wine is called for, as if such a thing might 
not have been procured a century and a half 
back, as now, without a man frightening the 
world from its propriety with this unman- 
nerly bellowing. The book contains also 
another objection, to us, of greater weight, 
as it tends to propagate a most heathenish 
sentiment. “No sooner,” says the writer, 
“was the contest decided, and Gustavus 
saw himself master of the field, than he fell 
upon his knees, among the dying and the 
dead; and knowing ‘that the race was not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,’ 
devoutly ascribed the glory of that day to 
Him, to whom, and not to the arm of flesh, 
the glory was due. Would to God,” con- 
tinues our author, “that the example of the 
pious and single-hearted Gustavus had more 
followers among the rulers of the present 
day!” Now, with all due deference to Mr. 
W. Harrison, we: think this most abomina- 
ble nonsense. War, evenat the best, “even 
when by right the cause is sanctified,” is 
but a “ windpipe-slitting art,” in direct con- 
tradiction to the precepts of the Christian 
religion, and is never so bitter, so bloody, 
and so revolting, as when the holy name of 
God is inscribed on the banners of the belli- 
gerents. Gustavus Adolphus, the “Lion of 
the North, and the bulwark of the Protes- 
tant Confederacy,” though he professed a 
crusade against the Catholics, and wished 
the firmer establishment of a purer faith, 
was no better than those fanatic priests and 
enthusiastic soldiers who, in the name of 
religion, committed every atrocity that dis- 
graces strife in their invasion of the Holy 
Land. Ambition was the object of the 
Swede, and Protestantism was merely his 
pass-word—it was his spell to conjure by ; 
and when he thanked God for the vic- 
tory he obtained, he only insulted that re- 
ligion, the precepts of which his whole 
conduct had been violating. But enough 
of censure; the work has entertained us, 
and will well repay the trouble of reading 
to all lovers of romance, Its faults are few 
—its excellences many. 
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Historical Tales of Illustrious British Chil- 
dren. By Agnes Strickland, Authoress of 

the ‘‘ Rival Crusoes,” &c. &c. 

Miss Strickland has long been a favourite 
with juvenile readers, and we are mistaken 
if this little work will not much increase her 
reputation in the honourable and very im- 
portant department of literature to which it 
belongs. The tales have much interest, 
both in subject and style, the aim of the au- 
thoress appearing to have been to provide 
for children what the writers of the “ Ro- 
mance of History” have done for grown per- 
sons. They are seven in number; two of 
them relating to the times of the Saxons, 
and two others respectively to Cardinal 
Wolsey and Sir Thomas More. “The 
Royal Brothers” is perhaps the best, as it is 
the longest, narrative in the book ; but none 
is better calculated to rivet the attention and 
excite the sympathies than “Lady Lucy’s 
Petition.” The volume is closed by brief 
summaries of the historical facts on which 
the tales are founded. 


Observations on the Injuries and Diseases of 
the Rectum. By Herbert Mayo, F.R.S., Sur- 
geon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

The situation which Mr. Mayo holds in 
one of our public hospitals has given him 
ample scope for the treatment of diseases ; 
and among the many ills which flesh is heir 
to, few are more common, or productive of 
more constant discomforts, not to say suffer- 
ing, than some of those which he has de- 
scribed. The greater number admit, if 
early and judiciously treated, of alleviation 
and complete cure; while, if neglected al- 
together, or maltreated, they entail a life of 
misery and confinement. Diseases of the 
lower part of the bowels are what many of 
our literary and sedentary friends are ob- 
noxious to, and we should have been glad, 
if it had fallen in with Mr. Mayo’s plan, if 
he had given us a chapter on prevention, 
which is at all times better, and infinitely 
less painful, in this matter, than cure. The 
book is not written in the ad captandum 
style, which is so much in vogue now in the 
metropolis, as a sort of advertisement with- 
out duty, by which the nobility, gentry, and 
commonality of the land are instructed where 
to find relief, but in a manner calculated 
rather for the professional than the general 
reader. Some of the chapters are exclu- 
sively professional, and can be understood 
only by such readers; but there is much in 
the dene that comes home to the personal 
feelings and experience of thousands of the 
inhabitants of London. 


The Teeth in relation to Beauty, Vorce, and 
Health. By John Nicholiles. 

The teeth, as the author very justly ob- 
serves, are intimately connected in their 
sound state with beauty, voice, and health. 
If they become foul and carious, they will 
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suppress — a smile and laugh, from the 
e 


unhappy sufferer fearing they should be 
noticed if she so indulges. If, from the 
same cause, they drop out of their sockets, 
or, from severe pain, they require extracting, 
the cheeks, from loosing their natural sup- 
port, fall in, and a look of premature age is 
thrown over the features, which would 
otherwise have a look of health and youth. 
The teeth are mainly instrumental in the 
formation of the voice ; and on this part of 
his subject Mr. Nicholles discourses, and 
illustrates very ably the doctrines of Sir 
Charles Bell on the formation of the human 
voice. Mr. Nicholles’ theory on the growth 
and structure of the enamel may be some- 
what novel, yet not the less valuable or un- 
worthy of perusal. Every man of science, 
who has the advancement of his profession 
at heart, will, we are sure, peruse this part 
of the work with pleasure. The subjects 
of first and second dentition, tooth-ache, 
tooth-brushes, and artificial teeth, are ably 
written on, and in such an easy and fluent 
style as to render the perusal rather a plea- 
sure than a task. 


Lives of the most eminent Foreign Stotesmen. 
Vol. I. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclpedia, Part XL VI. 

The eminent foreign statesmen whose bi- 
ography is contained in the present volume 
are the most distinguished individuals who 
flourished during the latter end of the fif- 
teenth and the sixteenth centuries. They 
belong to history, where their names make 
a conspicuous figure, and their lives, which 
have been distinctly written, or the events 
of which are to be found in the annals of the 
respective countries where they flourished, 
throw great light upon the character of their 
times, and disclose not only the political but 
the moral causes of many important transac- 
tions that would otherwise have been involy- 
ed in obscurity. Mr. Crowe has performed 
his task with great industry and judgment ; 
the scattered contents of volumes are here 
brought together and interwoven into a 
tissue of pleasing and instructive narrative. 
We here behold in one gallery the portraits 
of the men who, without concert or plan 
with each other, swayed the destinies of 
Europe together, and, unconsciously to them- 
selves, prepared the way for that stupendous 
reformation which altered the course and 
changed the face of the civilized world. 
What has Leo the tenth to do in such com- 
pany ? surely he belongs to another anda very 
distinct class of biography than that assign- 
ed him in these pages. We shall be happy 
to greet this work in its progress. We 
wish well to the undertaking, which has 
been conducted hitherto with that ability on 
the part of the writers, and liberality on the 
part of the publishers, which entitle it to 
universal patronage. 
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THE DRAMA. 


HayMARKET.—THE Barber of Seville has 
been the piece chosen at this theatre for the in- 
troduction of a new vocalist. Miss Eliza Paton 
in this piece made her appearance as Rosina, and 
appears to have gained the golden opinions of the 
public, as, since her first attempt, she has appeared 
as Polly, in the Beggars’ Opera, and taken also 
other leading characters. In personal appearance, 
—both in physiognomy and figure,—this lady 
strikingly resembles her sister, Mrs. Wood. Her 
powers as an actress are very inferior, but as a 
singer she bids fair to take the palm from the 
best. There is a very considerable compass in 
her voice, her articulation is distinct, and her 
execution very superior. It is, however, appa- 
rent that she sings with prodigious effort,—a con- 
stant gasping and straining of the voice proclaim 
it. There is also in her acting a great degree of 
awkwardness ; indeed, it is so bad, that, accus- 
tomed as we are to find singers without the com- 
mon sense and tact to become decent actors, 
were she not a lady, and youthful withal, we 
should feel inclined to say something particularly 
severe. Inthe Barber of Seville, Mr. Webster 
plays Figaro; we wonder he should,—he is fe - 
fectly incompetent. Count Almaviva by Mr. 
Vining was made the part of a walking gentle- 
man. Mr. Strickland, as Dr. Bartolo, perfornied 
with his usual excellent taste. 

A piece called Swamp Hall, or the Friend of 
the Family, in one act, has been produced, and 
has failed. It is by Mr. Jerrold, the clever au- 
thor of the Housekeeper, and some fifty more suc- 
cessful pieces. The success of Swamp Hall 
could scarcely have been expected. 

My Wife’s Mother, Nicholas Flam, The 
Housekeeper, and some other stock pieces con- 
tinue to draw, even at this dull season, a large 
and respectable audience,—a high compliment to 
the excellence of the management. 


Victoria THEATRE.—The performance of 
Richard the Third, Mr. Ward taking the part of 
Richard, has been the most attractive novelty at 
this theatre. There was a little boldness in this 
attempt, the public only recently having seen so 
great an actor as Kean in the character, and 
bearing fresh in their minds his overpowering 
energy and bright points. Mr. Ward has certain- 
ly placed himself in ungracious comparison. In 
some parts of the play he, however, showed him- 
self no unworthy competitor of the illustrious de- 
ceased. His interview with Lady Anne was of 
that description, although the sneering devil that 
played about the mouth of Kean was evidently 
wanting. But in that deference, that affectation 
of humility, that assumption of penitence pro- 
duced b ne, Mr. Ward was, perhaps, equal to 
either of his great predecessors, Young or Kean. 
His “so much for Buckingham,” was hailed with 
loud cheering from the mo md but, with all due 
deference to the vor populi, it sounded unto us 
even as badasarant. The expression of his de- 
light at the capture of his quondam friend in vil- 
lany, and of proud satisfaction at summarily dis- 
missing the trouble and vexation he had caused 
by ordering him instantly for execution, was by 
far too busy and bustling. Richard viewed his 
enemies as gnats that stung him, and that scarce- 
ly at any time needed the exercise of his giant- 

wers to crush. They moved his testiness, not 

is rage ; and Buckingham was sent to the block 
on the principle that Richard avows before his 
battle with Richmond, viz., that he would reign 
king through fear. The double traitor Bucking- 
ham was by far too insignificant to raise the wrath 
of Richard ; he provoked only his intense scorn, 
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Fine Arts. 


and Mr. Ward, instead of appearing agitated with 
delight at his capture, an revelling in all the 
extacy of indulged malice at sending him to the 
block, should have displayed concentrated con- 
tempt and reckless triumph. Richard rejoices; 
but it is the elation of a man who thought —- 
could conquer him or his fortunes, and who look 
upon Buckingham being in his power as another 
of those instances which seemed to himself and 
proclaimed to the world that no obstacle, how- 
ever formidable, could maintain a front against 
the overwhelming omnipotence of his daring will. 
The combat with Richmond was excellently man- 
aged; it partook of all the features of mortal 
strife, and was sustained with a deadly sincerity 

rfectly edifying. Miss Lee, as my! Anne, 
looked pretty, and appeared just the lady that 
would have yielded to the worshipping kind of 
flattery so inimitably practised by Richard. Mrs. 
Egerton, as Queen Elizabeth, was tolerably effec- 
tive, though melo-drame, and not tragedy, is de- 
cidedly the forte of this lady. There is a fixed- 
ness of attitude, and a dwelling in effective posi- 
tions that is unnecessary in tragedy, however well 
it may occasionally tell in the dumb show and 
picturesque grouping of a melo-drame,—in the 
former, it is beneath the dignity of the character ; 
in the jatter, if not in accordance with nature, it 
is allowable to the extended license of that kind 
of performance which is considered to be so much 
sustained by striking effects. None other of the 
actors require comment. 

The pantomime of Don Juan has also attracted 
very considerable attention, and has been re- 
ceived with well deserved applause. Madame 
Rosier, as the gallant Don, played her - to 
perfection. There is an easy dignity and effec- 
tive grace, a boldness, and yet an elegance, in 
the manner of this lady, that is admirably assum- 
ed for the performance of the character of the ad- 
venturous, reckless, and enamoured Don. Her 
dress is sweetly correct, and displays her slight, 
but well-formed figure to advantage, and she 
looks to the very life the gay and fascinating hero 
ofthe Spanish tale. In the different combats she 
is elegant, daring, and energetic, and there isa 
humour in some of the dumb show that would 
only have been spoiled by speech. Without the 
somewhat unpleasing effects of the masculine 
acting of Maleasietie Celeste, Rosier possesses 
all her knowledge of Pantomime, and is altogeth- 
era more aérial creature. Her performance in 
this part is as good of its kind as anything we 
ever had the pleasure of witnessing. Mr. Paulo, 
as Leporello, is unexceptionable. 

Harlequin Yorkshireman, or the Fairy Gift, 
is but a moderate pantomime. 


Apetrut THEATRE.—The Court Masque, or 
Richmond in the Olden Time, a play transform- 
ed from the French of Lepré aux Cieres, by Mr. 
Planché, has been brought out at this theatre 
with considerable success. As a pageant it was 
orgeous, as a dramatic effort perfectly worth- 
ess. Insipidity of dialogue, stale jokes, when 
okes there were, and dulness of incident, are 
ut ill atoned for by correctness of costume and 
beauty of scenic effects. As far as such things 
might be atoned for, they were, certainly ; we 
never remember on the stage any instance of a 
piece in a small theatre got up with such his- 
torical accuracy of costume, and altogether such 
splendid accessories. The story oi the piece de- 
rives its interest from the attempts of Reginald 
de la Pole, a nephew of the famous Catholic car- 


_dinal, endeavouring, by haunting the Court at 


Richmond, to procure an interview with ihe 
lady of his love, Mrs. Waylett, who is in the train 
of Anna Boleyn. In these efforts he is opposed 
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7 A a bully suitor of the lady’s, one Sir Mark 

oring (Mr. O. _—_) Captain of the Yeoman 
Guard, who fights, kills, and almost eats, every 
presumptuous courtier who dares to oppose his 
will. The most redceming part of the perform- 
ance was the singing of Mrs. Waylett, who, al- 
though scarcely convalescent from her illness, 
sang with great beauty and sweetness the lovely 
ballads that interspersed the monotony of the 
piece. Miss Murray, as Anna Boleyn, played the 
character of a very frivolous Queen with much 
doll-like prettiness, free from all dignity, and 
guiltless of Queen-like deportment. The piece 
was successful, which we attribute to the scenic 
excellencies, and not to the merit of this worst 
production of Mr. Planché’s pen. 

The Mummy, and some other popular pieces, 
in which the humour of Mr. John Reeve has had 
full play, have generally been the after-pieces. 
On Saturday the theatre closed, when Mr. Serle 
delivered the following address :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am — by the 
= anc to offer you, on this, the last night of 

is season, his sincere thanks for the patronage 
with which you have honoured this establish- 
ment during a period of calamity and general 
depression almost unparalleled in theatrical histo- 
ry. He has desired me, at the same time, to state, 
that many unforeseen difficulties have hitherto 
prevented the building of the New English Op- 
era House, but that those vexatious impediments 
have been gradually removed by unremitting 
een and there is now every reason to 
ope that a very few months will enable him to 
welcome his friends and the public in a theatre 
worthy of them and of the purpose for which it 
will erected—namely, the advancement of 
dramatic music in this country. The proprietor 
feels confident that he will then be enabled to 
redeem his piedge of restoring the English Op- 
era at least to that degree of credit which it had 
acquired for some years before the disastrous 
event that drove him to an asylum where all his 
energies have been cramped, and his main object 
defeated. Ladies and Gentlemen, in this hope, 
and in his name, as well as in that of my brother 
and sister performers, I bid you, for the present, 
most respectfully and sincerely farewell.’ 


Madame Vestris opens her theatre on the 30th 
of this month, as do also Messrs. Matthews and 
Yates the Adelphi. Both theatres appear to 
have a most effective company. 


FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. 
T. K. Hervey. 
Although we by no means agree with the editor 
of this work, in considering that the taste for 
sculpture, with few exceptions, is rather on the 
decline in this country, and although. on the 
contrary, we have reason to know that a feelin 
for this sublime art is slowly and steadily, and, 
consequently, lastingly taking root, we, however, 
give Mr. Hervey credit for his intention to at- 
tractthe great mass of the public to this elevated 
art, and, if possible, anticipate its certain triumph 
in this, one of the greatest of modern states. Yet, 
we would not, by any means, be understood as 
complaining of the hitherto protracted advance of 
our taste for sculpture ; but merely as a portion 
of the press, encouraged and sustained the 
ublic for such purposes, performing our devoir 
by arousing the attention of the generality of 
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our countrymen, whose thoughts are otherwise 
employed, to a sense of the duty they owe them- 
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selves and their country, to cultiuate one of the 
purest, highest, and most dignified of all the va- 
rious constituents and characteristics of the civ- 
ilization and refinement of a flourishing nation, 
namely, the art of sculpture. 

The fine arts, to progress on a solid basis in 
any country, must, in some degree, be understood 
by the generality of the people. This once 
achieved, their severe and scrutinizing observ- 
ance will be intently and knowingly fixed on 
the selection of, and awards to, ae by the 
government, the committees of taste, &c. and 
thus the only imperative and effective check 
can be put onthe shameless jobbing with the 
public money and patronage, so glaringly charac- 
terized by such uncouth abortions as that in 
the Park, miscalled a “‘ palace—by the disgustin 
combination of a National Gallery and Roya 
Academy of Arts with a barrack and a work- 
house! occurring in defiance of the reflecting 
portion of the community on a handful of ground 
scarcely sufficient to serve the necessary pur- 
air of either one or the other poriton of this 

eterogeneous association*. It is to prevent the 
recurrence of the above-named abominable abuses 
of the public confidence, and to direct the stream 
of public favour from pretending quacks and im- 
pudent impostors into the broad and unobtrusive 
course of modesty and merit, that we wish a taste 
for all things appertaining to art to be more com- 
monly understood among the people, so that, by 
their uplifting a unanimous and decided voice 
against such ignorant and dishonest practices, 





* We learn from the public prints that Mr. Wilkins 
is really taking the preliminary steps to the actual 
perpetration of this gross outrage upon taste, judgment, 
feeling, and fitness—this outrage upon the public, whose 
voice, one and all, has been lifted loudly against it. 
Truly excellent excit ts to templation and study 
(the sole objects of the building) to both visiter and 
student are 





+______the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife,— 
Pride, pomp, and circumstan e of glorious war ;”’ 


and the tasteful reconciliation of the barbarous and 
demoralizing arts of war and one of its wretched re- 
sults, 

‘The parish poorhouse and its wealth of woe,’ 
with the 

*‘Palm and olive branch of peaceful arts.’ 


We must indeed confess that this arrangement has 
novelty at least to recommend it, and we can imagine 
how the great Fum Nash, the mighty-minded architect 
of the Chinese Pavilion, of the no less renowned and 
meritorious association of stones at Buckingham Gate, 
must envy Mr. Wilkins the delectable task of realizing 
it, especially as, by lopping off a slice of the view of 
St. Martin’s Portico, “‘ its effect is to be improved,” and 
thereby correcting that error committed even by the 
great Fum Nash, namely, the injudicious removal of 
the old houses in front of the church, which, of course, 
according to Mr. Wilkins, perfected its effect hy complete- 
ly screening it from public view. To be serious, it is 
really lamentable, after so much just and continued 
outcry raised by men of taste against the gloomy con- 
finement of our metropolitan public buildings,—after so 
much professional and hnical clamour on the sub- 
ject among architects, that one of the latter body should 
be found to lend a hand, nay, propose to block up from 
our sight one of the finest of our churches, and this, 
too, after the obstructions to its view and proper appre- 
ciation had been so recently, and, with much difficulty 
and expense, so fortunately removed. Had it been even 
the Buckingham workhouse, alias ‘‘ Palace ’’—the pon- 
derous portico and obstructed entrance to the new 
Law Society in Chancery-lane,—had it been Langham 
Church, or even the London University, or St. George’s 
Hospital,—had it been, we repeat, either of the above 
public buildings, even their exclusion from public view 
would scarcely be justifiable. We will not trust our- 
selves to say more at present on the subject of this new 
national job. 
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at once present an effective barrier to a recur- 
rence of the abuses of the powers in matters of 
taste with which they necessarily invest a few 
individuals. 

Among the most alluring and effective instruc- 
tors and improvers in this universal feeling for 
art, we have always held the “ Illustrations of 
Modern Sculpture,” a third number of which jg 
now before us, and which, much to the credit 
of its spirited editor and proprietors, fully equals 
if not surpasses, the former numbers. It contains 
three exquisite engravings of selections from the 
chief works of Carew, the divine Flaxman, and 
Canova. The first, “ Arethusa,” a statue in mar- 
ble by Carew, is a most charming production from 
the burin of Mr. Dyer, who is, we believe, deaf 
and dumb, and an élve of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, and who has lately returned from a lon 
sojourn in Paris. It possesses all the grace al 
chastity of the original, and, with the exception 
ofa want of foreshortening in one of the thighs, 
and a little indistinctness about the ear of the 
dog and the hair of the nymph, which may possi- 
bly not be the fault of the engraver, we think it 
one of the most successful efforts of the kind \hat 
has been done. His Venus, after Canova, is, we 
think, not quite so successful ; it is rather too at- 
tenuated, and the parts are not sufficiently simple 
or free from petty undulations, and the extremi- 
ties are too large; but whether these discrepan- 
cies are referrible to the engraver or to the 
draughtsman we cannot say ;—it is, notwithstand- 
ing, executed with all that care and attention to 
delicate minutiz and drawing in individual parts, 
which are some of the pleasing and certain char- 
acteristics of excellence in the engraver’s labori- 
ous and pleasing art. Mr. ‘Thompson has render- 
ed the other, after the divine Flaxman, with great 
clearness, decision, and effect. The subject is 
Michael overcoming Satan, a group in marble, 
executed for, and in possession off that munificent 
patron of art, the Earl of Egremont. ‘This plate, 
with the exception of the back of Satan, which is 
hard, and appearing as if it were paved with mus- 
cles, is the finest of the dot kind, as applied to 
sculpture, that we remember ever to have seen— 
the angel is a perfect gem in art. Equally happy 
in the poetical illustrations is Mr. T. K. Hervey: 
his poetry accords deliciously with his subjects, 
and is chaste and harmonious, like the distant 
chiming of a silver bell, lending an additional 
charm and interest even to the most exquisite 
production of her sister art. Although our space 
is limited, we cannot refrain from closing our 
reference to this beautiful work with a quotation 
from his illustration to the Arethusa. 


“We hear them, yet !—their low and lulling song 
Yet haunts the dreamer, when the soul is still, 
In spirit mirth the waterfall among, 
In spirit sighing from the distant hill! 
Their sweet, wild whispers, in the hush of noon 
Steal dimly upward from the river cells, 
Or float beneath the melancholy moon, 
Where night and silence ring the lily bells! 
Their ancient tones make musical the air, 
In the deep pauses of the summer-breeze, 
And Dryad-voices wander everywhere, 
In dreamy talk amid the solemn trees !— 
O’er the bright meadows—near the haunted fount— 
Through the dim grotto’s tracery of spars,— 
’Mid the pine-temples on the moonlit mount, 
Where stillness sits, to listen to the stars,— 
In the deep glade where dwells the brooding dove,— 
Through the lone valley,—by the rushing rill,— 
Where’er, of old, the nymphs were wont to rove, 
The heart may hear their steps and voices still!” 


* * * * * 
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VARIETIES. 


Greenwich Observatory.—-There has been 
recently erected on the highest turret of the 
Observatory at Greenwich, an apparatus by 
which naval captains, taking their departure 
from the Thames, and also the chronometer-mak- 
ers along its banks, and in all parts of London 
within sight of the apparatus, may know the 
instant of noon, or when the sun s the 
meridian of Greenwich. This desirable knowl- 
edge is.communicated or obtained by the erection 
ofa pole or mast, on which slides a large ball or 
globe, six or eight feet in diameter (consequently 
visible at a great distance), and at the top of this 

le a large cross is fixed. When the purposed 
intelligence is to be given, the ball is drawn u 
close to the cross, about ten minutes before mid- 
day, and at the instant of noon (or twelve) the 
ball falls, Thus, by a telegraphic signal, the 
instant of noon at the British Observatory is 
made known to all whom it may concern. The 
value of this knowledge must be evident to those 
who are conversant in nautical astronomy or 

phy, and are aware that the meridian of 
reenwich is the point from which longitudes 
are calculated east or west of that place in all 
English scientific books and naval charts. A 
somewhat similar plan has been followed for 
many as by the government observatory at 
Copenhagen, where a flag is hauled down when 
the sun has attained its meridian altitude ; but 
the use of a ball or globe of large diameter, as 
now adopted at Greenwich, is far preferable, as it 
will be alike visible on all sides and at all times, 
whether the wind blows light or strong. 

“The preceding,” observes the ‘ Literary 
Gazette,’ “is correct as to the description and 
design of the apparatus on the roof of Greenwich 
Observatory, which, however, is not placed on, 
but by the side of one of the turrets ; neither is it 
yet brought into action, but will be so when the 
present ball (which is temporary, merely hoops 
covered with canvass) is superseded by a globe of 
iron constructed for the purpose. The plan, 
which is excellent, will be duly appreciated by 
nautical men and astronomers within the sphere 
of vision, which, owing to the elevated site of the 
Observatory, extends to a considerable distance.” 


In the year 1732 the revenue of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was about U., 
the number of its members 460, and the issue of 
its publications about 16,0002. In the year 1832 
the revenue of the Society amounted to 66,000U., 
the number of its members to 15,000, and its 
publications to nearly a million and three-quar- 
ters. Thus in the course of a century its opera- 
tions have increased a hundred fold. 


Profits of the Bank of England.—It appears 
from a Parliamentary return, that “The Bank of 
England notes which have not been paid into the 
Bank so late as Nov. 2d, 1831, and which were 
issued, from its foundation in 1697 to the year 
1764, are as follows: Of 101. 2418; of 151. 892; 
of 201. 11,803; of 251. 3968; of 301. 3816; of 
401. 2549 ; of 501. 8872; of 1001. 9632; of 2001. 
2444; of 3001. 1023 ; of 5002. 3400 ; of 10001. nil.” 
As the whole of these notes were issued 70 years 
since, and many of them nearly 140 years ago, 
the chances against any of them ever finding 
their way to Threadneedle-street are at least five 
hundred to one. Therefore the profits which the 
Bank of England has derived upon notes of ten 
pounds and upwards, which have been “ lost or 
mislaid,” amounts to 4,391,7601. sterling. From 
another return recently made to the House we 
find that “the amount of 11, and . notes, dated 
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March 2, 1797, and Feb. 17, 1826, issued by the 
Bank, and which were not paid on Nov. 1, 1831, 
was 301,340.” Most of these are probably “ lost 
or mislaid.” 





Publicars.—The number of publicans in Eng- 
land and Wales convicted for permitting disor- 
derly coaduct in their houses, or for keeping them 
open at unlawful times, from the first of April 
1832, to the ist of April, 1833, was 1775. The 
number of beer-house keepers convicted for like 
offences during the same period was 3559. 


Corn.—From the account of the quantities of 
corn, grain, and meal, imported during the month 
ending the 5th August, 1833, it appears that 45,- 
691 quarters of various descriptions of foreign 

rain had arrived at the port of London, and that 

uties had been paid on 12,336 quarters for home 
consumption. The quantity of grain remaining 
in bond on the 5th of August was 839,934 quar- 
ters. 





Stamps.—In the bill “for preventing the sellin 
and uttering of forged stamps,” it is souuiaed 
that the Commissioners of Stamps may license 
persons to sell stamps, (not being Distributors of 
stamps, nor Sub-distributors,) upon entering into 
bonds of 1007. And it is also provided that, upon 
oath being made, that there is reason to suspect 
that any seller of stamps has — stamps in his 
possession, constables may be authorized to search 
the premises of such persons. The bill repeals the 
stamp duty on artificial mineral water. The nine- 
teenth clause provides that money shall be given 
for cancelled stamps. The bill comes into opera- 
tion on the 11th of October. 





Unstamped Publications.—A return has been 
resented to the House of Commons of the num- 

r of persons committed by magistrates in the 
metropolis and the country for selling unstamped 
ublications, from the 26th of July, 1832, to the 

th of February, 1833; also of the number of 

rsons now in prison under such committals. 
y this return it appears that the number of com- 
mittals during this period amounted to 224, and 
that the aunties of persons now in prison is onl 
seven. With one exception, all these poceerns | 
took place in the metropolis, there having been 
but one person committed in other parts of the 
country, namely, at Newark. 


British Navy in 1833.—According to a parlia- 
mentary return, his Majesty’s ships and vessels in 
commission, at the commencement of the present 
year, consisted of five first-rates, whose joint com- 
plements amounted to 2910 men; two second 
rates, 844 men ; four third rates, 2358 men; five 
fourth rates, 2255 men; ten fifth rates, 2799 men ; 
fourteen sixth rates, 2409 men ; thirty-five sloops, 
3685 men ; thirty-three yachts, surveying vessels, 
brig sloops, &c. 1593 men ; thirteen steam-ves- 
sels, 464 men; and twenty-six packets, 754 men. 
The total amount of wages for the officers and 
men employed, 22,500 in number, including 12 
flag-officers, one commodore, 99 secretaries, ser- 
vants, &c. and 2321 men for reliefs, was 687,3751. 
Pay of able seamen, 11. 14s. per lunar month. 


British Army in 1833.—At the same period the 
military forces stationed in our colonies were as 
follows :—Cape of Good Hope, 1725 officers and 
men ; Gibraltar, 2875; Malta, 2366; Ionian Is- 
lands, 2889; Canadas, 2417; Western Africa, 
255; Nova Scotia and Bermuda, 3222; Wind- 
ward and Leeward Colonies, 4432; Jamaica, Ba- 
hamas, and Honduras, 3122, Mauritius, 1445; 
Ceylon, 3547; New South Wales and its depen- 
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dencies, 2539. Total 30,855. In Great Britain 
there were 5731 cavalry; 4452 foot guards; and 
18,569 infantry. Total 28,772. In Ireland, 2626 
cavalry; 745 foot guards; and 19,428 infantry. 
Total, 22,799. In the East Indies, 2663 cavalry ; 
and 15,701 infantry, making a grand total of 100,- 
790. 





Half-pay Officers.—Forty-five military gentle- 
men are employed as barrack-masters at home, 
and thirteen abroad, whose half-pay amounts to 
53811. and salaries to 10,4241. Forty-one as po- 
lice constables in Ireland, half-pay 31291. and 
salaries 59451. Eleven in military departments at 
home, and nine abroad, half-pay 27241. salaries 
52591. ‘Twenty-eight under the revenue at home, 
and five abroad, half-pay 27831. salaries 54181. 
Forty-five held colonial, and twenty-one miscel- 
laneous appointments, half-pay 76881. salaries 
11,2191. The total number holding civil employ- 
ments at home and abroad, in our own service 
and under foreign governments, is 291, whose half- 
pay retired allowances and civil salaries amount 
to 74,0751. per annum. 


The cupemene of the commissioners for buildin 
additional churches, for the year ending the 25t 
of March, 1833, was 38591. 6s. 8d. The secretary 
and surveyor enjoy salaries of 7001. per annum 
each, beside travelling expenses. 





The greatest number of prisoners confined at 
cne time during the year 1832, at the gaols in the 
metropolis, are as follows :—Coldbath-fields, 1340; 
Horsemonger-lane, 210; Bridewell, 108; New- 
gate, 610; Penitentiary, 587; Giltspur-street, 
160 ; Tothill-fields, 194; Brixton, 285. 


The declared value of bones imported into 
Great Britain during the year 1832 was 91,7551. 
5s. 5d. The total quantity of British exported 
from the United Kingdom during the. year ended 
the 5th of July, 1833, was 342,769 cwt., being a 
decrease, as compared with 1832, of 250,644 cwt. 


The number of methodist preachers in England 
this year is 900; in Ireland, 143; of members in 
England, 279,170; in Ireland, 24,403; on various 
missionary stations there are 195 preachers, and 
45,786 members. The total number of preachers 
in the world is 3504, an increase of 199 since last 
year ; of members, 914,131, an increase of 65,434. 


The number of day-rules granted for the last 
seven years to prisoners in the custody of the 
Marshal of the Court of King’s Bench is stated to 
be as follows :—1826, 7051; 1827, 4811; 1328, 
ous? 1829, 3759 ; 1830, 2961 ; 1831, 2797; 1832, 


During the session of 1833, petitions for 212 
private bills were presented to the House of Com- 
mons, of which number 46 were not proceeded 
with, and 166 received the royal assent. 


The number of imperial gallons of British and 
Irish spirits which paid the home-consumption 
duty in the year 1832 was 20,778,558, being a de- 
i on the preceding year of 1,066,850 gal- 
ons. 


The amount of duty received from sea-policies 
from the 5th of January, 1832, to the 5th of Janu- 
ary, ees 7 lls. 2d. Of this sum, 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Compan id 
34801. 2s. 9 Prsol. I 


d.; London Assurance, 15,7391. 1s. 
3d.; Alliance Assurance, 11,9251.—The amount 
of duty received for sea-policies during the above 
period, for Ireland, was 


74. Ts. 5d. 
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The amount advanced out of the vote of last 
session of one million for the assistance of cer- 
tain West India proprietors was—for Jamaica, 
79,2001.; St. Vincent’s, 38,4001. The commis- 
sioners have also granted loans on further appli- 
cations, the securities for which are not yet com- 
pleted—to Jamaica, twenty-three applications, 
amounting to 119,0001.; Barbadoes, fifty-two, 
amounting to 109,2501.; St. Vincent’s, twenty- 
two, amounting to 76,700I.; St. Lucia, twenty. 
two, amounting to 20,0001. 





Head-Money for Captured Negroes.—The 
head-money, or pecuniary gratuity awarded for 
captured ales during 1827, was 61,5481. 10s. ; 
1828, 29,2731. 148. 3d. ; 1829, 66,0471. 10s. ; 1830, 
74,2391. 188. 1d.; 1831, 17,6831. 15s.; 1832, 20, 
2421. 10s.; and 5th of January to the 5th of July, 
1833, 5,8371. 10s. making a total of 274,9731. 7s. 4d, 

The number of imperial gallons of Colonial 
spirits which paid the home-consumption duty in 
1832 was 3,513,965, being a decrease, as compar- 
ed with 1331, of 110,632 gallons. The total num- 
ber of gallons charged with the home-consump- 
tion duty for 1832 was 25,902,494, and the net 
amount of the duty 8,413,5521., showing a de- 
crease in consumption, as compared with 1832, of 
775,832 gallons, and an increase of revenue 
amounting to 161,8301., accounted for by the in- 
crease demand for foreign spirits. 





Upon arranging the suicides according to the 
months in which they occurred during the aggre- 
gate of years, Mr. Higgs found that, contrary to 
the generally-received opinion, November was 
actually the month of all the year in which the 
least number of suicides took place. 


Thus June and July, each 53—106 
January 48 
March 46 
February 41 
December 39 
April 38 

ay 37 
October 35 
September 34 
August 33 
November 32—489 


The temperate months comprising the least 
number, it would appear that extreme heat or 
cold may affect the constitution, and render per- 
sons predisposed to insanity more liable to sudden 
attacks of that disease. 





Leicester-square.—This square has been recent- 
ly greatly improved in the centre. The trees and 
p bm which had been much neglected, and ap- 

ared like a wilderness, and almost entirely hid 

rom the public view the equestrian statue of 

Geo. II., have been pruned, and the statue, which 
was also much neglected, has just been bronzed, 
and is now seen to great advantage. The walks 
enclosed by the iron railing have been gravelled 
and improved. 


C ession of Water.—An apparatus is ex- 
hibiting in Adelaide-street, London, which, by 
hydrostatic pressure, compresses water to an €X- 
tent equal to a fourteenth part of its volume. 
The force employed is equivalent to a pressure of 
30,000 Ibs. to the square inch, and is applicable to 
other liquids. In most of our works on natural 
philosophy, water is treated as incomprehensible 
and not elastic ; by this apparatus the opposite of 
these two propositions is clearly shown. 








Suicides in Westminster.—The following state- 
ments of the number of suicides which have oc- 
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curred in Westminster for each year from 1812 to 
1831, inclusive, has been drawn up from official 
documents by Mr. Higgs, the Deputy Coroner, 
and presents some results of a novel and inter- 
esting character. The total number of suicides 
during that period is 489, and includes eight cases 
of felo de se—seven men and one woman. The 
number of men destroying themselves to women is 
nearly as three to one, as appears from the re- 
turns, there being 359 men to only 130 women. In 
very many cases Mr. Higgs observes the insanity 
which led to suicide was decidedly brought on by 
intoxication. The following is the return for 
each year :— 


1812 24 1823 32 
1813 26 1824 21 
1814 23 1825 4 
1815 30 1826 31 
1816 26 1827 26 
1817 17 1828 32 
1818 18 1829 30 
1819 26 1830 28 
1820 19 1831 28 
1821 20 situa 
1822 18 Total 489 


From the Parliamentary returns it sarees that 
the population of Westminster, in 1811 was, 160,- 
$01; in 1821, 181,444; and in 1831, 202,891. 





From a Parliamentary paper, recently pat, 
of the amount of poor-rates levied in England 
and Wales, in 1832, it appears that in the county 
of Somerset the total sum levied was 224,4821. ; 
payments thereout for other purposes than the 
relief of the poor, 29,0881.; sum expended for the 
relief of the poor, 191,6871. 11s.; total expended, 
220,7751. 11s. Increase, 8 per cent. Select vest- 
ries, 71; assistant overseers, 116; number of 
persons employed in the repair of roads, 961; 
amount paid from the poor-rates for such labour in 
1832, 33971. 18s.; number of persons employed in 
other parish work, 428; amount paid from the 
poor-rates for such work during the year, 16051. 4s. 





The Brighton Atheneum, built of cast-iron, and 
weighing Saote four or five hundred tons, fell 
down on the 29th of August. The crush was 
tremendous. This building was intended for an 
horticultural exhibition. The dome was larger 
than that of St. Peter’s at Rome by eight thou- 
sand feet; the glazing of it would have covered 
two acres. The planting has been commenced 
some time, and the choicest plants had been col- 
lected. The building promised to stand a monu- 
ment of architectural beauty : its destruction was 
occasioned by its immense weight of iron at top, 
which, unsupported by the scaffolding, folded in. 
Previous to its fall, a crackling noise admonished 
the workmen of approaching danger, and happily 
no life was lost. 


The number of bushels of malt which were 
made and charged with duty in Ireland, from the 
10th of October, 1832, to 5th of April, 1833, was 
1,565,300 bushels ; of this quantity 42,736 bushels 
have been exported and 435,254 used by distillers. 





The total present annual expenditure of Ire- 
land, including debt, army, pensions, and all dis- 
bursements payable out of the public revenue, is 
2,910,8081. 38. 10d. ——— 

The amount of registered tonnage of the Irish 
ports in 1832, was 108,128 tons. 


The population of London in 1750 was 676,250 ; 
in 1801, 900,000 ; and now, with the suburbs, it 
amounts to a million and a half. 





Jreiand.—The sums paid for stamp duty and 
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advertisement duty by the following Irish newspa- 
pers, for the quarter ending the 5th of July, 1833, 
are thus stated :-— 


Stamp Duty. Adv, Duty. 

Dublin Evening Mail £656 5 0 £248 106 
“6 “ Post 247 18 4 158 26 

a“ “« Packet 484 17 11 162 76 
Freeman’s Journal 401 910 106 26 
Morning Register 415 12 6 141 10 0 
Saunders’ News Letter 743 15 0 965 17 6 
Stewart’s Despatch 281 5 6 208100 

COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 

Belfast News Letter 226 010 114 126 
“ Com. Chronicle 22411 7 151 17 6 
Cork Southern Reporter 386 9 2 167 15 0 
“« Constitution 262 10 O 164 10 0 
Limerick Chronicle 288 15 0 73 76 
“Herald 138 10 10 34 17 6 


$—______ 
FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


Keritsch, in the Crimea, Feb. 1833.—Last year, 
on opening the barrows (kurgan) in this neigh- 
bourhood, two fine tombs were discovered; one 
of them in what is called the Golden Hill (Solotoi 
Kurgan), which is remarkable for its extraordina- 
ry size; the other for its fine fresco paintings. 
From time immemorial, a belief, which seemed to 
be confirmed by numerous traditions, prevailed 
among the inhabitants of Kertsch, that immense 
treasures of antiquity were buried in the Golden 
Hill ; and this conjecture was strengthened by 
the fact that, in the first quarter of this century, 
several tombs were discoverod near that place, 
which contained a great quantity of utensils of 
gold. This kurgan, which is about four wersts 
from the town, is distinguished by its magnitude. 
It crowns the summit of an eminence which slopes 
from Mount Mithridates on the west, resembling 
the cupola of an immense building. The whole 
kurgan was formerly surrounded with a gigantic 
wall, the colossal stones of which were put to- 
ether without mortar (a real Cyclopeian work); 
but only a small part now remains ; the rest was 
destroyed during the conquest of the Crimea. 
The diameter of the hill at the bottom is forty 
fathoms ; its height, which has been rather di- 
minished by preceding excavations, is about ten 
fathoms. f consists entirely of rubbish, and 
broken stones, on which account the design of 
opening it proceeded very slowly. After some 
Jabour the workmen came to the entrance of the 
tomb, which was nine fathoms long, one and a half 
broad, and about four high, and half choked up 
with earth. The upper part was supported b 
strong beams, most of them quite decayed Grou 
age. At the end of this entrance was the tomb— 
a kind of circular hall, with a vaulted conical 
roof. The interior is three fathoms in diameter ; 
the height to the vaulted roof a fathom and a half, 
and six fathoms with the roof, which is covered 
with a resinous substance of a dark-violet colour. 
Fragments of coffins, bones scattered about, &c., 
show that the tomb had been opened before. A 
copper coin of Mithridates IIT. was the only thing 
found in the entrance to this greattomb. Besides 
the Golden Hill, there is, near to Mount Mithri- 
dates, another, remarkable for its size and regular 
conical form. The north and east sides consist 
of great pieces of rock; the others are buried 
under rubbish. After digging about two fathoms, 
fragments of vases were found, then jars of a pe- 
culiar shape ; these were one arsheen high, well 
closed, and contained funereal ashes, small gold 
crowns, sacrificing utensils, and other things. 
The scarcely visible Greek inscriptions indicated 
the names of the deceased whose ashes were con- 
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tained in the jars. After examining the hill on 
one part, the workmen proceeded to dig on the 
south-west side, where a very evident elevation 
promised a more valuable discovery. In fact, 
they soon found two tables of soft stone, with 
human figures, and the following inscription : 
EPMI= PANNA XAIPE, i. e. Ermis Phan- 
na, rejoice thou! and DT AOTAHS KAI YIOZ 
@®IAOHAHS XAIPETE, i.e. Philotaés and 
Philoéle’s son, rejoice thou!—Soon afterwards 
they came to a tomb with an entrance or vesti- 
bule. Unhappily, it had been previously explored, 
and even the floor damaged. It is one fathom 
and a half long, one broad, and one fathom and 
three-quarters of an arsheen high: it is built of a 
soft stone. Over the door is a male figure with a 
basket of flowers in his hand, beautifully designed ; 
and on the opposite wall two peacocks drinking 
out of a vase. Rather lower, the combat of the 
pigmies and the cranes is represented. On the 
side walls are birds sitting on the branches of 
trees ; and over them arabesques and wreaths of 
flowers. All the rest is covered with rustic- 
work. The greater part of the paintings are pre- 
served; only some portions have fallen down with 
the stucco. 


We learn, from the “ Annals of Agriculture,” 
that in the year 1785, the quantity of hemp export- 
ed from St. Petersburgh to England alone, amount- 
ed to 353,900 cwt.; and assuming that it requires 
five acres of ground to produce a ton of hemp, 
the whole space of ground requisite for raising 
the above quantity would amount to 88,475 acres. 
Since that period it has been much more exten- 
sively grown in Russia. We find that in 1799, 
about 600,000 cwt. were exported in British ships 
from St. Petersburgh. 


In America there are 56 religious papers; one 
of them has 28,000 subscribers, another 10,000, 
and several of them upwards of 3000. 


Suicides—During the year 1831, there were 
285 bodies exposed at the Morgue in Paris, of 
which 197 were recognized ; in 1832, there were 
344 exposed, and all but 32 recognized. 





The mackerel fishery on the coast of Normandy 
has been most productive during the last season, 
Twenty-three boats, of 1280 tons register, and 
their crews amounting to 440 men and boys, have 
taken 1,378,000 fish, which have produced a sum 
of 193,710 francs. 





There are annually consumed, at Paris, 75,000 
oxen, 8000 cows, 76,000 calves, 80,000 pigs, and 
370,000 sheep; the sale of poultry and game 
amounts to 8,000,000 francs, fish 4,000 000, oys- 
ters 1,000,000, fresh water fish 600,000 francs. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Crimson Clover.—The following notice is ex- 
tracted from the fifth edition of the Code of Agri- 
culture, p. 433, and its object is to bring into ex- 
tensive use, as a field crop, a plant hitherto cul- 
tivated only in our gardens, as a curious and rath- 
er pretty looking annual :—“It is a subject of 
astonishment that this valuable plant (the Trifo- 
lium incarnatum) should not have been long ago 
introduced into this country, and cultivated on an 
extensive scale, If sown in antumn, after a crop 
of potatoes and other roots, it produces next 
spring a crop fit to be cut for soiling cattle, eight 
days earlier than lucerne, and a fortnight before 
red clover. 
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have good seed, and not to sow it too deep. It 
produces two excellent crops in one year, the 
first of which should be cut as soon as it comes 
into flower, and the second will produce a con- 
siderable quantity of seed. From itsearly growth 
in spring, when other articles for feeding stock 
with advantage are so difficult to be obtained, it is 
likely to become a valuable acquisition to British 
husbandry.” If this clover—the seed of which 
is, we believe, to be had in considerable quantity 
of the seed merchants in this country—be sown 
in spring, it is considered that it will produce a 
full crop in Scotland in the months of July or 
August, and must be of great value to those on 
whose lands the common red clover does not suc- 
ceed, or where the crop may have partially failed, 
It is card to remark, that this is an annual plant, 
and therefore should only be employed in partial 
husbandry. 


To preveat Beer from becoming acetous.— 
There is a way of preventing beer from getting 
acetous, or what is called hard, which is as simple 
as it is efficacious. Reasoningon the plain prin- 
ciples of chemical science, we were led to try it, 
and have this summer found its truth and advan- 
tage. It is nothing more than to suspend a knob 
of marble by a piece of tape from the bung-hole 
to near the bottom of the barrel, upon which, 
being pure carbonate of lime, the acid quality of 
the beer acts on its incipient formation ; it conse- 
y rege becomes neutralised, and thus is kept 
rom turning hard or sour. In our experiment the 
marble was considerably eaten away, except 
where the tape encircled it, and the beer remained 
sound and fresh to the last drop. We mention 
this discovery as being a point of some conse- 
quence to householders, and especially to. farmers 
and their labourers in harvest time ; for it is more 
likely that weak beer should become sour than 
strong ; it is much more healthy to drink it fresh 
than ever so little turned, and, in the way of 
economy, many barrels might be saved, which are 
every year thrown into the hogtub from becoming 
undrinkable. It will do good, however, to every 
species of beer, and, we expect, to any kind of 
home-made or even foreign wines in cask, which 
have orare likely to become tart or sour.— Ozford 
Journal. 





Sir Robert Kerr Porter, our Consul at Caraccas, 
has forwarded to this country a small supply of 
the Victoria wheat, so much extolled by Humboldt 
for its productiveness and for the short period re- 
quired for its growth. According to Humboldt, 
the Pa of this wheat at La Victoria, in 
South America, (whence it takes its name,) is 
from 2160, to 2560 lbs. per English acre, while in 
France the produce of wheat from an equal space 
does not exceed 800 to 960 lbs. Should it retain 
the property of early maturity, for which it is re- 
markable in the other hemisphere, a crop of Vic- 
toria wheat, sown on the 15th of February, would 
be ready-for the sickle on the 1st of May, and if 
thrashed and resown onthe 15th of May, asecond 
crop might be reaped on the 29th of July. 


Improved Garden Pots.—We have seen some 
garden pots of an improved construction, and on 
a principle susceptible of extensive application in 
the artificial cultivation of plants. They are 
made of ged earth, which admits of a perfect 
and rapid absorption of air and water to every 
part of the root,—essentials so necessary to the 
growth and maturity of plants, and which give to 
these an obvious superiority over garden pots of 
ordinary construction. In these pots the plants 
are found to thrive better, and come to greater 


Care, however, must be taken to | perfection even than under circumstances of cul 
? 
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tivation. The principle might probably be suc- 
cessfully applied for the growth of pines and oth- 
er plants which require the most absorbent earth 
to nee them to maturity. The outsides of these 
pots are, we understand, not fouled by the growth 
of moss. x 


==—_ 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


Curious Cave.—The facts of the curious cave 
discovered between Cahir and Mitchelstown, in 
the county of Tipperary, in May last, are fully 
corroborated by recent explorers. The entrance 
is through an aperture not three feet wide, whence 
there is a descent of about twenty feet, and 
thence by a ladder to a further depth of fourteen 
feet. Passing through a narrow cliff, the specta- 
tor enters the Grand Hall, which is about one 
hundred feet across and twenty-one feet high, 
and of ap yn form. This aaee, like a the 
others, is of limestone, apparently supported b 
several crystallized aon . There are povain| 
other caves of various sizes and dimensions ; that 
called the Long Cave is two hundred yards in 
length and twenty feet high; the roof, like Gothic 
arches, springing from several handsome pillars 
with broad bases, some of which are thirty feet 
in circumference, and above these the pillars are 
about ten feet high and one foot in diameter; 
they are all through white, shining, and transpa- 
rent, like the crystal. In another cave is a stone 
table, covered with mimic drapery like a cloth, 
and surmounted by three lesser pillars like can- 
dlesticks. There are numerous handsome dra- 
peries of the same transparent substance through 
the several caves and passages ; and at one place 
a petrifaction resembling a statue, the legs and 
drapery of which very closely approach to the la- 
bour of the chisel; the people of the neighbour- 
heed call it Lot’s Wife, because somewhat re- 
sembling a pillar of salt. Some of the caves are 
small, and entirely covered with the white trans- 
parent substance from the droppings from the roof, 
some of which form pillars and some very beauti- 
ful draperies and curtains, drawn up in the cen- 
tre and flowing down at the sides most gracefully. 
When struck with a stone these crystallizations 
sound like bell-metal. At the end of one of the 
caves is a deep and clear stream of water. The 
several passages are very crooked and narrow; 
in many places the visiter is forced to crawl on 
his hands and feet, and sometimes quite flat on 
his face. Some of the floors are like crystallized 
snow, but for the most part they are strong and 
covered with yellow clay. In some places two 
or three pillars rise from one base, the effect of 
which is handsome, There are also several crys- 
tallizations like beehives. The floor of the Water 
Hall resembles a honeycomb, and is about nine- 
teen feet in circumference at the base, forming a 
sort of irregular cone at the top; the pillars are 
solid at the bottom, but hollow in the centre. 
The material of the petrifications is crystallized 
stalactite of carbonate of lime, and polished both 
within and without by the attraction of the water. 
The Gothic Gallery is entered through a sort of 
crystal curtain suspended apparently on small 
Doric pillars, which, when touched with a cane, 
produced sounds like a number of bells of various 
sizes. This gallery is about twelve feet wide, and 
resembles the aisle or entrance to an ancient 
cathedral. The Upper or Garret Cave is about 
thirty feet square and twenty high, formed like 
the others, but surrounded with more fanciful 
drapery. ‘he entrance to the Lower or Cellar 
Cave is difficult and dangerous ; the visiter creeps 
through a long avenue on all-fours until at the 
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edge of a precipice, when the sound of a rivulet 
arrests his progress about twenty feet distant ; 
hitherto no person has had sufficient hardihood 
to explore this Stygian river—whence it flows or 
where it vanishes. There is another called the 
Sand Hall, and another Kingsborough Hall, so 
called after the noble lord of that name, eldest 
son of Earl Kingston, on whose property it is sit- 
uated, and who discovered it by ore through 
a narrow partition of spar which intercepted his 
passage. In this hall there are springs, wells, 
and cataracts in miniature, which run through 
tubular spars, and at a distance make a ve 
agreeable murmuring noise. The visiter feels 
no effluvia nor inconvenience, the first caves be- 
ing apparently well ventilated, and the air per- 
fectly wholesome. ‘The whole is called “ King- 
ston Cave’”’ , 





Roman Antiquities.—A most interesting dis- 
covery of Roman antiquities has lately been 
made at Carrvorren, near Gilsland. The follow- 
ing account of it has been published by a gentle- 
man who visited the place :—“ As Mr. John Car- 
rick, of Carrvorren, in the parish of Haltwhistle, 
a » as a crow would fly, about midway between 

ilsland and the town of Haltwhistle, was dig- 
ging a drain, he discovered, in the field adjoining 

is house, in the direction of the Roman wall, 
which goes across the chain of rocks called the 
Devil's Teeth, about four feet from the surface of 
the earth, several square flags, beautifully wrought 
and chiselled, and about twelve or fifteen square 
stones, about three feet square and nine inches 
thick, of the hardest granite. In the field ad- 
joining, I also saw the remains of a Roman tem- 
ple. The sanctuary itself appeared about thir- 
teen feet square : a stone altar-piece was stand- 
ing at the east end; the remaining walls are 
about thirty inches high. This communicated 
with an ante-room, the same length, (viz. thir- 
teen feet,) but only about four feet wide ; anoth- 
er door immediately opposite leads you to anoth- 
er apartment, now covered with rubbish, at the 
side of which there is the beginning of an exca- 
vation. The earth above is two feet, or less. I 
perceived, by stooping and looking in, one or two 
standing round pillars, supporting the roof, of 
about three feet high: one of them was lying 
down at the mouth of the entrance, below the 
surface. I found the old Roman cement still 
perfect on the wall, a piece of which | send for 
your inspection. Near this compartment a well 
was discovered, filled with old pieces of iron— 
such as the point of a wild-boar spear, two feet 
long, with a tremendous barb at one end, anda 
socket to receive a shaft at the other; also, a 
hoop of a bucket (no ways rusty), a rusty short 
dagger or crease, a copper coin (the size of a far- 
thing), on one side of which was a square, upright 
gateway, with an arch in the centre: at the top 
stood a crowing cock; on the other side the 
head of one of the Roman emperors. There are 
several upright, square stones, with inscriptions ; 
also, numerous bones of animals—among the rest, 
those I now send you for examination : the head, 
in my humble opinion, is that of an elk, or red 
deer; the thigh-bone is the largest for its length 
T ever saw, and if it does not belong to the same 
animal, 1 must leave it to others to discover. 
These relics must have been buried there seven- 
teen or eighteen centuries. The well, for about 
nine feet from the top, was of round masonry ; 
below that, square: altogether, about sixteen or 
twenty feet deep. 





Discovery of Antique Remains in the Isle of 
Sheppy.—Lately, as the sexton of the parish of 
Minster was digging a grave, when about five 
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feet and a half from the surface of the ground, 
he came to a large quantity of stone ; after having 
removed this from the grave, he discovered a 
figure or statue of a man, in two pieces, separated 
near the middle of the body. Twenty men were 
required to raise this immense weight from the 
place where it was deposited. The figure is of 
stone, and measures six feet three inches in 
length, and two feet across the shoulders. It is 
of the size of a stout, muscular, well-proportion- 
ed man, and appears to have lain upon a square 
tablet of stone, with the arms across the breast, 
the hands then drawn up and placed perpendicu- 
larly towards the head. Between the two little 
fingers is a small image, quite perfect, exactly in 
the same position as the form itself. On each 
side of the head are the representations of a 
seraph or cherub, and at each side of the feet 
are the remains of the image of a lion. On the 
feet are spurs. Near to the spot in the same 
grave was found a small figure representing (ap- 
—— the head of a nun, which in all proba- 

ility nad been placed over the tomb; her coun- 
tenance is of a most grievous cast, her teeth de- 
cayed, and her tongue lying out upon her lower 
lip. From the form of the pieces of stone which 
have been found, some of which are fluted, there 
appears to have been an arch over the tomb, 3im- 
ilar to some which are now in the church ; there 
is no doubt it has lain many centuries. A nun- 
nery, formerly connected with the building, ex- 
tended much beyond the site of the present 
church. It was demolished by the Danes about 
the ninth century. In 852 the Danes went up 
the Thames, at which period the destruction of 
the fabric may plausibly be laid. Traces of en- 
campment may be distinctly seen not far distant 
from the spot. The figure has been cleansed and 
placed in the parish church for the inspection of 
the curious ; the antiquary will no doubt avail 
himself of an opportunity of paying a visit to the 
spot, and much interesting information on this 
subject will thus be obtained. 





Ancient Remains.—T here was lately dug up in 
Shielforky Moss, near Blackford, by some people 
‘casting peats,” a box of a very singular kind, 
and believed to be ancient—since it must have 
been constructed in a very primitive state of so- 
ciety. It appears to have been joined together 
by thongs of leather passing through perforations 
in the sides, ends, and bottom ; and the lid, which 

rojected a little over the front and ends, had 
en fixed in the same way. As frequently hap- 
pens in similar cases of discovery, the curiosity 
was hewn in pieces by the spades of the workmen, 
before any attention was paid to its contents. 
They state, however, that it appeared to them to 
have contained a mass of greasy matter, along 
with some bones, and a “ clumsy lump of brass ;” 
and, according to the description oF one of the 
men, a “ queer airn thing,” the only article which 
any of them had the curiosity to carry home. We 
shall, perhaps, have something more to communi- 
cate regarding these reliques, so soon as our cor- 
respondent can communicate more particular in- 
formation on the subject. We can only add, that 
the “box” was found embedded in the loam, eight 
feet below the present surface of the moss. 

Fossil Remains —A specimen of the head of 
the fossil elk was lately Tasoveved in moss, rest- 
ing on marle, about six miles from Belfast. The 
specimen was in a fine state of preservation; the 
head was entire, and the teeth were perfect, and 
the immense horns were also complete. The 
head and horns weigh about 2cwt. Each horn 


measures from the base to the tip five feet six 
The measurement between the tips of 


inches. 
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the horns is seven feet six inches. The whole 
specimen is twelve feet in circumference. This 
| beautiful and valuable specimen has been acquired 
| by the Andersonian Museum, of which it forms 
one of the finest ornaments. 


Petrifaction.—The remains of a tree has been 
found at Newfaulds quarry, near Tullibody, em. 
bedded in a kind of clay, about eleven feet under 
the surface, seven of which is surface ground, 
and four of solid rock. It appears to have been 
a very large tree, and, judging from the remains, 
to have been about six or eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. It seems to have been cut through, and 
the solid rock lies over the place where it has 
been cut. It lies ina slanting direction. The 
length of the body of the tree which remains is 
two feet, six inches ; a projectiug part of the root 
is one foot, four inches ; the breadth at the top is 
one foot, three inches; and the breadth at the 
root two feet, one inch. The remains of the root 
is one foot in length, and one foot, five inches in 
breadth. The root sends forth a small fibre, one 
foot in length. It is one of the finest specimens 
of petrifactions, 


LITERARY REPORT. 


A new work, by Miss Montgomery, author of 
“ Lights ahd Shadows of German Life,” will ap- 
pear shortly. 

Preparing for publication, “Trevelyan.” By 
the Author of “ A Marriage in High Life.” 

Lieutenant Breton, R.N., has in the press, in 
1 vol. 8vo., a Narrative of his Recent Excursions 
in New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

A new and faithful translation of Victor Hugo’s 
“ Notre Dame de Paris,” under the title of “ The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,” appears as the 
present volume of Mr. Bentley’s Standard Novels 
and Romances. 

Just ready, “‘ Naval Adventures during 35 years 
Service in various Parts of the World.” By 
Lieutenant Bowers, R.N. 

The Third Volume, for the 1834, of “ Cruik- 
shank’s Facetiez ; a collection of Comic Tales, 
with Humorous I]lustrations.”’ 

“The ra; a Poetical Illustration of the 
Principal Musical Performers, during the late 
season, &c.” 

“ A Life of Petrarca,” from the original papers 
of the late Archdeacon Coxe. Edited by John 
Thurgar, Esq. 

“Principles of Political Economy, deduced 
from the Natural Laws of Social Welfare, and 
applied to the present State of Britain.” By G. 

oulett Scrope, M.P., F.R.S., &c. &c. 

“Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” by Miss 
Pardoe, is announced for publication in the course 
of October. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol.XLVI.: 
Eminent Foreign Statesmen. By E. E. Crowe. 
Vol. I. 12mo. cloth. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, Vol. 1. Part I. Royal 4to, coloured. 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists for Sept., contain- 
ing the celebrated Stories of Mr. Grattan, en- 
titled “ High-Ways and By-Ways.” bound. 

Irish National Tales and Romances. By Lady 
Morgan, J. Banim, Esq., and E. E, Crowe, Esq. 
In 19 vols. Post 8vo. bound. 
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THE METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 
A Chronological History of their Origin and Progress. 


Tue only object of this sketch is to pre- 
sent the reader with a chronological ar- 
rangement of facts, (without entering into 
particular details,) so as to offer a succinct ac- 
count of the origin, growth, and progress of 
theatrical representations in this metropolis. 

For this purpose it might be sufficient to 
commence this sketch with the reign of 
Charles II., at which period were granted 
the patents under which the two winter 
theatres for a long time claimed the exclu- 
sive privilege of amusing the town with 
dramatic performances of every class,— 
from stately tragedy to broad farce,—from 
gorgeous spectacle to comic pantomime. 
But it will be as well to premise that, pre- 
viously at least to the reign of the first 
Charles, it does not appear that the mon- 
arch had any notion that the theatres were 
within the legitimate sphere of his preroga- 
tive, or that he had any right to interfere 
with the regulation of dramatic more than 
with any other species of amusement to 
which the people were for the time addict- 
ed: nor indeed, looking to the nature of the 
regal prerogative in England, does it seem 
that such matters are by law under its influ- 
ence; for stage-plays, in England, like 
the comedies and tragedies of Greece, had 
their rise from religious festivities,—from 
the mysteries (rude dramatic representations 
of scriptural subjects) sprang the moralities, 
in which was wrought up something more 
ofa mundane character. Of these, at least 
of the former of them, the monks and un- 
beneficed clergy were, for the most part, 
the actors and managers,—whether stimu- 
lated by the pure desire of thus giving pop- 
ular notoriety to their doctrines, or by the 
less disinterested motive of rendering the 
amusement of the people subservient to 
their own gain, it would be useless to dis- 
cuss: certain, however, it is, that the pre- 
rogative of the crown was never intended in 
any case to control such exhibitions. 


© 





In this rude and indigested state stood 
theatrical representations at the period of 
the Reformation in this country; about 
which time we perceive indications of the 
rise of a more legitimate species of drama, 
though still involved with much low buf- 
foonery,—as the drama in all countries ever 
has been, both at its rise and decline. But 
as there is no evidence, and, indeed, from 
the nature of things, it seems impossible 
that, before this time, the kingly power was 
ever exercised in the regulation of theatri- 
cal affairs, so neither does it appear that, 
in its somewhat bettered state, they were 
as yet subjected to its influence. Henry 
VIII., who arrogated to himself no small 
share of temporal and spiritual authority, 
neither as hereditary monarch of the realm, 
nor as assignee of the papal power, ever ex- 
ercised this subsequently discovered privi- 
lege. His daughter Elizabeth, who as- 
suredly inherited a fair share of her father’s 
high notions of regal power, (witness her 
frequent declarations to her parliaments that 
“they ought not to deal, nor to judge, nor 
to meddle with her majesty’s prerogative 
royal,”) yet at a time when the English 
draina was too obviously at its most flour- 
ishing height to allow of a supposition that 
it could escape from its insignificance, 
neither did this Queen practise or assume 
any right of controlling the theatres. Nor; 
is it alone from such negative premises that 
we are entitled to draw the conclusion that 
in law no such right ever did exist in the 
crown, for there are these positive facts— 
Ist. That by far the greater portion (if not all) 
of the companies of players at this time 
formed each a portion of some nobleman’s 
retinue, and they were, in fact, his hired 
servants, although their representations 
were chiefly for the public gratification and 
theirownemolument. 2d. When, at length, 
it became the practice for bodies of players, 
together with minstrels, fencers, and bear- 
wardens, &c. &c. to stroll about the coun- 
try, giving out that they were the company 
of some nobleman, and, from their generally 
bad and dissolute character, it was consid- 
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ered advisable to puta stop to these pro- 
ceedings,—this was effected, not by exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative, (which, if con- 
stitutional and recognized, would have been 
the simplest and shortest method,) but by 
an act of the leyislature itself, (39 Eliz., cap. 
4,) which enacted that all such persons 
should be punished as vagrants and vaga- 
bonds, with the exception of such players as 
could authenticate their pretensions, by the 
production of an authority to act, under the 
hand and seal of their alleged patrons. 

But although this royal privilege appears 
either not to have existed or to have been so 
long wholly unused, there is no doubt that 
it was soon exercised in a most vigorous 
manner ; and though the courts of law have 
since decided that this prerogative could 
not legally be enforced to the full extent to 
which it had been attempted, in the very 
teeth, too, of an existing statute, (that of 
Monopolies, 21 Jac. I. cap. 3,) yet still the 
legislature has, in some measure, by a re- 
cent statute, (25 Geo. II. cap. 36,) sanction- 
ed this branch of the prerogative; and, 
therefore, though it may not have been idle 
to have so far discussed this matter, it clear- 
ly would be so to deny that, at the present 
yO at least within the limits of Westmin- 
ster, the crown has a regulating jurisdic- 
tion over theatres. 

To return to the immediate subject of 
this sketch, the chronology of the two so- 
called patent theatres :— 


1638. (14 Car. I.)—It appears from the let- 
ters patent granted by King Charles IT. to Sir 
William Davenant and Thomas Killigrew, 
bearing date the 15th of January, 1662, that 
his father, Charles I., “ of glorious memory,” 
on the 26th of March, in the fourteenth year of 
his reign, (1638,) had granted a patent to the 
said Sir William Davenant, (then simply gen- 
tleman,) his heirs, &c., a license to new build 
a theatre behind the Three Kings Ordinary, 
in Fleet-Street, or elsewhere, “‘ wherein plays, 
musical entertainments, scenes, or other the 
like presentments, might be presented.” 
There was also a power to Sir William Dav- 
enant to collect and regulate a company for 
this purpose, and to receive money from the 
public. 


Whether this was the first patent of the 
kind ever granted, or whether there is any 
other copy of it extant beyond this recital, 
I am not aware :* it might be difficult, per- 
haps, to conjecture what the object was of 
this grant, as there is no indication of any 
intention to erect a monopoly upon it, nor 
anything from which it can be gathered that 
the new theatre was to be exclusively un- 
der his Majesty’s protection. The proba- 
bility is, that this was merely a license to 





* In 1603, (1 Jac. I.,) a license was granted un- 
der the privy seal to Shakspeare, Fletcher, and 
others, to act plays at the Globe, in Bankside, as 
well as in any other part of the realm, during the 
King’s pleasure. 
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the King’s company to act for the public 
amusement, and receive money for their 
own private emolument. 

This fact, however, matters but little ; for 
during the immediately succeeding years of 
the commonwealth, theatrical amusements 
were wholly discoyntenanced, and fell into 
disuse, and almost oblivion. 

1659. (10 Car. II.)—On General Monk’s 
march to London in this year, one Rhodes, a 
bookseller, at Charing Cross, and formerly 
wardrobe keeper to the King’s company cf 
comedians at the Blackfriars, obtained a grant 
from the ruling powers to set up a company of 
players at the Cockpit in Drury Lane, which 
was an old play-house. 

There were,in this year, three play-hous- 
es :— 

1. The above-mentioned one of Rhodes's at 
the Cockpit. 

2. The Red Bull, St. John Street. 

3. One under William Bastus, in Salisbury 
Cour‘. 

1660. (11 Car. II.)—On the 15th November, 
Sir William Davenant’s company commenced 
playing at the house in Salisbury Court; and 
— there till the 8th of April, 1662. 

illigrew’s company played in Gibbon’s 
Tennis Court, in Vere street, during this year 
and till the 8th of April, 1663. 

1662. (14 Car. II.)—In this year the patent, 
dated 15th January, was granted by Charles II. 
to Davenant and Killigrew. After reciting as 
above the former one, it further recites that, in 
the preceding May, (1661,) it was exemplified, 
and that this patent and exemplification were 
now both surrendered to be cancelled. 


The second patent then proceeds to make 
a similar grant to Sir W. Davenant, of a 
license to erect a new theatre in any place 
in London, Westminster, or the suburbs, to be 
assigned and allotted out by the surveyor of 
the royal works, “ wherein tragedies, come- 
dies, plays, operas, musical scenes, and all 
other entertainments of the stage whatsoev- 
er may be shown and presented ;” and to 
gather together and regulate a company to 
act either “within the house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields,” or elsewhere ; that this compa- 
ny shall be the servants of the King’s bro- 
ther, the Duke of York. Then, after some 
unimportant clauses with regard to the re- 
ceipt of money and the regulation of the 
company, follows the important passage by 
which it has been contended a monopoly 
was created: it premises that divers compa- 
nies have acted in London, Westminster, 
and the suburbs, “ without any authority for 
that purpose,” and proceeds thus :— 

‘We do hereby declare our dislike of the 
same, and will and grant that only the said 
company erected and set up, or to be erected 
and set up, by the said Sir William Davenant, 
his heirs and assigns, by virtue of these pres- 
ents, and one other company erected and set 
wi or to be erected and set up, by Thomas 

illigrew Esq., his heirs or assigns, and none 
other, shall from henceforth act or represent 
comedies, tragedies, plays, or entertainments 
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of the stage within our said cities of London 
and Westminster, or the suburbs thereof; 
which said company to be erected by the said 
Thomas Killigrew, his heirs or assigns, shall 
be subject to his and their government and au- 
thority, and shall be styled the company of us 
and of our royal consort.” 


Then follow regulations for the preserva- 
tion of “ amity and correspondence betwixt 
the said companies, and that the one may 
not encroach upon the other by any indirect 
means,” and for the acting of women’s parts 
by the proper sex, and the patent concludes 
with the following clause :— 


«“ That these our letters patent, or the enrol- 
ment thereof, shall be in all things good and 
effectual in the law, according to the true in- 
tent and meaning of the same, anything in 
these presents contained, or any law, statute, act, 
ordinance, proclamation, provision or restric- 
tion, or any other matter, cause, or thing whatso- 
ever to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding.” 

Under this patent Davenant opened his 
house in the Tennis Court, Portugal Street, 
Lincoln's Inn, on the 8th of April. 

On the 25th of April,in the same year, other 
letters patent were made out, precisely similar 
to those last set forth, except that the recital 


of the patent granted in Charles I.’s reign is | , 


omitted, and the grant to Killigrew precedes 
that to Davenant. 


It would be difficult, perhaps, to ascertain 
the intention of this latter patent so soon 
after the former one,—for if that were inop- 
erative from being illegal, this must have 
been equally so: if the first were valid, the 
second would have been a nullity. It is 
only necessary further to add, that the latter 
has no expressed reference whatever to the 
former. 

1663.(15 Car. II.)—On the 8th of April, Kil- 
ligrew opened the theatre which he had built 
in Drury Lane. 

On the 28th of April an order was issued b 
the said Chamberlain commanding the King’s 
eompany of players to submit to Killigrew’s 
authority ; which indicates an early disagree- 
ment between the new (patent) managers and 
their companies. 

1668. (20 Car. II.)—Davenant died. 

1671. (23 Car. II.)—A new house was open- 
ed in Dorset Gardens, Salisbury Square, under 
the management of Lady Qavenant, (relict of 
Sir William,) but it did not answer. 

1672. (24 Car. II.)—In January the house 
in Drury Lane was burnt: 

1682. (34 Car. I1.)—By order of the 4th of 
May, Killigrew’s patent was united to Dave- 
nant’s patent, “ from thenceforth to be as one, 
and so for ever after continue.” 

It appears the two companies acted together 
both at Dorset Gardens, (the house belonging 
to Davenant’s company,) and at Drury Lane. 

There is some confusion as to the date of 
this transaction. That, here given is from an 
abstract of the report of the case of Charles 
Killigrew versus Charles Davenant, (the eldest 
son of Sir William,) which was heard before 
the Chancellor Somers, on Monday, the 7th 
of December, 1691. 
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In Cibber’s “ Apology,” (p. 61,) the date is giv- 
en 1684 (36 Car. IT.) ; andthe union of the two 
companies “ into one, exclusive of all others,” 
is said to have been effected “ by the King’s ad- 
vice, which perhaps amounted to a command.” 
And, in an answer to a petition presented to 
the Lord Chamberlain Dorset by Thomas Bet- 
terton and others, (a copy of which answer is 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office.) the paten- 
tees allege that both patents were united by in- 
denture Goes date the 4th of May, 1692, (4 
William andMary) but this latter is obviously 
a clerical error for 1682. 

The alleged cause for this union of the two 
patents was the various disturbances and revolts 
that had taken place among the actors; but it 
is not improbable that these revolts arose from 
the incapability of the patentees to pay their 
respective companies, owing to the scarcity of 
play-goers, there not being at the time suffi- 
cient to fill the two theatres. 

1689. (1 William and Mary.)—Charles Da- 
venant assigned his share in the incorporated 
patent to Alexander Davenant; it seems that 
afterwards the whole patent became the proper- 
ty of the latter. 

1690. (2 William and Mary.)—Twenty- 
fourth of March, Alexander Davenant sold the 
patent to Christopher Rich, a lawyer ; who af- 
terwards took Sir Thomas Skipwith as a part- 


aer. 
1694. (6 William and Mary.)—Rich behaved 
Leong eg to the actors, and attempted to re- 

uce their salaries. Congreve, Barry, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, and others, entered into an asso- 
ciation, with Betterton at their head, and peti- 
tioned the Earl of Dorset, then Lord Cham- 
berlain, to relieve them from the tyranny of 
the monopolists. His Grace laid their com- 
plaints before his Majesty, who caused his 
counsel learned in the law to be consulted upon 
the subject ; and they were of opinion that no 
patent for acting plays, &c., could tie up the 
hands of a succeeding prince from granting a 
similar privilege. While this affair was in 
progress, Queen Mary died, (28th December,) 
which caused a suspension of all public diver- 
sions. 

1695. (7 Will. III.) —On 25th of March the 
Lord Chamberlain granted a license to Better- 
ton and the others, under the style of “ his 
Majesty’s sworn servants and comedians in or- 
dinary ;” who, having raised a new theatre in 
Tennis Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by subscrip- 
tion, acted therein, under the name of Better- 
ton’s company. 

So that, at this period, there were two thea- 
tres open,—the one playing, it seems, alter- 
nately in Drury Lane and Dorset Gardens, 
under the one united patent; the other in 
Tennis Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under a 
license*. 

1704. (2 Anne.)—Betterton conveyed his 
license to Sir John Vanbrugh. 





* Soon after Queen Anne’s accession Betterton 
presented a petition to her Majesty setting forth 
that the town would not maintain two play-houses ; 
the somewhat inconsequential result ef which was 
a license to rent another theatre “as a help or 
nursery to his forementioned theatre.” This docu- 
ment contains some curious facts relative to the 
state of the theatres at that period, which would 
not be unapplicable to those of the present time. 
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1705, (3 Anne.) —Vanbrugh having built an 
immense theatre in the Haymarket, (on the 
site of the present Italian Opera House), took 
Congreve into partnership; and having shut 
up the house in Tennis Court, they opened 
the new one under Betterton’s license. 

1706. (4 Anne.)—This speculation having 
failed, on the 9th of April they sold the license 
and let the theatre to Mr. Owen M‘Swiney, 
who undertook to pay them 51. for every night’s 
performance, so that the gross sum should not 
exceed 700/. in the year. 

1707. (5 Anne.)—Drury Lane was shut up 
by order of the Lord Chamberlain ; and the 
patent Company, (now called the Queen’s,) 
on the 30th of November, played at Dorset 
Gardens. 

1708. (6 Anne.)—Tenth of January, the 
Queen's company, from Dorset Gardens, join- 
ed M‘Swiney’s company in the Haymarket ; 
but they were afterwards all ordered by the 
Lord Chamberlain to return under Rich and 
Skipwith, the patentees*, as her Majesty’s sole 
company of comedians; the greater part of 
M‘Swiney’s company seems to have joined 
them, as that gentleman soon afterwards ap- 

ropriated his large theatre to the new specu- 
ation of the performance of Italian operas. 

It appears that, at this period, the theatres 
were considered exclusively under the man- 
agement of the Lord Chamberlain, as there is 
extant, in the office, a printed order of the 2d 
of March, in this year, by the Duke of Kent, 
the Chamberlain, that no person should be ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, &c. to interrupt the 
performances. 

1709. (7 Anne.)—30th of April, the Lord 
Chamberlain directed the patentees to pay the 
comedians, ‘“‘pursuant to the articles made with 
them at the theatre in the Haymarket, and 
which were proved to be made good upon their 
removal to the theatre in Covent Garden.” 

6th of June.—In consequence of the non- 
compliance with the above order, the Lord 
Chamberlain, by the Queen’s command, issued 
another order, whereby he “silenced them 
from further acting, and required them not to 
perform any plays or other theatrical enter- 
tainments until further order; and all her 
Majesty’s sworn comedians were thereby for- 
bid to act any plays at the theatre in Covent 
Garden, or elsewhere, without his leave, as 
they should answer the contrary at their peril.”’ 

It will be remembered that this was an order 
of suspension, and, unless removed, of prohibi- 
tion to the united company,—the only one 
which, at that time, possessed any patent :— 
unless, therefore, the above orders were super- 
seded, the patent was for ever gone. But it 
does not appear that these orders ever were 
superseded ; and subsequent companies have 
borne the title of their Majesties’ servants from 
arrogance on their part, or courtesy in others. 

In the same year, Wilks, Dogget, and Cib- 
ber entered into an arrangement with M‘Swi- 
ney to conduct the theatre in the Haymarket 


* Tam doubtful to which theatre the Queen’s 
company returned : according to two statements 
I have seen, it was to Drury Lane, which had 
been “epee shut up; but it would appear, 
from the order of suspension mentioned in next 
year, the removal was to a (new) theatre in Cov- 
ent Garden. 
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alternately as an > * play-house and an 
Italian opera-house. any of the disbanded 
Queen’s company, by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
permission, joined this new concern. 

On the 29th of November, William Collier 
obtained a promise of a license to act comedy 
and tragedy in Drury Lane, “ in consideration 
of his having surrendered all his interest and 
claim to the patents granted to Mrs. Killigrew 
and Sir William Davenant.” 

1710. (8 Anne.)—On the 22d of Novem. 
ber, Collier, with the assistance of a mob, broke 
into the Drury Lane house, ejected Rich, and 
took possession. 

1711. (9 Anne.)—Collier and M‘Swiney ex- 
changed theatres ; but the former, finding the 
plan unsuccessful, returned to Drury Lane, 
where Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber entered into 
partnership with a. having left M‘Swiney. 

1712. (10 Anne.)—Dogget retired from, and 
Booth entered into, the partnership. 

1713. o Anne.)—In January M‘Swiney 
absconded. 

1714. (1 Geo. I.)\—Rich repaired the house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and it was opened un- 
der his son, John Rich. It does not appear 
that Rich had any license for this proceeding, 
nor that the suspension of the patent had been 
removed; he probably chose to consider the 
— patent as still valid. 

tthe Queen’s death the license to Collier 
accordingly expired. 

In January, George I. granted a patent to 
Richard Steele for life and three years after- 
wards, who joined with Wilks, Cibber, and 
Booth, Collier retiring from the affair. This, 
therefore, was in fact a renewal of Queen 
Anne’s original license to Collier, granted upon 
the suspension of the patent. 

It does not appeat what was doing under the 
original Betterton license after the departure of 
M‘Swiney, the lessee thereof. 

There were now, therefore, two theatres 
open :—Drury Lane, under the patent to 
Steele ; Lincoln’s Inn Fields, withouta license. 

1717. (4 Geo. I.)\—The managers of Drury 
Lane having refused to obey the regulations 
of the Lord Chamberlain, the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals were consulted as to wheth- 
er they could be compelled tc do so under the 
patent to Steele. 

1719. (6 Geo. I.)\—In January, Steele’s pa- 
tent or license was revoked, and the company 
discharged. 

1720. (7 Geo. I.)—Mr. Potter, a carpenter, 
having built a smaller theatre in the Haymarket, 
it was opened on the 25th of January, without 
a license. 

So that now there was not any patent or li- 
cense in existence, except M‘Swiney’s (Bet- 
terton’s), which does not appear to have been 
acted on. 

1729. (2 Geo. II.)—Mr. Odell opened a 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields, without a license. 
Steele died. 

1732. (5 Geo. II.)—Cibber, Wilks, and 
Booth obtained a new license for twenty-one 
years. 

Giffard re-opened the theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields. 

Cibber and Booth sold their shares in the 
license at Drury Lane to Mr. Highmore, and 
Wilks his share to Giffard. 
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John Rich, with his company, removed to 
Covent Garden. 

1733. (6 Geo. I1.)—Theophilus Cibber 
(son of Colley) induced part of Highmore’s 
company to desert, and played (without a li- 
cense) in the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. 

1734. (7 Geo. II.)—Charles Fleetwood 
bought Highmore’s share of the license, and 
afterwards part of Giffard’s, so as to become 

ssed of five-sixths of the whole. 

1735. (8 Geo. II.)—Fleetwood purchased 
the remainder of the license. 

Giffard played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields with 
the Goodman’s Fields company. 

1736. (9 Geo. II.)\—Henry Fielding col- 
lected a company, and played (without license) 
at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. 

1737. (10 Geo. II.)—In this year there 
were five theatres open :— 

1. Drury Lane, under Fleetwood (the as- 
signee of the original license to Cibber and 
Co.) ; 

2. Covent Garden, under John Rich (the 
alleged possessor of the original united patent); 

3. The Italian Opera House (under the 
original license to Betterton) ; 

4. Goodman’s Fields, under Giffard; and 

5. The Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 
under Fielding ; (both without license.) 

This year, also, in consequence of Fielding’s 
pasquinades, or (as it is said) more probably 
in consequence of an arrangement between 
Sir Robert Walpole and Giffard, the Licens- 
ing Act (cap. 23) was passed; by which, for 
the first time, the royal prerogative over thea- 
tres was recognized by the legislature. At 
the same time, however, it was restricted in 
its operation to the limits of Westminster, be- 
~ which no royal license -was in future to 

ranted. 

1741. (14 Geo. II.)—Giffard was still play- 
ing in Goodman’s Fields. 

1745. (18 Geo. II.)—Fleetwood’s license 
was mortgaged to Green and Amber: they 
were afterwards joined by Lacey, who subse- 
quently became sole manager. 

1747. (20 Geo. II.)—Garrick became a 
partner with Lacey, and Fleetwood’s license 
was renewed to them at Drury Lane. 

1761. (2 Geo. III.)—John Rich died. His 
son-in-law, Beard, continued to play at Covent 
Garden under the alleged patent. 

1766. (7 Geo. IIl.)—Samuel Foote ob- 
tained a license for life for dramatic represen- 
tations from the 15th of May to the 15th of 
September. 

1767. [. III.)—Foote, having rebuilt 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, opened 
the same. 

Beard sold his interest in the house, patent, 
&e. of Covent Garden, for 60,0001., to Col- 
man, Harris, Powell, and Rutherford, and the 
house opened under their management. 

_1774, (15 Geo. III.)—Lacey died. Gar- 
Tick sole proprietor of Drury Lane. 

1776. (17 Geo. III.)—Sheridan, Lindley, 
and Ford purchased Drury Lane from Garrick. 

1777. (18 Geo. III.)—Colman purchased 
the Little Theatre from Foote, and opened it. 

1783. (23 Geo. III.)—In January, a patent 
was granted to Sheridan, Lindley, and Ford 
at Drury Lane, for twenty-one years, to com- 
mence on the 2d September, 1795. 
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N. B.—This patent contains no clause 
giving an exclusive authority to act. 

1787. (27 Geo. IfI.)—Mr. John Palmer 
opened the Royalty Theatre, Wellclose Square, 
without a license ; but he was shortly obliged 
to close it. 

1788. (28 Geo. III.)—Statute passed (cap. 
30) to enable justices of the peace to license 
certain theatrical representations. 

1789. (29 Geo. III.)—The Drury Lane 
Theatre heing about to be taken down, the 
company played at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket. 

The King’s Theatre destroyed by fire. 

The Drury Lane company removed to the 
Pantheon, in Oxford Street. 

1790. (30 Geo. III.)—14th of June, the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket opened un- 
der George Colman, jun. 

1791. (31 Geo. Lil.)—The new Covent 
Garden Theatre opened. 

About this time a new license for twenty- 
one years was granted to Sheridan and Lindley. 

1792. (32 Geo. III.)—The Pantheon des- 
troyed by fire. 

1793. (33 Geo. III.)\—The Drury Lane 
company played at the Little Theatre. 

1794. (34 Geo. III.)—The new Drury 
Lane Theatre opened. 

1803. (43 Geo. III.)\—Mr. Kemble came 
into the management of Covent Garden. 

1805. (45 Geo. III.)—The Little Theatre 
opened under Colman, Winston, and Morris. 

1807. (47 Geo. IlI.—Mr. Scott obtained 
the license for the Sans Pareil (now the Adel- 
phi). 

Mr. Astley obtained the license for the 
Olympic Theatre, or Pavilion. 

1808. (48 Geo. III.)}—In August, Mr. 
Arnold submitted his plan for the establish- 
ment of an English opera to Lord Dartmouth, 
then Lord Chamberlain. 

On the 20th of September Covent Garden 
Theatre was destroyed by fire, and the com- 
pany removed to the King’s Theatre. 

1809. (49 Geo. III.)—On the 25th of Feb- 
ag Drury Lane Theatre was destroyed by 

re. 

On the 26th of the same month a license 
was granted to Mr. Arnold for “ musical dra- 
matic entertainments and ballets of action,” at 
the Lyceum, “ for one year.” 

N. B.—This license was unlimited as to the 
number of performances within the year. 

Soon after this Mr. Arnold entered into part- 
nership with Col. Greville. 

An arrangement was completed in Septem- 
ber between Col. Greville and Messrs. Sheri- 
dan and Arnold, that the Drury Lane compa- 
ny should play for eight months in the year 
at the Lyceum, till the new theatre should be 
built. 

In the same month a license was granted to 
T. B. Mash, Esq., in trust for Arnold, Gre- 
ville, and Sheridan, to perform at the Lyceum, 
for eight months, any theatrical performance. 

Under this license, the Drury Lane compa- 
ny played at the Lyceum. 

1810. (50 Geo. III.)—On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Arnold's license was renewed, to 
perform “ English operas, ballets of action, 
and musical entertainments ” for one year. 

N. B.—A similar license was granted to 
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Mr. Arnold for the five successive years—that 
is, till 1815 inclusive. 

In September the license was renewed for 
the Drury Lane company, in the same terms 
as the preceding one of last year. 

In this year a petition was presented to the 
Privy Council for the establishment of a new 
theatre under a charter of incorporation. The 
petition was not granted. 

1811. (51 Geo. III.)—In September a 
similar license was renewed for the Drury 
Lane company ; but Col. Greville’s name was 
omitted, that gentleman, owing to some dif- 
ferences between him and Mr. Arnold, having 
retired from the concern. 

1812. (52 Geo. 1II.)—On the 13th of May 
Mr. Arnold received a letter from Mr. John 
Calvert (then secretary to the Lord Chamber- 
lain,) informing him that the renewal of his 
license “ must be considered uncertain.” 

N. B.—The license, nevertheless, was re- 
newed for three years afterwards. 

The new theatre, Drury Lane, opened, un- 
der the management of Mr. Arnold. 

During the last three years Mr. Arnold had 
played, under his own yearly license, for only 
four months, owing to the arrangement with 
the Drury Lane company. 

During the three succeeding years, Mr. Ar- 
nold kept his house open yas for the same 
limited period, in order to bestow his undivid- 
ed attention to the establishment whose man- 
agement he had thus undertaken. 

1815. (55 Geo. III.)\—In September, Mr. 
Arnold, having retired from the management 
of Drury Lane, publicly announced his inten- 
tion to erect a new theatre, and to open the 
same early in the ensuing summer ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the old theatre was taken down. 

The “ patentees’’ of the winter theatres pe- 
titioned the Prince Regent against the renewal 
of Mr. Arnold’s license. 

1816. (56 Geo. III.)—On March the 16th, 
Mr. Arnold received an official notice from the 
Marquis of Hertford, then Lord Chamberlain, 
virtually prohibiting him from opening his 
new theatre (which he had avowed his inten- 
tion of doing upon the 15th of April) wnder his 
then unexpired license, which would not termi- 
nate till the 13th of June. 

On the 22d of May a license was granted to 
Mr. Arnold “to have performed at the Lyce- 
um English operas,’ &c. (as theretofore,) 
“from the 5th day of June next to the 5th day 
of October following,” (a period of four months 
instead of the whole year.) 

A similar license was continued yearly till 
1823 (4 Geo. IV.) when it was varied, so as to 
exclude “ any species of entertainment whatever, 
without application being first made to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, specifying the na- 
ture of such entertainment, and a license be- 
ing granted for the same;” and this same 
license was granted up to the period of the 
destruction of the English Opera House by fire. 

1830. (10 Geo. 1¥.}—On the morning of 
the 16th of February the Lyceum, or English 
Opera House, was destroyed by fire. 

The English Opera company played at the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

1831. (1 Will. IV.)—Petition presented to 
the King by Mr. Arnold, (also a similar one 
by Mr. Morris, of the Haymarket,) for an ex- 





tension of license. Counter petitions by the 
proprietors of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 

ainst such extension. The rights and claims 
of all parties fully discussed by his Majesty’s 
commands before the Lord Chancellor, assist- 
ed by the Vice Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and Sir James 
Park. 

Licenses of the English Opera and Hay- 
market extended to six months. 

1833. Same Licenses further extended to 
eight months. 

“‘ Union of the Houses.’—Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden opening both under one les- 
see, and with one company. 


MY TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE, 
By the Author of “High-ways and By-ways.” 


THE PHILOSOPHER OF THE ODENWALD, 


ALL that is impressive in the natural as- 
pect of forest scenery, or in the associations 
which fancy mixes with it, is combined in 
the mountainous and wood-covered district 
called the Odenwald, Those who care for 
derivations may here find wherewithal to 
puzzle themselves, The most likely is that 
connected with the god Odin, in whose 
honour this forest was probably named; and 
its wild grandeur suits well with the remote 
sublimity of this origin. 

The Odenwald forms a district of from 
thirty to forty miles extent in every direc- 
tion. It is bounded on the westward by the 
main chain of hills called the Bergstrasse 
chain; on the east and south by the rivers 
Mein and Neckar; on the north by the 
plains of Hesse. It is intersected by seve- 
ral lateral ridges, as well as by many small 
rivers, in all its parts; and in most it is 
wooded beyond what may be imagined by 
those who have seen only insulated forests, 
however celebrated. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than the scattered villages and 
ruined castles; or more pastoral than the 
occasional valleys and patches of hill side, 
which have been snatched from the primi- 
tive luxuriance of forest savageness. But 
as far as the eye can reach from many points 
of view, the whole tract of country is cover- 
ed with masses of trees, in all their profuse 
varieties of green, embodying the beautiful 
of nature with the mysterious of romance. 

The forests which abound in the small 
states of Germany are carefully preserved, 
not from love of their natural charms, or 
reverence for their romantic attributions, 
but because they are chiefly domain lands, 
and a source of considerable profit to each 
individual prince. Those which, in a great 
measure, cover the Odenwald are unusually 
grand, and it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more solemn than their depths of in- 
terminable verdure. Among the fine diver- 
sities of scenery which abound on every 
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th, not the least striking are the masses 
of red almond-stone, and the huge blocks of 
granite which lie singly in the fields, or rise 
in abrupt and rugged battlements from the 
valleys through which the little rivers foam 
along. But every evidence of minor beauty 
is lost in admiration of the main feature of 
the scene. 

After tracing the windings of the Neckar 
for three leagues up the exquisite valley to 
which it gives its name, from Heidelberg to 
Hirschorn, I struck off to the left, following 
the course of one of those small streams 
which flow into the river. A broad road, in 
a highly-cultivated vale, with market-carts 
and market-people, were not the objects I 
sought in visiting the Odenwald: so I was 
not long in abandoning the chaussée for one 
of the hanging woods which shadowed the 
rivulet on the right hand; and I quickly 
found myself on the summit of the lateral 
chain of hills which separatec the vale I left 
behind from a whole territory of forest. 

It was the very meridian of summer and 
of the day. The heavens were brilliantly 
blue, except where the rolling masses of 
clouds sailed on, as though self-impelled, 
for no breeze was felt by which their course 
might be directed ;—no living thing caught 
my sight ;—no sound struck on my ear. It 
was the very intensity of solitude ;—not that 
proclaimed by the paradoxical sport of 
genius to exist only in 

“ The haunt and hum of men—” 
but that which the great poet denied to be 
such, while none more than he could have 
been sensible to the deep reality. 

Yes, this is solitude—when feeling and 
thought are still,—when passion sleeps, and 
selfishness is in its shroud,—when the agi- 
tations of life are as a disremembered 
dream, and the social world exists no more 
for the rapt mind,—when all the turmoil of 
our nature seems extinct, and we stand 
single, silent, and unmoved, as though a 
monument of man’s likeness were placed 
amidst nature’s desolation. 

Would that I might oftener enjoy those 
moments, when humanity is sublimed into 
forgetfulness, and the mind blends like an 
atom with creation’s vastness, without the 
torturing anxieties which beset its peopled 
ways! But such occasions rarely present 
themselves; and even when they do, some 
self-engendered thought, or some external 
excitement, soon comes to break the ele- 
mental stillness into which we seem dis- 
solved. 

While I stood, and gazed, and sunk into 
such a trance as this, my eye was caught 
by an object moving, but not advancing, at 
a short distance below me, but rendered 
indistinct by the intervening branches of 
birch-wood. My first hope was that some 
stag or wild boar was moving in its lair; 
and, starting from my reverie, I felt a 





sportsman’s throb of pleasure, all unworthy 
of the solemn fellowship I had been mixing 
in. I cocked my gun, cautiously roused my 
dog, who slept at my foot, and, with a warn- 
ing token to him, slowly crept downwards, 
holding in my breath, and steadily fixing 
my eye on the point towards which I 
moved. In momentary expectation of the 
animal’s bounding away, 1 was prepared to 
discharge one of my barrels at least on the 
first spring ; and, with the weapon raised to 
my shoulder, I dropt on one knee. The 
rustling of the leaves on which I came 
down roused what had nearly been my 
prey; but, ere I could pull the trigger, I 
was saved from a whole life of regret, by 
the loud utterance of the following words: 
—“Mercy! mercy! spare my life: do not 
shoot me. Oh, spare me, and you shall 
have everything I possess in the world. 
For the love of heaven, don’t shoot me!” 

And simultaneously with this burst of 
entreaty, which I give literally, for it was 
spoken in plain English, and well-bred 
accent, the figure of a man revealed. itself 
to me, rushing frantically a few paces 
towards me, and then falling flat and face- 
wards on the ground. 

I could not restrain a loud laugh. The 
sight of fear without danger is irresistibly 
ludicrous to the looker on, nor does it 
excite much sympathy even when it has a 
cause. 

“Oh, the cold-blooded monster!” ex- 
claimed my self-condemned victim to him- 
self, as he thought; and he then broke forth 
into an incoherent continuance of his 
supplication, in imperfect German, which 
his returning presence of mind told him was 
more likely than his mother-tongue to be 
intelligible to a freebooter of the Odenwald. 
I confess that I was cruel enough to enjoy 
his suspense. But perhaps the strangeness 
of his manner and appearance may excuse 
me a little. He was middle-aged, bald, 
and barefooted. He wore a coarse short 
coat of green camlet, with innumerable 
pockets, and a pair of rough and loose- 
hanging trousers; an umbrella and spade 
were slung at his back; a fishing-rod dan- 
gled before ; a straw basket was hanging at 
one side; a leathern belt with hatchet, 
hammer, pincers, and chisels girded his 
waist; and a broad-brimmcd straw hat of 
the commonest kind, together with a well- 
packed, large, hairy knapsack, lay beside 
him. 

“Who and what art thou, then?” asked 
I, gruffly, in such German as it required a 
more than ordinary dose of alarm to prevent 
his at once detecting for little better than 
English. 

“Tam a foreigner,” replied he, without 
venturing to look up; “a born Briton, but 
a hearty lover of the German character. A 
man of science,—a poor man of science, 
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very poor, I assure you ;—a mineralogist, 
geologist, and natural philosopher.” 

“What dost thou here?” growled I, 
smothering an uprising laugh. 

“T am searching for snakes and scorpi- 
ons, specimens of basalt, and a vein of 
schistus. So you see, my worthy Sir*, 
what an innocent and harmless person I 
am,—and poor withal, beyond anything you 
can imagine ;—but if you will only spare 
my life, all I possess on earth shall be 
yours. Pray be merciful to me !”con- 
tinued he, venturing to throw an upward 
look, encouraged perhaps by the irrepressi- 
ble fit of giggling, which burst through 
every impediment offered by my hands and 
handkerchief. 

“ Snakes and scorpions, basalt and schis- 
tus,” exclaimed J, at length, with a regular 
English horse-laugh, which does one good 
in proportion to its rarity: “and what, my 
good Sir, can induce you to follow such 
preposterous pursuits, at the risk of being 
shot for a stag, or worried for a wild boar ?” 

While I spoke, the philosopher sprang 
upon his feet, and in the extravagance of 
extasy at his certainty of safety, he rushed 
forward to embrace me; but failing in the 
attempt, he laughed, jumped, and played 
such antics of delight as never were wit- 
nessed in wood or wold since the night 
when the witches in “Faust” danced their 
mad round of revelry. 

“ Bless my soul! How pleasant it is to 
be more frightened than hurt,” exclaimed 
he at length. “Really I took you for a 
robber. I beg your pardon,—but it was 
very suspicious to see you stealing down on 
me, with your gun levelled at my head. 
How very odd it is! Well, one really 
meets Englishmen in such out-of-the-way 
places, and doing such odd things! Upon 
my life it’s quite funny.” 

And to prove that he felt as he spoke, he 
laughed still heartier than at first, rubbed 
his hands together, and wiped the tears 
from his eyes. 

“Lord bless me!” he said again; “ I 
really shall die ;—it’s acapital joke. I must 
put it in my journal: it is really the strang- 
est adventure I ever met with. Sir, Iam 
extremely happy in the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance,—your name, if you 
please ?” 

With these words, he pulled a green- 
covered portfolio from an inside pocket, and 
taking a pen from an inkhorn which was 
pendant from a button-hole of his coat, he 
prepared to enter my name in his diary. 

“ Oh, never mind my name,” said J, “that 
would altogether spoil the adventure. It is 
much more mysterious to leave a blank.” 

“True, true; upon my life you are right: 





* His expression was Hochwohlgeborner Herrn, 
literally “ highly well-born gentleman.” 
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the thing is quite delightful as it stands; 
pray do me the favour not to let your name 
slip out in our conversation. This adven- 
ture will tell admirably in my geological, 
and mineralogical, and philosophical tour; 
it will enliven it amazingly. How very 
lucky it was you did not shoot me! How 
odd to be taken for a boar! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Not very odd neither, thought I, for I be- 
gan to perceive clearly that he was one of 
the species. But I, nevertheless, thought 
him well suited for my purposes; and I re- 
solved to cherish him, as long as he was so, 

“You seem at home in these wild dis- 
tricts,” said I. : 

“Why, yes, indeed; I may say I amat 
home,—that is to say, as far as previous 
study makes one acquainted with a place 
one was never in before.” 

“This, then, is your first visit to the 
Odenwald ?” 

“Exactly,—though not exactly neither, 
for I have many a time seen it in fancy ; do 
you understand? And I flatter myself I 
know it much better than many who have 
lived in it all their lives.” 

“You have, no doubt, acquired your 
knowledge by maps and guide-books ?” 

“Not at all! These are very vulgar 
methods, I assure you.” 

“From the inhabitants, eh ?” 

“ By no means: the peasants are wonder- 
fully ignorant of geology,—the only true 
method by which one may know a country. 
But I am particularly acquainted with the 
primitive formations of all the mountains 
of the Berg-strasse (the Roman strata mon- 
tana,) as well as of those lateral ranges which 
run in parallel lines with them. Therefore, 
no one, I may say, can know the country 
better.” 

“Then pray tell me the distance to Er- 
bach, for I am bound for that place.” 

“That I really do not know. I do not 
profess any common acquaintanceship with 
towns or villages; but if you can tell me 
its bearings with the Felsen-meer*, or the 
Riesensdulet, or the isolated granite block 
called the Giant’s Altar,—the chief things 
worth knowing in the Odenwald,—I shall 
very soon be able to trace the way by ex- 
amining a little the various strata of these 
hills, which will infallibly guide us.” 

“That I think would be rather a tedious 
proceeding, and not necessary now, as I 
happen to know that Erbach lies to the 
north of the Neckar, and the position of the 
sun is as sure a guide as the layers of earth 
or stone which you propose digging for. So 
pray put up your spade,” with which he had 
begun to poke into the ground. 

“ Whatever you please: I shall be very 
happy to accommodate myself to your plans, 
and glad to be your companion for the day.” 





* The Sea of Rocks. + The Giants’ Column. 
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“Why, as to that,” said I, somewhat 
alarmed at his proposal, “I have no exact 

ms; and as our pursuits are rather dis- 
similar, I think we had better not enter into 
so close an alliance : but I shall be glad if we 
may walk together for an hour or two.” 

“That’s precisely what I should like,” 
replied my complaisant acquaintance ; and 
bundling up his various instruments, and 
buckling on his knapsack, we struck through 
a path inthe direction on which I was bound. 

“There are, no doubt, some fine tradi- 
tions regarding these forests?” asked I. 

“Traditions ? Yes, I dare say there are,” 
answered he. “It is certain that the 
Odenwald was dedicated to, and called 
after, Odin, who was, you know, the Mer- 
cury of the northern mythology, as Thor 
was its Hercules, Frigga its Venus, and so 
on. This Odin was, in fact, a very extra- 
ordinary person, a half-and-half kind of 
Adonis and Mercury combined. Frigga 
was very much enamoured of him,—exces- 
sively so,—and he was killed by a wild 
boar; but then he was also the god of elo- 
guence, and of pick-pockets, too, for aught 
I know,—but it is not quite sure that the 
ancient Germans wore pockets ;—and he 
presided over departed souls on their ar- 
rival at Valhalla, just as Mercury did in the 
letis sedibus of Elysium. Tacitus puts the 
thing quite out of doubt, in fact. He tells 
us how the Germans had consecrated their 
forests to their gods, and christened them,— 
that is, not exactly christened them, inasmuch 
as Christianity was somewhat a later insti- 
tution, but called them by their names,—- 
‘lucos ac memora consecrant, deorumque 
nominibus ry ewig but you remember the 
passage, no doubt. Then, as to Mercury, 
alias Odin, he (Tacitus) proves that he 
(Mercury) was the chief object of their wor- 
ship,—deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, 
says he, that’s Tacitus, So I suppose that 
your doubts are all removed? If not, I can 
easily ——” 

“Bless you, Sir, I have no doubts,” said 
I, stopping his pedantic prattle. 

“Exactly! Just as the ‘knife-grinder ’ 
had no story,—that’s very good indeed,—a 
very apt quotation; and that puts me in 
mind of the great column called the Riesen- 
sdule, which some think a remnant of the 
Temple of Odin; but I confess it strikes 
me to be a work of the Romans. You are 
aware that this district formed a part of their 
agri decumati 2 

“T had not quite made up my mind; but 
when I spoke of traditions just now, I did 
not mean to go back to the guess-work the- 
ories of antiquarians. I alluded to some of 
those local beliefs, which break through the 
background of history as the sun bursts yon- 
der through the denseness of this forest, 
throws light upon its heavy masses, and 
— out its fine details into relief,—some- 
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thing, in short, which tells of the real people 
who inhabited, and not the imagined deities 
who presided over, these woods.” 

“Oh, aye, yes; now I comprehend you. 
You allude to the Lindenschmidt, or Wild 
Jager,—the Spectre Huntsman, that is to 
say,—or the Ghost Knight of Rodenstein, 
perhaps, who rides out with his chivalry to 
announce a European war? But I must 
candidly tell you that I myself don’t believe 
a word of those things. I don’t indeed. I 
am quite certain that these notions are as 
false as those of the inhabitants of the An- 
des, who see aérial battles in a thunder- 
storm, and that the modern Lindenschmidt is 
but the Lind drechen of old times, as men- 
tioned in the poem of ‘ Niebelungen,’ which 
must be familiar to you. And to convince 
you of the truth of my reasoning, you have 
only to recollect that the roaring of the wind 
is singularly solemn and sonorous in these 
vast forests, and that. ‘ 

“Oh, pray don’t give yourself the trouble ; 
I am quite satisfied,” said I, half-sick of my 
philosopher, who mistook my ideas of the 
thrilling traditions of the olden time, for 
frippery fancies about Thor and Odin, or 
foolish freaks of peasant superstition ; and 
actually set about reasoning for the one and 
against the other. 

“Pray may I ask why you go barefoot ?” 
said I, somewhat abruptly I confess. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied he. “For two 
reasons: firstly, it is the only way to trav- 
erse a mountain district; and secondly, it’s 
quite impossible to procure in this country 
the proper sort of grease for one’s shoes. I 
carry mine in this basket; but when you vis- 
it the upper ridges of the Rhiggi, you will 
find thereabouts the only real mixture that’s 
worth a kreutzer,—perfect waterproof ce- 
ment,—in fact, I have the receipt in my port- 
folio, if you wish for it ;—but, alas! the ma- 
terials are not to be had here.” 

“ Don’t give yourself the trouble ; I never 
grease my shoes,” said I,as he prepared to 
search ; and toturn from the ignoble subject, 
I asked him if he was very fond of fishing ? 

“Detest it; utterly detest it!” was his 
reply. “But I angle sometimes, to try the 
effects of particular kinds of hooks, and the 
virtue of various flies.” 

“The effects of particular kinds of hooks ?” 

“Yes; it is necessary at times to know 
how long a fish may linger under particular 
wounds of the trachea, or gills; besides 
which ¥ 

“Do you ever shoot ?” 

“Never: it’s so cruel. I hate cruelty to 
animals.” 

“The devil you do! Yet you kill fish to 
see how long they may linger?” — 

“Oh, that’s quite a different thing; that’s 
in the way of science. I have attended 
Majendie’s practical lectures, for instance, 
and seen him carve a living lap-dog without. 
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the least emotion of nerve; but I could not, 
for the life of me, shoot a partridge, not I.” 

I reflected a while as he ran on in this 
strain; and I came to the conclusion that I 
was, after all, better satisfied to follow the 
natural instinct which makes man, in all 
ages and climes, savage or civilized, a sports- 
man, than to pursue even the necessary 
cruelties of science, much less those which 
are too often wanton dnd too commonly use- 
less. 

“God bless me; what’s that? ah, ha! 
I’ve caught it,” cried my philosopher, darting 
the point of his umbrella (which he had held 
over him like Robinson Crusoe in the sun) 
into the grass by the pathside. “Some cu- 
rious animal, I'll warrant it; perhaps a scor- 
pion !” 

But, on taking it up, it was but a poor lit- 
tle mole, the magnetism of whose unlucky 
star had attracted it unconsciously above 
earth, and marked it fora prey to enlighten- 
ment and science. 

“What a pretty creature itis! Howvel- 
vety its skin,—what sweet little paws ;—dear 
me, I’m afraid I have broken its spine !” 

And so, indeed, he had. There was no 
outward wound, but the blood gushed from 
the poor animal’s mouth; it gave sounds of 
pain, and writhed on his palm as he examin- 
ed it minutely. 

“ For God’s sake, throw it down, and kill 
it,” said I; “put it out of pain. I'll shoot 
it. 

“ Oh, not for the world!” exclaimed he. 
“T can’t bear the sight of blood, except in a 
dissection. I wonder how long it could live 
yet? Yes, its spine must be broken! 
What an injured and persecuted race of an- 
imals this poor mole belongs to! What a 
shame it is that it should be so treated and 
so misunderstood! Did we rightly read its 
uses, we should preserve, instead of killing 
it; should keep it in a cage of honour in- 
stead of setting traps for it. In stirring up 
the soil, the moal makes it more light and 
porous. In passing through the earth, it 
only obeys that conservative instinct which 
keeps if in hostility with a radical enemy 
that ravages the vested rights and profits of 
the farmer. The mole eats no plant; ana- 
tomical inspection proves it to be non-fru- 
giverous. Examine its dental construction, 
and you will see at once that itis a carnivo- 
rous animal. Open its stomach, and you 
will find no symptom of vegetable nourish- 
ment, but merely the undigested remnants 
of the reptile it devours,—the hard skin and 
larve of the insect called (rather vulgarly, 
by the by) the maybug, an insect which, like 

itself, lives in the dark bowels of the earth 
for a while, voraciously devouring the seeds 
under ground, and subsequently, in its me- 
tamorphosis, robbing the trees of their ver- 
dure, and ruining the fruit in its germ.” 

“Do let me finish it,” said I, impatiently. 


My Travelling Acquaintance. 








“No, no! I'll take it to the river yonder 
and drown it; that will be a much easier 
death. Poor little thing! Yes, yes; it’s 
the spine that’s broken; poor little thing! 
How smooth. What sweetly pretty paws!” 

He thus murmured till he reached the 
river, when he flung the mole in, and stood 
for at least twenty minutes on the brink; 
looking for fish I thought, or perhaps moral- 
izing, as Iwas myself, stretched on the long 
grass sub tegmine fag, for I was on the verge 
of a magnificent beech forest. He at last 
came towards me, his watch, (a beautiful 
Breguet,) which he had till then kept hid- 
den in a secret pocket, in his hand. 

“It lived exactly eighteen minutes and 
twelve seconds,” said he, as he approached, 

“What?” exclaimed I, starting up, for he 
took me by surprise. I had quite forgotten 
him and his hapless victim for at least half 
that time. 

“Why, the mole,” answered he. 

“What! In the water ?” 

“Yes, to be sure. I am now convinced 
that it is truly of the pig species: it persist- 
ed to swim against the stream till the last; 
it’s a very curious illustration of the receivy- 
ed theory. I must put it in my journal; 
—pray wait a bit.” 

“Come along, come along,” said I, impa- 
tiently. “ You will have time enough for 
that: I must push on.” 

“Certainly, to be sure; you are very 
right: butit was a curious adventure, wasn’t 
it 2” 

“ Very,” said I, andI strode on, hating the 
humbug sensitiveness that shrunk from the 
manly pursuits of the field, but could gloat 
on dying agonies—for science’ sake ! 

“ Bless my soul! but you walk very fast,” 
exclaimed at length the panting philosopher, 
out of breath, and both face and scalp glow- 
ing deep crimson. 

“ Am I going too fast for you? Because, 
if so ” we can part here, I would have 
added ; but he cut me short. 

“ Not at all, not at all: I am particularly 
fond of walking fast. But the fact is, I have 
a good number of things about me. I like 
to make myself comfortable in travelling.” 

“ Comfortable indeed! I wonder you 
don’t hire a man to carry your baggage and 
tools.” 

“Bless me! that would cost me at least 
twenty-four kreutzers a-day.” 

“ About eightpence English ?” 

“ Very nearly ; labour is excessively dear 
in this part of the country ; and these forest- 
guides never take less than labourer’s hire.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed I, staring at the 
gold chain which was fastened to his Breguet, 
—a fifty-guinea repeater, at least. 

“I make it a point to carry my own 
things. I’m an old traveller, I assure you. 
I’m never taken in.” 

“ You have a variety of implements 
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The Philosopher 


“ Every thing, I fancy, which a geologist, 
mineralogist, or natural philosopher should 
have for fis personal convenience.” 

“ Convenience /” thought I. 

“ But I don’t load myself as travellers gen- 
erally do. For instance, I have no pocket 
compass; the different strata tell me my 
course, as I before observed. Nor any 
thermometer. I have another method for 
finding out what weather is coming.” 

“ What is that, pray ?” 

“Why this;—wait a little,—just a mo- 
ment.” 

I saw the poor devil wanted a respite from 
the “slapping pace” we had been going at, 
and I stopped while he unbuckled his spade, 
and fell to work digging in various places, 
till at last he came to an anthill. 

“ Ay, now I have it,” said he, unmerciful- 
ly turning up myriads of the unfortunate 
insects, and destroying the labour of 
months: “this is it. This is the way to 
know the weather. Ifthe ants build at the 
top, it is sure to be fine, and vice versd ;— 
that’s the unerring way, I assure you, 
known to all proficients in natural philoso- 
phy. Iam surprised you were not aware 
of it.” 

“Tf TI had, I should not have practised it.” 

“Bless my soul! why not ?” 

But I gave him no reason. After several 
attempts at conversation, which I did not 
encourage, he asked me suddenly, 

“Do you carry a pocket glass ?” 

“No,” replied I; not always: sometimes 
on ascending a hill.” 

“Why that’s the very place you want it 
least,” said he, laughing. “Flies are much 
more common in the low grounds, particu- 
larly in these thick-wooded passes.” 

While I pondered as to what possible re- 
lation flies could have to a pocket telescope, 
my companion held on a rigmarole train of 
reasoning, which I did not understand, 
walking all the while in a very odd sort of 
sidelong motion, with his face upturned, 
and his eyes, as I thought, remarkably wide 
open. I really began to have some misgiv- 
ings as to his sanity, and sidled away from 
him as much as the narrow path allowed: 
when, all of a sudden, he struck himself a 
most violent slap in the face with his left 
hand, fumbling in his waistcoat pocket with 
the right, stopping short, and exclaiming in 
manifest glee, 

“Heureka! Heureka! I have it, I have 
it!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, what ails you?” 
asked I, staring at him, but keeping at a 
reasonable distance. 

“ Ails me? nothing, but that I have a 
gigantic gnat or mosquitoin my eye. I have 
it fast: it sha’nt escape me.” 

I here stepped close up to him, offering 
to take the fly out of his eye; but he re- 
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pulsed me with one hand, holding the lid 
closed with the other, and evidently suffer- 
ing under a severe smarting, for the scald- 
ing tears were bursting out between his 
fingers. He at last succeeded in opening 
a small tortoise-shell-cased looking-glass 
with his right hand, and fixing himself ina 
firm attitude withlegs astride, elbows raised, 
and mouth wide open, he proceeded cautious- 
ly to emancipate the unfortunate fly which 
he had caught socunningly. He after some 
time succeeded in picking out the little atom, 
which had been drowned in tears, and then, 
wiping his bloodshot eye, and putting his 
mirror carefully up again, he exclaimed, in 
a tone of most ludicrous triumph, 

“ Well, Sir; do you now see the advan- 
tage of a pocket-glass? You observe how 
independent it makes a man? I never tra- 
vel without it, particularly in low and 
marshy grounds, where, as you most proba- 
bly understand, these annoying insects are 
more particularly on the wing. I am very 
subject to catching them in my eyes,” 

“You seem to have the knack,” said I; 
and I now thoroughly made up my mind 
that this fly-catching, mole-killing, fish-tor- 
turing philosopher was an ass of the first 
quality. Every thing that passed for the 
rest of the day gave me still more abundant 
proofs; and the niggardliness he displayed 
in all the little transactions of eating and 
drinking till we reached Erbach, (for I could 
not shake him off,) made me set him down 
for a very shabby fellow into the bargain. 
One instance may suffice :—We had to cross 
a rivulet at a place where the late rains had 
swollen it so much as to require the aid of a 
little ferry-boat, which lay there for the con- 
venience of the country people. The boy 
who pushed it backwards and forwards de- 
manded two kreutzers (about three farthings) 
each for the passage. The philosopher got 
into a violent rage; swore it was an impo- 
sition; that one kreutzer was more than 
enough; that he did not value the money, 
not he, (the common cant of ‘penny wise, 
pound foolish’ economists,) but that he 
would sooner wade the river than submit. 
This he accordingly attempted ; but, to my 
great enjoyment, and the extravagant de- 
light of young Charon who put me across, 
he stumbled in the middle, fell flat on his 
face, and came out drenched, dismal, and 
discomfited, with the loss of several of his 
precious specimens, his fishing-rod broken, 
and the contents of his knapsack soaked 
through and through. One public good re- 
sulted from this mishap ; the journal of min- 
eralogical, geological, and philosophical re- 
search was utterly blotted out. “The read- 
ing world,” as the phrase goes, thus escaped 
an awful addition to the taxes on time ; and 
a second advantage will flow from the ad- 
venture, if those who may see this record 
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of it at the same time profit by the moral it 
contains. 

The night at length set in, and we were 
safely lodged in the inn at Erbach, just in 
front of the old castle, whose curiosities I 
had a long-indulged intention of exploring. 
The little town looked well, as we approach- 
ed it, enveloped in a warm haze, which 
threw a veil of concealment on half the 
beauties of the neighbouring woods and 
valleys, heightening the rest, and just al- 
lowed the castle-turrets to appear, shadowed 
with the mystery of mist and imagination. 

After a magnificent supper, consisting of 
a basin of boiled bread and milk, a salad, 
and a huge pancake,—the common bill of 
fare of a German evening repast in a rural 
district, the philosopher and myself retired. 
I told him of my intention to part company 
there ; begged him to proceed on his jour- 
ney on the morrow; wished him good 
night, and heartily hoped I had lost sight of 
him for ever. 

Not so! for scarcely had I sunk into a 
profound sleep, the delicious effect of air 
and exercise on him whose breast is not 
overloaded with that “perilous stuff” which 
Macbeth speaks of, when my bed-room door 
was suddenly burst open, and my wide-star- 
ing eyes beheld the figure of the philosopher, 
ungarmented, except in the scant drapery of 
a blue check shirt, a red cap on his head, and 
a pipe in his hand, 

“ For God’s sake, get up! Jump, jump!” 
exclaimed he. “A most beautiful sight! 
Look, look! There rises Scorpio over the 
chimneys, in conjunction with the Virgin! 
Look, look!” 

Starting out of bed at the first invitation, 
[ turned my gaze in the direction he pointed 
to; bewildered, for a moment, by comming- 
ling associations of snakes, scorpions, and 
tom cats, and a thousand incongruous fancies 
connected with house-roofs and conjunc- 
tions too numerous for momentary disen- 
tanglement. In my half-waking confusion 
I never dreampt of Scorpio and Virgo ; and 
it was only whenI fixed my eyes on the 
brilliant mystery first named, shining high 
above the lofty ridge of the castle walls, that 
I knew my philosopher added a smattering 
of astronomy to his alogies and ologies ; and 
I almost cursed my stars for dooming me to 
endure the infliction of this persecuting 
caricature of science, both by day and night. 
I, however, quickly turned him out of my 
room, betook myself to bed again, and quite 
forgot him and his absurdities, till a chance 
informant lately told me that he was the 
possessor of at least 3000/. a-year; and that 
his air of poverty and meanness was assumed 
to remove suspicion of his personal wealth, 
—not worth,—he invariably carrying a large 
sum about him. I then determined that he 
was fair game for “a sketch,”—in his double 
capacity of noodle and niggard. 





THE FEMALE CONVICT-SHIP, 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


THE tide is in, the breeze is fair, 
The vessel under weigh ; 

The gallant prow glides swiftly on, 
And throws aside the spray : 

The tranquil ocean, mirror-like, 
Reflects the deep blue skies 5 

And, pointing to the destin’d course, 
The straighten’d pennon flies. 


Oh! none of those heart-cradled prayers 
That never reach the lip, 

No benedictions wait upon 
That fast-receding ship : 

No tearful eyes are strain’d to watch 
Its progress from the land ; 

And there are none to wave the scarf, 
And none to kiss the hand. 


Yet women throng that vessel’s deck— 
The haggard, and the fair, 

The young in guilt, and the depraved, 
Are intermingled there ! 

The girl, who from her mother’s arms 
Was early lured away ; 

The harden’d hag, whose trade hath been 
To lead the pure astray ! 


A young and sickly mother kneels 
Apart from all the rest ; 

And with a song of home she lulls 
The babe upon her breast. 

She falters,—for her tears must flow,— 
She cannot end the verse ; 

And nought is heard among the crowd 
But laughter, shout, or curse! 


Tis sunset. Hark! the signal gun ;— 
All from the deck are sent— 

The young, the old, the best, the worst , 
In one dark dungeon pent ! 

Their wailings, and their horrid mirth, 
Alike are hushed in sleep : 

And now the female convict-ship 
In silence ploughs the deep. 


But long the lurid tempest-cloud 
Hath brooded o’er the waves; 
And suddenly the winds are roused, 
And leave their secret caves ; 
And up aloft the ship is borne, 
And down again as fast ; 
And every mighty billow seems 
More dreadful than the last. 


Oh! who that loves the pleasure-barque, 
By summer breezes fann’d, 

Shall dare to paint the ocean-storm, 
Terrifically grand ? 

When helplessly the vessel drifts, 
Each torn sail closely furl’d ; 

When not a man of all the crew 
Knows whither she is hurl’d! 


And who shall tell the agony 
Of those confined beneath, 
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Who in the darkness dread to die— 
How unprepared for death ! 

Who, loathing, to each other cling 
When every hope hath ceased, 

And beat against their prison door, 
And shriek to be released ! 


Three times the ship hath struck. Again! 
She never more will float. 
Oh! wait not for the rising tide; 
Be steady—man the boat. 
And see, assembled on the shore, 
The merciful, the brave ;— 
Quick, set the female convicts free, 
There still is time to save ! 


It is in vain ! what demon blinds 
The Captain and the crew? 

The rapid rising of the tide 
With mad delight they view. 

They hope the coming waves will waft 
The convict ship away ! 

The foaming monster hurries on, 
Impatient for his prey ! 


And He is come! the rushing flood 
In thunder sweeps the deck ; 

The groaning timbers fly apart, 
The vessel is a wreck ! 

One moment from the female crowd 
There comes a fearful cry ; 

The next, they’re hurl’d into the deep, 
To struggle, and to die ! 


Their corses strew a foreign shore, 
Left by the ebbing tide ; 

And sixty in a ghastly row 
Lie number’d, side by side! 

The lifeless mother’s bleeding form 
Comes floating from the wreck ; 

And lifeless is the babe she bound 
So fondly round her neck! 


*Tis morn ;—the anxious eye can trace 
No vessel on the deep; 

But gather’d timber on the shore 
Lies in a gloomy heap : 

In winter time those brands will blaze 
Our tranquil homes to warm, 

Though torn from that poor convict ship 
That perish’d in the storm ! 


INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 
No. Il.—Pretrer JENKINS, THE POULTERER. 


As I prophesied, so it fell out: Mr. Ste- 
phen Lane became parish-officer of Sunham. 
I did not, however, foresee that the matter 
would be so easily and so speedily settled ; 
neither did he. Mr. Jacob Jones, the ex- 
ruler of that respectable hamlet, was a clever- 
er person than we took him for; and, in- 
stead of staying to be beaten, sagely pre- 
ferred to “evacuate Flanders,” and leave 
the enemy in undisputed possession of the 
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field of battle. He did not even make his 
appearance at the vestry, nor did any of his 
partizans. Stephen had it all his own way ; 
was appointed overseer, and found himself, 
to his great astonishment, carrying all his 
points, sweeping away, cutting down, turn- 
ing out, retrenching, and reforming so as 
never reformer did before ;—for in the good 
town of B——, although eventually triumph- 
ant, and pretty generally successful in most 
of his operations, he had been accustomed 
to play the part, not of a minister who 
originates, but of a leader of opposition who 
demolishes measures ; in short, he had been 
a sort of check, a balance-wheel in the bor- 
ough machinery, and never dreamt of being 
turned into a main spring; so that, when 
called upon to propose his own plans, his 
success disconcerted him not a little. It 
was so unexpected, and he himself so un- 
prepared for a catastrophe which took from 
him his own dear fault-finding ground, and 
placed him in the situation of a reviewer 
who should be required to write a better 
book than the one under dissection, in the 
place of cutting it up. 

Our good butcher was fairly posed, and, 
what was worse, his adversary knew it. Mr. 
Jacob Jones felt his advantage, returned with 
all his forces (consisting of three individuals, 
like “a three-tailed bashaw”) to the field 
which he had abandoned, and commenced a 
series of skirmishing guerrilla warefare, af- 
fairs of posts, as it were, which went near to 
make his ponderous, and hitherto victorious 
enemy, in spite of the weight of his artillery 
and the number and discipline of his troops, 
withdraw in his turn from the position which 
he found it so painful and so difficult to 
maintain. Mr. Jacob Jones was a great man 
at a quibble. He could not knock down 
like Stephen Lane, but he had a real talent 
for that sort of pulling to pieces which, to 
judge from the mannerin which all children, 
before they are taught better, exercise their 
little mischievous fingers upon flowers, would 
seem to be instinctive in human nature. 
Never did a spoilt urchin of three years old 
demolish a carnation more completely than 
Mr. Jacob Jones picked to bits Mr. Lane’s 
several propositions. On the broad question, 
the principle of the thing proposed, our good 
ex-butcher was pretty sure to be victorious ; 
but in the detail, the clauses of the different 
measures, Mr. Jacob Jones, who had a won- 
derful turn for plerplexing and puzzling 
whatever question he took in hand, a real 
genius for confusion, generally contrived 
(for the gentleman was a “ word-catcher 
who lived on syllables”) by expunging half a 
sentence in one place, and smuggling in two 
or three words in another, by alterations that 
were any thing but amendments, and amend- 
ments that overset all that had gone before, 
to produce such a mass of contradictions 
and nonsense, that the most intricate piece 
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of special pleading that ever went before 
the Lord Chancellor, or the most addle- 
headed bill that ever passed through a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, would have been 
commonsense and plain English in the com- 
parison. The man had eminent qualities 
for a debater, too, especially a debater of 
that order,—incorrigible pertness, intolerable 
pertinacity, and a noble contempt of right 
and wrong. Even in that matter which is 
most completely open to proof, a question of 
figures, he was wholly inaccessible to con- 
viction ; show him the fact fifty times over, 
and still he returned to the charge,—still 
was his shrill squeaking treble heard above 
and between the deep sonorous bass of Ste- 
phen,—still did his small narrow person 
whisk and flitter around the “ huge rotundi- 
ty” of that ponderous and excellent parish- 
officer, buzzing and stinging like some active 
hornet or slim dragon fly about the head of 
one of his own oxen. There was no putting 
down Jacob Jones. 

Our good butcher fretted and fumed, and 
lifted his hat from his head, and smoothed 
down his shining hair, and wiped his honest 
face, and stormed, and thundered, and 
vowed vengeance against Jacob Jones, and 
finally threatened not only to secede with 
his whole party from the vestry, but to 
return to the Butter-market at B , and 
leave the management of Sunham, work- 
house, poor-rates, highways, and all, to his 
nimble competitor. One of his most trusty 
adherents indeed, a certain wealthy yeoman 
of the name of Alsop, well acquainted with 
his character, suggested that a very little 
flattery on the part of Mr. Lane, or even a 
few well-directed bribes, would not fail to 
dulcify and even to silence the worthy in 
question ; but Stephen had never flattered 
anybody in his life ; it is very doubtful if he 
knew how; and held bribery of any sort in 
a real honest abhorrence, very unusual for 
one who had so much to do with contested 
elections ;—and to bribe and flatter Jacob 
Jones! Jacob, whom the honest butcher 
came nearer to hating than ever he had to 
hating anybody! His Ne soul revolted 
against it. So he appointed Farmer Alsop, 
who understood the management of “the 
chap,” as he was wont to call his small 
opponent, deputy overseer, and betook him- 
self to his private concerns in the conduct 
of his own grazing farm, in overseeing the 
great shop in the Butter-market, in attend- 
ing his old clubs, and mingling with his old 
associates in B-——; and, above all, in sit- 
ting in his sunny summer-house during the 
sultry evenings of July and August, envel- 
oped in the fumes of his own pipe and 
clouds of dust from the high-road,—which 
was his manner of enjoying the pleasures of 
the country. 








Towards autumn, a new and a different 
interest presented itself to the mind of 





Stephen Lane in the shape of the troubles 
of one of his most intimate friends and most 
faithful and loyal adherents in the borough 
of B—. 

Peter Jenkins, the poulterer, his next 
door neighbour in the Butter-market, form- 
ed exactly that sort of contrast in mind and 
body to the gigantic and energetic butcher 
which we so often find amongst persons 
strongly attached to each other. Each was 
equally good and kind, and honest and true, 
but strength was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the one man, and weakness of 
the other. Peter, much younger than his 
friend and neighbour, was pale and fair, and 
slender and delicate, with very light hair, 
very light eyes, a shy timid manner, a small 
voice, and a general helplessness of aspect, 
“ Poor fellow!” was the internal exclama- 
tion, the unspoken thought of everybody 
that conversed with him; there was some- 
thing so pitiful in his look and accent; and 
yet Peter was one of the richest men in 
B——,, having inherited the hoards of three 
or four miserly uncles, and succeeded to 
the well-customed poultry-shop in the 
Butter-market, a high narrow tenement, 
literally stuffed with geese, ducks, chickens, 
pigeons, rabbits, and game of all sorts, 
which lined the doors and windows, and 
dangled from the ceiling, and lay ranged 
upon the counter in every possible state, 
dead or alive, plucked or unplucked, crowd- 
ing the dark, old-fashioned shop, and form- 
ing the strongest possible contrast to the 
wide ample repository next door, spacious 
as a market, where Stephen’s calves, and 
sheep, and oxen, in their several forms of 
veal, and beef, and mutton, hung in whole 
carcasses from the walls, or adorned in 
separate joints the open windows, or filled 
huge trays, or lay scattered on mighty 
blocks, or swung in enormous scales, 
strong enough to have weighed Stephen 
Lane himself in the balance. Even that 
stupendous flesh bazaar did not give greater 
or truer assurance of affluence than the 
high, narrow, crowded menagerie of dead 
fowl next door. 

Yet still was Peter justly called “ Poor 
fellow!” In the first place, because he 
was, for a man, far over-gentle, much too 
like the inhabitants of his own feathery den, 
—was not only “pigeon-livered and lacked 
gall,” but was actually chicken-hearted ;— 
in the next, because he was, so to say, 
chicken-pecked, and, although a stranger to 
the comforts of matrimony, was comfortably 
under petticoat government, being com- 
pletely domineered over by a maiden sister. 

Miss Judith Jenkins was a single woman 
of an uncertain age, lean, skinny, red-haired, 
exceedingly prim and upright, slow and 
formal in her manner, and, to all but Peter, 
remarkably smooth-spoken. To him her 
accent was invariably sharp, and sour, and 
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peevish, and contradictory. She lectured 
him when at home, and rated him for going 
abroad. The very way in which she called 
him, though the poor man flew to obey her 
summons, the method after which she pro- 
nounced the innocent dissyllable “ Peter,” 
was a sort of taking to task. Having been 
his elder sister, (although nothing now was 
less palatable to her than any allusion to 
her right of primogeniture,) and his mother 
having died whilst he was an infant, she 
had been accustomed to exercise over him, 
from the time that he was in leading strings, 
all the privileges of a nurse and gouver- 
nante, and still called him to account for his 
savings and spendings, his comings and 
goings, much as she used to do when he 
was an urchin in short coats. Poor Peter 
never dreamt of rebellion ; he listened and 
he endured; and every year as it passed 
over their heads seemed to increase her 
power and his submission. The uncivil 
world, always too apt to attribute any faults 
of temper in an old maid to the mere fact of 
her old maidism, (whereas there really are 
some single women who are not more ill 
humoured than their married neighbours,) 
used to attribute this acidity towards poor 
Peter, of which, under all her guarded 
upper manner, they caught occasional 
glimpses, to her maiden condition. I, for 
my part, believe in the converse reason. I 
hold that, which seemed to them the effect 
of her single state, to have been, in reality, 
its main cause. And anybody who had 
happened to observe the change in Miss 
Judith Jenkins’ face, at no time over-beau- 
tiful, when, from the silent, modest, curtsey- 
ing, shopwoman-like civility with whieh she 
had been receiving an order for a fine 
turkey poult, a sort of “butter won’t melt 
in her mouth” expression was turned at 
once into a “ cheese won’t choke her” look 
and voice as she delivered the order to her 
unlucky brother, could be much astonished 
that any of the race of bachelors should 
shrink from the danger of encountering 
such a look in his own person. Add to this, 
that the damsel had no worldly goods and 
chattels, except what she might have saved 
in Peter’s house, and, to do her justice, she 
was, I believe, a strictly honest woman; 
that the red-hair was accompanied by red 
eye-brows and eye-lashes, and eyes that, 
especially when talking to Peter, almost 
seemed red too; that her face was usually 
freckled ; and that, from her exceeding 
meagreness, her very fairness (if mere 
whiteness may be called such) told against 
her by giving the look of bones starting 
through the skin; and it will be admitted 
that there was no immediate chance of the 
unfortunate poulterer’s getting rid, by the 
pleasant and safe means called matrimony, 
of an encumbrance under which he groaned 
and bent, like Sinbad the Sailor when be- 
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stridden by that he-tormentor the Old Man 
of the Sea. 

Thus circumstanced, Peter’s only refuge 
and consolation was in the friendship and 
protection of his powerful neighbour, before 
whose strength and firmness of manner and 
character (to say nothing of his bodily prow- 
ess, which, although it can never be exerted 
against them, does yet insensibly influence 
all women) the prim maiden quailed amain. 
With Stephen to back him, Peter dared at- 
tend public meetings and private clubs; and 
when sorely put to it by Judith’s lectures, 
would slip through the back way into Mrs. 
Lane’s parlour, basking in the repose of her 
gentleness, or excited by her good husband’s 
merriment, until all the evils of his home 
were fairly forgotten. Of course, the kind 
butcher and his sweet wife loved the kind 
and harmless creature whom they, and they 
alone, had the power of raising into comfort 
and happiness; and he repaid their affection 
by the most true and faithful devotion to 
Stephen in all affairs, whether election con- 
tests or squabbles of the corporation or the 
vestry. Never had leader of a party a more 
devoted adherent ; and abating his one fault 
of weakness, a fault which brought its own 
punishment, he was a partizan who would 
have done honour to any cause,—honest, 
open, true, and generous,—and one who 
would have been thoroughly hospitable, if 
his sister would but have let him. 

As it was, he was a good fellow when she 
was out of the way, and had, like the re 
nowned Jerry Sneak, his own moments of 
half-afraid enjoyment, on club-nights, and 
at Christmas parties; when, like the illus- 
trious pinmaker, he sang his song and told 
his story with the best of them, and laughed, 
and rubbed his hands, and cracked his joke, 
and would have been quite happy, but for 
the clinging thought of his reception at 
home, where sat his awful sister, for she 
would sit up for him, 

“« Gathering her hrows like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 

However, Stephen generally saw him in, 
and broke the first fury of the tempest, and 
sometimes laughed it off altogether. With 
Stephen to back him he was not so much 
afraid. He even, when unusually elevated 
with punch, his favourite liquor, would de- 
clare that he did not mind her at all; what 
harm could a woman’s scolding do? And 
though his courage would ooze out some- 
what as he approached his own door, and 
ascended the three steep steps, and listened 
to her sharp, angry tread in the passage, (for 
her very footsteps were to Peter’s practised 
ear the precursors of the coming lecture,) 
vet, on the whole, whilst shielded by his 
champion and protector, the jolly butcher, he 
got on pretty well, and was perhaps as hap- 
py as a man linked to a domineering woman 
can well expect to be. 
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Mr. Lane’s removal was a terrible stroke 
to Peter. The distance, it was true, was 
only half a mile; but the every-day friend, 
the next-door neighbour, was gone; and the 
poor poulterer fretted and pined, and gave 
up his club and his parish-meetings, grew 
thinner and thinner, and paler and paler, and 
seemed dwindling away into nothing. He 
avoided his old friend during his frequent 
visits to the Butter-market, and even refused 
Mrs. Lane’s kind and pressing invitations to 
come and see themat Sunham. His sister’s 
absence or presence had ceased to make any 
difference in him; his spirits were altogether 
gone, and his very heart seemed breaking. 

Affairs were in this posture, when, one 
fine afternoon in the beginning of October, 
Stephen was returning across Sunham 
Common from a walk that he had been 
taking over some of his pastures, which lay 
at a little distance from his house. He was 
quite unaccompanied, unless, indeed, his pet 
dog, Smoker, might be termed his compan- 
ion—an animal of high blood and great sa- 
gacity, but so disguised by his insupportable 
fatness, that I myself, who have generally a 
tolerable eye when a greyhound is in ques- 
tion, took him for some new-fangled quadru- 
ped from foreign parts,-some monstrous mas- 
tiff from the Anthropophagi, or Brobdignag- 
gian pointer. Smoker and his master were 
marching leisurely up Sunham Common, 
under the shade of a noble avenue of oaks, 
terminating at one end by a spacious open 
grove of the same majestic tree; the sun 
at one side of them, just sinking beneath the 
horizon, not making his usual “ golden set,” 
but presenting to the eye a ball of ruddy 
light ; whilst the vapoury clouds on the east 
were suffused with a soft and delicate blush, 
like the reflection of roses on an alabaster 
vase ;—the bolls of the trees stood out in an 
almost brassy brightness, and large portions 
of the foliage of the lower branches were 
bathed, as it were, in gold; whilst the upper 
boughs retained the rich russet brown of 
the season ;—the green turf beneath was 
pleasant to the eye and to the tread, fra- 
grant with thyme and aromatic herbs, and 
dotted here and there with the many-colour- 
ed fungi of autumn ;—the rooks were re- 
turning to their old abode in the oak-tops ; 
children of all ages were gathering acorns 
underneath ; and the light smoke was curl- 
ing from the picturesque cottages, with their 
islets of gardens, which, intermingled with 
straggling horses, cows, and sheep, and in- 
tersected by irregular pools of water, dotted 
the surface of the village green. 

It was a scene in which a poet or a paint- 
er would have delighted. Our good friend 
Stephen was neither. He paced along, 
supporting himself on a tall, stout hoe, called 
a paddle, which, since he had turned farmer, 
he had assumed instead of his usual walk- 
ing-stick, for the purpose of eradicating 





docks and thistles ;—now beheading a weed 
—now giving a jerk amongst a drift of fallen 
leaves, and sending them dancing on the 
calm autumnal air ;—now catching on the 
end of his paddle an acorn, as it fell from 
the tree, and sending it back amongst the 
branches like a shuttlecock ;—now giving a 
rough, but hearty caress to his faithful at- 
tendant Smoker, as the affectionate crea- 
ture poked his long nose into his hand ;— 
now whistling the beginning of one tune, 
now humming the end of another; whilst a 
train of thoughts—pleasant and unpleasant, 
merry and sad,—went whirling along his 
brain. Who can describe or remember the 
visions of half an hour—the recollections of 
halfa mile? First Stephen began gravely 
to calculate the profits of those upland pas- 
tures called and known by the name of the 
Sunham crofts ; the number of tons of hay 
contained in the ricks, the value of the graz- 
ing, and the deductions to be made for la- 
bour, manure, tithe, and poor-rate,—the 
land-tax, thought Stephen to himself, being 
redeemed ;—then poor little Dinah Keep 
crossed his path, and dropped her modest 
curtsey, and brought to mind her bedridden 
father, and his night-mare, Jacob Jones, 
who had refused to make this poor cripple 
the proper allowance ; and Stephen cursed 
Jacob in his heart, and resolved to send 
Dinah a bit of mutton that very evening ;— 
then Smoker went beating about in a patch 
of furze by the side of the avenue, and Ste- 
phen diverged from his path to help him, in 
hopes of a hare ;—then, when that hope was 
fairly gone, and Stephen and Smoker had 
resumed their usual grave and steady pace, 
a sow, browsing among the acorns, with 
her young family, caught his notice and 
Smoker’s, who had like to have had an 
affair with her in defence of one of the little 
pigs, whilst his master stopped to guess her 
weight. “Full fourteen score,” thought 
Stephen, “as she stands; what would it be 
if fatted ?—twenty, at least. A wonderful 
fine animal!. I should like one of the 
breed.” Then he recollected how fond Pe- 
ter Jenkins used to be of roast pig ;—then 
he wondered what was the matter with poor 
Peter ;—and just at that point of his cogita- 
tions he heard a faint voice cry “Stephen!” 
and turning round to ascertain to whom the 
voice belonged, found himself in front of 
Peter himself, looking more shadowy than 
ever in the deepening twilight. 

Greetings, kind and hearty, passed be- 
tween the sometime neighbours, and Smok- 
er was by no means behindhand in express- 
ing his pleasure at the sight of an old friend. 
They sat down on a bank of turf, and moss, 
and thyme, formed by a water-channel, 
which had been cut to drain the avenue in 
winter; and the poor poulterer poured his 
griefs into the sympathising ear of his in- 
dignant friend. 
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“ And now she’s worse than ever,” quoth 
Peter; “I think soon that she’ll want the 
key of the till. She won’t let me go to the 
club, or the vestry, or the mayor’s dinner: 
and now the Tories have got hold of her, 
and if there should happen to be an election, 
she won’t let me vote.” 

“ Marry, and get rid of her, man!—that’s 
my advice,” shouted Stephen. “Dang it! 
if ’'d be managed by any woman that ever 
was born. Marry, and turn her out of 
doors!” vociferated Stephen Lane, striking 
his paddle into the bank with such vehe- 
mence, that that useful implement broke in 
the effort to pull it out again. “Marry, I 
say!” shouted Stephen. 

“ How can I ?” rejoined the meek man of 
chickens; “she won’t let me.” 

“Won’t let him!” ejaculated the ex- 
butcher. with something like contempt. 
“Won't let him! Afore I’d let any woman 
dare to hinder me Howsomever, men are 
not all alike. Some are as vicious as a herd 
of wild bulls, and some as quiet as a flock 
of sheep. Every man to his nature. Is 
there any lass whom you could fancy, Peter, 
provided a body could manage this virago 
of a sister of yours? Does any pretty dam- 
sel run in your head ?” 

“Why, I can’t but say,” replied Peter, 
(and, doubtless, if there had been light 
enough to see him, Peter, whilst saying it, 
blushed like a young girl,) “I can’t but con- 
fess,” said the man of the dove-cot, “ that 
there is a little maiden——Did you ever 
see Lucy Clements ?” 

“ What !” rejoined the hero of the cleaver, 
“Lucy Clements! Did I ever see her! 
Lucy Clements—the dear little girl that, 
when her father first broke, and then died 
broken-hearted, refused to go and live in 
ease and plenty in Sir John’s family here, 
(and I always respected my lady for making 
her the offer,) as nursery governess, because 
she would not leave her sick grandmother, 
and who has stayed with her ever since, 
waiting on the poor old woman, and rearing 
poultry ——” 

“She’s the best fattener of turkeys in 
the country,” interrupted Peter. 

“Rearing poultry,” proceeded Stephen, 
“and looking after the garden by day, and 
sitting up halfthe night at needlework! Lucy 
Clements—the prettiest girl within ten miles, 
and the best! Lucy Clements—whom my 
mistress (and she’s no bad judge of a young 
woman) loves as ifshe was her own daughter. 
Lucy Clements !—dang it, man! you shall 
have her. But does Lucy like you ?” 

“T don’t think she dislikes me,” answered 
Peter modestly. “We've had a deal of talk 
when I have been cheapening her poultry, 
—buying, I should say; for, God knows, 
even if I had not liked her as I do, I never 
could have had the heart to bate her down. 
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And I’m a great favourite with her good 
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grandmother; and you know what a pleas- 
ure it would be to take care of her, poor old 
lady, as long as she lives, and how comfort- 
ably we could all live together in the But- 
ter-market——Only Judith ? 

“ Hang Judith !—you shall have the girl, 
man!” again ejaculated Stephen, thumping 
the broken paddle against the ground— 
“You shall have her, I say !” 

“ But think of Judith! And then, since 
Jacob Jones has got hold of her-——” 

“Jacob Jones!” exclaimed Stephen, in 
breathless astonishment. 

“Yes. Did not I tell you that she was 
converted to the Tories? Jacob Jones has 
got hold of her; and he and she both say 
that I’m in a consumption, and want me to 
quarrel with you, and to make my will, and 
leave all to her, and make him executor ; 
and then I do believe they would worry me 
out of my life, and marry before I was cold 
in my coffin, and dance over my grave,” 
sighed poor Peter. 

“Jacob Jones!” muttered Stephen to 
himself, in soliloquy ; “Jacob Jones!” And 
then, after ten minutes hard musing, during 
which he pulled off his hat, and wiped his 
face, and smoothed down his shining hair, 
and broke the remains of his huge paddle 
te pieces, as if it had been a willow twig, 
he rubbed his hands with a mighty chuckle, 
and cried, with the voice of a Stentor, 
“ Dang it, I have it!” 

“ Hark’ye, man!” continued he, address- 
ing Peter, who had sat pensively on one side 
of his friend, whilst Smeker reposed on 
the other—-“ Hark’ye, man! you shall 
quarre] with me, and you shall make your 
will. Send Lawyer Davis to me_ to- 
night ; for we must see that it shall be only 
a will, and not a conveyance or a deed of 
gift; and you shall also take to your bed. 
Send Thomson, the apothecary, along with 
Davis: they’re good fellows, both ; and will 
rejoice in humbugging Miss Judith. And 
then you shall insist on Jacob’s marryin 
Judith, and shall give her five re | 
pounds down,—that’s a fair fortune, as times 
go; I don’t want to cheat the woman ;— 
besides, it’s worth anything to be quit of her; 
—and then they shall marry. Marriages are 
made in heaven, as my mistress says; and 
if that couple don’t torment each other’s 
heart out, my name’s not Stephen. And 
when they are fairly gone off on their bri- 
dal excursion,—to Windsor, maybe ; aye, 
Mistress Judith used to want to see the 
Castle—off with them to Windsor from the 
church door ;—and then for another will, and 
another wedding—hey, Peter !—and a hand- 
some marriage-settlement upon little Lucy. 
We'll get her and her grandmother to my 
house to-morrow, and my wife will see to 
the finery. Off with you, man! Don’t 
stand there, between laughing and cry- 
ing; but get home, and set about it. And 
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mind you don’t forget to send Thomson 
and Lawyer Davis to me this very evening.” 

And home went Stephen, chuckling; and, 
as he said, it was done,—aye, within a fort- 
night from that very day ; and the two cou- 
ples were severally as happy and as unhap- 
py as their several qualities could make them 
—Mr. and Mrs. Jones finding so much em- 
ployment in plaguing each other, that the 
good poulterer and his pretty wife, and 
Stephen, and the hamlet of Sunham, were 
rid of them altogether. 


=—_ 


ODE TO MR. WILKINS. 
Cedite, Romani structores, cedite Graii! 


Great ruler of the rule! 
M less man of ! 
Science’s dearest living treasure ! 
Wholesale match-maker between bricks and mortar, 
And founder of—albeit unclassed—a school, 
Where principles yet unacknowledged taught are ! 
Sticker of stucco, Mentor of cement! 
Lord of the ladder that has Fame at the end on’t! 
Hero of upward bent, 
Whose genius still is shown in the ascendant ! 
Hark’ye, my architect! Oh, list 
To English praise—not plaster of Paris—hist ! 
Whilst I essay, 
After my way, 
To “ build the lofty rhyme,” the tribute rear, 
Till it may reach thine elevated ear! 
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Let men of vain pretence 

Declare that thou, my Wilkins, 

A mal-constructor art, and one that ill kens 
That first and best foundation, common sense ; 
That thy too solid head wants excavation ; 

And that indeed 
Thou still dost need, 
All builder as thou art, edification! 
Insensate cavillers! Is that wit puny 
That can 
So archly span 

The meaning of “ faber sue fortune” ? 

Tush ! let the dogs deride thy dogmas all, 

And swear thou hast dealt hard with Priscian, 

And speak ill of thy thoughts, and call 

“ Wilkins on Taste” an imposition— 
Let them ! 
*T will fret them. 
Give them but grins— 
For, well thou knowest, “let them laugh that wins !”? 
Nay, 
Should they persist to say 
That angry Gwilt 
Half smothered thee in literary quilt*, 
And vainly thou didst then 
Try to retaliate with a counter-pen— 
Psha ! pish! their sallies 
Are but malice. 
Let not such efforts discompose thy state : 
Envy, my Wilkins, must attend the great ! 
Sneerers, perchance, may hint that thy chief glories 
Rest but on stories ; 
And would-be rivals may nickname thee, too, 
A jobbing undertaker, who 
Would bury from our view 
St. Martin’s porch, 
Thine answer is—to leave them in the lurch! 

* The “ Literary Gazette,” although strictly a sheet, 

is here termed by poetic license a quilt. 








What dost thou care ? 
Boldly thou buildest where none others dare! 
In thy peculiar mind we see 
Scruples subside to a mere sediment ; 
And out of what would be 
To any man but thee 
An obstacle, thou mak’st, instead, a pediment ! 
Thy skill, illustrious man, we venerate, 
Which can scccess from meaner things create, 
Bright at a job, and, by contracting, great! 
Yea, and when thou dost dream 
On thine own latest, greatest scheme, 
How doubly sweet to recollect that “ gallery,’” 
In chinking chime 
Doth rhyme 
With “ salary !” 
Egregious Wilkins ! surely long shall stand 
That future fabric of thy cunning hand ; 
For how can we refuse 
To deem that stable which is built upon a Mews? 
If any doubt it, 
Let them ask thee about it, 
Let them ask thee ; 
And thou at once wilt candidly assure ’em 
That ’twill outlast the future self, and be 
A “ Monumentum paulo-post-futurum !”’ 


Important Wilkins ! thou shalt make poor Wren 
As little in his fame 

As name ; 

And when 
Thou comest forth in pompous power, lo ! 
Let Jones, discomfited, cry “* In I go!” 

And as for Vanbrugh, 
Pooh ! 

Thy genius its distilled contempt shall spirt on 
All modern claims that would thy lustre sully ; 
Shall make Nash, Soane, and Co. seem artizans of 

folly, 
And Burton 
Melancholy ! 


To speak thy merits, thou canst call 

The groaning echoes of St. George’s Hospital : 

And is there not the splendid London U- 

niversity, to make thee deathless, too ? 

Then march thou on, exempt from doubt or fears, 

Despite the envious crowd’s irreverent jeers. 

Go, Wilkins, go, and, ’mid the nation’s raillery, 

Erect thy front, and raise the “‘ National Gallery !”” 

Some may declare the act * constructive treason,” 

A scaffold-sacrifice of sense and reason : 

Others in coarser fashion may revile it, 

And worst of hodiernal humbugs style it : 

But thou shalt sneer at all such foes : the sorest ’s 
A fool to brave thy power—and the mildest 
Will melt to acquiescence, when thou buildest ! 

Or, at the very worst, 
If the town-storm should burst, 
Thou hast a refuge in the ““ Woods and Forests!” 


FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By R. Montgomery Martin.* 
PART FIRST. 


Tne historic scroll of nations is pregnan- 
with this remarkable truth—Political revot 
lutions have their origin in oppressive or un- 
equal taxation! ‘To illustrate the axiom by 
example would be superogatory; every 
page of past events is a lesson, and the 


* Author of “ Taxation of the British Empire.” 
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feelings of the present are a warning to fu- 
ture generations. It is singular, however, 
notwithstanding the obvious, and, indeed, 
indispensable utility of financial science, 
how little it is understood, or has been at- 
tended to, in England; particularly among 
a commercial people, naturally eager for 
gain, attached to liberty, and peculiarly 
tenacious of the rights of private property. 
The apathy of bygone years is now being 
superseded by an earnest desire to examine 
minutely this highly important branch of 
our social system, on the right adminis- 
tration of which the happiness or misery of 
a nation is so intimately dependent; con- 
sequently it is necessary that the public 
mind should be possessed of a clear, and, 
as far as possible, brief elucidation of facts, 
in order that a sound judgment may be 
formed on a subject interesting in the strong- 
est manner to the weal of every individual 
in a free state. 

Within the brief space necessarily allotted 
to an article in a periodical, it would be im- 
possible to demonstrate at one view the com- 
plicated nature of the British financial sys- 
tem. Happily, however, the subject is prop- 
erly divisible into several distinct branches, 
each of which, although forming a separate 
topic for consideration, becomes in the aggre- 
gate a sectional whole. 

In soliciting public attention to the fol- 
lowing series, the writer would beg it to be 
understood that no political principles are 
mixed up with his financial statements ; he 
is disposed to believe that whether Whig, 
Tory, or Radical be in the ascendant, an 
anxiety for the benefit of their common 


TaxaTion oF THE Unitep Kinepom 1n 1832; 


Articles Taxed, 


Malt and Hops 





Amount Levied. 


£.5,000,000 £.1,000,000 £.2,000,000 £.2,000,000 
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country is the predominant motive for ac- 
tion, and the slightest knowledge of human 
nature would impel to the belief that the 
rich can never derive the full benefit and 
enjoyment of wealth, so long as the mass of 
human beings, who are the main stay of 
that wealth, are siaking and perishing from 
want. To expose, therefore, the evils of 
the existing system of finance, and to pro- 
pound for consideration a better, because a 
juster system, is a benefit to the rich as well 
as to the poor, the immediate advantages 
being greater (while the permanent fruits 
are equal) to the former than to the latter ; 
and as regards the governing and the gov- 
erned, it must be equally obvious that, in 
the present pounds, shillings, and pence age, 
no party can long hope to hold the reins of 
authority but by the adoption and execu- 
tion of sound financial principles. 





Financial science may be divided into 
two great heads—Taxation and Expenpt- 
TURE ;—the first being the money, or 
money’s worth, paid by every individual in 
the state, according to the amount of his 
property, for the protection afforded him by 
Government ; and the second, the outlay of 
that money by the Executive in providing 
for personal security and private rights. 
The preliminary questions, then, on the 
first great head for consideration are—the 
amount of taxation, whence derived, and by 
whom paid. Reserving details and frac- 
tional devisions of sums paid into the Ex- 
chequer for subsequent pages, the following 
table will be sufficiently explicit for this 
prefatory part of the subject. 


WHENCE DERIVED, AND INCIDENCE THEREOF. 


Proportion paid by each Class. 
Rich,—2,500,000  Middle.—8,000,000  Poor.—14,000,000 





Sugar and Sweets 5,000,000 1,000,000 3,000, 1,000,000 
Gin and Whiskey 5,300,000 300,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 
Tea 3,300,000 500,000 1,800,000 1,000,000 
Tobacco 3,100,000 100,000 1,000,000 2,000,000 
Rum 1,600,000 200,000 800,000 600,000 
Brandy and Geneva 1,900,000 700,000 1,000,000 200,000 
Soap 1,100,000 100,000 500,000 500,000 
Wine 1,500,000 950,000 500,000 50,000 
House Tax 1,300,000 300,000 800,000 200,000 
Window Ditto 1,200,000 200,000 800,000 200,000 
Land Ditto 1,100,000 100,000 600,000 400,000 
Post Office Ditto 2,200,000 800,000 1,350,000 50,000 
Probate and Legacy Ditto 2,100,000 1,000,000 1,100,000 None. 
Licenses and Certificates 1,100,000 200,000 600,000 300,000 
Fire and Marine Insurances 1,000,000 400,000 600,000 None 
Law Stamps and Deeds 1,500,000 500,000 1,000,000 Ditto 
Timber 1,300,000 300,000 800,000 200,000 
Glass and Paper 1,200,000 200,000 900,000 100,000 
Servants, Dogs, Carriages, &c. 1,200,000 1,000,000 200,000 None. 
Coffee and Cocoa 600,000 100,000 300,000 200,000 
Bills of Exchange and Receipts 750,000 200,000 500,000 50,000 
Auctions and Bricks 600,000 100,000 300,000 200,000 
Stage Coaches and Post Horses 650,000 200,000 400,000 50,000 

Amount carried forward, 45,600,000 10,450,000 22,850,000 12,300,000 
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Proportion paid by each Class. 


Artieles Taxed. Amount Levied. Rich.—2,500,000 Middle.—8,000,000 Poor.—14,009, 00g 

Amount brought forward, 45,600,000 10,450,000 22,850,000 12,300,000 
Currants and other Fruits 600,000 200,000 350,000 50,000 
Newspapers and Advertisements 700,000 200,000 400,000 100,000 
Spices, Pepper, &c. 150,000 50,000 80,000 20,000 
Corn and Seeds 650,000 50,000 400,000 200,000 
Butter, Cheese, and Tallow 300,000 50,000 200,000 50,000 
Silks and gloves 000 100,000 100,000 None. 
Cotton and Wool 700,000 100,000 400,000 200,000 
Oils and Gums 100,000 30,000 60,000 10,000 
Crown Lands 400,000 100,000 250,000 50,000 
Bankers’ Notes and Comp. 100,000 30,000 60,000 10,000 
Starch and Painted Paper 100,000 50,000 50,000 None. 
Vinegar and Turpentine 100,000 20,000 60,000 20,000 
Coals exported, and per centage 100,000 30,000 70,000 None. 
Indigo, Furs, and Manufac. 100,000 40,600 50,000 10,000 
Drugs and Dye Stuffs 100,000 30,000 60,000 10,000 





Total Amount of Taxation 
and Incidence 


The first column of the foregoing table 
enumerates, collectively, the articles taxed ; 
the second shows the aggregate amount of 
money levied in 1832; and the third propor- 
tions the distribution of the same over the 
leading divisions of society*. 

The principal feature in this abstract is, 
that the greater part of 50,000,000/. a-year 
is levied on the articles or necessaries con- 
sumed by the people: hence it is obvious 
that the taxes are raised from the necessi- 
ties or comforts of the population, and not 
according to their means, but to their wants. 
Thus, the first sound principle of finance is 
departed from, which ordains that “nothing 
can be more just in theory, or more equita- 
ble in practice, than that every man should 
be taxed according to the amount of his pro- 
perty, and for the protection afforded him by 
Government.”—(Lord Althorp’s Speech in 
Parliament, 30th April, 1833.) 

The main principle proven, it follows that 
the system of finance now in use is unjust 
and oppressive, by reason of partial assess- 
ment; that it is destructive to commerce, 
and most specially adapted for the propaga- 
tion of vice, will be subsequently shown. 
Previous, however, to entering on an exam- 
ination of each item of the tax-list, it will be 
requisite to say a few words on the incidence 
of taxation, which some well-meaning per- 
sons have endeavoured to make a mystery of. 

Taxation, in its mode of payment, has 
been divided into direct and indirect,—the 
first meaning when paid, without any inter- 
vening party, into the hands of the Govern- 





* The rich are overrated in numbers and inci- 
dence. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the taxed articles which their servants consume 
should be placed to their account in the scale of 
incidence : those taxed articles are the produce of 
the servants’ wages, which they woud consunte, 
if artizans, in as much, probably in a greater, pro- 

rtion than they do as servants. The tax, for 
instance, paid by a maid-servant, of 2s. on her 
pound of tea, and 24d. on her pound of sugar, is 





not paid by her master ; it is paid out of her wages 
of labour. 





} £.50,000,000 £.11,530,000 £.25,440,000 £.13,030,000 


ment collector, as in the instance of the 
house and window taxes; the second when 
paid on a commodity purchased of a trader, 
who, having paid the government tax on the 
importation or manufacture of the commodi- 
ty, mixes up the tax with the price of the 
article sold, and charges it, with interest 
thereon, to the buyer,—for example, sugar 
and soap. Now, as efforts are being made 
to persuade the public that indirect is pre- 
terable to direct taxation, because the amount 
of money levied is CONCEALED from the payert, 
Jet us inquire what advantage can the public 
derive from being kept in the dark as to the 
amount of cash abstracted from their pockets, 
except on the maxim of our divine bard,— 
“ He that is robbed, not knowing what is stolen, 
Let him not know it, and he’s not robbed at all.” 
But the public are no longer in a state of 
blissful ignorance as to the objects taxed. 
A tradesman is called on by the taxman of his 
district for the quarter’s house and window 
tax: he pays it, and receives a receipt, and 
then proceeds to settle his quarter’s bill for 
groceries, &c.; and for every pound of tea 
he has used he pays 2s. 6d. tax; for every 
pound of sugar, 24d.; for every pound of 
coffee, 9d. or 6d.; and so on through the 
whole list of his family necessaries. Now, 
he knows full well that it is the same thing 
to him whether he pay the taxman at his 
door, or the grocer over the counter: in both 
cases the money is taken from him by the 
State or Government, with this addition,— 
that the grocer having previously paid the 
taxes on the sugar, tea, &c. to the whole- 
sale agent or broker, and the broker to the 
merchant, and the merchant to tlhe Govern- 
ment, each, in turn, require interest for the 
money and time thus expended, all of which 
falls on the tradesman who buys the groce- 
ries, in addition to the tax levied by the 
State: so that, in reality, the consumer of 
the goods pays more in indirect taxation than 
in direct, without even the comfort of know- 





t Vide Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1833. 
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ing that the difference does not go to swell 
the coffers of the Exchequer. On the whole, 
therefore, it will be seen that it matters little 
to the tradesman whether the taxman comes 
to his door and demands his money, or 
whether the grocer demands it from him 
when buying his sugar, or the publican on 
his pot of beer, or the chandler on his soap, 
or the newsman on his newspaper; and as 
no wise government can desire concealment, 
and, indeed, cannot ir. the present age prac- 


. tise it, direct or open taxation is far, very 


far, preferable to an indirect or hidden mode 
of extracting money from the pockets of the 
people, which none but pickpockets can 
honestly or conscientiously advocate. 

So far with regard to the payer of the 
tax; as respects the receiver thereof, the 
argument for direct taxation is equally con- 
clusive. It isan admitted axiom in finance 
that *‘ every tax ought to be so contrived as 
both to take out and keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as possible over and 
above what it brings to the public treasury*.” 
This is not the case with indirect taxation. 
Take, for instance, the article malt liquor, 
and observe the various modes in which it 
is assessed before it reaches the consumer. 

Ist. The land on which the barley and 
hops are grown is taxed. 

2nd. The quarter of barley is taxed 20s. 
8d. per quarter; and although a quarter of 
barley might be converted into a quarter of 
malt, free of expense, owing to the swelling 
which the grain undergoes in the process, 
yet the Excise regulations are so onerous, 
pernicious, and inquisitorial, that a quarter 
of barley at 20s., with 20s. 8d. tax, is nearly 
60s. cost before fit for the brewer. A near- 
ly similar remark is applicable to hops. 

3d, 4th, and 5ta. When the porter is 
brewed, the house in which it is prepared is 
taxed, as is also the house in which it is 
sold; but before it can be offered for sale 
another tax is levied on the seller, in the 
shape of a license. All these sums are paid 
by the mechanic who drinks the porter; but 
no more than half the tax paid goes into the 
coffers of the state, the remainder is an in- 
demnity to the barley-grower, the maltster, 
the house-lord, the hop-merchant, and the 
publican, for the trouble incurred and for 
the outlay of money, for which they exact, 
of course, interest. Thus indirect taxation 
is as disadvantageous to the receiver as to 
the payer. 

Little remains to be explained on the sub- 


ject of the incidence of taxation, the forego- 


ing detail of the porter-drinker explains the 
ultimate payer, viz. the consumer. It mat- 
ters nothing whether it be the consumer of 
a pot of ale, or a pound of sugar, or the 
tenant of a house, or the feeder on bullocks, 
sheep or grain, reared on land taxed, or the 





Adam Smith. 
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wearer of taxed goods, or the traveller in a 
taxed stage, or hackney-coach, omnibus, or 
cabriolet,—in each and all these cases the 
incidence of the tax is on the consumer or 
user of the article—no matter how casuists 
may endeavour to persuade us to the con- 
trary ; and of the whole amount of 50,000,- 
000/. direct and indirect taxes, not more 
than 5,000,000/. are openly and manfully de- 
manded of the people, while 45,000,000/. are 
secretly paid through circuitous routs into 
the Exchequer and its functionaries, and up- 
wards of 45,000,000/. are extracted from the 
consumers as indemnifications for money ex- 
pended, and irksomeness and interference in 
private and speculative mercantile pursuits. 
Thus the whole taxation, by the present 
system, is upwards of 100,000,000/. annually ! 

Enormous as is the sum of money levied 
in taxes, it is trifling in comparison to the 
evils attendant on the present system. It 
will be shown that a perfect barometric in- 
fluence is observable on taxed commodities, 
or, in other words, as taxation rises, con- 
sumption decreases, and vice versd: it is 
true, an absurd sophism (now almost ex- 
ploded) has been put forth, that taxes are 
like the superabundant moisture of the 
earth, raised by the sun (state) to descend 
again in healthy dew and invigorating 
showers; but, what would a banker, or 
merchant, say to a housebreaker, who, when 
detected carrying off his bags of money, 
would exclaim—* Don’t be alarmed, my 
good sir, you will be no loser ultimately ; 
the money will return to you in the form of 
different commodities, and in the way of 
business, and its diffusion will be a benefit 
to you.” It is more than doubtful whether 
such reasoning would satisfy the merchant. 
He would be apt to think that the purloiner 
of his cash had forgot the difference be- 
tween the personal pronouns meum and 
tuum. There is, however, another sophistry 
scarcely less flimsy than the preceding, 
namely, that a government with large civil 
and military establishments is a benefit to 
commerce and to the nation at large. Now, 
should we not be inclined to think a shop- 
keeper worthy of Bedlam who every morn- 
ing distributed money among his neighbours 
in order that they might purchase his goods 
during the day and thus extend his trade! 

It may be taken as an axiom in financial 
science, that taxation diminishes consump- 
tion and checks commerce in proportion to the 
amount levied. If the tax first levied be 
light, and the people prosperous and fond of 
the article, the check primarily given is 
transient; but if, as was Mr. Vansittart’s 
plan, the tax be further increased, consump- 
tion is sure to decrease, and every access of 
taxation drives down in an accelerated ratio 
the use of the article subjected to fiscal ra- 
pacity. 

To this cause, as will be subsequently 
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seen, we mainly owe the present declining 
state of England; and Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son, in his published corrected speech on 
taxation, (26th March, 1830,) indisputably 
proves that to the same cause was owing the 
decline of Holland, France, Spain, &c. 
The right hon. gentleman, in illustration of 
his argument, cited the case of Holland, 
which, during last century, was situated like 
England, emerged from heavy and expen- 
sive wars, and burthened with an enormous 
debt: from the foremost place among the 
nations and commerce of the world, its in- 
dustry and trade gradually but steadily de- 
clined, and by all writers (says Mr. Thom- 
son) who discussed the subject, the decline 
was accurately traced to one cause—oppres- 
sive taration! A commission was appoint- 
ed in the reign of William IV. (1751) to in- 
vestigate this important subject, and the 
following is an extract from the Report cited 
by Mr. Poulett Thomson :— 

“ The oppressive taxes which have, under 
various denominations, been imposed on 
trade must be placed at the head of all the 
causes that have co-operated to the preju- 
dice and discouragement of our commerce 
and manufactures; and it may justly be 
said that it can only be attributed to that, 
that the trade of this country has been 
diverted out of its channel, and transferred 
to our neighbours, and must daily be still 
more and more alienated unless the pro- 
gress thereof be stopped by some quick and 
effectual remedy.” 

Truly, indeed, may Mr. Thomson say that 
“ WE MUST SINK IN THE SCALE OF NATIONS,” 
if we pursue our present fiscal course; and 
that, if we refuse to remove or reduce the 
burthens of taxation, we force the capital, 
the skill, the ingenuity, which we have 
raised with so much care, to seek another 
field where they can put forth their powers 
unmolested and unimpeded, for the history 
of the world reads us a lesson not to be 
disdained. 

It may be as well, before entering on an 
examination of the separate items of taxa- 
tion in our terrific list, to show the progress 
of our burthens from the time of the Nor- 
man conquest to the present period :— 


Taxation of England from the Reign of Wil- 
liam I. to William III. 


Reigns. Taxation. 

William I. £.400,000 
William II. 350,000 
Henry I. 300,000 
Stephen 250,000 
Henry II. 2005000 
Richard I. 150,000 
John 100,000 
Henry III. 80,000 
Edward I. 150,000 
Edward IT. 100,000 
Edward III. 154,139 
Richard II. 130,000 
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Reigns. Taxation. 
Henry IV. £.100,000 
Henry V. 76,643 
Henry VI. 64,976 
Edward IV. 

Edward V. 100,000 
Richard III. 

Henry VII. 400,000 
Henry VIII. 800,000 
Edward VI. 400,000 
Mary 450,000 
Elizabeth 500,000 
James I. 600,000 
Charles I. 895,819 
Commonwealth 1,517,247 
Charles IT. 1,800,000 
James II. 2,000,000 
William III. 3,895,705 
Anne 5,691,803 


It will be seen from the foregoing list 
how moderately the people of England were 
taxed for several centuries; and it is wor- 
thy of observation that the money thus 
raised was on property, not on consumption 
of the necessaries of life: at first the mode 
of raising money was by escuage, which 
was levied on land held by knight-service, 
and by tallage in cities and boroughs, 
When money was wanted for wars, those 
who did not attend in person paid a subsidy, 
or aid, which was assessed by the justices 
itinerant. By Magna Charta, as renewed 
by Edward I., the king had a fifteenth of all 
goods, (quindecim partem omnium bonorum,) 
and taxers ard collectors were appointed by 
commission under the Great Seal for fixing 
the assessment on districts. In the reign of 
Charles I. the greatest subsidy ever yet 
levied was given in consequence of the 
petition of rights, and amounted to 4s. in 
the pound on land, 2s. 8d. in the pound on 
goods,—making three-fifteenths on the land, 
(or one-fifth of the rent,) and two-fifteenths 
on goods; stock on land was exempt. 
With the Commonwealth, however, arose 
what Dr. Johnson justly termed our “hate- 
ful excise ;” and no means were left untried 
to exact money from the country, as will be 
seen by the following abstract of sums 
raised in England from November 3d, 1640, 
to November 5th, 1659, a period of 19 
years :— 

Six subsidies, 50,0007. each £.300,000 
Poll money and assessments to dis- 

band troops 800,000 
Voluntary contributions to support 

the good cause against the 


Malignants 300,000 
Ditto for the relief of Irish Protes- 

tants 180,000 
Land-tax and appointments for the 

army 32,172,321 
Excise for sixteen years 8,000, 
Tonnage and poundage 7,600,000 
Duty on Coals 850,000 
Ditto on currants 51,000 


Amount carried forward, 50,253,321 
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50,253,321 
304,000 
608,400 

1,400,000 
312,000 
4,000 


850,000 


Amount brought forward, 


Postage of letters 

Weekly meal for six years 

Court of wards and feudal preroga- 
tives 

Wine licenses 

Vintners’ delinquency 

Offices sequestered for the public 
service 

Sequestration of the lends of bish- 
ops, deans, and inferior clergy for 


four years 3,528,632 
Tenths of all the clergy, and other 

exactions 1,600,000 
Sale of church-lands 10,035,663 


Fee-farm rents for twelve years 

Other rents belonging to the crown 
and principality of Wales 

Sale of crown lands and principali- 


2,963,176 
376,000 


ty of Wales 1,200,000 
Ditto of forest lands, &c. belonging 
to the king 656,000 


Sequestrations of estates of private 
individuals and compositions 


therewith 4,564,986 
Composition with Irish delinquents 1,000,000 
Sale of estates of English ditto 2,245,000 
Ditto of Irish lands 1,322,500 
Ransom of captives 102,000 


New River Water Company 


Total £83,333,678 

Besides raising these immense sums 
Cromwell left debts to be paid by his suc- 
cessor amounting to 2,474,290I. 

We now approach the reign of William 
III., when our financial system underwent 
agreat change. At the period of the revo- 
lution in 1688, the taxes then subsisting and 
their annual produce were— 


Ist—A subsidy on tonnage and 
poundage 
2d,—Temporary and hereditary ex- 


cise 


£.500,000 
666,383 
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3d,—Hearth money, or 2s, on every 
fire-place 200,000 
4th,—Post office 65,000 
5th,—Tax on wines and vinegars, 
temporary, for repairingthe navy 172,900 
6th,—Ditto on sugar a tobacco, 
ditto for ditto 65,000 
7th,—Ditto on French brandies, &c. 
ditto for ditto 93,700 
8th,—Ditto of 10s. a ton on wines, 
propriated to the Mint 298,873 
Total *£.2,061,856 


With this revenue James II. supported a 
standing army of 30,000 well-equipped 
troops, and an excellent fleet, consisting of 
nine first rates, eleven second ditto, thirty- 
nine third ditto, fourteen fourth ditto, two 
fifth, six sixth, three bombs, twenty-six fire 
ditto, six buoys, eight hulls, three ketches, 
twenty-eight smacks, and fourteen yachts, 
the whole numbering 173 sail, carrying 42,- 
003 sailors, and 6930 guns, furnished with 
every maritime store, of which the dock- 
yards and arsenals contained the greatest 
abundance. His civil list also was large, 
and the total expense to the nation of king, 
government, army, and navy was but 1,699,- 
3631., leaving an annual surplus of upwards 
of a quarter of a million for emergencies, 
while the people remained unburthened by 
any national debt.t 

On the accession of William III., the con- 
dition of this slightly-taxed country was 
soon altered: every scheme which fiscal 
ingenuity had tried in Holland for the rais- 
ing of money was practised in England ;— 
taxes were laid on land (at the rate of 3s. in 
the pound), on houses, on windows, on malt, 
on hops, on glass, on paper, soap, leather, 
candles, starch, bills and receipts, hackney- 
coaches, sweets and mead, salt, hawkers 
and pedlars, &c. &c. &c.; the branches of 





*There was also a local duty of 1s. 6d. a chaldron on coals, for the purpose of finishing St. Paul’s. 


t Taxes, National Debt, Parochial Assessments, Price of Wheat, &c. in Great Britain. 


Years. Taxes raised in National Debt. 


Parochial Assessments Aver. of Wheat Com. forCrimes Ratioof Mexican Coinage 
in England and 


per Statute in England Value for in Spanish 





Great Britain. Wales. Quarter. and Wales. 1.100 labour. Dollars. 
1618 £.2,000,000 None!!! 22-4 7 6,710,527 
1710 5,320, 50,000,000 600,000 49-4 7,874,322 
1720 ~ 5,620,000 54,272,000 800,000 32-10 9,745,878 
1730 5,545,000 47,705,100 600,000 32-5 9,906,0: 
1740 6,000,000 44,072,024 48-10 13,704,324 
1750 8,525,540 72,178,898 840,000 28-10 | No 12,441,048 
1760 7,025,000 88,341 ,268 32-5 data. 14,587,310 
1770 9,014,285 126,963,267 —_ 1,520,000 43-6 17,514,263 
1780 = 10,265,405 = 142,113,264 —- 1,900,000 35-8 18,863,688 
1790 = 16,815,895 228,231,228 + 2,000,000 41-4 162 24,004,589 
1795 18,506,045 300,000,000 —-2,300,000 72-11 162 24,583,431 
1800 =: 34,069,547 451,699,919 —- 3,000,000 = 110-5 J 164 18,685,674 
1085 50,555,190 549,137,068 4,267,963 87-1 4,605 143 —- 27,165,888 
1810 67,825,595 631,284,000 5,800,000 103-3 5,146 120 19,046,188 
1815 71,153,142 848,394,804 _—6,939,000 63-8 7,818 95 6,941,263 
1820 55,016,693 843,391,875 8,411,893 65-10 13,701 82 10,406,154 
1825 52,919,280 800,000,000 8,966,156 66-6 14,437 62 6,036,873 
1830 50,414,928 800,000,000 8,279,218 +=««G4-3-—S—«18,107 49 5,000,000 
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taxation previously existing were doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled within a few years ; 
—to two branches of excise, eight move 
were added,—to eight custom duties, eleven 
were added,—and to two branches of inland 
revenue, siz more added; the excise duties 
were pawned for three years for 500,000/. 
(thus was commenced the national debt ;) 
and, in fine, almost every tax which has 
bowed down this nation to the earth was first 
levied by William III. and his successor ; so 
that at the expiration of the first twelve 
years of the revolution the amount of pub- 
lic revenue, taxes, and loans, exacted by 
King William was 65,987,5661. 17s. 8d. 
sterling ; and by the close of Queen Anne’s 
reign, making in the whole twenty-six years, 
upwards of 150,000,000é. had been raised in 
taxes, besides the national debt left for pos- 
terity to liquidate! The mode in which our 
taxation has since progressed will be best 
seen by the preceding table, which demon- 
strates that in the course of the Jast century 
we had our taxes increased from 2,000,0001. 
to 50,000,000/., and our debt from 0 to 800,- 
000,000/. sterling! The necessary result 
of such conduct is seen in the augmentation 
of England’s poor-rates from 500,000/. to 
8,000,000/.; and in raising the price of 
wheat from 23s. to 64s. per quarter. So 
long as war lasted, and we had a monopoly 
of the trade of Europe, the effect of our 
enormous and unjust taxation was felt but 
in a slight degree ; moreover, 17,000,000/. 
a-year was raised on property; and the 
Exchequer loans may also be considered in 
the light of a property contribution. With 
the war those property loans and property 
taxes ceased, and the whole burthens of 
the state were thrown onthe industry of the 
country and the consumption of the people. 
A little foresight might have foreseen the 
inevitable consequences of such policy 
among a population subsisting, for the great- 
er part, from hand to mouth, on the profits 
of bodily labour; while that very population 
were becoming every day more keenly sen- 
sible of their physical wants, bv reason of 
increased mental knowledge. The melan- 
choly effects of the system have been most 
apparent in England, as will be seen by the 
taxes levied on England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland separately, according to a recent 
return, thus :— 

Area in Sq. Miles. No, Popula. 


Taxation. per head. 


England 50,520 13,486,675 £.40,301,280 60s. 
Wales 7,409 803,000 428,763 10s. 
Scotland 29,605 2,365,930 5,216,946 43s, 
Ireland 28,750 7,839,469 4,592,357 128. 





Total No. 116,274 24,495,074 £.50,548,346 


Hence it will be observed, that on an area 
of 116,274 square miles, with a population 
of 24,495,074, and a taxation of 50,548,3461., 
England, with half the area, and scarcely a 
moiety of the inhabitants, pays four-fifths of 
the government taxes, independent of 8,000,- 
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0001. poor-rates, 5,000,000/. a-year tithes, 
&c. &c.! 

In the table herewith annexed, Ireland is 
excluded from the taxation, and Scotland 
from the parochial assessments. The ratio 
of the value of labour is from the Green- 
wich Hospital returns; and the commit- 
ments for crime, it may be observed, are 
merely the assize commitments, which are 
rapidly increasing, 

The reader is requested to ponder well 
on the foregoing astounding facts until next 
month, when the consequences to the Brit- 
ish empire, attendant on the present baneful 
system of finance, will he amply developed 
for his investigation. 


MY TWO AUNTS. 


PuiLosoruers tell us that we know noth- 
ing but from its opposite ;—then I certainly 
knew my two aunts very perfectly, for 
greater opposites were never made since the 
formation of light and darkness; but they 
were both good creatures,—so are light and 
darkness both good things in their place, 
My two aunts, however, were not so appro- 
priately to be compared to light and dark- 
ness as to crumb and crust—the crumb and 
crust of a new loaf; the crumb of which is 
marvellously soft, and crust of which is ex- 
ceeding crisp, dry, and snappish. The one 
was my father’s sister, and the other was 
| mother’s; and very curiously it happen- 
ed that they were both named Bridget. To 
distinguish between them, we young folks 
used to call the quiet and easy one Aunt 
Bridget, and the bustling, worrying one 
Aunt Fidget. You never in the whole 
course of your life saw such a quiet, easy, 
comfortable creature as Aunt Bridget—she 
was not immensely large, but prodigiously 
fat. Her weight did not exceed twenty 
stone, or two-and-twenty at the utmost— 
hot weather made some little difference; 
but she might be called prodigiously fat, 
because she was all fat; I don’t think there 
was an ounce of lean in her whole composi- 
tion. She was so imperturbably good-na- 
tured, that I really do not believe that she 
ever was ina passion in the whole course 
of her life. Ihave no doubt that she had 
her troubles ; we all have troubles more or 
less, but Aunt Bridget did not like to trou- 
ble herself to complain. The greatest 
trouble that she endured was the alterna- 
tion of day and night—it was a trouble to 
her to go up stairs to bed, and it was a 
trouble to her to come down stairs to break- 
fast; but, when she was once in bed, she 
could sleep ten hours without dreaming, 
and when she was once up and seated in 
her comfortable arm-chair, by the fire-side, 
with her knitting apparatus in order, and a 
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nice, fat, flat, comfortable quarto volume on 
a small table at her side, the leaves of which 
volume she could turn over with her knit- 
ting needle, she was happy for the day—the 
grief of getting up was forgotten, and the 
trouble of going to bed was not anticipated. 
Knowing her aversion to moving, I was once 
saucy enough to recommend her to make 
two days into one, that she might not have 
the trouble of going up and down stairs so 
often. Anybody but Aunt Bridget would 
have boxed my ears for my impertinence, 
and would, in so doing, have served me 
rightly ; but she, good creature, took it all 
in good part, and said, “ Yes, my dear, it 
would save trouble, but I am afraid it would 
not be good for my health; I should not 
have exercise enough.” Aunt Bridget 
loved quiet, and she lived in the quietest 
place in the world. There is not a spot in 
the deserts of Arabia, or in the Frozen 
Ocean, to be for a moment compared for 
quietness with Hans Place— 
“The very houses seem asleep ;” 
and when the bawlers of milk, mackerel, 
dabs, and flounders, enter the placid pre- 
cincts of that place, they scream with a sub- 
dued violence, like the hautboy played with 
a piece of cotton in the bell. You might 
almost fancy that oval of building to be 
some mysterious egg on which the genius 
of silence had sat brooding ever since the 
creation of the world, or even before Chaos 
had combed its head and washed its face. 
There is in that place a silence that may be 
heard, a delicious stillness which the ear 
drinks in as greedily as the late Mr. Dando 
used to gulp oysters. It is said that when 
the inhabitants are all asleep, they can hear 
one another snore. Here dwelt my Aunt 
Bridget,—kindest of the kind, and quietest 
of the quiet. But goodnature is terribly 
imposed upon in this wicked world of ours ; 
and so it is with Aunt Bridget. Her poul- 
terer, I am sure, used to charge her at least 
ten per cent. more than any of the rest of 
his customers, because she never found 
fault, She was particularly fond of ducks, 
—very likely from a sympathy with their 
quiet style of locomotion ; but she disliked 
haggling about the price, and she abhorred 
the trouble of choosing them, so she ieft it 
tothe man’s conscience to send what he 
pleased, and to charge what he pleased. I 
declare that I have seen upon her table 
such withered, wizened, toad-like villains 
of half-starved ducks, that they looked as 
if they had died of the hooping-cough. And 
if ever I happened to say anything approach- 
ing to reproach of the poulterer, Aunt 
would always make the same reply—“I 
don’t like to be always finding fault.” It 
was the same with her wine as it was with 
her poultry—she used to fancy that she had 
port and sherry, but she never had anything 
ej than Pontac and Cape Madeira.— 
A2 
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There was one Juxury of female life which 
my Aunt never enjoyed—she never had the 
pleasure of scolding the maids, She once 
made the attempt, but it did not succeed. 
She had a splendid set of Sunday crockery, 
done in blue and gold, and by the careless- 
ness of one of her maids the whole service 
was smashed at one fell swoop. “Now 
that is too bad,” said my aunt; “I really 
will tell her of it,” So I was in hopes of 
seeing Aunt Bridget in a passion, which 
would have been as rare a sight as an 
American aloe in blossom. She rang the 
bell with most heroic vigour and with an 
expression of almost a determination to say 
something very severe to Betty, when she 
should make her appearance. Indeed if 
the bell-pull had been Betty, she might 
have heard half the first sentence of a ter- 
rible scolding ; but before Betty could an- 
swer the summons of the bell, my aunt was 
as cool as a turbot at a tavern dinner. 
“ Betty,” said she, “are they all broke ?”— 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Betty.—“ How came 
you to break them ?” said my aunt.—* They 
slipped off the tray, ma’am,” replied Betty. 
— “Well, then, be more careful another 
time,” said my aunt.—* Yes, ma’am,” said 
Betty. Next morning another set was or- 
dered. This was not the first, second, or 
third time that my aunt’s crockery had come 
to an untimely end. My aunt’s maids had 
a rare place in her service. They had high 
life below stairs in perfection ; people used 
to wonder that she did not see how she was 
imposed upon; bless her old heart! she 
never liked to see what she did not like to 
see, and so long as she could be quiet she 
was happy. She was a living emblem of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

But my Aunt Fidget was quite another 
thing. She only resembled my Aunt Bridget 
in one particular, that is, she had not an 
ounce of lean about her, but then she had 
no fat neither—she was all skin and bone; I 
cannot say for a certainty, but I really be- 
lieve that she had no marrow in her bones; 
she was as light as a feather, as dry as a 
stick, and, had it not been for her pattens, 
she must have been blown away in windy 
weather. As for quiet, she knew not the 
meaning of the word ; she was flying about 
from morning till night, like a faggot in fits, 
and finding fault with everybody and every- 
thing. Her tongue and her toes had no sin- 
ecures. Had she weighed as many pounds 
as my Aunt Bridget weighed stones, she 
would have worn out half-a-dozen pair of 
shoes ina week. I don’t believe that Aunt 
Bridget ever saw the inside of her kitchen, 
or that she knew exactly where it was; but 
Aunt Fidget was in all parts of the house 
at once—she saw ‘everything, heard every- 
thing, remembered everything, and scolded 
about everything. She was not to be im- 
posed upon, either by servants or trades- 
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people. She kept a sharp look-out upon 
them all—she knew when and where to go 
to market. Keen was her eye for the turn 
of the scale, and she took pretty good care 
that the butcher should not dab his mutton- 
chops too hastily in the scale-making mo- 
mentum tell for weight. I cannot think 
what she wanted with meat, for she looked 
as if she ate nothing but raspings, and drank 
nothing but vinegar. Her love of justice in 
the matter of purchasing was so great, that 
when her fishmonger sent her home a pen- 
nyworth of sprats, she sent one back to be 
changed because it had but one eye. She 
had such a strict inventory of all her goods 
and chattels, that if any one plundered her 
of a pin, she was sure to find it out. She 
would miss a pea out of a peck, and she 
once kept her establishment up half the night 
to hunt about for a bit of cheese that was 
missing,—it was at last found in the mouse- 
trap. “You extravagant minx,” said she to 
thé maid, “here is cheese enough to bait 
three mouse-traps ;” and she nearly had her 
fingers snapt off in her haste to rescue the 
cheese from its prison. I used not to dine 
with my Aunt Fidget so often as with my 
Aunt Bridget, for my Aunt Fidget worried 
my very life out with the history of every arti- 
cle that was brought to table. She made me 
undergo the narration of all that she had said, 
and all that the butcher or the poulterer had 
said concerning the purchase of the provi- 
sion; and she used always to tell me what 
was the price of mutton when her mother 
was a girl—twopence a pound for the com- 
mon pieces, and twopence-halfpenny for the 
prime pieces. Moreover, she always enter- 
tained me with an account of all her trou- 
bles, and with the sins and iniquities of her 
abominable servants, whom she generally 
changed once a month. Indeed, had I been 
inclined to indulge her with more of my 
company, I could not always manage to find 
her residence, for she was moving about 
from place to place, so that it was like play- 
ing a game at hunt-the-slipper to endeavour 
to find her. She once’ actually threatened 
to leave London altogether, if she could not 
find some more agrgeable residence than 
hitherto it had been gr lot to meet with. 
But there was one evil if#my Aunt Fidget’s 
behaviour which mperenge more than 
anything else; she was alw xpectin 

that I should join her in abdsiing y placid 
Aunt Bridget. Aunt Bridget’s style of 
housekeeping was not, perhaps, quite the 
pink of perfection, but it was not for me to 
find fault with it; and if she did sit still all 
day, she never found fault with those who 
did not; she never said anything evil of any 
of her neighbours. Aunt Fidget might be 
flying about all day like a witch upon a 
broomstick ; but Aunt Bridget made no re- 
marks on it; she lether fly. The very sight 
of Aunt Fidget was enough to put one out 
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of breath—she whisked about from place to 
place at such a rapid rate, always talking at 
the rate of nineteen tothe dozen. We boys 
used to say of her that she never sat long 
enough in a chair to warm the cover. But 
she is gone—requiescat in pace; and that 
is more than ever she did in her lifetime. 


SEASONABLE DITTIES.—NO. III. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 
THE LAST SUMMER BONNET.—A NOVEMBER PASTORAL. 


’T 1s the last summer bonnet, 
The worse for the wear ; 
The feathers upon it 
Are dimm’d by sea air: 
Gay places it went to, 
But lingers at last, 
A faded memento 
Of sunny days past. 


The prejudice still is 
For poets to moan, 
When roses and lilies 
Are going and gone : 
But Fashion her sonnet 
Would rather compose 
On summer’s last bonnet, 
Than summer’s last rose ! 


Though dreary November 
Has darken’d the sky, 

You still must remember 
That day in July, 

When, after much roaming, 
To Carson’s we went 

For something becoming 
To take into Kent. 


You, long undecided 
What bonnet to choose, 
At length chose, as I did, 
The sweetest of blues : 
Yours now serves to show, dear, 
How fairest things fade ; 
And I long ago, dear, 
Gave mine to my maid. 


Oh, pause for a minute, 
Ere yours is resign’d ; 
Philosophy in it 
A moral may find : 
To past scenes I’m hurried,— 
That relic revives 
The beaux that we worried 
Half out of their lives. 


*T was worn at all places 
Of public resort ; 

At Hogsnorton races, 
So famous for sport ; 

That day, when the Captain 
Would after us jog, 

And thought us entrapt in 
His basket of prog ! 
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He gave me a sandwich, 
And not being check’d, 
He offered a hand—which 
I chose to reject ! 
And then you were teased with 
The gentleman’s heart, 
Because you seem’d pleased with 
His gooseberry tart! 


?T'was worn at the ladies’ 
Toxopholite féte, 

(That sharp-shooting trade is 
A thing that I hate ; 

Their market they mar, who 
Attempt, for a prize, 

To shoot with an arfow, 
Instead of their eyes.) 


And don’t that excursion 
By water forget ; 

Sure, summer diversion 
Was never so wet ! 

To sit there and shiver, 
And hear the wind blow, 

The rain, and the river, 
Above, and below! 


But hang the last bonnet— 
What is it to us, 
That we should muse on it, 
And moralise thus ? 
A truce to reflecting ; 
To Carson’s we’ll go, 
Intent on selecting 
A winter chapeau. 


Then let Betty take it, 
For Betty likes blue ; 
And Betty can make it 
Look better than new : 
In taste Betty’s fellow 
Was never yet seen ; 
She’ll line it with yellow, 
And trim it with green! 


THE RUINED LAIRD. 


Tue day fixed for the sale of Aberfoy at 
length dawned. Mrs. Greme had been 
gradually sinking under the blow which the 
loss of her young sons had inflicted. More 
feeble, more stupified than ever, she passed 
the greater part of her time in bed, weeping 
alike from weariness and grief. As little 
Jeanie stole down stairs that morning to her 
usual humble household tasks, her father’s 
voice called her; it was unusually early for 
any one but herself to be stirring, and she 
turned, startled, to the door of the room 
whence the voice proceeded. Greme of 
Aberfoy called again, harshly and passion- 
ately; and the little girl hurriedly pushed 
back the half-open door, and stood waiting 
his further commands. 

“Ts yere mother up ?” demanded he. 

A negative was pronounced in a low, 
timid voice. 
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“ Does she mind what day this is, my lass ?” 

One of the strange and unaccountable 
inflections which Jeanie had latterly observ- 
ed in her father’s voice, caused her sudden- 
ly to lift the long black eyelashes which 
shadowed her meek eyes, (eyes whose 
colour or expression few could tell, so con- 
stantly were they fixed on the ground,) and 
look in that father’s face. A chill passed 
over her heart as she did so. Greme of 
Aberfoy sat by a little oak table on which 
stood a flask of whiskey and a tumbler ; 
his elbow leaned on the table, and his hand 
was thrust through his thick grizzled hair. 
Jeanie remembered that so he had sat the 
night before, and it struck her that her 
father had not been to bed at all. 

“T am afraid, Sir—” she began, but she 
was interrupted. 

“ What are ye afraid of? What—what? 
But girls and women are aye shrinking and 
fearing what’s to come. I dare say now 
yere mother’s afraid; but I’m not. Ive 
just watched quietly for the day, and it’s 
come at last, and I am not afraid to face it. 
Nae donbt ye’re afraid; but Douglas and 
merry Malcom, ye’d no have seen dread in 
their eyes this day. Weel, weel, it’s all 
right that Heaven sends; and they’re gone 
first who should have stayed last; and may 
be, when we’re far away, the sound of their 
voices ’ill no ring round me from the hill, 
nor glimpses of their winsome, gleeful faces 
shoot across my path;—puir laddies, puir 
laddies! I'll stand the day better without 
them.” 

“Father! dear father!” said the weeping 
girl, “I’m not afraid of bearing my share of 
anything my mother and you must bear. I 
was only afraid you had not been in bed last 
night, or rested any way.” 

“Rested!” the tone in which the word 
was spoken thrilled through Jeanie’s heart ; 
and as her father turned his flushed counte- 
nance and bloodshot eyes full upon her, she 
shrank instinctively from the glare of intoxi- 
cation visible in his gaze. 

“Do you want my mother, Sir?” inquir- 
ed she, after a pause. 

“"Deed, then, ye’ve said it; it was for 
that I called ye, and no’ to hear that ye 
were atraid of anything. Go to yere mo- 
ther; bid her make haste, and dress’ brawly: 
she’s fond cf a gay shawl and grand _cloth- 
ing; Jet her take this opportunity, for I’m 
thinking it ’ill be long before she sees as 
much guid company again as “ill be gather- 
ed here to-day.” 

Jeanie paused one moment longer; her 
father’s manner was so strange and unnatu- 
ral, and the desire to comfort and quiet him 
so strong, that she did what, uninvited, she 
had never done before,—she stole up to his 
chair, and, with a beating heart, she kissed 
his fevered cheek ;—as she did so, it seemed 
to her that her lips were pressed on heated 
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iron ; and she shrank away, doubting wheth- 
er her unreturned caress were even felt by 
the object of her affection. At length he 
suddenly turned, and, in a harsh, grating tone, 
exclaimed— 

“See, now; what are ye waiting for? 
Are ye afraid to move from the room? The 
house is ours, lassie;—the house is ours 
yet ;—a day must go by before ye’ll meet 
strangers in bonny Aberfoy. Go!” and he 
struck the oaken table with passionate 
vehemence, as he pronounced the last word. 

Silently, sorrowfully, the little girl with- 
drew, to impress on her indolent and mise- 
rable mother the necessity of being, accord- 
ing to Aberfoy’s favourite expression, “up 
and doing ;” and silently and sorrowfully, 
after wrapping Mrs. Greme in the amazing 
quantity of shawls her chilly habits render- 
ed indispensable, and seeing her comfortably 
laid on the sofa in the sitting-room, she 
again sought her father in the vain hope of 
persuading him to take some _ breakfast. 
He had fallen into a heavy sleep, and the 
hand that Jeanie took hung in all the nerve- 
lessness of intoxication over the arm of his 
easy chair. Content to be allowed to watch 
him, she sat down on a little stool opposite ; 
nor did she stir during the next two hours, 
except when the mid-day sun sent its beams 
full on the broad forehead and handsome, 
haggard features of the sleeping man. She 
rose and gently let down the window curtain, 
after which she resumed her position: and 
a beautiful picture might have been made 
from that scene ;—the prostrated strength 
of Aberfoy’s muscular figure as he lay in 
the stupor of drunken rest,—and the wild 
watchfulness of Jeanie’s dark grey eyes,— 
her parted ijips,—her graceful childish figure, 
as she sat, ready to start, like the deer from 
its bed of fern, or the bird from its lonely 
spray, at the first sound which should reach 
her ear. 

A strange and loud voice in the hall 
below broke Aberfoy’s slumber; he opened 
his eyes and looked anxiously round him; 
the flush was gone from his cheek, and a 
deadly and sallow paleness had succeeded. 

“Jeanie,” said he, as his glance fell on 
his child, “there’ll be some one come whose 
voice 

The door was flung open before the 
sentence could be completed, and the bare- 
footed Highland servant-girl announced 
Mr. M‘Rob, Sir Douglas Greme’s factor. 
A few words explained his visit; Sir Doug- 
las had at length decided that Aberfoy 
should not pass into the hands of strangers. 
The purchase-money was ready—was paid 
—papers were signed—and Greme had no 
longer a foot of ground he could call his 
own—was no longer Greme of Aberfoy! 

“There'll be no sale, father,” said Jeanie. 
But she was unheard. That evening Jeanie 
wandered out alone to gaze upon the scenes 








of her infancy, from which she was to de- 
part, never again to return. There was 
not a spot on the purple heather, nor a 
clump of mingled fir and larch, nor a glimpse 
of Ben Cruach’s blue stream, that was not 
dear and familiar to her eyes. Here she 
had watched her brothers from a distance, 
when they decided that she was not strong 
or active enough to follow them farther; 
—there she had sat reading in the sunshine 
or singing the wild and beautiful ballads of 
her country, till roused by the report of her 
father’s gun, or the sudden presence of one 
of his dogs; and at one particular place, 
where the stream ran narrow as a silver 
thread between its banks, she remembered 
(and the memory of that one act of kindness 
was stronger than all beside) that Douglas 
and Malcolm had looked back and pitied 
her as she sat wistfully gazing after them, 
and had returned to carry her through the 
water. As she thought of that happy day, 
the handsome face and form of young 
Douglas, and the blue sparkling eyes of 
“Merry Malcolm,” rose before her; she 
paused, overcome with the images she her- 
self had conjured up; and, sitting down on 
the banks of the stream, she hid her head in 
her hands, and, rocked herself backwards 
and forwards, repeating passionately from 
time to time, “Oh, brothers! brothers!” 
There was little eloquence in that one 
word, but it went to the heart of one 
who overheard the exclamation, telling of 
much loneliness and suffering—of affections 
choked back to wither—and a dreariness of 
heart unnatural in a child. 

“Jeanie!” said a gentle voice; and a 
gentle arm wound itself round the slender 
waist of the sorrowing little girl. “ Jeanie, 
could you love me 2” 

Jeanie looked up, and beheld the coun- 
tenance of unutterable sweetness that had 
bewitched her uncle Douglas—the counte- 
nance of the bright Italian. Tears swam 
in those large black eyes, and her soft lips 
just touched the child’s forehead as she 
asked the question. Whatever might have 
been her faults or her vices, whatever might 
have been the part she had taken in the 
mysterious quarrel between Sir Douglas 
and his nephew on her account, still she 
was a mother, a young and happy mother, 
and her heart melted to the desolate child, 
who, with two parents living, yet led such 
an orphan life. “Could you love me?” 
repeated she; and Jeanie, unused to ten- 
derness, replied weeping in the affirmative. 
On the heather bank, by Ben Cruach’s wa- 
ter, Antonia Douglas sat down, and poured 
forth, in broken English, rapid sentences of 
consolation and endearment, till Jeanie’s 
surprise fairly mastered her sorrow. No 
one before had ever seemed to care whether 
she smiled or sighed—-no one had ever no- 
ticed her existence—it seemed to her as if 
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she had fallen asleep, and that the spirit of 
her dreams wore that angelic face so anx- 
jously bending over her; but when Anto- 
nia explained that she was the lady of the 
castle, and asked her whether she would 
not accompany her thither, Jeanie’s counte- 
nance changed to a look of sorrowful indig- 
nation. 

“ My uncle Douglas has nigh broken my 
father’s heart,” replied she, “and I have no 
wish to look upon him.” Antonia paused. 

“But he may wish to look on you—and 
perhaps—no, not perhaps—-but certainly, 

our going will do your father good. Sir 

uglas is angry now, but he will only be 

sorry when he sees your little pale melan- 
choly face. 

Jeanie was easily persuaded. She took 
the proffered hand of the lovely Italian, and 
wound with her through the trackless heath- 
er towards the grey turrets of Graeme Cas- 
tle. Before introducing her into the pres- 
ence of Sir Douglas, Antonia took her into 
her own dressing room, carefully smoothed 
the long brown hair which hung in disor- 
dered waves on her shoulders, and, after a 
moment’s thought, bound them with a tar- 
tan riband—the clan tartan, so disapproved 
of by the Creole widow. 

Lady Douglas gently opened the door of 
the room where the master of the castle was 
seated, detaling many a feat of strength or 
tale of wonder to his idolized boy. His 
countenance, as he looked up, wore a per- 
plexed and even displeased expression ; 
and there were few who did not dread Sir 
Douglas’s displeasure ; but Antonia knew 
her power. There she stood with her bright 
bewitching smile and petitioning eyes fixed 
full on her husband’s face, waiting to be 
questioned respecting the pale, sad child by 
her side, whose mournful features and coarse 
dark blue dress contrasted alike with the 
magnificence of the castle and the animated 
beauty of its mistress. The question, how- 
ever, was anticipated. The moment Jeanie 
cast her eyes on Antonia’s child, the strong 
and remarkable resemblance to her lost 
brother smote on her heart, and, with a 
gasping sob, she exclaimed “ Douglas!” 

“Father,” said the heir of Castle Greme, 
“who is that sorrowful little girl with such 
long hair ; and why does she call me Doug- 
las when I do not know her ?” 

“T do not call you,” replied the weeping 
child. “I call Douglas,— our Douglas,— 
who never will hear or answer me again! 
Oh, brothers! brothers!” 

“Twill be your brother—J will be your 
other Douglas,” exclaimed the young 
Greme, all the warmth of childhood, and 
perhaps of his mother’s disposition, kindling 
in his eyes; and as he spoke, he started 
from his seat by his father’s side, and came 
to kiss away the tears which flowed fast 
from Jeanie’a eyes. Antonia advanced to 
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Sir Douglas ; her dropping curls of glossy 
black touched his bald fine vntich and 
her breath was warm on his cheek, before 
even she ventured to murmur a petition in 
behalf of Aberfoy’s daughter. Sir Douglas 
seemed wroth, and a long and animated 
discussion ensued ; in wnich, as far as the 
children could understand, the Italian urged 
the gift of Aberfoy to his disgraced nephew, 
as an act of generosity worthy her hus- 
band’s heart. Her last words, low, tremu- 
lous, and spoken with a foreign accent, but 
distinct as a bell in the evening air, were 
heard and understood by both. 

“You might pity him now—and help him 
now. Think, if it had been our boy who 
slept in that water, not to wake ; he has only 
this one left; he is so changed; it shall be 
an atonement to Heaven for all those angry 
words ; do, dear Sir Douglas--dear friend, do!” 

There was something inexpressibly melt- 
ing in those slow, clear Italian tones, and 
her mode of expression. Sir Douglas call- 
ed the little girl to him, end gazed atten- 
tively at her. 

“Ye’re not like your mother,” said he, 
“and ye may thank Heaven for it, though 
she was bonny enough when she cam here 
first. Ye’re like your father; and though 
there’s one thing I never can forgive—no, 
not even if he were dead and gone instead 
of the puir laddies I remember so merry 
here—yet something I will do for Antonia’s 
sake, ay! and for auld lang syne. Here is 
a tocher for ye, and whan ye marry far 
away, ye’ll think of yere granduncle, though 
ye never saw him but once.” 

Jeanie took the proffered paper from Sir 
Douglas Greme’s hand, and murmured her 
meek thanks, though she scarcely compre- 
hended more of his words than that they 
were spoken with emotion, and that he 
never would forgive her father. 

When Greme of Aberfoy saw his uncle’s 
gift to Jeanie, (which was a dower of a 
thousand pounds,) he was tempted to tear 
the paper to atoms; but he calmed himself; 
he had little right to deprive his child of any 
portion of Fortune’s favours, who, by his 
own imprudence, had made her all but a 
beggar; only, as he returned the deed to 
her possession, he could not resist a bitter 
ejaculation against Sir Douglas, and some- 
thing he murmured of “ profligate” and 
“wily,” coupled with Antonia’s name, 
thongh even that he subsequently softened 
with— “Weel, weel, she meant it kindly to 
me, and kindly to the lassie ; false and bad 
though she be, the temptress, with her daz- 
zling eyes and her singing voice, I mind her 
laugh and the touch of her hand as if it 
were yesterday!” And a softened expres- 
sion stole over his brow, as, with a heavy 
sigh, he looked out towards the castle, 
whose outline was darkening and fading on 
the evening sky. 
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The night of that memorable interview 
was one of distress and confusion. Mrs. 
Greme was seized with violent spasms, 
and the doctor, who had been sent for thirty 
miles, and arrived about the middle of the 
next day, pronounced her in great and im- 
mediate danger. Sorrow and alarm had 
done their work, She who had seemed to 
feel so little was dying of grief and vexa- 
tion, and the last tie that remained to Aber- 
foy, with the exception of his neglected 
daughter, was to be severed from him. For 
some days she appeared to rally, and it was 
during this season of temporary hope that 
Mr. Greme received the following note 
from his sickly sister Nanny. 

“ Dear brother,—I have received news of 
all your misfortunes, and have prayed hear- 
tily that your burden may be made easy to 
bear, by the Almighty and All-merciful. I 
say nothing of what is past, (for what could 
I say that would carry consolation with it ?) 
but let me speak for the future, dear Mal- 
colm. WhenI was a sickly, crippled ob- 
ject, and you were full of youth and hope, 
you curtailed your comforts, and gave up 
your amusements, to contribute to mine; 
now, your day is overcast and darkened, and 
Jam better and happier, and (thanks to the 
care you took to secure my annuity) living 
at my ease, There is but one thing want- 
ing, my dear brother: I am alone. If you, 
and your beautiful wife, and dear little girl, 
would come and share with me the quiet 
little home which, for fifteen years, I have 
occupied at Bath, I should fee] happier than 
I have ever done since I last saw your face. 
We might all make one family; and I 
would do what I could to show how cheer- 
fully one may live, though exiled from Ab- 
erfoy. “ Your sister, Nanny.” 

When this letter was read to Mrs. Greme, 
a sickly smile passed over her counte- 
nance as she heard the compliment to her 
own beauty, which was paid by the poor 
creature who, for fifteen years, had never 
seen the Creole widow, nor dreamed, little 
altered as she herself was, of the ravages 
time and circumstances had made in the 
loveliness of Malcolm Greme’s bride. 

“Let us set out immediately, Aberfoy,” 
murmured she ; and she raised herself from 
the pillow with something like hope brigh- 
tening her eye. Alas! the settled depar- 
ture was delayed to give time for her fune- 
ral; and her naturally kind-hearted husband 
forgot alike her fau'ts and her follies, as he 
gazed on the grave which shrouded her for 
ever from his sight. 

“Jeanie,” said he, as they sat alone in 
the twilight that first lonely evening ; “Jea- 
nie, my lassie, I have nothing left in this 
world but you.” And Jeanie felt, in this 
first notice of her, that her father’s spirit and 
heart were alike broken. 

Years passed away; and Greme of Aber- 





foy, his crooked and sickly sister, and little 
Jeanie, continued to live together, and make. 
as Nanny expressed it, “a common purse,” 
To the two latter, their existence séemed a 
very happy one; and if poor Nanny idolized 
the gentle and beautiful child of her broth- 
er’s house, Jeanie did not love her aunt the 
less. Her mother’s face had never seemed 
so fair to her as the commonplace features 
of her father’s sister; for never had they 
beamed with so much strong and true affec- 
tion when gazing on her own. But with 
Aberfoy the sunshine of life was over. 
Pining for the blue hills and torrent-streams 
of his own beloved land,—cramped for want 
of the wholesome exercise which his accus- 
tomed sports had obliged him to take,—sick 
at heart and relaxed in limb,—the once 
sturdy Greme dawdled from place to place, 
believing (and perhaps with some truth) that 
the air he breathed, so different from the 
bracing winds that whistled down Ben 
Cruach, was gradually enfeebling his frame 
and infecting his lungs. His great, almost 
his only pleasure, was to hear his daughter 
and sister sing together, or alternately, the 
oldest of the Scotch ballads. To these he 
could have listened for hours, closing his 
eyes, and dreaming himself back again 
where he had spent his youth. Nor was it 
only to her father’s ear that the voice of 
Jeanie Greme sounded sweet. From the 
few tea-tables to which her aunt had in- 
troduced her, by way of society, Jeanie’s 
beauty and Jeanie’s singing had been echo- 
ed to wider circles: she began to be a little 
star at Bath—valued, perhaps, the more that 
it was so seldom she was permitted to shine. 
Aberfoy could never be persuaded to mingle 
in the set which habit had rendered agree- 
able, and almost necessary, to his sister 
Nanny; and he was continually taking um- 
brage at something which had been said to 
his daughter, in which his watchful pride 
discovered contempt or cold curiosity ; or, 
in a fit of hypochondriac selfishness, insist- 
ing on her remaining to cheer him through 
the long melancholy evenings at home. At 
such times the unchanging sweetness of his 
child would strike him, and he would bestow 
a few words of gloomy tenderness which 
more than repaid her for the sacrifice of her 
own wishes. Many of the young men ad- 
mired and flattered Aberfoy’s daughter, and, 
at length, the usual fate of woman became 
hers,—she loved ! 

It was in the midst of one of her favourite 
songs that she suddenly encountered the 
gaze of those shadowy eyes whose glances 
henceforward were to make the darkness or 
sunshine of her life. Without being con- 
scious of it, a vague hope of seeing him 
again gave a new interest to the evenings 
she spent from home; and every evening 
that she did so spend, she was sure to meet 
that earnest gaze the moment her light hand 
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ran over the prelude to her song. Jeanie 
felt as if a spell had been cast over her. 
Those piercing blue eyes, with their long 
black lashes, haunted her sleep, and she 
started and wondered to find herself alone; 
—they rose before her when her lips parted 
to breathe her evening prayer, and the sin of 
such wandering thoughts made her clasp 
her hands more strongly, and speak the 
words more hurriedly, that she might by 
those means recover her self-possession. 
Every chord she struck, when her father bid 
her sing to him, brought the young stran- 
r’s form before her ; and even when gaz- 
ing on that father’s face, and thinkin of the 
days of her childhood, a shadow would seem 
to rise and bring, not the bright stream by 
Ben Cruach’s side, nor the familiar scenes 
of those stormy days, but the little drawing- 
room in Bath, and the handsome brow and 
earnest look of the unknown object of her 
thoughts. Jeanie was timid and reserved, 
as might naturally be expected from one 
whose life had begun in so much loneli- 
ness: it never entered her mind that, by 
asking any one of her aunt Nanny’s ac- 
quaintance, she might learn, at least, the 
name of this young gentleman who was so 
fond either of music or of herself; but she 
continued secretly and silently to wonder 
and muse, till one evening, as she drew on 
her gloves and prepared to leave her seat at 
the piano, the young stranger approached, 
and, in a courteous, but familiar tone, re- 
quested her to sing “ Allan Water” to grati- 
fy him. Startled at finding herself thus sud- 
denly addressed, and sad at the memory of 
her once favourite “Allan Water,” which 
now did but remind her of her brother’s fate, 
Jeanie looked up in his face without reply- 
ing. The young man smiled and sighed. 
“You recollect many things, Jeanie ; but 
Iam not one of them. You look now as 
you looked the day my mother brought you 
from Aberfoy to the Castle,—so sad,—so 
startled. Cousins should not need an intro- 
duction to one another ;—look up and smile !” 
_“Douglas—Douglas Greme !” faintly ar- 
ticulated Aberfoy’s bewildered daughter. 
“The same. I have come to Bath on 
purpose to see you. I learned from old 
Allan the keeper where your father went 
after—— but we will not talk of that now. 
I have been in Italy, among my mother’s 
relations, for the last two years, hearing 
much music, but none so sweet to me as 
one of those dear old ballads; and seeing 
much beauty, but none like that my boy- 
hood remembered, and my heart recognized. 
And now, may I come and see you? or 
does your father still bear in mind those 
unhappy differences r 
“Tt was not my father,” interrupted Jeanie, 
suddenly roused from the stupor into which 





Sir Douglas and his nephew—“ I arn sure,— 
that is, I think,”—added she, blushing at her 
own vehemence, “that he will be glad to 
receive you.” 

“Well,” said young Douglas, “I will de- 
pend on your hope; and who knows but, 
before I leave Bath, I may make all friends 
here and in Scotland? I ama very spoiled 
child,” added he, again smiling, “ and I will 
make my father bribe me to come back to 
him.” 

Jeanie’s wish might have been “ father to 
the thought ” that Douglas Greme would 
be a welcome visiter in her home; but her 
prophecy certainly was not verified. With 
gloomy sullenness Aberfoy gazed on the 
cheerful, handsome lad, who stood in his 
own sons’ place, and rebutted all attempts 
to please him. Sometimes, too, a word or a 
tone that reminded him of his boys, or the 
mention of people and places in that spot 
he had once called his own, wrung from him 
bitter ejaculations, ill calculated to concili- 
ate either Sir Douglas or young Greme. 
At length, when the latter found that his 
presence made Aberfoy always gloomy, 
generally bitter, and sometimes actually sav- 
age, he ceased to come, save at rare inter- 
vals, to the house; and trusted to meeting 
Jeanie at little parties, orin her rambles 
with Aunt Nanny, who was delighted to en- 
courage the friendship and affection between 
the two cousins. 

One evening, one summer’s evening, the 
cousins sat together on a rustic bench ina 
garden. (Where Aunt Nanny was, I know 
not, but it is certain she was not with them.) 
They talked of old days, for it was seldom, 
very seldom, they trusted themselves to 
speak of the future; and Jeanie had been 
eloquently describing the loneliness of her 
unloved childhood, and the misery of those 
early years, when suddenly Douglas Greme 
snatched her to his heart, and while he cov- 
ered brow, cheek, and lips with kisses, he 
exclaimed, “But you shall never be lonely 
any more, Jeanie; never, never?” They 
were interrupted, or perhaps he might have 
said more, (though he certainly did not seem 
to intend it ;) but little as he had said, and 
vague as that little was, timid and meek as 
Jeanie was justly accounted, and unaccus- 
tomed as she was to lover’s language, it is 
certain that she thus construg@#the sentence 
which had been spoken by hr cousin, as for 
the fiftieth time she hid her face in her 
hands and blushed over the memory of his 
kisses. ‘He loves me—he will marry me— 
T am never to be lonely again!” It was, 
then, a proposal,—a very conceited one cer- 
tainly, since it breathed no doubt of the lady’s 
acceptarce,—but still a proposal ; and Jeanie 
scarcely closed her eyes that night, watch- 
ing till the blue dawn should usher in the day 
which, she doubted not, would bring Doug- 
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The blue dawn came—the sun rose—the 
broad burst of full and glorious day—the 
glowing noon—the sweet and quiet eve- 
ning—the dim twilight and the starry sky— 
and hope and fear were over for that day; 
but what were Jeanie’s feelings when the 
next, and the next, and the next passed 
away without a visit from Douglas Greme 
—when her father informed her that her 
spirits were so much lower than before she 
had taken to going out so often, that he re- 
quested she would spend her evenings at 
hon.2, and Aunt Nanny took to her bed with 
abad attack of rheumatism. No loneliness 
that Jeanie had ever suffered was to com- 
pare with this, for none had ever been so 
anxious. The fall of a leaf against the 
window made her heart beat and her cheek 
flush ; the sudden clapping of a door caused 
her to start and tremble; and all this time 
she had to read to poor Aunt Nanny, who 
was not inlove,a number of dry, dull books ; 
and sing to her father all Douglas Greme’s 
favourite songs. Jeanie thought herself 
thoroughly wretched in this state of sus- 
pense ; but as there is no state of human 
suffering which does not admit of increase, 
she found there was ‘a wretchedness yet 
more unendurable. Aunt Nanny had been 
a week in bed, and was fecovering fast from 
her illness, when Greme’s well-known 
knock caused his cousin to let fall the cup 
in which she was about to administer the 
usual medicine, and turn so marble pale, 
that when the servant maid announced that 
Mr. Greme was in the parlour, she ejacula- 
ted besides, “But oh! dear me, Miss, you 
look like death!” 

Jeanie, who never doubted but that Doug- 
las came to propose, inquired anxiously 
whether her father had sent for her? No, 
the servant had merely given the usual inti- 
mation when any visiters arrived. Jeanie 
hesitated: she would not go down; she 
would wait till her father called her: she 
had not long to wait; and she descended 
the stairs breathing like a newly-caught 
bird, and scarcely daring to lift her eyes as 
she entered the room. But what was her 
surprise when she perceived that her father 
and cousin were talking together as usual; 
that Douglas greeted her in all respects as 
he had ever done ; and that the only percep- 
tible difference in the manner of the latter 
was a sadness, for which he accounted by 
saying, that his father was ill, and his moth- 
er anxious about him! That he should so 
entirely have forgotten a scene, of which 
the memory alone brought the colour to 
Jeanie’s pale clear cheek, seemed to her 
inexplicable ; and when, at last, a solution 
did offer itself, it was one so miserable 
that it had been better unexplained. Re- 
membering, as she did, the excesses into 
which her father had plunged when first 
ruin stared him in the face, and familiarize; 





with the effects of intoxication by so fre- 
quently witnessing them, she decided that 
her beloved Douglas must have been drunk 
when he made that treasured speech of 
consolation. The conviction struck a cold 
chill to her heart, and gave a sense of injury 
to her manner, which it was evident Douglas 
felt. His sadness deepened, and, as he rose 
to go, he wrung his cousin’s hand, and mur- 
mured, “Think the best you can of me, 
Jeanie.” Even this was something: he wag 
conscious that he had displeased her ; that he 
owed her an apology ; he did dread the loss 
of her good opinion; but oh! it was a bitter 
thing to be made suddenly aware how ar- 
dently she had hoped he loved her, by the 
extinction of that hope itself. She grew 
thin and sorrowful ; and the light step that 
had bounded to meet Douglas Greme in 
former days, crept stealthily and slowly to 
the little parlour, alike desolate in her eyes 
whether she was to see him or not. She 
had little comfort in the eager kindness with 
which poor Aunt Nanny sought amusement 
for her, and less in the sullen displeasure of 
her father, who, more disappointed than per- 
haps he chose to avow at the decline of a 
preference so apparent as young Greme’s 
for his cousin, took continual opportunities 
for sarcastic and bitter speeches against him; 
and Jeanie wept. When was there ever a 
woman so angry with her lover as to bear 
that another should blame him? 

Still hope, which never forsakes the 
young, whispered to Aberfoy’s daughter, 
that if Douglas remained at Bath, (to 
which place he had avowedly come only to 
see her,) if he still lingered when he himself 
told her his father was ill, and his mother 
anxious for his return, he must have a 
motive ; and what could that motive be but 
love for her? He still continued to visit 
her, to watch her, to listen to her songs, to 
speak affectionately of all that belonged to 
her. Poor Jeanie was puzzled; and she 
started as if shot, when one day, as she 
withdrew at length her wistful gaze from 
the door through which Douglas had disap- 
peared, her father observed, bitterly, “ Ay, 
he’s fond enough, but he’ll no marry the 
daughter of a ruined Laird.” 

A new light was, however, soon thrown 
on the subject. It was rumoured that 
Douglas was not alone in Bath ; that he had 
been seen at various times with a strange 
lady, who was uninvited to the Bath 
coteries—unknown to its inhabitants ; and, 
indeed, one old spinster affirmed, that they 
inhabited the same house, and that, happen- 
ing one evening to look out of her window, 
(an accident which occurred every sunset,) 
she perceived the maid of Mr. Greme’s 
lodgings drawing the curtains of theirs, and 
that the casual glimpse thus afforded her 
gave to view a lady playing on a guitar, 
which was suspended round her neck by @ 
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cherry-coloured riband, and Mr. Douglas 
Greme stretched full-length on the sofa, 
apparently listening to her performance! 
Poor Jeanie! not only he did not love her, 
and had deceived her by his protestations, 
but he was bad, weak, vicious—a theme for 
the scoff of idle tongues. In vain did Aunt 
Nanny drag her here and there in search of 
her lost cheerfulness ; in vain did Douglas, 
when he did come, exert himself to enter- 
tain her; the ruined Laird’s daughter felt 
convinced, that no one but Aunt Nanny 
ever had loved her, and no one ever would. 
How she longed, yet dreaded, to see the 
happy, the blessed creature, who had ob- 
tained the affections and shared the home 
of her cousin! How many scenes did she 
imagine of pleasant converse and tender 
attachment; how many rambles in the calm 
twilight; how many welcomes on his re- 
turn to her after a. short absence—perhaps 
me may pl after an hour spent with the 
ruined Laird’s daughter! Every form that 
was unfamiliar to her eyes seemed as if it 
should present the features of the unknown ; 
every evening that closed in on their little 
family circle reminded her of the spinster’s 
story of what she saw when she had hap- 

ned to look out of her window. At 

ength an opportunity was afforded of 

inspecting these superior charms. Jeanie 
was taken to the Bath theatre by the de- 
spairing Aunt Nanny, to laugh at one of the 
best of comic actors; and no sooner had 
she taken her seat than a chucholerie among 
her party caused her to look round, guided 
by the direction of their disapproving eyes, 
and there, within two of her, sat the faith- 
less Douglas, and a lady whose white and 
beautiful arm leaned on the front of the 
box, but whose features were concealed by 
a hat and long pleureuse, the back of which 
hat was all that the most anxious could see 
of her head. The figure was much dra- 
peried; she seemed to have inherited a 
passion for shawls as great as that enter- 
tained by Mrs. Greme of Aberfoy, and to 
have more need of them, fur every now and 
then a short and hollow cough made Doug- 
las turn with a countenance full of anxiety 
and affection, and fold her shawls more 
carefully round her. Jeanie remained with 
her eyes fixed, fascinated, and her heart 
beating till it pained her to feel it. At last 
Douglas’s giance met her’s, and she smiled 
bitterly. Mr. Greme averted his glances 
instantly from her, and bent forwards as if 
to speak to his companion. Jeanie saw no 
more ; the lights danced ; the theatre rock- 
ed; the actors seemed to reel on the un- 
steady stage ; and Aunt Nanny’s shoulder 
received the drooped head of her insensible 
niece, 

By Aunt Nanny’s account afterwards, 
the stranger had shown sorrow and sympa- 
aa her illness ; had given her own bottle 
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of salts, and appeared content that Mr. 
Greme himself should carry her out. 

“Douglas !”—exclaimed the poor girl 
eagerly—* did he care? Did he come to me 
then? Ah! I knew he was acting when 
he pretended not to see me! And was she 
very beautiful?” added she more sadly, as 
her head sank again on the sofa-pillow. 

“* Deed then,” said Aunt Nanny indig- 
nantly, “I thought little about her, and you 
lying pale and dead in my arms! but I’m 
thinking she was just a painted, brazen 
creature, and if I could have got another 
scent-bottle, ye should not have ha her’s to 
smell to.” ° 

Other reports, however, differed from 
Aunt Nanny’s ; the stranger was pronounc- 
ed handsome, exceedingly handsome ; and 
the boldness in her conduct, in thus making 
her. appearance publicly among them, was 
by no means visible in her face 3 which, 
moreover, was not painted, but, on the con- 
trary, as pale as Jeanie’s own. 

Douglas called, as was natural, the next 
day, to ask how his cousin felt. There was 
a discussion whether he should be admitted, 
for Aberfoy’s savage anger, when he heard 
vaguely the cause of his child’s illness, 
threatened a violence to young Greme 
which would probably end in a lasting quar- 
rel perhaps, and Jeanie shuddered as she 
thought of it. Perhaps her father might 
even strike Douglas! He had struck her 
when he was angry—not lately—not for 
years—but then not for years had she seen 
himsoangry as now. At last she bethought 
her of asking Aberfoy herself whether she 
should see her cousin. 

“Why d’ye ask me2” said her father 
fiercely ; “does he not come in and out 
like a tame dog, when he pleases, and stay 
as Jong as he pleases, as if we were all in 
Aberfoy, and he the master? Why d’ye 
ask me to-day more than any other ?” 

“Oh! father,” murmured Jeanie, as she 
wound her arms round his neck, “ do not be 
angry ; I am ill, and faint, and unhappy, and 
cannot bear it; I will see him or not, as you 
think best; it is different to-day, now that 
I know the worst; only do not be harsh 
with him, father, if he comes.” 

Ill judged was this conscious appeal. 
Aberfoy’s eyes flashed fire, and he ground 
his teeth as the turned to answer. 

“Ha!” exclaimed he at length, “you feel 
it; you feel that your father ought to strike 
the coward profligate to the earth, for creep- 
ing into his home to steal away yere heart, 
and give ye only tears in return! But I'll 
bear it now—I’ll bear it, lassie,” repeated 
he, as the terrified girl sank at his feet ;— 
“see him, and ha’ done with him—see him, 
and let it be for the last time.” 

And so saying, and flinging off his daugh- 
ter, rather than assisting her to rise, he left 
the apartment. 
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“ Douglas,” said Jeanie, after the due in- 
quiries had been made about her health and 
spirits, “ my father says this must be the 
last time I shall see you, and “ 

“T hope your father will find himself mis- 
taken,” said her cousin gaily, as he attempt- 
ed to take her hand. “1 mean to see you 
very—very often, if you will Jet me.” 

“No, Douglas—no,” murmured Aberfoy’s 
daughter, while she struggled with her tears ; 
“T think it is best as it is. I may have been 
vain and foolish; but now—now that I know 
you do not love me ” 

“ Not love you, Jeanie!” 

Jeanie’s reproachful glance was her only 
answer, and Douglas coloured as he met it, 
and said, in a low voice,— 

“We may love more than one, and love 
them differently.” 

No need was there now to struggle with 
tears. Jeanie’s woman’s heart burnt within 
her at the libertine speech and libertine 
smile. She rose, and drew her slight but 
graceful figure to its full height. 

“T think not, Douglas Greme, and I am 
sorry the words should ever have been 
spoken by you to me. Farewell! and when 

ou meet another as young and as lonely as 
am, remember our parting now.” 

She held out her hand, and her cousin 
took it; he did not attempt a reply, and the 
door closed on him before Jeanie could be- 
lieve that so they had parted, for the last 
time. 

It added no new pang to what she alrea- 
dy felt, when busy tongues told her of his 
departure from Bath in company with the 
beautiful stranger. He was already gone, 
from her, for ever! Buta chill and a shud- 
der did pass through her heart, when, some 
weeks afterwards, she saw a letter put into 
her father’s hands, the direction of which 
was in his well-known writing. The letter 
was sealed with black; it had a broad black 
edge ; it contained the intelligence of the 
death of Sir Douglas Greme, and the suc- 
cession of his son ;—of the bequest of Aber- 
foy to Jeanie’s father, in token of forgive- 
ness; and something else it contained—a 
folded sheet, addressed, not to the master 
of the regained Aberfoy, but to the bewil- 
dered, trembling girl, who, pressed to his 
bosom, wept the first tears of joy she had 
ever shed. 

Oh! how beautiful Jeanie Greme looked, 
her meek eyes spurkling, her pale cheek 
flushing, over the contents of that letter! 
It ran as follows :— 

“ Dear and lovely Jeanie, 

“Tt grieved me to leave all unexplained 
and wretched the day I parted from you. I 
came with the intention of announcing my 
departure for Scotland, but the sentence 
passed upon me, under the mystery and 
misrepresentation of which I was the object, 
rendered any other reason for leaving you 











unnecessary. Dearest, if your failing eyes 
could have distinguished objects that evep- 
ing at the theatre, you would have recog. 
nized, in the face that bent anxiously over 
you, the altered features of her who brought 
you to us the day I first beheld your gentle 
countenance—the dark eyes of my mother ! 
Since that day I have had no dream of love 
that was not clothed in your image, nor ever 
shall, Jeanie, though I were to live a long 
life, and never, never see you more, My 
poor father had been amusec by my childish 
predilection ; had wondered at the tenacity 
of the impression made on a boy’s mind 
by your beauty, nor dreamed that it grew 
with my growth and strengthened with my 
years. After my return from the continent, 
I came to Bath to realize the visions I had 
formed. I saw you, Jeanie ; you were even 
more perfect in your quiet and contented 
womanhood than when, pale and mournful, 
you looked on me and breathed your lost 
brother’s name at Castle Greme. After 
that happy hour in the garden (forgive me 
for having seemed to forget it) I wrote to my 
father for his consent to marry you. My 
mother herself brought his reply; and [ 
confess, though I expected*disinclination to 
the marriage, I never dreamed of the pas- 
sionate violence with which he forbade it, 
and commanded me to return instantly to 
Scotland. Jeanie, my father had idolized 
me; he was an old, a very old man. My 
mother impressed upon me that I might 
have his life to answer for, if by any act of 
open disobedience I braved his grief and 
anger. I was colder to you; you felt it; 
and it seemed as if serpents were gnawing 
at my heart: still I could not leave the spot 
where you were; my mother’s entreaties 
and reproaches were alike vain; I could not 
quit Bath. She resolved not to quit it with- 
out me, and at length she tempted me bya 
promise of interceding with my father: (you 
are aware of her power over him.) She 
only stipulated that I should return without 
any further declaration to you. I wished 
her to see you; and knowing that poor 
Aunt Nanny was to take you to the theatre, 
(fer your very steps were watched by him 
you believed unfaithful,) I persuaded her to 
go: forgive me that evening’s pain! The 
next morning a letter arrived informing her 
that my father was ill: we travelled night 
and day; and his first exclamation on see- 
ing me, was, ‘Good lad—good lad—I knew 
ye wouldn't break yere father’s heart by 
marrying wi’ Aberfoy’s daughter. Promise 
me—promise me—for I believe I am going.’ 
Jeanie, he was my father, my dying father—I 
promised him that unless he consented I 
would never ask you to become mine; but I 
added, that no temptation should ever induce 
me to marry another, and the stock of the 
Gremes would be a leafless and a blighted 
tree. Whether it was the approach of death, 
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or the pleading of my mother, I know not; 
but he softened latterly ; his first step was 
to will Aberfoy to your father, and then he 
spoke your name. ‘I'd like to see her, 
Douglas,’ (these were almost his last words ;) 
‘But no matter, ye’ll bring her here after 
I’m gone.’ Jeanie, I would have given half 
my life to have seen him bless you; but it 
cannot be ; God’s will be done! Write to 
me and tell me whether your father will 
come to Aberfoy immediately, and if I can 
make any arrangements for him there ; or 
whether I shall come to Bath, and bring 
you both up to the Castle. Bid him think 
kindly of me, and kindly too of my mother, 
for indeed she has a strong regard for him, 
and for yourself, and her cough alarms me. 
Sometimes a dread comes over me that I 
am too happy, and that we shall not make 
one family long; but I will not sadden you, 
sweet Jeanie. Love me—love her—and 
say to your father that the saddest looks she 
ever gave were those she cast from the hill 
to the deserted house at Aberfoy ; and the 
saddest tones her sweet voice ever breathed, 
were those in which she spoke his name. 
“ Yours, for ever, truly and lovingly, 
“ Dovetas GREME.” 
Jeanie read the letter aloud to her father, 
and many were the ejaculations of thank- 
fulness which burst from his lips; and many 
a kiss did he bestow on the fair forehead of 
his patient child: but as she read to the close, 
he ceased to speak; and when Jeanie pro- 
nounced the last words, and looked up in 
his face, she saw that a deep-red flush had 
come over it, and he turned from her to the 
window with a long and heavy sigh. 


THE MOST UNFORTUNATE OF WOMEN. 


[We have just received the following let- 
ter with its inclosure. The insertion of them 
(as may be inferred from the date of the 
elegant epistle) puts us to very considerable 
inconvenience ; nevertheless, we comply 
with the fair writer’s request ; for—to say 
nothing of her appeal to ovr gallantry—a 
cousin in the Middlesex Militia, and an uncle 
in the Surrey Yeomanry, are fearful odds 
against one poor editor. At the same time, 
with the greatest deference, we beg to as- 
sure Miss Niobe Sadgrove that the informa- 
tion upon which she has proceeded is incor- 
rect. We are credibly informed that Cap- 
tain Chamier’s “most unfortunate person in 
the world” is not a lady ; consequently it is 
not intended either to purloin Miss Niobe’s 
true memoirs, or to impose upon the public 
by any fictitious account of her. 

With respect to Miss Niobe herself, al- 
though we will admit her to be a very un- 
happy lady, we cannot consider her as being 
pPre-eminently unfortunate, or, indeed, un- 
fortunate at all; except—and we say so 
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with awful recollection of the uncle and the 
cousin—except in a propensity to exhibit 
more frequently than it may be prudent “a 
proper spirit ;” and in the possession of a 
temper which, however “feminine” and 
“gentle” it may be, seems not exactly cal- 
culated to promote her own happiness. To 
these two causes—always making our re- 
spectful bow to her uncle and her cousin— 
we humbly think her “misfortunes” may be 
chiefly attributed. 

Considering the difference of the style of 
her letter from that of her memoir, we are 
not certain that Miss Sadgrove intended the 
former document for publication. The first 
is written in a free, easy, familiar, natural 
manner. The memoir (somewhat in the 
fashion of the good old Minerva-Library 
novel) is a specimen of very fine writing in- 
deed. However, rather than fall short of the 
lady’s request, we insert both; and, hoping 
she may make out her case to the public to 
her own satisfaction, we leave her to speak 
for herself.—Ep.] 





To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


London, 30th October, 1833. 

Sir,—I am aware that e publication whose 
objects are to instruct, to inform, and to 
amuse, ought not to be selected as an arena 
for the settlement of private disputes, nor as 
a medium for personal complaint and reclam- 
ation. But, Sir, there are exceptions to these 
excellent rules; and it is with the sanction 
of such an exception as appears to me to 
apply to any particular case, that, (without 
the slightest hesitation or the smallest cere- 
mony, yet still with the reserve and modera- 
tion becoming a lady) I request, nay, insist 
on, the right of addressing the public through 
your pages. 

Iam informed—and you, Sir, from your 
connexion with a certan Mr. C—lb—rn— 
(for, with a sentiment of delicacy which, I 
trust, will never abandon me, I refrain from 
naming him distinctly )—you, Sir, must know 
that my information is correct;—I am in- 
formed, I say, that some Captain Chamier 
or other is preparing for publication, Me- 
moirs of the most Unfortunate of Women. 
Now, Sir, it happens that Jam the most un- 
fortunate of women ; it is J who claim “the 
proud pre-eminence of woe ;” so that one of 
two things is positive: either the Captain 
intends to publish my memoirs, which he 
has no right to do—and, to express myself 
as gently as I can, he shan’t; or, not being 
memoirs of me, his book will be that which 
a sense of decorum prevents my character- 
izing as it deserves; but which, in the mild- 
est language I can select, I shall qualify as 
a most impudent imposition, and a gross and 
shameful fraud, upon the public. This then, 
Mr. Editor, is the ground on which I demand 
the use of your pages. That you will not 
refuse it, your well-known attention to the 
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fair sex assures me. To say more upon the 
subject would be unnecessary : to hold out 
anything which could be misconstrued into 
a threat, unfeminine: yet pray, pray reflect 
that I have a cousin who is a Captain in the 
Middlesex Militia, and an uncle high in rank 
in the Surrey Yeomanry. 

Without further preface I enclose you a 
few notices of my life. They will enable 
the public to judge between me and the Cap- 
tain’s lady as to whose is the legitimate 
claim to the sad distinction of being the 
most unfortunate of women. However, be 
their decision what it may, I am resolved to 
take precedence of my impertinent rival: I 
shall expect, therefore, to find my papers 
printed in your very next Number—meaning 
thereby the Number which is announced for 
appearance on the day after to-morrow. I 
would not, for all the world, do so unlady- 
like a thing as to put you to inconvenience ; 
so (as I may be rather late in my demand) J 
leave it entirely to your choice, either to omit 
some of the sense, or of the nonsense, you 
had intended for publication, in order to 
make room for me: or to delay the appear- 
ance of your work for two or three days, or, 
indeed, for as much longer as may be per- 
fectly agreeable to yourself. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your Friend (or otherwise) 
according to your compliance (or otherwise) 
with my request, Nrose Saperove. 

P. S.—My uncle arrived in town last night, 
and my cousin is expected to-morrow. 





It is usual, I believe, for persons who 
condescend to favour the public with any 
account of themselves, to state in what 
year they were born. This is a stupid 
practice, which can answer no purpose but 
that of gratifying an unwarrantable curiosi- 
ty. Itshall be no rule for me. Suffice it 
to declare that I have just entered my nine- 
and-twentieth year, though the desolating 
effects of sorrow and misfortune, upon a 
form and features too exquisitely suscepti- 
ble of rude impressions, might mislead a 
careless beholder into the belief that I am 
nearer to thirty. My person, too, being 
somewhat above the middle size, and 
seemingly of vigorous construction, would, 
to some perhaps, appear better calculated 
than in reality it is to have resisted the 
shocks it has suffered, and to which, alas! 
it soon must fall a victim. Of my temper it 
is not for me to speak. Gentleness is the 
natural attribute of woman; but to maintain 
the dignity of a lady, that gentleness should 
be supported by what is commonly called 
“a proper spirit,” and in that, I trust, I am 
not deficient. I am unmarried; nor is it my 
intention ever to enter into that state of 
doubtful happiness termed matrimony,— 
unless, indeed, with a partner who, from the 
few paces of the path of life which grief has 
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spared me, wotld pluck the thorns, and 
scatter flowers in their stead. So much for 
my present condition. Now to turn the 
eye of retrospection to the past. 

I was unfortunate in my birth. I do not 
mean that I stand in that interesting predi- 
cament which leaves one in any doubt 
concerning the author of one’s being, to 
express which so many softening circumlo- 
cutions have been invented: I do not mean 
that my mother had any need to describe 
herself by so delicate a —— (for 
which we are indebted, I believe, to a 
French artist) as that of “ the mother of the 
daughter of Mr. Sadgrove*;”—no; my 
misfortune consists in having been defraud- 
ed, as it were, of that rank in life for which 
— if I know myself—Nature clearly intend- 
ed me. My mother, whose mind, like my 
own, was enthusiastically romantic,—open, 
consequently, to all the more tender influ- 
ences of all the more refined passions,—was 
the daughter of a citizen, reputed wealthy, 
and was one of many children. Her father 
was not exactly what is termed a merchant: 
Fate had placed him to preside over one of 
those repositories which administer to the 
demands made by the necessities of man 
upon the innocent and fleecy tribe}. He 
was one of those beings without a soul, who, 
in the establishment of their children, look 
solely to what, in their vulgar jargon, they 
term their welfare and an advantageous 
settlement. Not so my sainted mother. 
Plutus was not the god of her idolatry; 
over her heart Cupid reigned supreme. At 
one of those entertainments which almost 
realize the tales of enchantment in the 
“Arabian Nights’—a ball given by the 
Pewterers’ Company—there sat beside her 
a young Scotch nobleman. It was Lord 
Gotnorhino. He was handsome, fascinat- 
ing, and a cornet of dragoons. To behold 
each other was to love. They danced 
together. At parting, he pressed her hand; 
and, in accents soft and gentle as the 
southern breeze, whispered an assignation 
for the morrow at the corner of Alderman- 
bury. The lovers met. Few were the 
words of the enthusiastic and enterprising 
Gotnorhino. His Lordship instantly pro- 
posed to wed her, frankly avowing that, 
except for his pay, his obligations to the 
blind goddess who rules our destinies were 
but small ; yet, with what noble disinterest- 
edness did he offer to share his rank and 





*A French painter a few years ago exhibited 
a head of a | soma female, which he politely 
described as La mére des fils de Brutus. 

+ So much do we admire fine writing, that we 
care little whether it be intelligible or not. Fine 
writing is a rare commodity, and the main object 
is to get it. Our fair correspondent leaves us in 
doubt as to whether her grandfather was a wool- 
len-draper or a mere dealer in fleecy hosiery. 
Indeed, we take some credit to ourselves for 
guessing that he was either.—Ed 
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title with her, provided her father would 
bestow upon her ten thousand pounds, to 
guard her fragile form from the ills of pov- 
erty—reckless, himself, of all! To her sire 
himself did my mother refer the noble 
youth. My trembling hand almost refuses 
its office whilst I trace the withering reply 
of the stern and obdurate parent :—“ Never, 
my Lord, with my consent!” exclaimed he ; 
“never!” adding, in an idiom which gave 
terrific force to his refusal—* And I tell 
your Lordship what: if that ’ere girl of 
mine takes and marries a beggarly Scotch 
lord, what hasn’t got a guinea to bless him- 
self with, she never sees a brass farden of 
my money.” 

My mother, regardless of consequences, 
would have rushed with her noble suitor, 
borne on the wings of love, to the world’s 
end; but he, disinterested to the last, for 
her happiness sacrificed* his own, and (to 
drown in oblivion the bitterness of disap- 
pointed love) shortly afterwards married the 
daughter of the wealthy Alderman Wicks. 

The early blossoms of love having been 
thus rudely wrenched from her bosom by 
the iron hand of paternal tyranny, the Jace- 
rated heart of my mother became for ever 
callous to the touch of Cupid’s shafts. 
Who then shall wonder that, in apathetic 
obedience to the will of her sire, she sub- 
mitted to be led to the hymeneal altar by 
Jeremiah Sadgrove, her father’s favourite 
clerk—his partner not long after! Of that 
cruel union I am the sole offspring. Thus 
was I, by the stern decree of sordid avarice, 
forbade to burst upon the world a noble’s 
daughter, and doomed to take my station as 
a tradesman’s. Thus am I—*‘me mis- 
erable !”—who should have been the Hon- 
ourable Miss Gotnorhino, nought, nought, 
alas! but the humble Niobe Sadgrove. 
O! ye who——But, no: as I cannot hope 
for sympathy, so will I seek none. Singu- 
lar is my misfortune ; few, few can sympa- 
thize with ills they cannot know: for me 
alone a disappointment so bitter and irre- 
mediable was reserved; in the solitude of 
my own bosom, therefore, shall my lamen- 
tations live. 

My parents dwelt in Aldermanbury. In 
the opinion cf an unthinking world, they 
lived happily together. Ah! how. little can 
we judge of others’ happiness! They 
passed their lives, indeed, in ease, and 
comfort, and monotonous content ; and such 
pleasures and amusements as it came with- 
in their means to enjoy, it must be owned 
they partook of. It must be acknowledged, 
too, that they submitted to each other’s 
wishes and desires with tame acquiescence, 
30 that it is true the voice of discord was 
seldom heard beneath their roof. But is 
this the happiness which souls refined 
aspire to? Where were the loves and 
graces which dance around, and accompany 
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the steps of, those whose fond hearts are 
bound together with roseate wreaths ? 
Where was Venus to beckon them to her 
dove-drawn car? Where Somnus to strew 
poppies on their nightly couch? or Aurora, 
with purple fingers, to draw their morning 
curtain, and awaken them to a day of 
Arcadian delight? Alas! they were not 
in Aldermanbury ! 

It was in this dark region of connubial 
contentedness I was doomed to pass the 
earlier years of my life. How little suited 
to a heart whose every nerve was formed to 
thrill at the lightest touch of sentiment! 

As Misfortune presided at my birth, so 
did she accompany even my first faltering 
steps in life. An only child, I was the ador- 
ed of my parents. On me their tenderness, 
like a gentle river, flowed in one soft, unin- 
terrupted course. I was the sole object of 
theircare. In me were centered their every 
‘present joy—their every future hope. Yet, 
alas! how little could they appreciate a mind 
—a heart like mine! Such of the common 
wants and wishes of childhood as they could 
understand were gratified as soon as form- 
ed; but numerous were the desires conceiv- 
ed by my ardent and aspiring soul which 
met with no responding or complying chord 
in theirs. Thwarted in these, my indignant 
soul would fly for shelter beneath the sha- 
dow of its own gloom. At other times, 
tears, copious and impetuous as the moun- 
tain-torrent, have gushed from my burning 
lids ; whilst my screams, like the voice of a 
storm startled from its slumber, would waken 
Echo in her silent cave. Again; how oft 
have I rejected that sustenance which our 
baser nature requires for the preservation of 
existence, till my parents, in alarm for my 
life, have yielded a tardy and ungraceful 
compliance with my wishes—if accomplish- 
able! and if(as a consequence of my en- 
thusiastic temperament it was not unfre- 
quently the case) they were impossible of 
fulfilment, I have, in the end, retired, in dig- 
nified submission, obedient to the superior 
will of fate. Thus early was I initiated in 
grief! Thus early, too, did I manifest that 
proper spirit which never, under any cir- 
cumstances, has deserted me, and which 
alone enabled me to endure the bitter sor- 
rows of that trying period of my life. 

In the twelfth year of my miserable life, 
the direction of my mind and the formation 
of my manners were consigned to the care 
of Mrs. Allstarch, mistress of Elysium 
House, a seminary for young ladies, situate 
in Hog-lane, Hackney. My father’s ob- 
ject in dismissing me from the paternal roof, 
and placing me under the guidance of a 
stranger, was to subdue that grandeur of 
spirit (for which, from earliest infancy, I was 
remarkable) beneath whose overpowering 





ascendency his grovelling soul sank abash- 
ed. Misguided man! Was it his intention 
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to rack with wretchedness the heart of the 
sole offspring of the house of Sadgrove, he 
but too fatally succeeded! But who shall 
control the workings of a superior nature! 
The majesty (may i use the word ?) of my 
character displayed itself in the society of 
which I was now a member, as it had done 
elsewhere ; and the attempts on the part of 
Mrs. Allstarch to overpower it inflicted 
many a deep wound on my poor, tender 
heart, whilst the end she idly aimed at was 
far beyond her power to attain. Conscious 
of my own dignity, I proudly resolved that, 
in all things, my will should be paramount. 
This resolution did not coincide with the 
mean-spirited regulations of the establish- 
ment. A struggle—a desperate collision— 
was the result, of which (need I say ?) I—I, 
alas! was the unhappy victim. The flut- 
tering dove, writhing within the destructive 
clutch of the remorseless vulture, is a type 
all too faint of my sufferings in this detest- 
ed prison-house. Oh! in her treatment of 
me had the misjudging directrix of Elysium 
House considered the bias of my nature, 
then had I passed the hours, from rosy morn 
till twilight grey, in ineffable delight; inno- 
cently straying from field to field, wander- 
ing through alleys green, and treading with 
lightsome foot the meadow’s flowery carpet ; 
indulging in day-dreams of romance and 
fairy visions of bliss, till the sable finger of 
night should beckon me to my couch. But, 
no! with voice imperious would she sum- 
mon me to the task of passing the glittering 
and tiny steel in various involutions through 
the gauzy web; or, harder still! to burden 
a mind formed for Reflection’s finest influ- 
ences with tasks composed of dull, disgust- 
ing ographies. Then would arise that pro- 
per spirit within me! The unhemmed ker- 
chief flew in fragments on the floor! the 
hated volume, scattered in separate leaves, 
fell, like the trophies of the autumnal gales, 
in copious showers around! Then would 
the tyrant of the school-room, seizing my 
little arm, drag me with violence to a dun- 
geon-darkened room, and—nor tears nor 
screams availing—there in loneliness im- 
mure me, till hunger forced me to compli- 
ance with her harsh decree. Once, and but 
once, she dared to raise against me a chas- 
tising hand; but, ere the blow could de- 
scend, with a proper spirit,—which even in 
that moment of danger did not forsake me, 
—I had seized an inkstand and hurled it at 
her head! Within three hours of this event, 
[ once more found myself beneath the pa- 
ternal roof: miserable, it is true; but with a 
spirit still towering above misfortune. 

I pass over many years of grief and suf- 
fering, (attributable all to the incapacity of 
my poor grovelling father,—for my sainted 
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mate or understand the wants and wishes of 
a being like mysel,) till I arrive at the twen- 
tieth year of my age. 

Having, by servile application to his vul- 
gar trade, amassed a considerable quantity 
of filthy dross, my father resoived to retire 
into private life. A long residence in Al- 
dermanbury had almost rendered life loath- 
some tome. Informed by my father of his 
intentions to quit its murky purlieus, I thus 
addressed him :— 

“Since, my father, we are, at length, to 
spread our pinions to the gale, and hie us 
from this hated spot, in what direction must 
we wing our flight?” 

Alas! the poetry of expression was ill 
adapted toa mind like his. He answered 
not. I framed my question in a way more 
suited to his mean capacity. “Since we 
are to leave Aldermanbury, papa, where are 
we to go and live »” 

“ At Clapham Common,” he replied. “I 
have bought a snug bit of a box there.” 

My heart sank within me. My visions had 
been of Bloomsbury, and these were to be 
dispelled by a single word. It was in vain 
I threw myself at his feet; it was in vain 
that, with dishevelled hair, tears flowing in 
briny torrents from my eyes, hands clasped 
in agony, and a bosom bursting with in- 
tolerable grief, I implored him to recall the 
dreadful mandate. The iron heart of my 
sire was inaccessible to pity ; and, more 
dead than alive, in helpless unconscious- 
ness, my iragile form was placed in the 
Clapham stage. O, that in this sweet insen- 
sibility it had been permitted me to wear 
away the remnant of my hapless existence! 
But, no; relentless fate willed it otherwise: 
and I soon awoke to the bitter certainty 
that I was the sad inmate of Lake-of-Como 
Cottage, opposite the duck-pond, Clapham 
Common,—-and the most unfortunate of 
women! 

But the bearded wielder of the scythe is 
the friend of the afflicted. Though never 
happy, I, at length, after a lapse of four 
years, grew reconciled to my seclusion. 
A carriage to bear my attenuated form from 
spot to spot,—to where it might have met 
the health-restoring breeze,—to where the 
softest zephyrs play,—to where Nature ex- 
ists in her sweetest aspect, and where she 
assumes her greenest garment,—a carriage 
might, perhaps, have given me a taste of 
that happiness it has never been mine to 
know. But again were my wishes thwart- 
ed by a hard father. Even here, in his 
chosen retirement, was he still the votary of 
Plutus. He refused the indulgence his 
only child solicited: yes, with calculating 
coldness he refused it. And, oh! the 
words, the manner, pierced deeper into a 


mother having long since been buried in|soul like mine,—a soul above all sordid 
Cripplegate church, had flown on angelic | thoughts and cares,—deeper even than the 
ninions to a better world,—either to esti- deprivation they conveyed. “We have a 
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comfortable house over our heads,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ we have a comfortable joint on 
table every day ; we have a comfortable 
bottle of wine on Sundays; we keep two 
maids, a boy, and a donkey for your own 
riding, if you were not too proud for it ;— 
besides which you will have three thousand 
pounds when you marry, and the rest of my 
money when I die: but if you think that I 
can keep a carriage out of six hundred a- 
ear, you must be mad.”—-Mad! Ah! no. 
eason, alas! still kept possession of her 
throne. 

I was now to endure the pangs inflicted 
by the dart of Love. A ball and banquet 
invited the thoughtless votaries of pleasure 
to the “ Horns,” at Kennington. Tempted 
by Terpsichore, in evil hour, I consented to 
join the giddy throng. The gorgeous sa- 
Joon, resplendent with light, and echoing to 
the sounds of music and of mirth, threw 
open its portals to receive me. Leaning on 
the arm of my sire, (my face and figure ren- 
dered interesting, perhaps, by the touch of 
sorrow,) I entered. Scarcely had I taken 
my seat when a young man of gallant bear- 
ing, beautiful as the god of day, and attired 
in the uniform of the Loyal Kennington 
Volunteers*, accompanied by the master of 
the ceremonies, approached me. In a voice 
soft as the music of the spheres, he invited 
me to join the mazy dance and trip it on the 
light fantastic toe. My father looked as- 
sent, and I consented. From that instant 
Captain Pringle, of the Kennington Volun- 
teers, became the idol of my adoration. 

We danced, and, oh !——But it is beyond 
the power of language to describe the sen- 
sations experienced by a heart like mine, 
as, with unceasing assiduity, the heroic son 
of Mars, to renovate my drooping spirits, 
proffered the crystal goblet fragrant and 
fuming with aromatic punch, which, accept- 
ed from his hand, seemed of more than nec- 
tarean sweetness; whilst at each return with 
the replenished cup he whispered words of 
softest import in my ear. My youthful heart, 
for the first time swallowing in copious 
draughts the pleasing poison of a new-born 
love, became intoxicated with the till now 
inexperienced passion, and reeled in giddi- 
ness beneath its influence. O Cupid! God 





* We would not be severe in checking a lady’s 
arithmetic, especially when it concerns so deli- 
cate a question as her age. Miss Niobe Sadgrove 
has acknowledged to nine-and-twenty. Now, it 
+ gp that she was twenty at the period when 
she quitted “the murky purlieus of Alderman- 
bury.” It appears, also, that it was four years 
ere, by the aid of “the bearded wielder of the 
r= orl she grew reconciled to her seclusion at 
Clapham. Twenty and four, if we are not mis- 
taken, make twenty four. Again, the Loyal Ken- 
nington Volunteers were disbanded upwards of 
five-and-twenty years ago. ‘T'wenty-four and 
twenty-five make——But, as we have said, we 
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of Love! is it in this tumultuous guise thou 
first dost visit thy. votaries ? rom that 
moment all was illusion. The brilliant lus- 
tres appeared to dance in double splendour 
around me; each human form assumed a 
duplicate appearance ; the orchestral har- 
monies rushed on my ear in unintelligible 
chaos; and when I was sommoned to quit 
the glittering throng, my tottering knees 
refused their wonted office. Supported on 
one side by the venerable author of my 
being, and, on the other, by him, the gallant 
youth to whom these new emotions owed 
their birth, I was led from the Temple of 
Pleasure to the glass coach we had hired 
for the night. O Cupid, such is thy work! 

Next day the hour of three still found me 
firmly locked in the arms of Morpheus; nor 
was it till the ever moving-finger of the dial 
pointed unerringly to four (our usual dining- 
hour) that | was summoned from my couch. 
My poor head, like the troubled ocean, dis- 
tracted by the various recollections of the 
evening past, and aching with the intensity 
of my emotions, I descended to the saloon 
where our frugal board was usually spread. 
| lIentered the room—and the form of Cap- 
tain Pringle met my eyes! He was no longer 
attired in the fiery livery of the God of War, 
but, in its stead, his graceful person exhib- 
ited a coat of peaceful blue and nankeen 
pantaloons. The marked attention of this 
early visit touched me to the very soul; and 
when, in tenderest accents, he expressed a 
hope that 1 was “ better,”—albeit that par- 
ticular word conveyed no precise meaning 
to my mind,—my tongue faltered, and my 
young heart fluttered, as I answered “ Yes.” 
But, oh! with what rude haste did my father 
betray to him a daughter’s feelings when 
first inspired by the tenderest of passions! 

“Captain,” exclaimed he, “ you are the first 
that ever saw my Niobe in that condition.” 

The Captain modestly cast his eyes on 
the ground. 

“You were the cause of it, too,” contin- 
ued my indiscreet parent, “ by being so at- 
tentive to her.” 

I felt my cheek suffused with crimson 
blushes. 

“And then, Captain, you made it so 
plaguy hot and strong, no wonder it was too 
much for the girl.” 

I forgave my father the coarseness of thus 
characterizing the ardour of the Captain’s 
addresses to me, in favour of the acquies- 
cence it implied in his suit. 

From this time the Captain became as 
frequent a visiter at Lake-of-Como Cottage 
as his military duties, and another occupa- 
tion he was engaged in (the precise nature 
of which I do not at this moment aa pest 
would allow. Ere many weeks had passe 





* It happens fortunately that in this instance 
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we can assist the fair lady’s memory. Captain 
Pringle’s ‘‘ other occupation” was that of retail- 
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into the devouring gulph of time, the gallant 
youth made a formal proposal for my hand. 
My sire smiled benignly on his suit. The 
day was fixed which should give my mar- 
tial suitor a husband’s right to draw his 
sword in my defence—that day on which 
the torch of Hymen was to be lighted on the 
altar of Love! 

As the day approached, which, alas! was 
fated by destiny never to arrive, all Nature 
seemed to rejoice ; the heavens themselves 
looked propitious on the coming event, 
which, ah! no, never was to come! and so 
certain seemed our happiness, that my sur- 
viving parent, in the plenitude of his delight, 
bespoke a goose for the wedding-dinner. 
Ah! what are human projects! And who 
shall deny that Jam the most unfortunate of 
women? Three days only prior to that on 
which my Pringle was to have called me his, 
my gallant lover joined our frugal board. 
In converse sweet, our approaching bliss 
the theme, we wiled away the lightsome 
hours till tea-time. My sire, as was his cus- 
tom, had sunk into a soft-slumber. The 
Captain held my hand gently compressed in 
his. For afew moments we were silent, 
lost in reverie. Pringle was the first to 
speak; and in a mood more serious‘ than he 
was wont, he thus (in substance, at least) 
addressed me :— 

“ My Niobe, my dear Niobe, when the 
separate streams of our lives shall be com- 
bined, and turned into one channel, I doubt 
not—I trust—I hope, they will flow on in 

llucid smoothness, unbroken and untrou- 

led by the envious shoals of discord.” 

“And can you doubt it, my Pringle?” 
said I, inquiringly. 

“There is but one thing,” continued he, 
“that throws the shadow of apprehension 
over the dazzling brightness of the picture ; 
and the thought of that,” he added, with a 
long and deep-drawn sigh—“the mere 
thought of that makes me uncommon un- 
comfortable: it is that temper of yours.” 

Although upon many occasions it had 
been evident that my disposition, manifest- 
ing itself in its native and unrestrained dig- 
nity, had appalled the soul even of the Cap- 
tain himself, this was the first time he had 
ever ventured to speak upon the subject. 
For a moment I stood astound: but soon a 
proper spirit. came to my aid, and, in a voice 
of fearful energy, I exclaimed, 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Pringle ; but wake 
papa, and let’s go to tea.” 

With these words I rushed from the room; 
and the door, closing behind me with a 
sound like thunder, applauded, as it were, 
this just expression of my rage. 

But the feminine softness of my nature, 
soon acquiring a gentle ascendency over my 
justly excited anger, with the sweet smile of 
ing bobbin, tape, ribbons, pins, and needles: he 
kept a haberdasher’s shop in the Borough.—Ep. 
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forgiveness playing in dimples round 
mouth, I returned to the parlour. Still my 
lover sat silent and gloomy ; and though he 
accepted from my hand the fragrant infusion 
of the Asian herb, the buttered muffins and 
the Yorkshire cakes alike retired, untasted, 
from his lips. 

In the hope of dissipating the gloom, my 
considerate sire proposed a rubber at three- 
handed whist, with dummy. Dummy was 
allotted to my father; the Captain and IJ, as 
usual—for our interests, like our hearts, 
were one—played together. The points 
were threepence and the beta shilling. It 
is not inthe power of the more common 
evils of life to disturb my equanimity ; yet 
where is the soul which will not shake when 
assailed by the shafts of ill-fortune at cards? 
We lost the first rubber. With girlish play- 
fulness I bantered my lover on his stupidity, 
He replied not. We lost a second. “Some 
natural tears I shed ;” and, with well-feigned 
anger, I exclaimed, “Pringle, you are a 
downright—donkey!” Fortune now smiled 
propitious on us; we wanted but one trick 
to win the rubber—when the Captain re- 
voked ! and, ere I could call reflection to my 
aid, kings, queens, knaves, aces, all had 
winged their flight full in his astonished face. 

I retired to my couch, but not to sleep: 
sad forebodings of some impending ill still 
kept me waking. And if, perchance, a 
short and feverish slumber fell over me, it 
was to dream of gentle and confiding hearts 
trampled on by man—inconstant, fickle man! 
Then, methought, I saw my gallant suitor 
dressed in the garb of war (evenas I first 
beheld him) advancing with his exterminat- 
ing blade to slay me. Then, methought, I 
saw him, in the hopelessness of despair, 
leading the Kenningtonian phalanx to death 
and sure destruction. Then, methought— 
but, oh! let it suffice that I awoke to the 
realization of my direst forebodings. 

When I entered the saloon where we were 
wont to take our earliest matin meal, my 
father put into my trembling hand a letter 
which he had just received. With what 
emotions did I recognize the well-known 
hand! *T'was Pringle’s! My frame agitat- 
ed like arose-bud exposed to all the war- 
ring winds of heaven, I read :— 

“ My dear father-in-law 
as was to have been, 

“ Being a military man, and naturally fond 
of a quiet life, besides other matters to at- 
tend to, cannot think, after what occurred 
last night, &&c. we should get on happy to- 
gether—Miss Niobe, I mean, and me. His 
Majesty’s service (except in case of invasion, 
when i shall naturally disband myself) re- 
quires all the time and attention I can give 
out of business, (and business must always 
be tantamount to a prudent ane and such 
fatigue requires a QUIET HOME after the ev- 
olutions of the day to relax oneself, which 
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I see no chance of deriving with your 
daughter. So, as a man of business, it is 
best to be candidin time, and break. Sorry 
for all trouble, and with affectionate love to 
Miss Niobe, believe me your dutiful son-in- 
Jaw as was to have been, 
“SAMUEL PRINGLE. 

“Borough High Street, and Capt. L.K.V. 

“P.S.—As the goose, &c. is bespoke for 
the wedding-dinner, which now won’t be 
wanted, it is natural I should cheerfully be 
at half the expense—provided the poulterer 
won't hold it back.” 


My feelings, on the reading of this cruel 
epistle, may be more ay conceived than 
described ; nor even can they be conceived 
save by those whose gentle and pure affec- 
tions,—the first overflowings of a heart (like 
mine) formed for tenderness and love,—have 
been rudely nipped in the bud. Thus cru- 
elly betrayed,—thus basely deserted by him 
whom my young heart* had selected from 
out the mass of mankind to be its compan- 
ion in the thorny walk of life,—the perfidy 
of the false, yet still beloved Pringle, struck 
deep into a soul like mine ; and brought me 
to the brink of that grave whose peaceful 
shelter, even now, unpitying Fate denies 
me. Years passed slowly on; and (respect- 
ing the =a yg Aa my grief!) no suitor 
e’er i y spirit, like the stricken 
deer, tlien took refuge in itself{; and, with 
proud resolve, I determined never more to 
listen to the deluding voice of man, even 
though issuing from the lips of London’s 
Lordly Mayor. 

But now a blow unparalleled in the 
black annals of misfortune, awaited her 
whom the dark goddess has still selected as 
a target for the aim of her most piercing 
shafts. My sire, my sainted sire, his vener- 
able head bending beneath the silvery tro- 
phies of winters seventy and seven, two 
months, and fourteen days, was by the ruth- 
less hand of the grim destroyer torn from 
my side; leaving me, his hapless, helpless 
child, mistress of myself, and of about six- 
hundred a-year in the Long Annuities,— 
“that heritage of woe,” as my favourite, the 





*With the militia and the yeomanry against 
us, we still abstain from a rigid calculation of 
Miss Sadgrove’s own personal age. Admitting, 
therefore, that (according to her own declaration) 
she herself is not yet thirty, yet, ‘putting this 
and that together,’’ it is quite clear to us that her 
“young heart,” even at this time, could not have 
been much younger than thirty-two.—Ep. 


+ Might not some latent apprehension of a re- 
voke at the point of nine, have occasioned this 
respect for the lady’s grief ?—Ep. 


{ Fine writing, in our estimation, covers a 
multitude of sins. It is for this reason we offer 
no objection to this simile, or to various other 
rhetorical flourishes, not quite reducible to the 
understanding, which have occurred in the course 
of these interesting notices.—Ep. 
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poet of grief, expresses it*. Touched by 
my sorrow and my solitary state, lovers now 
came in legions to console me. But, oh! 
once crossed in love, how shall the craving 
void of a heart like mine be satisfied? One 
Pringle only issued from the hand of nature ; 
and to him, my soldier-love, my soul still 
turns in pleasing, painful recollection.— 
Alone, and unprotected, seven offers from 
amongst the gay and gallant throng who 
have sought my hand, it is true, I have in 
turn accepted. But ere the day which 
should witness the surrender of my liberty 
had arrived, that proper spirit which has 
still protected me has driven the aspiring 
tyrants from the flowery field of love. 
Formed in the finest mould of sensibility, 


.my gentle heart flutters in trepidation at 


the lightest breath of maa’s dominion: but, 
oh! couldI find a youth submissive to the 
rosy fetters of my soft sway, his soul attuned 
in all to harmonize with mine; who, still 
obedient to the meek dictates of a heart too 
mildly feminine, would lead my fragile frame 
to the nigh goal of life’s soon-terminating 
race; then only, and for brief space, might 
I cease to claim distinction as the most Un- 
fortunate of Women. 


THE LATE KING OF SPAIN. 


Tue personal history of Ferdinand VIL., if 
ingeniously written by anybody who had lived 
with him from his earliest years to his de- 
cease, would be almost as interesting as the 
memoirs of Napoleon. It would exhibit a 
series of vicissitudes more romantic than 
any modern fabricator of fictions would dare 
to imagine. The eldest son of Charles IV. 
and of Teresa Maria Louisa, daughter of 
the Duke of Parma, he was born at the 
Escurial on the 14th of October, 1784. He 
had not completed his forty-ninth year when 





* With every disposition to sympathize with 
the sorrows of Miss Niobe Sadgrove, we really 
cannot consider the loss of her worthy father as 
an event “unparalleled in the black annals of 
misfortune :” on the contrary, we could state in 
stances of a similar calamity a a great 
many respectable families. As to her being left a 
“helpless child,” again our compassion is at 
fault ; for children of her mature age are usuall 
able to take tolerable care of themselves. Wi 
respect to the quotation, “ That heritage of woe,” 
which the lady applies to a legacy of six-hundred 
a-year in the Long Annuities, we apprehend there 
must be some mistake : at least, we never knew, 
or heard of, any t who would so consider a 
very pretty little income. If the lady’s “favourite 
poet of grief ” be Lord Byron, the noble bard cer- 
tainly was 

* Lord of himself, that heritage of woe !’ 
but——Bless us! we perceive the cause of the 
mistake. The lady has favoured us with her 
quotation a little too late in the sentence. She 
means, “ Mistress of myself, ‘that heritage of 
woe.’’’—Ep. 
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he died; and yet his brief career is crowded 
with events, to which, perhaps, his own 
hand alone could have done justice. He was, 
in all probability, the only legitimate son of 
the king: his features and character fur- 
nished the strongest evidence upon that 
point which nature could supply. His 
brothers, Carlos, and Francisco, are so un- 
like their father and each other, that they 
may be said, without any scandal, to have 
been born of different sires. The supposi- 
tion, though by no means popular in Spain, 
is perfectly warranted by the licentious hab- 
its of the queen, and by the peculiar hatred 
which she conceived towards Ferdinand al- 
most from the hour of his birth. Though 
married at an early age tu Charles IV., she 
never loved her husband. She looked upon 
him asa mere curtain, behind which she gave 
the rein to all her passions ; and, although in 
the prime of her life she became the avowed 
mistress of Godoy, the notorious Prince of 
the Peace, it is well understood that she 
was rivalled only by the Russian Catherine 
in the variety of her paramours. 

Charles was throughout his life an imbe- 
cile. He easily fell under the control of 
a fiery woman, who left no means untried 
in order to carry her purposes of pleasure 
or ambition into effect. She permitted the 
ascendency of Godoy, because he artfully 
lent himself to all her intrigues, and was the 
slave of her desires. The incompetency of 
the king for the management of public 
affairs filled them with the perpetual fear of 
an abdication. They, therefore, resolved to 
render Ferdinand still more unfit, if possible, 
for the cares of empire. He was brought 
up ina state of ignorance which would have 
disgraced the son of the poorest mechanic 
in England. From his boyhood he was 
surrounded by illiterate persons, by buffoons 
given to low amusements and vicious pro- 
pensities. With the exception of a single 
individual, Escoiquiz, canon of Toledo, who 
happened to have opportunities occasionally 
of conversing with the prince, no person was 
ever admitted to his presence who was in 
in any manner distinguished for intelligence. 
The good canon observed in secret the atro- 
cious system upon which the education of 
the heir to the throne was conducted ; and 
resolved to counteract it as far as he 
could without exposing himself to danger. 
His exertions were attended with very lim- 
ited success; but they generated in his 
bosom an attachment to the prince, anda 
paternal solicitude about his fortunes, which 
remind us frequently of Mentor. Unhappi- 
ly, Escoiquiz possessed little of the politi- 
cal wisdom which characterised the precep- 
tor of Telemachus; but his devotion to the 
just interests of the royal youth was marked 
by a degree of courage and constancy, alike 
honourable to the man and to the sacred 
ministry of which he was a member. 


The late King of Spain. 








When reading the history of Spain, we 
often imagine that we are in the midst of the 
annals of some Asiatic empire. in Hindos- 
tan, before it became British, in Peisig 
and Turkey, even to this hour, the sudden 
elevation of a valet, or a barber, to the hioh- 
est dignities of the state may be considered 
as an event quite in the ordinary course of 
things. Since the Bourbons have occupied 
the Spanish throne, many instances have 
occurred of similar promotions. But I re- 
member no occurrence of this description so 
remarkable for the many disasters to which 
it gave rise, as the sudden step which the 
joint favour of the king and queen enabled 
Godoy to make, from the rank of a cadet to 
an office which constituted him for several 
years the real sovereign of the Peninsula, 
Born of obscure parents at Badajoz, he took 
an excursion to Madrid, literally for the pur- 
pose of seeking his fortunes. He was ac- 
companied by his brother Louis. Both, es- 
pecially Manuel, were fine-looking young 
men, Without a dollar in their pockets, 
they applied themselves to all the arts that 
are calculated to win the attention of women, 
They conversed fluently, danced with spirit 
and grace, sang and played on the guitar in 
an agreeable style. One of the ladies of the 
court, who bestowed her favours on Louis, 
prevailed upon the queen to hear him. 
Pleased by his performance she paid him 
some compliments. “Ah,” he exclaimed, 
“what would your majesty have said, had 
you heard my brother!” He was ordered 
to attend with Manuel the next evening. 
The king and queen were present, and were 
both equally enchanted by the skill, voice, 
manners, and appearance of the musician. 
Manuel was invited to court, and from that 
hour his fortune was secure. He, whose 
wealth had lately consisted only of his cap 
and sword, rose, by rapid strides, to the 
highest station which the monarchy could 
give. He was created a prince. His arms 
were embroidered upon the banners of the 
artillery—the proudest branch of the Span- 
ish army. The courtly biographers of the 
day traced his descent to Montezuma! His 
levees were more crowded than those of the 
Escurial or Aranjuez. He was attended 
with all the pomp of a Sultan, by almost all 
the grandees—the most profligate aristocrats 
in Europe ; by the commanders of the forces, 
the civil employés, and by the whole of the 
judges and law officers—at all times in Spain 
a most corrupt and servile race. He was in 
all circles the rage—the very idol of the wo- 
men—the uncontrolled distributor of honours 
and emoluments; he sometimes sold them 
for money ; more frequently he gave them 
in exchange for the gratification of his vani- 
ty or still more criminal passions. Merit, 
talent, virtue, knocked at his door—but never 
found admission. The man who, without a 
purse in his hand, solicited the patronage of 
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Godoy, was obliged to exhibit in the ante- 
yoom a beautiful wife, a virgin sister, or 
daughter. If the victim struck his fancy 
the bargain was made. Her dishonour be- 
came the price of a foreign mission, or a 
governorship in the Indies, or of success in 
the courts of justice: for be it said, to the 
disgrace of human nature, that in those days 
the tribunals never pronounced an impor- 
tant judgment, without previously consult- 
ing the wishes of Godoy ! 

it is no wonder that, as Ferdinand ad- 
vanced in years, two parties became dis- 
tinctly defined in the court and the nation. 
Whatever hasty and superficial travellers 
may be pleased to say to the contrary, the 
mass of the inhabitants of Spain are essen- 
tially a grave, religious, and moral people. 
It is true that they are not easily interested 
in public affairs. Their climate and soil 
yield them in abundance all the necessaries, 
many of the luxuries of life. The moun- 
tainous nature of their territory, and the 
paucity of road and cana] communications, 
tend to encourage their pastoral dispositions. 
Never driven to discontent or insubordina- 
tion by those frightful vicissitudes which are 
of frequent occurrence in manufacturing 
countries densely peopled, they can rarely 
find motives for leaving their homes in the 
contentions of political factions. But it is 
not too much to say, that as soon as the 
situation of the young prince, oppressed 
by the unnatural and unrelenting hatred of 
his mother, and by the persecutions of Godoy, 
became generally known to the provinces, a 
sentiment of deep indignation against the 
court, and of sympathy for the unhappiness 
of Ferdinand grew into a passion throughout 
the Peninsula. 

The popular feelings in favour of the 
young prince, thus created in the earlier 
part of his life, remained undiminished to 
the last. They sustained him through many 
changes of policy, which must otherwise 
have subverted his throne. They were, in 
the first instance, unequivocally displayed 
upon the occasion of his marriage to Maria 
Antonia, (daughter of the King of Naples) 
which was celebrated at Barcelona amidst 
the most enthusiastic rejoicings. This prin- 
cess possessed a highly cultivated intellect. 
Perceiving, upon her arrival at Madrid, the 
utter insignificance to which her husband 
was condemned, she set herself resolutely 
to the task of restoring him to the rank which 
belonged to him as heir to the throne of 
Spain. Her premature death was the only 
result of her exertions. It was very gene- 
raily imputed to poison—a rumour to which 
the suicide of the court apothecary a few 
days after afforded some confirmation. A 
tradition is still preserved of 2 letter, which 
the unfortunate man is said to have written, 
but which was carefully suppressed by the 
police, containing a full confession of the 
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deed, and disclosing the names of the par- 
ties by whom he was instigated to adminis- 
ter the fatal potion. 

The blunders of Godoy in his transactions 
with the revolutionary governments of 
France, aided not a little by the confusion 
into which his profligacy, and that of the 
court, threw the whole administration of the 
kingdom, at length led to his downfall. He 
owed his title to the peace which he con- 
cluded with France in 1795. But when 
Napoleon esizblished his dynasty, as he 
foolishly thought, for ever, and determined 
to encircle his throne by royal satraps of his 
own family, he found the means of convinc- 
ing Godoy that a title of prince without a 
principality was a mere empty sound. He 
proposed to create one for him in Portugal. 
But for this purpose Portugal must first be 
conquered and partitioned. In order to do 
both these things, a combined French and 
Spanish army was ofcourse necessary. The 
treaty wasagreedupon. The French troops 
were not only permitted to pour into the 
northern provinces of Spain, and te take 
possession of all the strong places, but they 
were absolutely hailed as deliverers. The 
game of falsehood was played until troops 
were actually on their way toseize the royal 
family. Suddenly it was resolved that the 
king and queen, together with their children, 
should embark for Mexico. The court was 
then at Aranjuez, where it was never at- 
tended before by more than a company of 
guards. The rapid collection of several re- 
giments destined to protect the royal family 
in their progress to Seville gave the signal 
of alarm. The people of La Mancha, the 
most excitable in Spain, ‘assembled to the 
number of forty thousand in the neighbour- 
hood of the palace. Godoy was justly look- 
ed upon as the immediate author of the mis- 
fortunes which impended over the nation. 
His house was attacked by the multitude, 
and if he had been found, he would assur- 
edly have been murdered. They were, in 
some degree, calmed by a promise which 
Ferdinand gave them, that, happen what 
might, he would not quit the country. Al- 
ready the favourite of the people, they then 
proclaimed him their king. The queen, 
terrified more on account of her paramour, 
for whom the multitude were eagerly search- 
ing every part of the palace, than even on 
her own account, advised Charles to abdi- 
cate. The act was quickly drawn up and 
signed, and the reign of Ferdinand com- 
menced. Godoy, who had lain concealed 
beneath some mattresses during twenty-four 
hours, urged by a violent thirst, rushed into 
a gallery, where he met a sentinel, to whom 
he offered a costly gold repeater for a glass 
of water. The sentinel knew the traitor, 
and delivered him to the people. It was one 





of Ferdinand’s first acts to preserve the life 
of this his most deadly enemy, by declaring 
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that it was necessary to discover from him 
his accomplices. 

The revolution of Aranjuex afforded 
Napoleon every diplomatic facility which 
he could have required, in order to lend a 
slight form of decency to his usurpation of 
the throne of Spain. Murat, who was then 
at Madrid with a large force, was of course 
unprepared to recognize Ferdinand as king. 
It was an event which had not been pro- 
vided for in his instructions. He must wait 
for the orders of his imperial master. But 
in the mean time he placed himself in active 
correspondence with the queen, took Godoy 
under his own protection, and was soon 
furnished with abundant evidence of the 
discord which prevailed in the royal family. 
The abdication was then made out to be an 
act forced upon Charles by armed rebels, 
instigated by Ferdinand. The abdication 
was, therefore, of no validity, and Ferdinand 
possessed no title to the crown, which he so 
wickedly assumed. His mother painted 
him in her letters as a monster, prepared by 
his natural dispositions for the perpetration 
of any crime. The wily Savery next 
appeared upon the scene of treachery. He 
came directly from the emperor, whom he 
had left at Bayonne, preparing to realize a 
promise previously given to Charles, that he 
would visit Madrid. Savary congratulated 
Ferdinand upon the turn which events had 
taken in his favour, but forgot to address 
him by the title of “ Majesty!” When this 
slight mistake was hinted at, he answered 
that he reserved for the emperor the honour 
of being the first among Frenchmen to 
salute the new king. Napoleon had not 
yet arrived. Not yet; but doubtless he 
was already at Burgos, whither of course 
Ferdinand was about to proceed to receive 
his distinguished guest. Ferdinand, attend- 
ed by his feeble advisers, set out post haste 
to meet the emperor at Burgos. But to 
their infinite surprise there was no Napole- 
on, nor any symptoms of his approach, at 
Burgos. Business, the management of 
important state affairs, had detained him on 
the way. No doubt could be entertained 
that his majesty was at Vittoria. Off the 
deluded Ferdinand and his mules scampered 
to Vittoria. But Vittoria was as free from 
the presence even of an imperial page as 
Burgos. It was, however, full of French 
troops, who surrounded the town, and pre- 
vented Ferdinand, when he resolved upon 
such a measure too late, from returning to 
the south. He had no alternative but to 
advance to Bayonne. He had scarely 
alighted at his hotel when he was visited by 
Napoleon. Felicitations upon their meet- 
ing were lavished on both sides ; it was too 
soon to think of politics. Duroc stayed be- 
hind to invite Ferdinand to dine with the 
emperor at Marac—the artillery barracks 
near the town. Ferdinand went, and, 








charmed by his reception, returned to his 
hotel in high spirits. He was smoking 9 
cigar when Savary was announced. “J 
have the honour,” said the military diplo- 
matist, “to state, on the part of my royal 
master, that the dynasty of the Bourbons 
has ceased to reign in Spain, and that it is 
about to be replaced by that of Napoleon, 
who has directed me to receive your re- 
nunciation in his favour of the crown, as 
well for yourself as for all the princes of 
your family.” 

Ferdinand was astounded. When he 
found words, he declared, with some dignity, 
that whatever he might do as to his own 
rights, he would never sacrifice those of his 
family. By the contrivance of-Murat they 
were all soon there to answer for them- 
selves, and a course of negotiation, accusa- 
tion, and recrimination followed, which we 
could wish, for the sake of humanity, that 
history were enabled. to erase from her 
scroll. The imperial arbitrator quickly 
decided, upon their own showing, that none 
of them were competent to exercise the 
functions of sovereignty. Ferdinand and 
his brothers were sent to Valencay ; Charles 
and his spouse, together with Godoy, were 
pensioned, and permitted to fix their resi- 
dence at Rome. 

Some time in the year 1816 or 1817,a 
person named San Martin, who frequently 
visited Charles, happened to converse with 
him on the extraordinary fortunes of Godoy. 
In the course of the conversation, the ex- 
king, as if himself astonished at the rise of 
a man of no birth, innocently asked to what 
circumstance it could possibly be traced. 
San Martin thoughtlessly replied, “To the 
well-known passion of the queen, without 
doubt.” Strange to say, this was the first 
time that this unwelcome truth had reached 
the ear of Charles. He never had the 
slightest suspicion of the infidelity of his 
wife—but now a thousand circumstances 
rushed upon his memory to establish her 
guilt. To his honour it must be added, that 
he quitted her society instantly, and sought 
refuge at the court of Naples. But the 
intelligence which he had obtained so un- 
expectedly was a blow from which he never 
recovered. He died very soon after. His 
consort, who, it is said, repented towards 
the end of her life of her early crimes, 
followed him to the tomb in 1819, and in 
the year 1823, Godoy was also numbered 
among the dead. 

Before Ferdinand quitted Spain, he 
solicited from Napoleon the hand of one of 
the princesses of his family. While at 


Valencay he repeated his wishes on this 
point more than once, in terms which ren- 
dered him the laughing-stock of the imperial 
court. But the events which took place in 
the Peninsula and the North of Europe, in 
1812 and 1813, produced an important 
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alteration in Ferdinand’s fortunes, No 
longer a. he was restored to his 
throne and his country ; and if, instead of 
spending his exile at Valencay in indolent 
repose or puerile amusements, he had en- 
deavoured to repair the deficiencies of his 
education, he might have raised Spain from 
her ruins to the rank which she deserves as 
one of the first-rate powers in Europe. 
Never had a monarch a more admirable 
opportunity of placing upon a secure foun- 
dation the happiness and prosperity of his 
people, than Ferdinand possessed when, 
from the Pyrenees, he once more looked 
down upon the fertile fields of Spain. He 
had pledged himself to the maintenance of 
the leading principles of the constitution. 
He might have easily reformed the political 
errors with which the theory of that scheme 
abounded, and have reconciled all the use- 
fal attributes of his crown with the freedom 
of his subjects ; but with the levity which 
disgraced his character, he flung the volume 
of the constitution into the fire, the moment 
he heard the enthusiastic “vivas” with 
which he was saluted on all sides upon 
passing the frontiers, He dismissed, in the 
most insulting terms, the Cortes which had 
been mainly instrumental in the preserva- 
tion of his throne, and proclaimed his reso- 
lution to extinguish every trace of that 
liberal spirit which had been the liberator 
of his country. Ingratitude and folly com- 
bined to plunge him in a course of evil 
government, which for six years placed 
every respectable family in the kingdom in 
a state of constant alarm. The blood of 
some of the best men of Spain—of men who 
had fought heroically against the enemy for 
their hearths and altars—was shed upon an 
ignominious scaffold. Compelled, at length, 
by the sudden revolution of 1820, to accept 
a new version of the constitution, he basely 
temporized with the events of the hour. 
Immediately after swearing in the most 
solemn manner faithfully to perform the 
duties assigned to him by the new order of 
things, he despatched agents to Louis 
XVIII. who carried his secret protest 
against the acts which he executed in 
public, His conduct during the three years 
of the constitution was marked by so many 
indications of insincerity, that we are sur- 
prised at the facility with which the leading 
men of the Cortes suffered him to lead 
them, step by step, to their own ruin. 
From the recovery of his absolute power, 
through the intervention of France, to the 
last hour of his existence, his sole object 
seemed to have been how he might render 
it most injurious to the country that was 
intrusted to his care. The massacre or 
exile of all her most enlightened men—the 
desolation of her towns and villages—the 
destruction of her internal and foreign trade 
—the total loss of her noble colonies—her 
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degradation in the scale of Europe, where 
she scarcely ranks as a third-rate power 
remain to mark the reign of Ferdinand VII. 
as an epoch of disaster and shame in the 
annals of the Peninsula. 

Nevertheless, the personal biographer of 
the late king might find some traits in his 
character, which, — they could not, in- 
deed, redeem his political transgressions, 
must secure him, at least, from being con- 
sidered as his nefarious mother pronounced 
him to be— 

—“ Monstrum nulla virtute redemtum.” 

I myself have witnessed the condescen- 
sion with which he attended to the petitions 
of the poor. Loitering one day about the 
palace of Madrid, which, by the way, is well 
worth the attention of a stranger, as one of 
the handsomest edifices of the kind in Eu- 
rope, my attention was attracted by a num- 
ber of state carriages which were proceed- 
ing towards the principal entrance. I fol- 
lowed them almost instinctively, and soon 
found myself stationed among a number of 
grenadier guards, who were drawn up near 
the lower steps of a magnificent staircase. 
In the passage to which the staircase open- 
ed there were seven or eight old women, 
with papers in their hands, ready for pre- 
sentation. Ina few minutes the king and 
queen (his third wife Amelia, of Saxony) 
descended, foilowed by a brilliant group of 
officers in full dress. ‘The king wore a dark 
blue coat, turned up with crimson, laced 
with gold, white smallclothes, white silk 
stockings, a blue riband over his left shoul- 
der, ae a star on his breast. The queen 
was then little more than twenty years of 
age, but her pale countenance already dis- 
closed symptoms of that broken heart which 
soon after found repose in the grave. Her 
figure, which was slight and elegantly form- 
ed, was nearly inveloped in a blue silk man- 
tle, edged with ermine. She wore on her 
head a pink hat, without feathers. Her ap- 
enews contrasted strongly with that of 

erdinand, as he handed her into the car- 
riage. It is well known that his chin and 
lower lip were nearly in aright line with the 
extremity of a nose of no ordinary dimen- 
sions. The deformity of his features was, 
in some degree, paliated by large mustach- 
ios. But although his figure was erect, 
manly, and even princely, I could not help 
thinking, when he took his seat by his fra- 
gile consort, of the celebrated story of 
“ Beauty and the Beast,” until I beheld him 
taking, with his own hand, through the still 
open door, the petitions of the poor people 
whom he called to him for the purpose. 
His swarthy rude face was suddenly lighted 
up with an expression of kindness, which 
showed that he was not wholly unaccustom- 
ed to acts of a benevolent description. I 
know not whether any of these supplicants 





ever received any answer to their represen- 
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tations; but I saw that they were already 
half satisfied, at least, by what I may really 
call the paternal smiles of their sovereign. 

This royal attention to the lower orders is 
a practice of an ancient date in Spair. 
During the prevalence of the constitution, 
Ferdinand was not, indeed, allowed to give 
audiences to infertor persons, as suspicions 
were enteftained, not without good grounds, 
that plots were often in preparation for ef- 
fecting the escape of the royal family from 
Madrid to the French frontiers. But when 
the constitution was destroyed, the king re- 
sumed his former habits on this point, and 
once or twice every week admitted all per- 
sons, without any distinction of rank, to his 
presence. He rose generally at six, and 
soon after took a cup of chocolate and a 
cigar. His morning was passed in the 
apartments of the queen, and it is under- 
stood that he never was so happy in them 
as since they were occupied by her present 
majesty. He became dovotedly attached 
to her from the moment that she gave those 
hopes, which were afterwards realized, of 
continuing his race—an object which he had 
always looked forward to with the utmost 
solicitude. He transacted business with 
his ministers regularly between twelve 
o’clock and half-past two, when he dined. 
He then drove out with the queen for two 
or three honrs, after which he saw any per- 
son whom he had appointed to attend him. 
He supped at half-past eight, and retired 
early. During the whole of Ferdinand’s 
reign, the manners of the Spanish court 
were extremely simple and unostentatious. 
He never had any avowed mistresses; in- 
deed, after his restoration in 1814 he is said 
to have been without any liaison of that 
kind. The offices of religion were regular- 
ly performed every day in the beautiful 
chapel of the palace. But Ferdinand was 
at no time of his life impressed with the ne- 
cessity of attending earnestly to that sub- 
ject. He had, in this respect, more of the 
character of Louis XVIII. in him than of 
Charles X. The story of the embroidered 
petticoat has never been denied—so far, at 
least, as the presentation of such an orna- 
ment by Ferdinand to a particular church. 
This proceeding was, however, rather the 
result of his superstition, than of his reli- 
gion, between which there is not only a dis- 
tinction, but a wide difference. Pascal was 
a thoroughly religious man, without a parti- 
cle of superstition. Napoleon was super- 
stitious in the extreme; but his most re- 
publican enemies never accused him of re- 
ligion. 

The society of Madrid has been uniformly 
grave since the war of independence. The 
poverty of the nobles, who suffered enor- 
mous losses of property at that period, has 
been, perhaps, the principal cause of this 
revotution in the manners of a capital which 
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had long been remarkable for its gaiety, 
The personal dispositions and habits of 
Ferdinand gave moreover a tone of reserye 
and retirement to the court, which necegsa- 
rily exercised an influence upon society, 
Brought up, I may say, a prisoner, and con- 
fined for nearly six years at Valencay, at a 
period of life when the character is most 
susceptible of permament impressions, he 
was accustomed to find his pleasures and 
amusements within a narrow circle. He 
was, in truth, extremely domestic—too 
much so foraking. He smoked so great a 
number of cigars during the course of the 
day, that his breath was quite tainted with 
that unpleasant after-smell which tobacco 
leaves behind it. He ate also, sometimes 
inordinately. An over-indulgence in this 
way brought on the fit of apoplexy which 
terminated in his death. He drank very 
little more wine than Spaniards do in gen- 
eral; but it was always of the best descrip- 
tion. Tor some years he had been afflicted 
with the gout, a complaint of which he fully 
availed himself, in order to delay his depar- 
ture with the Cortes from Madrid to Seville, 
in 1823. The communication to him of the 
resolutions of that body for the removal of 
the court brought on an attack of that mala- 
dy, which, according to his own report, tor- 
tured him incessantly for three weeks; but 
whé€n the legislative physicians expressed 
an apprehension that it might, if it contin- 
ued longer, lead to insanity, which would 
render the appointment of a regent indis- 
pensable, the disease quitted him with mi- 
raculous expedition. 

Ferdinand paid little attention to the 
grandees of Spain. His confidential minis- 
ters were seldom selected from that class. 
He was partial, rather than otherwise, to 
parvenus ; and felt a pleasure in raising men 
to office who had often little to recommend 
them, beyond. the talents which they exhib- 
ited in edministering to his private amuse- 
ments. His real courtiers were frequently 
persons of very low birth and station. At 
one period of his life, the most influential 
man in Spain was Chamarro, who was no- 
thing more than a buffoon; but his fantas- 
tic tricks made Ferdinand Jaugh immoder- 
ately, and nothing was refused to his solici- 
tations. He was so much pleased with Mon- 
tenegro, who was one of his valets at Va- 
lencay, that he appointed him intendant of 
the royal palaces, and bestowed upon him, 
moreover, abundant marks of his favour. 
The queen (Maria Isabella,) fully participat- 
ed in the king’s attachment to this servant. 
Happening, one day to be engaged in fasten- 
ing a cross of Charles III. to a riband of 
that order, she desired Montenegro to hold 
one of the ends of the riband. He knelt 
on one knee for the purpose, desirous of 
performing her Majesty’s commands in the 
most respectful manner. The king, sudden- 
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ly entering the apartment by a private door, 
beheld this apparent scene of gallantry with 
indignation ; not perceiving how Montene- 
gro was employed, and urged by an irre- 
pressible feeling of jealousy, he rushed past 
the queen and ‘knocked him down at full 
length on the floor. The queen shrieked, 
anumber of domestics immediately hasten- 
ed toher assistance; in the confusion, Mon- 
tenegro got up as well as he could and ran 
away. But when the affair was explained, 
Ferdinand had the grace to be ashamed of 
himself, and the quondam valet was raised 
to higher favour than ever. 

It was, perhaps, a very natural trait in 
such a character as that of Ferdinand, that 
there was very little constancy in his pref- 
erences of this description. He was re- 
markably tenacious in causing itto be believed 
that he acted in all things from his own un- 
biassed opinions, although every body about 
him well knew that he frequently made or 
rescinded appointments, from the reports 
which were daily repeated to him even by 
the lowest of his domestics. He encour- 
aged them at all times to tell him of what 
was going on in Madrid; and it is under- 
stood that they availed themselves frequent- 
ly of these opportunities to recommend or 
baffle the views of those whom they wished 
to serve or to injure. Whenever he had 
any reason to suspect that any particular in- 
dividual was considered out of doors as his 
favourite, he forthwith discarded that person 
from his presence. He was never believed 
to have entertained anything like a sincere 
attachment for his court companions, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a single instance. 
Lozano de Torrez, the nephew of a once 
well-known matchmaker of the same name 
in London, was the son of a carpenter at 
Cadiz, where, in his early days he sold 
chocolate. By some accident he obtained 
employment in the commissariat during the 
war of independence ; he discharged his 
duties with considerable ability. When the 
king returned to Spain, Lozano, who was 
then at Badajoz, addressed to him a letter 
full of protestations of the most devoted 
zeal, and of bitter complaints against the 
liberals. This letter was answered by an 
order, directing Lozano to proceed to Mad- 
rid, where he was admitted at once to Fer- 
dinand’s confidence. Lozano was the most 
ingenious of courtiers. He wanted nothing 
for himself. His whole ambition was to 
serve about the person of his sovereign, in 
whose fortunes he felt a sympathetic inter- 
est which he could not describe, the cause of 
which was to him inexplicable. It seemed 
to him as if his heart must have been fram- 
ed, as it were, in the same mould with that 
of the king. He wore Ferdinand’s portrait 
in his bosom, knelt before it as an idol, and 
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subject, he | sang it candidly, always most 
disinterestedly ; severai valuable appoint- 
ments were offered him—he refused them all. 
He would rather be a lackey in the palace 
than captain-general of the two Castiles. 

After a due course of servitude, Lozano 
was prevailed upon te accept the office of 
minister of state ; that is to say, secretery 
for foreign affairs. Now this was a post to 
which, more than to any other, usage had 
established a certain right of succession 
among the members of that department,— 
gentlemen who had previously served 
abroad in a diplomatic capacity, who, of 
course, were acquainted with foreign lan- 
guages, conversant with tae whole train of 
pending negotiations, and experienced in 
official forms. Well knowing that they 
could not speedily be replaced, they resolv- 
ed to resign in a body rather than serve 
under Lozano. He prudently yielded to 
the storm. Tothe astonishment of the na- 
tion the ci-devant vender of chocolate was 
next appointed minister of grace and jus- 
tice, which placed in his hands the entire 
patronage of the magistracy and the church. 
But he flattered the clergy, encouraged the 
fanatics, persecuted the liberals, terrified 
Ferdinand with the numerous conspiracies 
against the throne and the church which he 
daily discovered, and kept his place. A 
droll proof of Ferdinand’s credulity, with 
respect to Lozano’s sympathies, has been 
related by one of his biographers. The 
courtier was inthe habit of sending a mes- 
senger every morning to inquire how the 
king passed the night. On one occasion 
the answer was, that his majesty had suffer- 
ed from a severe fit of the colic. The 
moment Lozano heard this he ordered his 
carriage, posted to the palace in his dressing 
gown, and demanded an audience upon 
business of extraordinary importance. Fer- 
dinand, who was by this time convalescent, 
ordered him to be admitted. Seeing Loza- 
no in such a dress, his face pale, and his 
hair in disorder, he eagerly inquired what 
was the matter. “Oh!” exclaimed the min- 
ister of grace and justice, “oh, seiior, I 
have had such a terrible attack of the colic; 
I have been ill with it all night,” and then 
he went on minutely detailing the symp- 
toms (which he had notexperienced) of that 
agreeable complaint. “Wonderful,” cried 
Ferdinand ; “they are precisely the pains 
which I have suffered myself; how very 
wonderful !”—“ Not at all wonderful, soiior,” 
replied Lozano, “ nothing certainly can hap- 
pen to your majesty without happening to 
me also. While you were ill I was ill. 
Now that you are better, I feel recovered 
again.” Atlength Lozano fell into disgrace, 
and was exiled from Madrid. Ferdinand, 
when his liking was over, used often to 
laugh at the impositions which this fellow 





appeared to live only for his royal master. 
Whenever his opinion was asked upon any 


practised upon him. 
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The suddenness with which Ferdinand 
constructed and dissolved his cabinets form- 
ed an essential part of his absolute system. 
He has presided at important councils, 
heard propositions discussed, to which he 
gave his unqualified assent, ordered the 
ministers, to whose department the execu- 
tion of them belonged, to attend him with 
the necessary decrees the next morning; 
and before the morning came those very 
ministers might have been met with on their 
journey to a presidio. 

I have never seen a good portrait of Fer- 
dinand. The artists say that it was impos- 
sible to sketch one, on account of the sin- 
gular mobility of his features, sometimes 
sombre in the extreme, sometimes so gay 
and lively, that they hardly seemed to be- 
long to the same person. Often when his 
brow was overcast with a shade, which 
deepened the habitual gloom of his shag- 
ged lips and chin, his eyes betrayed a pen- 
sive expression that made them for the mo- 
ment almost beautiful. But it was “beauty 
sleeping in the lap of horror.” He spoke 
generally with a nervous precipitation, in- 
dicative of the shallow source from which 
his thoughts emanated. He was a wrong- 
headed man, irascible, obstinate, and selfish. 
He died under the impression which he al- 
ways entertained, that he was the most 
pcpular man in Spain. Perhaps he was; 
but he has not left a single individual in the 
world who laments his departure with a 
genuine tear. 

By his repeal of the Salic law, he has 
bequeathed to the Peninsula a civil war, 
which, in whatever way it may terminate, 
will necessarily throw back that fine country 
another half century, in addition to the 
period in which she is already behind the 
rest of Europe as to all the great improve- 
ments of modern civilization. During the 
reign of Charles II. a company of Dutch 
contractors offered to render the Manzan- 
ares navigable to the point where it falls 
into the Tagus, and the Tagus navigable 
from that point to Lisbon. The proposal 
was laid before the Council of Castile, and 
the answer of that enlightened body was to 
this effect:—“ That if it had pleased God 
that these two rivers should have been nav- 
igable, he would not have wanted human 
assistance to have made them such. As he 
had not done it, it was evident he did not 
think that any thing of the kind ought to be 
effected. To attempt it, therefore, would 
be to violate the decrees of Providence, and 
to mend the imperfections which he design- 
edly left in his works.” Strange to say, 
this doctrine is still practically enforced in 
Spain. The great public works begun 
before the war still remain unfinished. 
The few projects which have been since 
approved remain on paper, through the 
want of means for carrying them into ex- 





ecution. There is no country in the world 
in which so many natural facilities exist for 
the creation of canals, none in which such 
means of communication are so much re- 
quired. But the only attempts at such 
achievements worth speaking of are the 
canals of the Ebro and of Castile, both of 
which were abandoned before they were 
extended to any considerable length. The 
civil war will postpone their completion to 
the next century. 

It must be confessed that the contests for 
crowns now going on in Portugal and Spain 
between brother and brother, uncle and niece, 
are sufficiently calculated to make the inhab- 
itants of those devoted countries envious of 
the democratic tranquillity and prosperity of 
the United States. Don Miguel has drawn 
upon himself the odium of every honourable 
mind. His conduct, since he left our shores 
to execute the functions of regent, has beea 
so perfidious, that we all have felt a kind of 
personal anxiety to witness his downfall. 
But we suspect that the people of this 
country are almost indifferent to the result 
of the struggle about to be commenced in 
the other kingdom of the Peninsula. The 
manifesto of the queen-regent may have 
been a very politic one at home: abroad, at 
least in France and England, it has ruined 
her cause. If she is to govern without a 
Cortes, what guarantee are we to receive 
that she will not turn out as great a fana- 
tic as Don Carlos is already reputed to be? 
The possession of absolute power in the 
midst of contending parties is necessarily 
calculated to lead to persecution. What 
matters it to the unfortunate Spaniards 
whether they are lawfully hanged by the 
court or butchered by the guerillas ? 


A WALK AND A DINNER. 


Ir was November ;—a bitter cold wind 
blew resolutely andremorselessly. I amnot 
easily to be set aside when I have once 
made up my mind for a walk; so cuddling 
up myself in my cloak, forth I sallied for an 
out-of-town perambulation—five miles out 
and five in. Nothing could be more unin- 
viting than the day. The sky was of that 
lead-like colour which bespeaks an inclina- 
tion to rain if it might be permitted, but 
that being denied, a resolution to satisfy it- 
self with alternate sleet, snow, or bouncing 
and bounding hail—all pretty confectionary 
modes of cooking what was intended for so 
many showers of rain, which a man “ dress- 
ed in a little brief” discontent must be fas- 
tidious indeed utterly to disrelish. I, for 
my part, prefer these cold-cloud comforts 
to your more common-place pelting shower: 
they may, it is true, cut your cheeks as with 
minute sharp pieces of flint; or pepper your 
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nose as with small pebbles; or only stifle 
our mouth and fill your eyes with what 
would be disagreeable enough if permanent; 
but a man with any warmth in his body 
may melt his way through any given quan- 
tity of snow that can drift around him—if 
he keeps moving ;—if he shuts his mouth he 
need not swallow hailstones large enough 
to choke him; and as for the pin-and-needle 
persecution which a shower of sleet can in- 
flict upon the chubbiness of his cheeks, if 
there is any blood in those facial parts, it 
is sure to fetch out what artists would call 
their colour. Nature, like a good old lady 
as she is, has as it were posted at all accessi- 
ble points, where theenemy Weather may 
make its attack, extra defences of flesh and 
blood; and thus, by resolutely defending 
the out-works, protects the citadel. A soak- 
ing shower, such as we have it in England, 
is not, perhaps, so easily warded off: de- 
lightful it is, no doubt, to ducks and other 
such oily-feathered lovers of the damp and 
the disagreeable—and keeps their downy 
coats, waistcoats, and smallclothes clean, 
comfortable, and fit for company; but it de- 
lights not me: I confess my preference for 
hailstones, snow, and sleet,—if I must have 
either one, two, or three of four modes of 
administering these watery matters. A 
soaking of this sort is very well in its way ; 
but I am of Anacreon’s humour, and like 
to “moisten my clay ” in my own particular 
manner, deeming all other modes superflu- 
ous. 

It was Sunday,—a dies non among the 
fashionable vulgar, who, from some mistak- 
en superstition as to what they consider 
gentility, think Sunday exercise “ vastly 
ungenteel,” and only the perquisite and 
proper enjoyment of milliners’ girls, shop- 
boys, and mechanics. There is nothing so 
vulgar as the fear of vulgarity. Sunday 
was undeniably ordained as a day of piety, 
rest, and sober recreation. He who so ap- 
= it, as far as I have observed, seems to 
ave made no other marked distinction be- 
tween that day and other days: the sun rises 
as gloriously as on other mornings ; the entire 
machinery of Nature moves on without any 
visible pause, and loses not either its use, 
beauty, regularity, or subserviency to His 
will and the universal service of mankind 
and every other kind ;—all goes on, to all 
appearance, on Sundays, as on Saturdays or 
Mondays. Shall contemptible fashion or 
frivolity dare, then, to mark a day as vulgar 
which it perhaps refuses to religion and de- 
nies to exercise and those healthy sensa- 
tions which follow close upon the heels of 
exercise? Impossible! No, ye well-at- 
tired sons and daughters of that ancient 
antic, Prejudice, “imagine not this vain 
thing ;” if you have dreaded to be vulgar, 





fear it no more ; but believe, as I do holily, 
-~ nothing which is innocent is vulgar, 
45 
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however commonplace or unfashionable it 
may be. Discard so unworthy a thought, 
and, with the poet, say, whether it be Sun- 
day or any other day, 


“Oh, how can we renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ! 

The warbling woodland, the r ding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even ; 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven— 

Oh how can we renounce, and hope to be forgiv- 
en 1” 


It was Sunday ; buta thinly attended one. 
The wind was really too scrutinizing for the 
weak and the tender, and, therefore, only 
the robust, or those who thought themselves 
so, were abroad. Women consequently 
were “like angels’ visits ”—every one, by 
this time knows the rest of the quotation. 
The few pantalooned persons one met were 
“perplexed with sudden changes ;” and 
puckered lips, pursed-up mouths, and wink- 
ing + wae were the fashion of theday. Here 
and there a carriage rolled along, but what 
it contained was concealed by the steam on 
the glasses: a solitary horseman scampered 
at full speed—if too genteel to pocket his 
turnpike coppers, his coat-tails blown up 
about his shoulders, and his chestnut’s long 
tail now haif whisking his eyes out, and now 
lashing its own sleek sides. I really pitied 
that Smith I met in a green lane. His 
horse seemed warm enough — smoking 
warm ; but he, poor fellow,—if a cloakless, 
great-coatless rider, with a spare body, and 
a skin hanging loosely about him like a 
miss-fit—*a starveling in a scanty vest,” 
could possibly be warm, then I do not des- 
pair of some one out-Parry-ing Parry, and 
penetrating the North Pole with a red-hot 
poker. His mare seemed to dislike the day 
as much as her master, for she snorted and 
tossed her head as the sleet struck into her 
nostrils and eyes, and kept tickling the sus- 
ceptible hairs inside her ears; and she put 
down her feet on the splashy road with the 
anxiety of a cat overtaken in a midnight 
wandering by a snow-fall which melts as it 
falls. He was a small print, Elzevir edition 
of Man, stuck upright in his saddle upon a 
huge-boned, deep-barrelled horse,—just such 
a man as the nine-foot attorney about town, 
considering the space betweer. his eyes and 
his legs, might mistake for one of his boots, 
and laying hold of his ears for the straps, 
attempt to pull him on. He looked more 
like an icicle in Wellingtons and blue 
trowsers, thana Mr.Smith. His eyes shone 
like two cinders when they are cold; his 
face was of the colour of one of those face- 
tious-looking blue jugs in which ale is some- 
times served in country public-houses—his 
nose was its handle; altogether, he was an 
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impersonation of a line in the popular sea- 
song,— 

sal the blue above and the blue below.” 
Some simple-minded poet has inquired, 

“ Why doth azure deck the sky ?” 

I should say, simply to keep this conjectural 
Mr. Smith in countenance. What a luxury 
he would have been to a champagne party 
in the dog-days, if he could have been saved 
as he was till that time, when dandies die 
off by hundreds if iced champagne runs 
scarce: a botile of that fine effervescence 
placed any where in his neighbourhood could 
not have possibly required chilling. I really 
age: him, and passed on, meditating what 

is then condition must end in: he only 
wanted a cool reception from his wife when 
he got home to put him in a state of con- 

elation fit for exportation to either of the 

ndies as a specimen of English ice. 

But while I was looking after him, and 
laughing, I became suddenly conscious that 
“T also was an Arcadian,” and was myself 
rapidly cooling down to the freezing point. 
The wind still blew keenly and cuttingly ; 
the sleet still came from all points of the 
compass, and‘I began to grow uncomforta- 
bly cold and beg zarly hungry: striking out 
of the cross-road, therefore, i pushed as fast 
as the driving gust would permit into the 
high-road, determined to make amend for 
my out-door discomforts by some extra inn- 
comforts. “ Any port in a storm,” says a 
nautical proverb: so I made for the first 
sign I saw, “swinging slow with sullen 
roar,” or rather gibbet-like creak. It bore 
on it as on “a charger” the King’s Head. 
Ihave no objection to king’s heads when 
made thus attractive. I entered: it had 
a handsome interior, and the room into which 
I was ushered was the very perfection of 
cleanliness and cozyness. A brisk fire ran 
roaring up the chimney ; a chair was placed 
by mine host before it, into which I dropt, 
and felt all over assured that I should be 
very comfortable. I saw, by the respectful 
attention with which he regarded me, that 
he of the King’s Head thought it not impos- 
sible that I might ask him for some com- 
fort on so uncomfortable a day which it was 
possible he could provide. His benevolent 
eyes saw, as if by intuition, that I had not 
dined, and looked all willingness that I 
should. I therefore popped the important 

uestion at once :—* What have you for 

inner, Mr. Mr. ”_ Cockerell, 
Sir, at your service.”—“ Yes, Mr. Cockerell, 
what canI have?” “ Why, Sir,” quoth he, 
with a cold, dry rub of his hands,—“ we 
have some boiled fowls and pickled pork 
just coming up, if that will do, if not 4 
“Not a word more, Sir, that is the very 
thing. As soon as you are ready, I am.” 
He bowed, dusted a table as he passed 
across the room, and went out. 

















As Beau Tibbs says, and with much 
propriety, “I hate your immense loads of 
meat—that’s country all over ;”—but such a 
knick-knack, a snap, a snack, a tid-bit, a 
bonne bouche as the dainty premised and 
promised, I, who have my, and a good por- 
tion of some one else’s, share of the infir. 
mities natural and artificial to man, cannot 
resist;—and yet I can be abstemious, jf 
need be, and in my time have been patient 
and non-complaining when Friday’s dinner 
was unavoidably postponed till Sunday, 
Strong, however, as I am in philosophical 
endurance of such-like accidents, there are 
moments when nature will triumph over 
philosophy, and testify that I am no stronger 
at the pinch than my fellows. Hercules had 
his weakness—he loved Omphale too much; 
so had Topham, our English Hercules—he 
loved strong ale “not wisely, but too well:” 
—I have mine—and if I must confess it, it is 
this :—when such a dish as boiled fowl and 
pickled pork is either prophesied or made 
possible, I am, as it were, spell-bound, nolens 
volens, to the spot,—Samson Agonistes not 
surer—a wolf in a pitfall not more helpless- 
ly. I should be sorry to be tempted—but if 
you would try, cover your hook with such a 
bait, and I should inevitably nibble. If I 
had a vote for county, city, or borough, I 
could not long resist bribery and corruption, 
if the bribery was white and tender, and 
the corruption streaky and not too salt. 
Nature, however, who gave me this weak- 
ness to keep me humble, and show me that 
I am not perfect, has very properly placed 
me in such a predicament in the world that 
my yielding to a temptation which St. An- 
thony himself could not long have resisted 
does, I believe, no harm to the interests of 
men, however much it may operate inimi- 
cally on the life-interests of pigs and poultry. 

In one of those benevolent moods of 
mind when one feels a sort of good will to 
all conditions of men, I have thought that 
there was but one thing which could possi- 
bly compensate a man for being a gentle- 
man; and that would be,—the enjoyment 
of an uninterrupted long life of boiled fowl 
and pickled pork:—“other joys are but 
toys.” Aldermen who throttle themselves 
annually with turtle, and noblemen who 
denationalize themselves with ragouts and 
other Gallican enormities in cookery, are 
guilty of such mistakes, it is charitable to 
suppose, in pure ignorance:—it is a City 
superstition in the one case, and a West- 
end error of education in the other, pitiable, 
as are all human errors, and pardonable, for 
“to err is human—to forgive divine.” There 
are, indeed, too many such grievous mis- 
takes in eating matters—-more, perhaps, 
than in any other concernment of life, 
which, as they operate on minds, and minds 
on the affairs of men, are not unworthy of 
the gravest consideration of a much graver 
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philosopher than I am. The nature of a 
man’s dinner has not seldom given a turn to 
his feelings and affections—his capacity for 
or evil; a man naturally benevolent it 
made to overflow with the sweet milk 
of humanity at a charitable fund-dinner ; 
while, on the contrary, it has rendered a 
man commonly morose and churlish, beara- 
ble to himself, and such as happened to be 
mixed up with him. 
But I am wandering too wide from 
“ The theme and passion of my dream,”— 


boiled fowl and pickled pork!—The man 
who invented or came somehow, by what- 
ever intricate induction or remote analogy, 
at such a combination of circumstances was 
a genius—had a subtle and piercing wit, 
or an intelligence of the highest order. 
And yet, strange to say, the author of so 
noble a discovery is as unknown as the in- 
ventor of that very singular and selfish 
horizontal enjoyment, sleep. I have sought 
in all probable places for some mention of his 
should-have-been great name, but can find 
noclue to it: perhaps he had taken some 
pains to be anonymous, as some of the 

atest benefactors of mankind have done. 

he Cyclopedists are silent: the two 
Bacons, Friar and Francis, undoubted _phil- 
osophers as they were, and profound and 
perseveringly poking as they were in all 
recondite matters, make not the smallest 
mention of him, or the slightest allusion to 
even the germ of so notable a discovery. 
The inventive Marquis of Worcester hints 
at no possible amalgamation of two such 
remote ideas into one great whole. The 
discovery was, no doubt, brought to light 
in his day, but had not received the sanction 
of science and the celebrity due to so 
splendid a result in combination. Great 
indeed must have been his capacity !— 
smaller men have been placed side by side 
with Fame herself, till one can hardly see 
the old lady for the numerousness of her 
children, while he remains unknown and 
unhonoured. It was easy enough, as an 
instance, for such a man as Sir Isaac New- 
ton to find something more in an apple 
tumbling from a tree than its mere simple 
downward motion: it was not so very hard 
to discover the New World, for there it 
was, ready made, patiently waiting till a 
Columbus could be found who was capable 
of finding it: yet what a fuss is made about 
these twain discoveries !—to discover and 
then associate the affinities of fowl boiled 
with pork pickled, that was an intellectual 
effort indeed, before which ali other dis- 
coveries look mighty small, and sink into 
mere Tom-Thumbism. 

While I was thus rhapsodizing “a change 
came o’er the spirit of my dream.” A 
very eminent deer-stealer who, in his 
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had noticed the remarkable fact, says, and 
says I believe truly, that 


“ The course of true love never did run smooth ;”’ 


I at least agree with him: for while I was 
thus, as it were, ruminating before meat, 
instead of after it, o’ the sudden a strange 
hubbub, hurly-burly confusion of tongues, 
shuffling of feet, clattering of pattens, 
plunging of pump-handles, and rattling of 
pails arose in the King’s Head, very sub- 
versive of the decencies of the day, putting 
my meditations to fearful flight, and alarm- 
ing their author “beyond the Muse’s paint- 
ing.” A horrid dread came over me. 
“Coming events,” says Mr. Campbell, 
“cast their shadows before :”—they do, and, 
like other shadows, they are always larger 
and more scaring than the substance that 
cast them. “Something serious has be- 
fallen the boiled fowl and pickled pork!” I 
cried out, in a Pythonian agony of pertur- 
bation. At this moment in rushed mine 
host, “like Katterfelto, with his hair on 
end.”—* What is the matter, Mr. Cocke- 
rell?”—“ Oh, sir, sir—-that d—d pickled 
pork !—but it serves me right—I had my 
warnings—I suspected that cursed pig from 
the first;—alive or dead he was meant to 
ruin me !—Sir, he was the odd one of nine 
at a farrow, born on a Friday, by accident 
killed on a Friday, and I, like an ass, pickled 
him on a Friday, and thought it was Thurs- 
day !—There, sir, now the murder’s out !— 
My wife knew it would be so, and she’s 
right! She always as good as said that 
no good would come of him, and there he’s 
gone and set the chimbly on fire now!—I 
wonder what he’ll do next, d—n him ?” 

Here he stopped for want of breath, not 
rage, and sank down in a chair, wiping the 
hot and cold drops of anger and fright from 
his forehead. It seems that in skimming 
the pot, it was overset ; the fat flared; the 
soot took fire, &c. &c. However, what 
with pot and pail and wet blanket, all dan- 
ger was soon subdued. My first feeling, of 
course, was that of concern for the mishap 
which had like to have befallen the King’s 
Head—I forgot my favourite dinner in my 
5 one but this proper humanity soon 
changed to irresistible laughter at the ludi- 
crous superstition of mine host; and I fell 
back in my chair also, not to faint, but to 
laugh, which I did, long and loud. 

By this time Mr. Cockerell had cooled 
down to composure ; and then I thonght it 
high time to inquire, with as much tender- 
ness as possible, whether the pickled pork 
was spoiled. “No,” he replied, “d—n it; 
but I won’t touch a bit of it!” grinding his 
teeth with returning exasperation. “Well,” 
said I, “ my resentment is not so deep-root- 
ed as your’s. I cannot believe for a 
moment in Friday making that bad which 





amorous pursuit of that undressed venison, 


is good at any time; I have no prejudice 
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against odd numbers, and I believe in the 
‘white simplicity’ and perfect innocency, 
under all circumstances, suspicious or su- 
perstitious, of pickled pig; and as I am not 
afraid to be thought as heterodox as I am, 
pray bring in the pork.” At that instant it 
entered ; it was nominally “ dinner for one,” 
but really enough for three ; and I fell to it 
“like a falconer.” As I sat making deep 
gashes with my trenchant blade in the 
beautiful belly of the deceased, Mr. Cock- 
erell looked on me as a Mohammedan looks 
on an indulger in forbidden wine, with one 
eye hating the indulgence, and the other 
ogling it not unkindly. The proscribed 
pork was excellent, the fowl “fit for Juno 
when she dines ;” and I am not sure wheth- 
er a little soot and Sun Fire-office sauce did 
not give a piquancy to a dish which, justly 
relying on its own native graces, 
“« Lacks not the foreign aid of ornament.” 

I made a capital meal, gave thanks, melted 
two or three cheroots “into thin air,” over a 
tumbler or two of the water of life, and 
returned to town, well-pleased with my 
dinner, myself, and with the weather, 
which fretted and blustered still, but “ with 
a difference” to me. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


London Improvements—Marriages and Depart- 
ures—-Rail Roads—-Rowland Stephenson, 
Lloyd, Miss Kemble— Watering Places ; 
Herne Bay, Margate, Hastings, St. Leonard’s, 
Beulah Spa. 


Lonpon Improvements.—Dr. Kenrick, 
—celebrated in his day as a literary re- 
viewer, and a great enthusiast about Shak- 
speare, and for several other things, more 
curious in his day than ours,—says, speak- 
ing of London in one of his comedies (for 
he was also a dramatist), “The metropolis 
is overgrown—it is out of proportion to the 
country—the head is too big for the body, 
and the nation has got the rickets.” This 
was the Doctor’s remark considerably more 
than half a century since; what he might 
have said had he lived to a patriarchal age, 
and seen the present state of London, it is 
difficult to surmise. 

Those who are not much in the habit of 
thinking, but who take things as they come, 
and look at that only which is right before 
their eyes, have no conception either of the 
extent of our native city—including the 
outparishes and Westminster—or of the 
total ignorance of the inhabitants of one 
part of it of the localities of another. The 
nuisance of omnibuses has this redeeming 
circumstance in its favour; it unquestion- 
ably facilitates an intercourse between the 
orientals and occidentals in a degree hither- 
to unknown, and yet little is comparatively 
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understood of the ultra proceedings of 
either east or west. The north and south 
of London—from its being a long and nar. 
row town—are much more closely approxi- 
mated ; and the native of Kentish Town 
may probably know where the obelisk in St, 
George’s Fields stands, without obtaining 
any very great credit as a traveller. 

A man in Piccadilly asks another the way 
to Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields—they 
are both in the same town; yet the 
Piccadillyite, if he be “a native, and to the 
mauner born,” is little likely to be able to 
tell him; the dandy (with a cigar in his 
mouth) of Finsbury Square or St. Helen’s 
Place, as vainly inquires of his obliging 
neighbour the way to Connaught Place, 
Nothing gives an universal insight into 
metropolitan matters but the arrival in Lon- 
don of some foreign count or countess, who 
thinks it necessary to see all our lions, and 
subsequently laughs at us in a book of libels 
for our pains, These are upwards of eighty 
exhibitions open daily in London during 
the season, besides the Cathedrals, the 
Tower, the Custom-house, Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, and half a hundred other objects well 
worthy attention, but which we, who see 
the outsides of them every day, never think 
it worth our while to enter or make further 
inquiry about. 

We are led into these remarks by having 
accidentally been Jed to the new London 
Bridge—and the accident was rather an 
incident; it is true, we lost both our time 
and pains into the bargain in the end, (but, 
n’importe, she was very pretty,) except that 
it gave us an opportunity of looking at the 
improvements in progress in that vicinity, 
which are of a character so extremely ita- 
portant to the appearance of the city itself, 
that we are assured the perfect silence upon 
the subject which we have remarked, arises 
literally from an ignorance of their existence. 

It is impossible to imagine the change 
which the magician’s wand, in the shape of 
the surveyor’s rod, has so rapidly effected 
on both sides the river. On the Surrey side, 
Southwark High Street is laid low—that 
narrow, wretched avenue, crowded and 
crammed with carts as it was wont to be, 
has given place to a fine handsome ap- 
proach ; and instead of the wretched tene- 
ments which, in the days of England’s glo- 
ry, sheltered the unfortunate victims of un- 
bounded prosperity, have all been pulled 
down, and rows of splendid houses prepared 
for the suffering tradesmen whose present 
insolvent circumstances would draw tears 
from butchers’ eyes. 

The street leading in a line from St. Tho- 
mas’s Street to the Borough Market has 
been widened, and an opening has been left 
whence the beautiful church of St. Saviour, 
and the restored Chapel of the Virgin— 
which the Cockney architects think to make 
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more interesting than its own antiquity , magnificent pile of buildings raised, and not 


renders it, by calling it the * Ladye” Chap-|one human bein 


in Grosvenor Square 


el,—as if it was necessary to call Lady—|knows anything about it. We can tell the 
Ladye,—appears to the greatest advantage.|Grosvenorites and the Parklaneites that 

On the other side of the street the whole | these improvements are worth looking at, it 
of the houses have been pulled down which | they care about the metropolis of the coun- 
stood between St. Thomas’s Hospital and| try; and when they are there, a peep at the 
the bridge, and a new street built, which | newly arranged armoury at the Tower will 
joins Tooley Street, by means of arches,}amply repay them for their trouble. We 
just beyond the church. The space be-|say this without knowing Dr. Meyrick, or 
tween this new street and the hospital is|caring for the interests of the warders, or 
enclosed with iron railings, which extend to | those to whom the exorbitant fees of admis- 
the street itself, and the whole of the do-|sion go; but it is a thing well worth seeing. 


main, comprising many acres, belongs to 
the institution. All the traffic to old Tooley 





Marriages anp Departures.—-There 


Street is now carried on under archways,|have been a great many marriages during 
and does not in the slightest degree inter-| the month in high life, as low people call it, 
fere,as it did formerly, with the thorough-| anda great many more, much more, serious 


fare of what was formerly High Street. 


things—we mean emigrations to the conti- 


A similar arrangement has been made on| nent; they continue, as a French corres- 
the London side of the river for the com-|pondent tells us, at the rate of sixty per 
munication between Upper and Lower|diem. All this is bad—-bad for the country 
Thames-street ; and the advantages deriv-|—both in morals and finance, and is unques- 
able from this decided separation of the | tionably the result of apprehension of con- 
heavy carts and waggons necessary for car- | sequences likely to result from the very un- 
rying on the business of the wharfs and| settled state of affairs. 


warehouses from the lighter carriages, and 


Lord Fordwich has married the daughter 


for the conveyance of less ponderous arti-| of Lord Grantham, or, as we ought to say— 


cles and passengers, are inconceivable. 


since his Lordship’s accession to the title 


Upon the city side of this magnificent] conferred upon his mother—Earl de Grey. 


bridge, which produces an entirely novel 
effect upon the eye from the circumstance of 
its being lower than the approaches leading 
to it, the first object which attracts the pas- 
senger’s notice is the new Hall of the Com- 
pany of Fishmongers,—a company distin- 
guished by having upon its books some of 
the most illustrious and extraordinary per- 
sonages of the day. This is a magnificent 
quadrangular building of stone, with two 
fronts, one facing the river, where the fish are 
caught, and the other facing the street, 
where the fraternity are received: it isa 
very beautiful elevation, and forms a very 
effective feature to the scene. 

Farther on, an opening gives us a fine 
view of the Monument, which we rejoice to 
see still remains unmutilated by the sacrile- 
gious hands of the Goths, who wished to 
render it a monument to nothing, by defac- 
ing the inscription which so justly and his- 
torically attributes the burning of London to 
the Papists. This new Bridge-street, by a 
bold curve, cuts into the old Gracechurch 
Street, just above where Fish-street Hill 
formerly stood ; while, on the left hand, a 
new and magnificent street is in progress of 
erection, which will lead directly from the 
square in front of the bridge to the eastern 
corner of the Mansion House, shortenin 
the distance by at least two-thirds, an 
placing the river at the immediate command 
of the chief magistrate of the city, to whom 
its uncontrolled dominion belongs,—at least 
from Staines to Southend. 

All these things have been done, and a 





The young lady is most highly connected, 
and, besides the immediate honours of her 
descent, is niece to the Earl of Ripon. 
Lord Fordwich, as our readers know, is the , 
eldest son of Lord and Lady Cowper, and 
nephew of Lord Melbourne, who is stated to 
have behaved most liberally upon the occa- 
sion. There was of course the whole histo- 
ry of Valenciennes lace, and dejeuners, and 
travelling carriages, and honeymoons, 
which the happy couple proceeded to Pan- 
sanger to enjoy. 

Mr. A’Court, the eldest son of Lord Hey- 
tesbury, so long in our diplomatic service, is 
married to the eldest daughter of the amia- 
ble and accomplished Lady Holmes, of the 
Isle of Wight. Sir Hussey Vivian is united 
to a young lady of the name of Webster, 
whose person and accomplishments are very 
highly spoken of; and Captain Yorke, son 
of the late Sir Joseph, and heir presumptive 
to the earldom of Hardwicke, has married 
one of the lovely and accomplished daugh- 
ters of Lord and Lady Ravensworth. This 
is the fourth daughter of the family now 
married. The others are—the Countess of 
Belgrave, Viscountess Barrington, and La- 
dy Williamson. 

Lord Crofton is married to Lady Geor- 
gianna Paget, eldest daughter of Lord An- 
glesey by the present Duchess of Argyle. 
Lord Anglesey’s health would not allow of 
his remaining in England to be present at 
the ceremony. But the marriage of the 
month most distinguished by the ceremony 
and circumstunces which attended it, is that 
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of the Hon. Henry Wellesley, eldest son of 
Lord Cowley, to the Hon. Olivia de Roos, 
daughter of the late Baroness de Roos, by 
the late Right Hon. Lord Henry Fitzgerald, 
sister of the present Lord de Roos, and Maid 
of Honour to Her Majesty. The ceremony 
took place on Wednesday evening at six 
o’clock, in the private chapel of Windsor 
Castle ; the Bishop of Worcester performed 
the ceremony, and the King was graciously 
pleased to give the bride away. Lady 
Georgiana Howe and Miss Taylor were the 
bridesmaids. The new-married couple left 
Windsor for the Queen’s Lodge in Bushy 
Park, at nine o’clock. The Queen and the 
Duke of Wellington were present at the 
ceremony, together with the relations of the 
bride, and the superior officers of the royal 
household. 

As for the emigrations, nobody who has 
not considered the subject can be at all 
aware of their extent, or the effect which 
they must necessarily produce upon com- 
merce in the ensuing season. We are cre- 
dibly informed, that the passports granted 
during the last two months average sixty 
per diem, or one thousand eight hundred 
per month. Already, as we perceive by 
the statements put forth at the anti-tax pay- 
ment meetings, trade—the inland trade—is 
so much decreased as to disable the shop- 
keepers from paying these absolutely ne- 
cessary imposts. What will it be when the 
élite of fashion are gone, and the fashionable 
shopkeepers, who will be bereft of custom- 
ers, find that they have the highest rents 
and the heaviest taxes to pay ? 

It seems curious, but we believe it to be 
a fact, that St. James’s is one of the most 
dissatisfied parishes in London. There are 
constant squabbles between the vestry and 
the parishioners, and between the select and 
the general, and the assessors and the as- 
sessed; while, in point of fact, it is notori- 
ous that the prices of every article of con- 
sumption are, in the parish, assessed pro- 
portionably to the locality and character of 
the purchasers. 

It is, however, a serious thing to find the 
flower of the country blowing off—it is omi- 
nous and unpleasant. We are not of a 
gloomy turn of mind, but we cannot but an- 
ticipate sad reverses from a general defec- 
tion of the aristocracy. 





Rai Roaps.—The insanity of 1825 ap- 
pears to have broken out again. We see, 
on ali handsand on every side, announce- 
ments of new projects—new schemes—new 
joint-stock companies—all of which we look 
at with that degree of suspicion which is 
justly excited by recollections of the ruin 
and misery in which the blind folly of a gul- 
lable public involved thousands of innocent, 
unoffending people, at the period to which 
we now refer. 
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The Joint-Stock Bank speculation is g 
most plausible scheme ; so are the iron rail- 
roads, the steam-carriages, and trams, to 
Bristol, and Dover, and Oxford, and Biy- 
mingham. As for the Joint-Stock Bank 
affairs, Mr. George Farren’s pamphlet has 
put those clearly to rest, at least if common 
sense is to prevail over humbug and preten- 
sion; and as for the railways, we have one 
fact to offer which is worth’a million of 
prospectuses, or half a hundred shares—the 
Manchester and Liverpool railroad has 
been supported only by passengers, since its 
opening ; the weight of merchandise and 
manufactures traversing the trams, or rails 
as they are now called, works down all the 
profit. The wear and tear is far beyond 
the revenue. The light carriages, even 
with heavy passengers, are profitable, and 
for the short distance, and with the constant 
intercourse between Manchester and Livy- 
erpool, superadded to curiosity, which in- 
duces every adventurous and inquiring 
dunce to prefer being whisked through the 
air at the tail of a boiler to travelling com- 
fortably in his carriage and four, this part of 
the speculation has answered ; but that part 
which more seriously applies to the inter- 
course between London and Birmingham 
or Bristol, has been a complete failure, 
No man in his senses, unless he had most 
pressing business, would go either to Bristol 
or Birmingham, the one an epitome of 
Thames-street and Smithfield, and the 
other an anticipation of a future state of life 
the least desirable that can be imagined. 
All the traffic for these long distances would, 
therefore, be confined to sugar-hogsheads, 
tierces of pork, and bales of cotton from the 
one ; and musket-barrels, snuffer-trays, and 
buttons from the other, packed in such quan- 
tities as to grind down not only the London 
prices, but the Company’s roads. It is all 
a mistake: solong as Gop is good enough 
to give us horses and carriages, and the 
power to possess and use them, all this jig- 
amaree stuff of boiling and bouncing along 
will be a failure. It may make a burst for 
a little; indeed it already has done so more 
than once; but we would seriously advise 
our friends to keep their money in their 
pockets, “ take the goods the gods provide,” 
and wait before they lay out their substance 
in what are called improvements, but which, 
unless we are much mistaken, will turn out 
bubbles, “such as the sea hath,” or rather 
such as the year 1825 had, to which we 
have already pointed. 





Rowxianp StrepHenson—Lioyvn—Miss 
Kemsie.—Amongst the curious circum- 
stances of human life and its vicissitudes, it 
is impossible not to remark the fate of Row- 
land Stephenson, the late banker of Lom- 
bard-street.—This man, in the enjoyment of 
every luxury suited to his temper and mind, 
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—the pleasures of the table, of wine, of the 
theatres, in several of which he had private 
boxes,—the éclat of parliament, which then 
was something, and which he highly appre- 
ciated,—suddenly left the country over- 
whelmed with criminal debt and irretrieva- 
ble disgrace. 

It seems that a confidential clerk, called 
Lloyd, was, in fact, the principal actor in 
this affair ; and that Stephenson became the 
dupe of the underling whom he had conde- 
scended to trust. Stephenson, at all events, 
lived poorly and sadly in America: Lloyd 
gaily and callously. But mark the point: 
at length Stephenson has been arrested 
and lodged in jail in the United States, at 
the suit of the ex-Sheriff Parkins, and is, or 
at least was at the time the latest letters 
left that land of liberty, incarcerated ; with 
this peculiarity, that his prosecutor, or plain- 
tiff, or whatever he is called in those parts, 
the ex-Sheriff himseif, was also an inmate 
of the same prison. 

We remember a year or two ago, when 
Sir Joseph blackballed the gay and spirituel 
Viscount at White’s, he gave as his only 
reason for doing so the popularity of the 
young Lord. “Wherever I go,” said Sir 
Joseph, “I see him. I cannot miss him, do 
what Ican. I have blackballed him here, 
in order to have one room at least in London 
where I am sure of not meeting him.” 

This reason was an amiable one :—how- 
ever there are no balloting boxes in Amer- 
ican prisons we presume; and Rowland 
Stephenson, however anxious he might 
have been to exclude Parkins, (Parkins hav- 
ing no desire to leave Stephenson out,) is 
obliged not only, not to secure himself from 
the collision, but to endure the association. 

Talking of America, it seems that our 
Fanny Kemble, although to be married 
to an American, is not to continue in 
the United States,-or rather, in those 
states which are miscalled united. She 
is to come to the country which owns 
and claims her, and is here to be made Mr. 
Butler’s wife ; after which, (as the play bills 
would say,) Charles Kemble is (at least so 
we are told by the newspapers, which, al- 
ways excepting the individuals themselves, 
are the worst imaginable authority) to go to 
Italy while his second daughter improves 
herself in music. Fanny, we suspect, has 
gained more notes in America than her sis- 
ter will acquire in any part of Europe, just 
yet. We hear, however, that she is a most 
promising girl What a happy family !— 
the one daughter so admirably promising, 
and the other so admirably performing,— 
nothing more can be wished. 

It has been suggested that Miss Kemble 
should take leave of the English stage,— 
nipped in the bud by matrimony,—by giving 
& course of her popular characters. We 
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that her father will not take himself away 
from our stage, where, and we speak it with 
perfect sincerity, at this moment, he has no 
equal. 





Warrrine Praces—Herne Bay—Mar- 
eaTE—Hastines—St. Lronarp’s—Bev- 
taH Spa.—We last month noticed the ex- 
traordinary capriciousness of public taste 
as regards public amusements ; nothing can 
be more curious than its whimsicality as 
relates to watering-places. It appears that 
this year every possible facility that steam 
can afford having been given to the inter- 
course between it and the metropolis, Mar- 
gate, the hitherto cheap and nasty, and ex- 
clusively popular resort of the cocknies, has 
been comparatively deserted. So it is; the 
mind wants excitement—in love, or any 
other less important pursuit, a few obstacles, 
and a little difficulty, increase our anxiety 
to obtain the object. 

When there was a difficulty in getting to 
Margate, Margate was the place for all the 
dear dirty folks who, like their own table- 
cloths, wanted washing only once a week ; 
and the deputies’ wives, and the deputies 
themselves, and the violet-backed common 
councilmen, and the furred-robed liverymen, 
and their rosy-cheeked ladies raved about 
Margate: the difficulties were smoothed 
away, and then for a year or two the very 
facilities were novelties ; ard so it went on, 
till at last the violets, and the furs, and all 
the rest of them, suggested, according to 
the rule of three, that if it were so easy to 
go to Margate in such atime, it would be 
just as easy to go to some other place much 
farther off in so much more time ; and “ Be- 
sides that,” says the wife of the Newgate- 
street salesman, or the Leadenhall butcher, 
“everybody can go to Margate now ;—it is 
so cheap, and so easy:”and accordingly 
Margate is voted vulgar, even by the gen- 
tlemen of the second table, and nobody 
who is anybody ever goes there. 

Some innocent people have taken advant- 
age of this change of feeling, and have en- 
deavoured to make a watering-place of a 
thing in a nook called “Herne Bay ;” and 
have stuck out a pier like a comb into what, 
with a great deal of good-nature, is consid- 
ered the sea; and here they have donkeys 
—besides the visiters,—and a hotel, and 
half-a-dozen wretched holes of houses, for 
which they charge the price of lodgings 
in Grosvenor Street or Park Lane. To be 
sure, as contrasted with that most odious of 
swamps, Southend, where, to get a sight of 
day, you are obliged to climb to a row of 
houses, where you are repaid with little 
else than the smell of the mud which you 
have luckily escaped,—Herne Bay, they say, 
is a paradise ; but it is, after all, a fool’s par- 
adise, as the speculators in land will find to 





trust she will do.so; and we trust, moreover, 


their cost. 
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Brighton, owing to the admirable arrange- 
ment of the coaches, and the improvement 
and curtailment of the road, stands pre-em- 
inent. There,—ugly, frightfully ugly as 
the place is in itself,—are air, and sea, and 
sunshine, all pure ; and in winter (for in sum- 
mer, when our grandmothers patronized it, 
it is odious) it affords to the healthy and the 
invalid everything that can be desired. No 
change of season is there perceptible ; for 
how should the fall of the leaf affiict us 
where there is not a tree to be seen? 

Hastings is a sort of rabbit-warren: 
semebody has called it arow of houses in a 
fives court. it is an odious hole in hot 
weather ; and nobody goes to it when it is 
cold. Itsneighhour, St. Leonard’s, appears, 
like another Venus, to have sprung from 
the sea in full-matured beauty at a leap. 
Mr. Burton, who is the founder of this flour- 
ishing town, (for so it has become,) seems as 
if he had served a piece of the Regent’s 
Park as butter-sellers treat a piece of butter, 
—clapped it up between two wooden pad- 
dles all entire, and popped it down at Bul- 
verhithe, or whatever the hamlet is called 
which he selected for his enterprize. It is 
truly beautiful, and from the sea has a most 
imposing effect. Whether the tavern-bills 
in this place possess a similar character, 

‘¢ Those best can tell who feel them most.” 

Eastbourne is delightful in its way. The 
sea-houses, as long as they stand, will be 
charming: but some fine night they will be 
either blown down or washed away. All 
the rest of the place is detestable. But 
none of these once favourite receptacles 
have been blest by violent overflows—at 
least, of visiters—this year. No;—my lord 
and my lady, and my lordling and my lady- 
ling, all go abroad: so must the tag-rag and 
bobtail ; for those who most affect to de- 
spise the nobility invariably try most assid- 
uously to imitate them; and all the odd 
shillings and sixpences out of the till have 
gone to afford the interesting Dolly or the 
pathetic Patty a trip to Brussels, a peep at 
Antwerp, the jowissance of Calais fair, or 
the delights of a féte at Boulogne. 

In revenge for this,a gentleman of the 
name of Smith, who constantly walks about 
in company with a black cane, like that of 
Simpson of Vauxhall, only on a smaller 
scale, has astounded the world with the 
splendours of the Beulah Spa, where all the 
population of civilized London go to drink 
water; which water, we are weak enough 
to believe, is poured into a sort of puddle 
every morning from some well-regulated 
recipe of an experienced chemist. The 
thing under which it is secreted is very like 
a beehive, and about three times the size of 
those in which the industrious honey-makers 
live. 

It is a pretty place—when you are out of 
it ;—when you are in it you are very much 
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in the position of a beef-steak in a giblet 
pie,—perhaps our readers have heard of the 
dish,—we mean at the bottom ; and when 
the valley gets pretty—that is to say, when 
the trees grow up—you might as well be an 
owl in an ivy-bush, or acting Jack in the 
Green on May-day, as in the middle of it, 
However, seriously speaking, it is quite worth 
going to, even if it were for nothing but the 
pleasure of getting away from it. No less 
than two thousand people paid a shilling 
a-head for admission in one day last year to 
the beauties of this most popular garden. 





In our Commentary of last month, it be- 
came our duty to notice the loss of the 
Amphitrite convict-ship, which occurred, as 
it appears by the testimony of the surviving 
sailors, through the weakness of the sur- 
geon and the pride of his wife, who, by the 
way, was going out with him without per- 
mission, This month we have to notice a 
case, which, if not involving so great a loss 
of human life, is characterized by quite as 
much ignorance or carelessness, and by 
some acts of atrocity, almost unparalleled in 
history—we mean as relate to the Earl of 
Wemyss smack. 

Of the criminalities alleged against the 
man Reeve, who has been committed to 
Norwich Castle to take his trial, we have 
no intention to speak ; for two reasons, one, 
because, pending a legal investigation, it 
would appear unfair to add anything to what 
is generally known on the subject likely to 
prejudice the case; and the other, because 
we consider the felonious part of the affair 
infinitely less culpable in the scale of enor- 
mities, than the besotted callousness which 
left eleven innocent women and children to 
perish at a moment when there were but 
eighteen inches water under the bow of the 
vessel within two hundred yards of the 
shore, which gradually shelved to a place 
of perfect security. 

These unhappy persons were told by the 
master of the smack to get into the upper 
berths, and they would be quite safe ; that 
the tide was ebbing, and that in an hour it 
would be so dry round the vessel, that they 
would be able to walk on shore without 
wetting their feet. Dissuaded from imme- 
diate escape at the hazard of damping their 
shoes, these unhappy victims betook them- 
selves to these upper berths, and lay there 
waiting for the water to decrease ; and the 
master of the smack on deck, who could 
see, of course, what effect the time had 
produced on the tide, permitted them to re- 
main there, although he found that instead 
of ebbing the tide was flowing. : 

But this is not the worst part of the histo- 
ry: the passengers, male passengers, hud- 
dled themselves on the companion stairs, 
where they were standing when a sea broke 
over the smack, and, breaking through the 
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cabin sky-light, swamped the cabin; to 
what extent, the reader will understand by 
reading a letter which has been published 
by one of these passengers, in which he 


‘gays, that after the sea had struck the sky- 


light, he looked into the cabin, and that 
Mrs. Cormack (who was in one of the up- 
per berths) held up her child to him and 
shook her head. Is it not clear that if, in- 
stead of acquiescing in her melancholy pre- 
sentiment of death, these gentlemen had 
rushed into the cabin and hauled the help- 
less and frightened women out, that they 
could all have been preserved? Instead of 
that, these gentlemen were of such delicate 
tastes and fine feelings, that because it was 
the ladies’ cabin, and some of the ladies 
were partly undressed, they were afraid or 
ashamed of taking the liberty of saving their 
lives! There they stood, till sea after sea 
burst over the broken sky-lights, each worse 
than the preceding one, as the tide rose, un- 
til the delicate gentlemen left their snug- 
gery and got forward; whence they, the 
master and the crew, all got safe on shore, 
as soon as a boat could pull off to them. 

The superfine gentility of the gentlemen 
passengers, however, might in a certain de- 
gree have been excited by that love of self 
which is inherent in the majority of human 
beings; they saved themselves: and as 
they were, as the sailors say, “only passen- 
gers,” they were not, in point of fact, re- 
sponsible for any one’s safety except their 
own ; but that the captain, wholly engrossed 
by the duty, which we admit to be a very 
important one, of saving his vessel, should 
totally have forgotten the helpless and ter- 
rified women under his charge, seems s]most 
inconceivable. It is clear he was in error 
about the tide ; but it is also clear that he 
must very soon have discovered that error ; 
and if he had discovered it before there 
were three feet water on the land side of 
the smack, he could have saved every one 
ofhis passengers by handing them over the 
side, and letting his men wade with them 
on their shoulders to the shore. The fact 
is, that he believed them to be safe and out 
of the way, and expected that the smack 
would float at the next high water; and the 
unexpected accident of the sea striking her, 
which ought to have been anticipated and 
provided against, by either battening in the 
sky-lights or covering them with tarpaulins, 
put an end to his scheme. 

The strongest proof of the needlessness 
of this waste of life is to be found in the 
fact, that, before the ladies took to the berths, 
there were but eighteen inches water round 
the vessel, and that, after they were all 
drowned, a cart was driven alongside the 
vessel, and these yet warm bodies—out- 
raged in their removal beyond precedent— 
were placed in it for removal to the church ; 
a cart and the same horses, it is 
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quite clear, might have conveyed them to 
the dry land while they were alive and in 
safety. 

We trust that the trumpery six-and-eight- 
penny feeling of human nature will not pre- 
dominate in this affair, and that the paltry 
vengeance upon the supposed stealers of 
rings and reticules will not supersede the 
infinitely more just and noble indignation 
which every one must feel at the conduct 
of the master of the vessel, and that a ques- 
tion of murder, which might fairly arise out 
of his conduct, may not be stifled by the 
punishment of petty larceny, committed by 
an amateur wrecker, who had nothing what- 
ever to do with the original cause of the 
mischief and misery. 





The details of the unexpected and happy 
return of Captain Ross and his adventurous 
companions will be found in another part of 
our Number; it deserves a few words in 
our department, because, as it appears to us, 
Captain Ross, in his last expedition, has 
done what is the next best thing to succeed- 
ing in establishing the existence of a north- 
west passage—that of establishing its non- 
entity—he has not only saved himself and 
his colleages, but the lives of many others 
who doubtlessly would have made new at- 
tempts for the purpose of completing the 
discovery, if the gallant captain had not so 
completely extinguished the hopes of their 
enterprising spirits. Captain Ross and his 
nephew must, to be sure, have felt not a 
little gratified, when dining at Windsor 
with our gracious king, by comparing his 
situation with that in which he was placed 
a year or two years before on the ccrres- 
ponding day of the month. Of course, we 
shall have an account of his proceedings 
during his protracted absence published, 
which cannot fail to be highly interesting to 
his countrymen. 





The most remarkable feature of our do- 
mestic politics during the month is the open- 
ly avowed determination on the part of the 
people not to pay the assessed taxes—a de- 
termination fraught, as it must be evident 
to the meanest capacity, with the most se- 
rious consequences, and one at which these 
popular orators and legislators seem to have 
arrived without the slightest reason. 

In party politics, men providentially and 
naturally differ; some men extol, while 
others decry the present ministry. We 
have no political feeling one way or another, 
but a general desire and disposition to 
uphold the constitution and the state. Ina 
ship, a mutiny may arise upon a question of 
destination; and those who dissent from 
the majority may have some hidden inter- 
ested motive for wishing the vessel to go to 
Odessa, while the others rigidly maintain 
the original intention of steering for Ancona. 
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It may be, that this very difference of 
opinion is caused without any sinister 
intention, but merely upon a different view 
of the advantages of the probable results of 
one or the other course ; and these bicker- 
ings and dissensions are only to be put 
down by the force of the authority which is 
delegated to the captain ;—but, let the storm 
lower—let the gale rise and the sea swell 
—all minor differences upon the point of 
whither the ship is to go, merge at once in 
the unanimous effort to keep her afloat, and 
secure her against the effects of the storm, 
and save her from wreck and destruction. 
So with the true patriot, whatever his pri- 
vate opinion of the individuals at the helm 
of the state may be, and however much he 
may differ with them on points of duty or 
discipline, the moment a storm threatens to 
overwhelm the country, he abandons all 
party feeling, and lends his aid to the pre- 
servation of her best interests and her 
valuable institutions. 

It may be true that the people who now 
refuse to pay taxes are disappointed, be- 
cause the performance of ministers has not 
equalled their promises ; but they ought to 
recollect that all great changes require 
time to effect them,—at least, if they are to 
be of any permanent service,—and that it is 
not a question of promise or pledge which 
ought to involve an abolition of imposts 
which are actually and absolutely essential 
to the existence of the country as a na- 
tion. 

Now, it is clear that whatever opinion 
the anti-tax people have formed of the pres- 
ent ministry, they are wrong in their facts; 
—they say that the assessed taxes were 
war-taxes, and, therefore, they will not pay 
them in time of peace; this is gratuitous 
nonsense: they have paid them for seven- 
teen years in time of peace, and there is no 
reason upon earth why they should be re- 
pealed now more than there was four, seven, 
or ten years since ; the action upon the 
public mind has been produced, not by this 
great discovery about peace or war, but 
because the people are disappointed by the 
effects of the Reform Bill, which, as these 
very orators tell us, has reduced trade in 
the metropolis to such a state of depression 
that they cannot continue to pay the taxes. 

We suspect, although we are ready to 
admit that the extensive emigration of per- 
sons of rank and property must consider- 
ably affect the metropolitan tradesmen, that 
the shopkeepers of the present day are as 
well off as any class of the community : but 
whether they are or are not, it is clear that, 
if they choose to refuse their share of con- 
tributions to the exigencies of the state, 
they can claim no share of its protection: 
and what then? They weaken the arm of 
the law which protects their property, 
Might will overcome Right, and the whole 
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country will present one extended scene of 
anarchy and confusion. 

It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose 
that injuring a government is the way to 
produce content and comfort. Look at 
Belgium,—in consequence of the revolution 
in that country, trade is absolutely dead ;— 
look at all the countries where the people 
have turned round upon their rulers. We 
repeat, we are not talking of the present 
government here with any party feeling; 
we can see their faults as well as anybody, 
—but we would even conceal them at pres- 
ent, because we are sure that, in enforcing 
a necessary taxation, they only do that 
without which the country cannot exist. If 
they have given pledges and made prom- 
ises, they will doubtlessly redeem the one 
and fulfil the other ; but Jet them wait until 
they can be called upon so to do constitu- 
tionally in parliament, and do not let a 
faction of turbulent and dissatisfied men 
(and it generally occurs that the most vio- 
lent anti-tax payers are people who never 
paid a direct tax in their lives) thwart and 
embarrass the ministry by a resistance 
which, we have no hesitation in saying, is 
at once weak and wicked. 





We do not venture upon the province of 
theatrical criticism in our commentaries, but 
really the gigantic undertaking of managing 
the two great houses by one hand deserves 
a word or two, rather under the head of 
“ wonderful fortitude,” than in a classifica- 
tion of dramatic memoranda. 

Providence has given us two eyes; 80 
that if one should be poked out by any 
accident, we may yet see with the other. 
So government gave London two winter 
theatres, not, perhaps, with the providential 
forethought, that if one were burnt down 
the public might use the other, but, as it 
seems to us, that they might emulate and 
stimulate each other to great exertions for 
popular edification and amusement ; and it 
is quite certain that theatrical matters were 
never in such a flourishing state as wher 
there were two distinct companies of actors, 
and when what is called the monopoly was 
in full force. Colman’s “John Bull,” and 
Sheridan’s “ Pizzaro,” produced to the rival 
theatres, nearly about the same period, not 
less than fifty thousand pounds each. 
Where then was the great mart of talent ?— 
it concentrated in what Mr. Spring, the box- 
book and housekeeper, called “the Lane” 
and “the Garden,” and blazed away in 
public splendour and private respectability, 
unknown the moment that playhouses 
sprang up like pumpkins, and scattered 
theatrical ability all over the courts and 
alleys of the metropolis. 

The two great eyes,—to carry on the 
allegory,—got weaker and weaker every 
year, till at last the speculation in either 
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became very bad indeed. Mr. Bunn is 
endeavouring to cure the ophthalmia by 
taking both under his control; and as far as 
having them both he is, perhaps, wise ;—in 
opening both, we think he is not,—unless he 
considers it right for the name of the thing, 
that both the patent theatres should exist. 

It’is clear to us, as a matter of profit, he 
would best succeed if he closed one alto- 
gether. A sportsman always shuts one eye 
when he means to make his shot tell; and, 
as far as the playhouses are concerned, it 
seems the most absurd piece of pains-taking 
to find Mr. King acting Rolla at the 
“Lane” one night, and the next playing 
Alexander at the “Garden”—a Mrs. Slo- 
man (who they say is a very fine actress) 
practising the pathetic at the “Garden” on 
Monday, and doing the sentimental in the 
“Lane” on Tuesday. Select one house— 
say Covent Garden, because we believe it 
the larger—jam into it all the dignity, sen- 
timent, pathos, pantomime, comedy, farce, 
and interlude to be got; stuff it like a 
turkey at Christmas, and shut up Old Drury. 
As it is, neither house is ever half full; 
then one might be crowded, and the 
moment the public ascertained that it was 
inconveniently crowded, and that there was 
not a box to be had to see Mrs. Sloman 
act, or hear Miss Inferiority (or whatever 
the young lady’s name is) sing, they would 
all conspire to squeeze each other, and the 
string of hackney-coaches would reach half 
up Long Acre. 

For an enlargement upon the question of 
the majors and minors we have no room 
this month—we may have next; but we 
must just observe, that the acting of Mrs. 
Yates in a domestic drama (as it is termed) 
called “Grace Huntly,” at the Adelphi, is 
just as near perfection as anything on a 
stage can be. She is a Garrick in petti- 
coats, and symmetrical as her figure is, we 
hope never to see her in any thing else. If 
Mr. Reeve would act his fun in sober sad- 
ness, he would really be a good player; 
but, like another and a much greater mime, 
“the drink,” as old Mrs. Hamlet says in 
the play, has exactly the opposite effect 
upon his fun that he wishes it to have ; it 
makes him dull, stupid, and unintelligible. 

Mathews’s gallery at the Queen’s Bazaar 
has closed ; its exhibition, and its complete 
failure in attraction, shows, in a most curi- 
ous manner, the value of a shilling in the 
estimation of man and womankind. While 
these very pictures were in his own house, 
huddled higgledy-piggledy in a smali, nar- 
row gallery, every body was dying to see 
them; half the lords in the creation and of 
their ladies, all the sages and even saints 
were on the qui vive to get a peep at Ma- 
thews’s pictures. Here have they been 
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not ten ys a day have been to look at 
them. To be sure, in going to Mathews’s 
house, besides paying nothing for admis- 
sion, the visitors were sure to experience 
the ‘effects of his generous hospitality—and 
a more liberal man does not exist—the cold 
collation was an invariable result of the 
warm reception; and it may be, as is the 
case with some connoisseurs, that the 
“ plates ” were a greater attraction than the 
“pictures.” Be that as it may, it is certain 
that the absolute neglect of the collection, 
valuable as it is, in many instances, from 
the intrinsic value of the portraits, but in all 
from the peculiarity and exclusiveness of its 
character, has established the importance of 
twelve pennies in the public mind, and, 
what is more mortifying to a zealous friend 
of the craft, the entire absence of any in- 
terest about theatrical matters in general 
society. 

The Garrick Club, recently established 
in King Street, Covent Garden, have been 
in treaty with Mr. Matthews for the entire 
collection. Should they agree upon terms, 
they propose building a room for its recep- 
tion. We can conceive no destination so 
suitable—none so secure as to its remaining 
unbroken. No private individual could or 
would buy the portraits of four or five hun- 
dred actors. The collection, if brought to 
public sale, would be weeded of the good 
pictures, and eventually scattered and de- 
stroyed, which, after nearly thirty years’ 
labour in the concentration of them, would 
be too bad. At this Garrick Club they 
would be deposited entire, and remain in 
the most suitable locale imaginable. We 
hope the bargian will be concluded, because 
we are sure it would be desirable to pre- 
serve the “Gallery” as it is, and pretty 
nearly certain that it would be the best 
bargain for Mr. Mathews himself. 


THE LION’S MOUTH. 


“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat, 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

S1r,—On passing through Berkhampstead 
the other day, I naturally sought for the 
little quiet vicarage in which Cowper was 
born—a drawing of which met my eye in 
the pretty parlour of pretty Miss Page of 
the King’s Arms Inn. With deep grief 
and indignation I learnt that a Vandal 
named Crofts, the present vicar, pulled it 
utterly down about three years ago, and 
raised a mass of brick and mortar in its 
place. Sir, this act should be made public, 
in order that public scorn may recompense 
the bad taste and bad feeling of the parson 
who did it. If you think so, give this note 





better arranged thun they ever were before, 
seen to infinitely greater advantage, and 


a corner in your excellent Magazine. Sir, 
Yours, LL.D. 
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[From a batch of “‘ Merry Poems” we select 
the following ; but the writer must do better next 
time.] 


LOVE’S ALAS! 
“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Th’ unluckiest lover sure am I 
That ever penned a sonnet, 
Or eulogized a lady’s eye, 
Or tied a lady’s bonnet. 


And what is worse, my case is one 
That hath no parallel 

In Cupid’s calendar. There’s none 
E’er loved so ill—so well ! 


Perhaps you’ll think Louise is crusty— 
Or else too young—or I 

A bachelor, grown old and fusty, 
Less fit to wed than die. 


Or, perhaps, you’ll think my goddess slily 
Some one else caresses } 

Or that papa has treated drily 
Me and my addresses. 


Yet no : I am but twenty-one ; 
The nymph not quite so aged 5 
Moreover, I’m an only son, 
And she quite disengaged. 


As for papa and ma, I’m sure 
They’ll never rant and rave, 

Because I know they’re both secure, 
And quiet—in the grave. 


Neither is’t absence mars my lot ; 
Nor illness, which is worse ; 
Nor yet that wedlock’s antidote, 

Yclept an empty purse. 


Then what, you’ll ask,—what can it be, 
I’ the name of love and wonder, 
That keeps my sweet Louise and me 
So wrongfully asunder ? 


This—this the cause of all my woes— 
Woes that no tears can quench! 

She not a word of English knows, 
And I not one of French. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Ferpinanp VIL., Kine or Sparn.—Fer- 
dinand VII., King of Spain and the Indies, 
son of Charles IV., and of Maria Louisa of 
Parma, was born in the palace of St. Ilde- 
fonso, on the 14th of October, 1784; conse- 
quently, at the period of his demise, he had 
not quite completed his 49th year. At the 
age of six, he was proclaimed Prince of the 
Asturias. On the 19th of March, 1808, up- 
on the abdication of his father (who lived 
till the 19th of January, 1819) he ascended 
the throne. Six or seven years previously 
to this, Godoy, the Prince of the Peace, un- 
dertook to bring about a marriage between 
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Ferdinand and a Princess of England; but 
the rupture with Britain put a stop to the 
negotiation, and a double alliance was con- 
cluded between the heir of Spain with his 
cousin, Maria Antoinette, daughter of Fer- 
dinand IV., King of the Two Sicilies, and 
between the Prince Royal (now King) of the 
Two Sicilies, and the Princess Maria — 
la, of Spain. The marriage took place in 
1820. Ferdinandwas devotedly attached to 
his wife ; but she was hated by the King and 
Queen of Spain; and, after a life spent chiefly 
in melancholy retirement, she died childless, 
suddenly, and not withoutsuspicion of poison, 
Godoy proposed, as a second wife for 
Ferdinand, a French lady of the house of 
Beauharnois ; but the Prince refused the 
connexion. It was not until the year 1816, 
that King Ferdinand again married. He 
was then united to his own niece, the Infan- 
ta Isabella, of Portugal, daughter of King 
John VI. She died vn the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1818; and, in 1819, he married as his 
third wife, Maria Josephina, daughter of 
Prince Maximilian, of Saxony. Her Majes- 
ty died on the 17th of May, 1829. Shortly 
afterwards, he married his surviving Queen, 
Maria Christiana, (born April 27th, 1806,) 
third daughter of Francis-J., present King 
of the Two Sicilies, and, consequently, niece 
of Ferdinand. By her, he had a daughter, 
Donna Isabella, in favour of whose succes- 
sion he obtained the sanction of the Cortes. 
Ferdinand’s eldest brother, Charles Maria 
Isidore, (by many still regarded as the right- 
ful heir of the Spanish crown,) was born on 
the 29th of March, 1788; and he married, 
on the 29th of September, 1816, the Infanta 
Maria Frances, daughter of John VI. of 
Portugal ; by whom he has three sons, the 
eldest of whom is in his sixteenth year. 
“During the greater portion of Ferdi- 
nand’s reign,” says a writer in the ‘Times,’ 
“the Absolutist, or, what is synonymous 
with it, the Church faction, was engaged in 
frequent attempts to harden and exasperate 
the spirit of the existing administration 
against the friends of lawful and constitu- 
tional government, and to crush, by dint of 
universal terror, every principle and mate- 
rial of future resistance to the real supre- 
macy of the priesthood, to be exercised 
through the forms of a temporal monarchy. 
Ferdinand had no scruple of conscience or 
honour about making the people slaves, but 
he dreaded the failure of a system so violent 
and revolting as that to which the monkish 
faction would have urged him; and even 
from its success he shrunk with dismay, lest 
the lion’s share of the despotism, when ac- 
complished, might fall to his ecclesiastical 
allies. Cowardice and cunning, both in the 
extreme, were the keys to his entire admin- 
istration. His reign was a shuffle from be- 
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and sanguinary but unflinching champion, 
Ferdinand affected a sort of milieu policy, 
with a little more tendency to the tyrannical 
or the forbearing as the influence of the ar- 
bitrary courts of Europe or of Great Britain 
might preponderate. The war in Portugal, 
had it been merely a contest, however un- 
natural, between two brothers for a neigh- 
ing crown, might have been looked upon by 
Ferdinand, not oniy with indifference, but 
complacency, because it would help to dis- 
tract and enfeeble a kingdom over which 
the Spanish branch of the House of Bourbon 
has at no time ceased to indulge the ambi- 
tion of reigning. But the Portuguese war 
embraced more extensive and alarming ob- 
jects. Its results were to be constitutional 
or arbitrary government in Portugal ; and 
its sympathies, which pervaded the whole of 
Europe, acted upon Spain with a more im- 
mediate and trying pressure.’ From the 
outset of that struggle, the dearest object of 
the Spanish Court, and at one moment there 
is reason to believe its actual determination, 
was to interfere by force of arms and estab- 
lish Miguel and the reign of murder in Por- 
tugal; but England threatened force for 
force, and, as usual, Ferdinand and his ig- 
noble Ministers yielded, confining their un- 
lawful support of Miguel to money and 
other fraudulent appliances. In the mean 
time, one strong measure resorted to by 
Ferdinand drew a more definite and lasting 
line of separation between the Spanish par- 
tisans of Carlos and the church and their 
opponents. By a formal act of State, that 
is, by the repeal of the Salic law, the opened 
the succession to his daughter, and exclud- 
ed Carlos not only from the throne, but 
from all share in the regency. This has 
been, in fact, a declaration of war against 
the principle of despotism throughout the 
Peninsula, inasmuch as it seems obvious 
that after the death of Ferdinand there is no 
power capable of resisting the Carlist fac- 
tion but a close and hearty union of Span- 
iards of all other denominations. Of these 
the ablest minds are to be found among the 
advocates of a free and representative gov- 
ernment, and into their arms we apprehend 
the Regent must throw herself if she enter- 
tains any rational hope of ensuring her 
daughter’s succession. The army are said 
to be friends to constitutional freedom—if 
80, an important, though not infallible aux- 
iliary is added to the young Queen’s cause ; 
but, on the other hand, the accessible wealth 
of Spain is for the most part at the disposal 
of the clergy.” 





Rammonun Roy.—-This distinguished 
Brahmin died at Clifton on the 2st of Oc- 
tober. He was a native of the province of 
Bengal, properly so called, and born in the 
district of Burdwan, the most fertile and the 
most populous of all British India. He was 
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about 60 years of age; and as the district in 
question was ceded to the British Govern- 
ment as early as 1760, Rammohun was of 
course born a subject of the British Govern- 
ment. In Lower Bengal there are two dis- 
tinct classes of Brahmins,—namely, those 
who trace their pedigree to the ancient 
priesthood of the country, and those who 
trace their descent from certain emigrants 
from the north-west of India, who planted 
themselves in Bengal shortly before the 
Mohammedan conquest of that country, or 
nine centuries back. The true Bengalee 
Brahmin is little respected, being neither 
esteemed for learning nor for purity of 
blood ; those of western descent are highly 
venerated, and of this order was Rammohun 
Roy. Considerable pains appear to have 
been taken with the early education of 
Rammohun, long before he had formed any 
acquaintance with Europeans; for, in his 
own district, he was instructed in all the 
learning usually bestowed upon a Brahmin, 
and was afterwards sent to the celebrated 
seminary of Benares, where he remained 
several years, engaged in studying the 
Sanscrit language. 

His first acquaintance with the English 
language he owed to the care and patronage 
of the late Mr. John Digby, collector of the 
land-tax in the district of Rungpore, one of 
the most easterly portions of Bengal. His 
merit soon mar him to the highest office 
which a native can hold, that of Dewan, or 
chief native superintendent. It was in this 
office that he acquired the little fortune 
which enabled him to become a zemindar, 
or proprietor, in the district of Hooghly, to 
no larger extent, however, than an income 
of 1000I. a year. 

Of the earlier portion of his life, however, 
he has left an interesting account, (publish- 
ed in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’) 

“ My ancestors,” he says, “ were Brahmins of 
a high order ; and, from time immemorial, were 
devoted to the religious duties of their race, down 
to my fifth progenitor, who about 140 years ago 
gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits 
and aggrandizement. His descendants ever since 
have followed his example, and, according to the 
usual fate of courtiers, with various success, some- 
times rising to honour and sometimes failing; 
sometimes rich and sometimes poor ; sometimes 
excelling in success, sometimes miserable through 
disappointment. But my maternal ancestors, be- 
ing of the sacerdotal order by profession as well 
as by birth, and of a family than which none holds 
a higher rank in that profession, have up to the 
present day uniformly adhered to a life of reli- 
gious observances and devotion, preferring peace 
and tranquillity of mind to the excitements of 
— and all the allurements of worldly gran- 

eur. 

“ In conformity with the usage of my paternal 
race, and the wish of my f ther, I studied the Per- 
sian and Arabic nn Sy Si ee being accom- 
plishments indispensable to those who attached 
themselves to the courts of the Mohammedan 
princes ; and, agreeably to the usage of my maternal 
relations, I devoted myself to the study of the San- 
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scrit and the theological works written in it, which 
contain the body of Hindoo literature, law, and 
religion. 

«When about the age of sixteen, I composed a 
manuscript calling in question the validity of the 
idolatrous system of the Hindoos. This, together 
with my known sentiments on that subject, hav- 
ing produced a coolness between me and my im- 
mediate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and 
 eege through different countries, chiefly within, 

ut some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan, with 
a feeling of great aversion to the establishment of 
the British power in India. When I had reached 
the age of twenty, my father recalled me, and re- 
pn gli to his favour; after which I first saw 
and began to associate with Europeans, and soon 
after made myself tolerably acquainted with their 
laws and form of government. Finding them gen- 
erally more intelligent, more steady and moderate 
in their conduct, | gave up ~~ (ay se against 
them, and became inclined in their favour, feeling 
persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 
would lead more speedily and surely to the ameli- 
oration of the native inhabitants; and I enjoyed 
the confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with 
the Brahmins, on the subject of their idolatry and 
superstition, and my interference with their cus- 
tom of burning widows, and other pernicious prac- 
tices, revived and increased their animosity against 
me ; and through their influence with my family 
my father was again obliged to withdraw his coun- 
tenance openly, though his limited pecuniary sup- 
port was still continued to me. 

“‘ After my father’s death I opposed the advo- 
cates of idolatry with still greater boldness. 
Availing myself of the art of printing now estab- 
lished in India, I published various works and 
—_— against their errors, in the native and 

oreign languages. This raised such a feeling 

against me, that I was at last deserted by every 
person except two or three Scotch friends, to 
whom, and the nation to which they belong, I 
always feel grateful. 

“ The ground which I took in all my contro- 
versies was, not that of opposition to Brahminism, 
but toa perversion of it; and I endeavoured to 
show that the idolatry of the Brahmins was con- 
trary to the practice of their ancestors, and the 
principles of the ancient books and authorities 
which they profess to revere and obey. Notwith- 
standing the violence of the opposition and resist- 
ance to my opinions, several highly respectable 
eee both among my own relations and others, 

gan to adopt the same sentiments. 

“I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and 
obtain, by personal observation, a more thorough 
insight into its manners, customs, religion, and 
political institutions. I refrained, however, from 


carrying this intention into effect until the friends | 


who coincided in my sentiments should be in- 
creased in number and strength. My expecta- 
tions having been at length raised, in November 
1830 I embarked for England, as the discussion of 
the East India Company’s charter was expected 
to come on, by whieh the treatment of the natives 
of India and its future government would be de- 
termined for many years to come, and an appeal 
to the king in council against the abolition of the 
ractice of burning widows was to be heard be- 
ore the Privy Counc‘l; and his majesty the Em- 
wen of Delhi had likewise commissioned me to 
ring before the authorities in England certain 
encroachments on his rights by the East India 
Company. I accordingly arrived in England in 
April 1831.” 


_ In politics, Rammohun Roy was a repub- 
lican. At Calcutta he seldom or ever visit- 
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ed the Government-house, and kept at a dis- 
tance from all the chief functionaries of 
Government. Among Europeans he asgo- 
ciated chiefly with the ultra-liberal party, 
In 1823, when the press was persecuted at 
Calcutta, he boldly wrote and printed a pe- 
tition to his Majesty in Council against the 
government measure, one of the best writ 
ten that that important topic ever gave rise 
to. In 1820, on the breaking out of the 
Spanish, Neopolitan, and Sardinian revolu- 
tions, Rammohun gave a public entertain. 
ment in honour of them. In England, being 
invested with a diplomatic character, his 
politics were less obtruded than in India, but 
still he never allowed an opportunity to 
pass of expressing his hearty approbation 
of all liberal institutions. The progress of 
the Reform question kept him in a perfect 
fever of anxiety; “he told me over and 
over again,” says a writer in the ‘Times, 
“that, independent of its own merits, it af- 
forded the only chance likely to occur in his 
days of procuring an improved government 
for his fellow-countrymen in India. 
Considering that Rammohun may be 
looked upon in many respects as self-taught, 
the extent of his acquirements must be con- 
sidered as remarkable. He was thorough 
master of the Sanscrit languago—a very 
difficult one, and he was master of the 
Arabic, also a difficult one; then he was 
an exceedingly good Persian scholar, and 
quoted the Persian poets liberally, appro- 
priately, and gracefully ; of course he un- 
derstood thoroughly the Hindee and Ben- 
galee. Ht had read a great deal of English 
literature, chiefly historical, and, considering 
the late period of life at which he made this 
acquisition, the precision and grammatical 
accuracy which he had attained were re- 
markable. He wrote, of course, much 
better than he spoke. With a view of 
being able to read the Jewish Scripture 
without the medium of a translation, Ram- 
mohun entered upon the study of the He- 
brew, his progress in which was facilitated 
by his previous acquaintance with the 
cognate Arabic, and I am told that his 
acquirement in that language was very 
considerable. Rammohun may, upon the 
| whole, be considered as having been rather 
\a clever and dexterous dialectician than a 
close or profound reasoner. He was a 
quick and a keen observer of character, and 
in the ordinary intercourse of life discreet 
and prudent. As far as his slender means 
enabled him, he was liberal and generous; 
indeed, he was too apt to listen to well-got- 
up tales of woe, and was repeatedly the 
victim of his credulity. His person will 
|be familiar to many of your readers. He 
was about six feet high and large in propor- 
tion; but his p rson, though not wanting in 
apparent symmetry, was unwieldy and with- 
out activity. His features were large, 
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manly, and fine, and such as are more 
frequently to be found in the paintings of 
the Italian masters than in the real condition 
of any nation. 

During his residence in England he never 
had good health, evidently being oppressed 
by the climate, and appearing subject to 
bilious attacks from that disordered state of 
the stomach which resulted from our dense 
atmosphere, as compared with that of his 
native country. He was much sought by 
many distinguished individuals, but though 
he drove about in his carriage, he never alter- 
ed his simple mode of living. He never 
embraced any form of Christianity, and it is 
a mistake to suppose that he was even an 
Unitarian. Bishop Heber denominated him 
and his followers “ Atheistical Brahmins ;” 
but this was a calumny. Rammohun was a 
pure Deist, or believer in God and his unity. 

The chief object which brought Rammo- 
hun Roy to this country was a mission 
which he undertook from the King of Delhi. 
In fact, he was the ambassador in this coun- 
try of the Great Mogul. This Prince had, 
by treaty, a good claim against the East 
India Company, to the extent of a full half 
million. During his whole residence in 
England Rammohun Roy, notwithstanding 
the many obstacles thrown in his way, had 
carried on the negotiation for his employer 
with great skill, firmness, and perseverance, 
anda few weeks previous to his death had 
the matter brought to a successful termina- 
tion by a compromise. As the arrangement 
now stands, 30,0001, a year are to be added 
to the stipend of the Mogul, and from the 
latter Prince Rammohun was to receive, as 
the reward of his services, to him and to his 
heirs for ever, an annual sum of from 3000I. 
to 40001. sterling. This was the best bar- 
gain which the East India Company could 
have made; for the transaction was of a na- 
ture little calculated to bear the light, and, 
indeed, the most discreditable to our policy 
of anything which has occurred in India 
since the rogueries of Clive and Hastings. 
The case was printed, but not published, by 
Rammohun, and there is a copy of it at this 
moment before your correspondent, as he is 
writing. 

It may be added that the title of Rajah 
was formerly bestowed upon Rammohun by 
the Mogul, shortly before he entered upon 
his mission, and that, by the universal ad- 
mission of all India, the Mogul is the only 
power that can bestow such atitle. This is 
amatter of no great moment, for the title of 
Rajah is now more common in India than 
Baron in Germany, or Count in old France. 


Ricnarp Heser. Esg.—Richard Heber, 
Esq., was the son of Reginald Heber (who 
succeeded his elder brother as lord of the 
manors and patron of the rectories of Mar- 


and Mary Baylie his first wife, and was half- 
brother to the Jate amiable and pious Regi- 
nald, Bishop of Calcutta, who was by a sec- 
ond wife. Towards his brother Reginald 
he always acted a most affectionate part. 
He was for some time M.P. for Oxford Uni- 
versity, and distinguished himself in Parlia- 
ment. After his travels on the Continent 
and the East he lived in almost total seclu- 
sion, in which retirement he employed him- 
self in making a collection of the most 
costly books, and for a private gentleman 
possessed the most extensive and curious 
library ever known, Mr. Richard Heber, 
inheriting from his father the patronage of 
the living of Hodnet, instituted his brother 
Reginald in it, which was his first living. 
We are indebted to a correspondent of 
the Sun Newspaper for the following inter- 
esting particulars :—Heber began to collect 
books when he was quite a youth; he never 
travelled in the East, as it has been errone- 
ously stated in some of the journals, neither 
did he at any time seclude himself from pub- 
lic life. During all his trips to the conti- 
nent he associated with the savans in the 
respective towns he visited. At the end of 
the revolutionary war he went to Paris for 
the first time, where he made extensive pur- 
chases of valuable books. Even then his 
classics and his English literature, in num- 
ber and value, exceeded those of any other 
individual. His subsequent journeys to the 
Low Countries, Holland, some parts of Ger- 
many, and France, were evidently for the 
purpose of increasing his literary stores. 
Where there was a library to be sold, Heber 
was sure to be first in the field. He ap- 
pears to have commenced purchasing books 
at auctions at the sale of the Pinelli Library, 
at Robson’s Rooms, in Conduit-street, about 
the year 1789, after which period, under the 
wing of the little squat, but most intelligent 
and very learned Dr. Gossett, Heber usually 
took his seat on the Doctor’s right hand at 
all the book auctions in London, where, at 
his outset, he was a liberal purchaser of six- 
penny articles. Heber secured choice gems 
in the sales of the Duke of Bridgewater 
(where most rare and valuable English 
books were disposed of in baskets fuli to a 
lot) Mr. Townley, Colonel Stanley, Mr. Dal- 
rymple, Dr. Gossett, Dr. Heath, Mr. Willott, 
James Boswell, Garrick, Meermann (at the 
Hague), Hibbert,* John Kemble, Lang, 
Broadley, the Duplicates of the British Mu- 
seum, and Hanrott’s. Three years ago he 
purchased at Paris the remaining portion of 
the well-known Boularde Library, consisting 
of upwards of twenty thousand volumes, all 
of which, with the addition of many thou- 
sand ‘more, some of them of high price, are 
still in the French capital, in his apartments 








ton, in Yorkshire, and Hodnet, in Salop), 


* Evans sold Hibbert’s Library for 22,5001., and 
the Roxburgh Library for upwards of 23,0001. 
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at Madame Boularde’s Hotel, where he re- 
sided when in Paris. In fact, Heber pos- 
sessed a larger library in Paris, than any 
individual of France. His literary stores at 
Malines, in Belgium, are immense; and at 
Brussels, the intelligent bibliopolist Verbest 
had unlimited commissions to purchase for 
Heber all fine copies of rare books. Heber’s 
collection of Spanish literature is the most 
extraordinary out of Spain, and it has even 
been questioned whether it can be equalled 
by any individual library in that country. 
His books in the Portuguese language are 
unique. In modern Latin poetry, critical 
and classical history, local history, and voy- 
ages and travels, he is said to be nearly 
perfect. Heber confined his collection of 
autographs to the manuscript letters of 
learned men, poets, critics, statesmen, and 
philosophers, of every age and of every 
country. With eminent men of his own 
age he carried on an extensive correspon- 
dence during many years. Sir Walter 
Scott entertained a sincere friendship for 
him; he admired his learning, and lauded 
his liberality in the loan of his books and 
the usefulness of his literary communica- 
tions. Heber received many valuable let- 
ters from Sir Walter Scott, which we hope 
his executors will communicate to Mr. 
Lockhart, to be inserted in the Life of that 
greatman. Heber, although never in the 
secret of the Great Unknown, was regular- 
ly presented with his novels and tales as 
they appeared “ from the author.” He, how- 
ever, never entertained the slightest doubt 
about their identity. 

During the last seventeen years, Thorpe, 
the bookseller, of Bedford-street, has been 
the confidential London agent of Mr. He- 
ber: nearly all his purchases at auctions 
and by private contract have been effected 
by this industrious and extensive bibliopo- 
list. Heber’s single-sheet old ballads, in 
black letter, far exceed in value and curios- 
ity the three large volumes in folio, sold for 
4771. 15s., in the Roxburgh Library, and 
which were at that time said to be the finest 
in England. Two or three years back his 
purveyor, Thorpe, made an invaluable ad- 
dition to Heber’s ballads, by purchasing 
from a private gentleman an immense num- 
ber, in black letter, chiefly dated from 1545 
to 1570. One item in the collection is a 
poem on the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
written the year she died, in which remark- 
able mention is made of Shakspeare. Al- 
though Heber utterly disregarded large-pa- 
per books, he was peculiarly fastidious about 
fine copies. We have heard on good author- 
ity, that he purchased six copies of “ Bloom- 
field’s History of Norfolk,” before he ¢ould 
satisfy himself with the purity and fineness 
of the plates. He had an excellent and very 


George Lewis, of Duke-street, has been his 
principal operator. Heber, we repeat, was 
not a mere book-worm ; in society of every 
class he played what is termed the “ first 
fiddle,” and enchanted everybody by his ex. 
quisite wit, smartness of conversation, liter- 
ary anecdote, learning, and universal infor- 
mation. No person enjoyed a joke, evena 
practical one, more than Heber. The very 
learned and ingenious John Leyden, author 
of a volume of poems, called “ Scenes in In- 
fancy,” and editor of the “Complaynt of 
Scotland,” written in 1548, undertaken at 
the suggestion of Heber, inscribed it to him 
in testimony of sincere esteem and friend- 
ship. Leyden was originally introduced to 
Heber by Sir Walter Scott. On Leyden’s 
first arrival in London from Scotland, he en- 
gaged chambers in one of the inns of Court, 
where Heber regularly visited to talk over the 
works of the poets in olden time. The well- 
remembered, eccentric, and most erudite an- 
tiquary, Joseph Ritson, was just then writin 

vehemently against the use of animal food, 
and Heber and Leyden were determined to 
practise a joke at the expense of Ritson’s 
humanity. Leyden gave a literary break- 
fast, to which Ritson, Heber, and another 
gentleman were invited. Soon after the 
party had assembled, the scout, or laundress, 
brought in the viands, and when Leyden 
had poured out the tea, the scout again en- 
tered the room, with an immense raw beef 
steak, which was placed on the table im- 
mediately before Ritson, and of which John 
Leyden ate voraciously. Heber tasted it 
likewise, and they both pronounced the 
steak a feast for an epicure. Ritson rose 
from his seat, left the room in a violent 
passion, loudly denouncing what he called 
the cannibalism of the party ; for some days 
he remained inexorable, but at length the 
persuasive manners of Heber brought him 
round, by representing the matter to him as 
a mere joke. Heber for several years par- 
ticipated once a week in the “ Attic nights” 
of Dr. Raine, at the Charter-house, where 
Professor Porson and the late Mr. Beloe 
were constant guests; and the venerable 
Dr. Rowth, Master of Maudin College, Ox- 
ford, and Dr. Parr, joined in these learned 
libations as often as they visited London. 
Heber was the confidential friend of the 
late William Gifford, editor of the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” with whom he generally 
took tea at midnight. On the very evening 
Gifford retired from the “ Quarterly,” which 
he had conducted from its commencement, 
he took his farewell in a long and _interest- 
ing letter which he addressed to Heber, in 
which he recapitulates the various gratifica- 
tions that he had experienced in the pro- 
gress of his management of that popular 
journal. Lord Grenville has constantly ac- 





expensive taste in the. binding of his books; 
of late years that accomplished artist, 


knowledged his infinite obligations to He- 
ber, in his election of Chancellor of the 
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University of Oxford, when his Lordship 
was opposed by Lord Eldon and the thick 
and thin Tory clique of that day. Lord 
Grenville rewarded the University for their 
choice of him, by presenting them with an 
unique and unrivalled edition of Homer. 
Heber was the frequent guest of Lord Gren- 
ville, in his rural retreat at Dropmore, where 
his Lordship’s brother, the Right Honoura- 
ble and most accomplished Thomas Gren- 
ville, generally made a third at the literary 
banquet. Sometime before Heber left 
England, which we believe was in 1825, 
oe on his last visit to Dropmore, Lord 
Grenville gave him a specimen of his poetry 
in Greek, Latin, Italian and French, neatly 
written on one sheet of paper. When Dr. 
Hodgson, the Principal of Brasennose Col- 
lege, and Rector of Ewell, proposed Heber to 
represent the University in Parliament, he 
stated that Heber was able to construe 
Sophocles when he was eight years old; 
“Ts there,” said Dr. Hodgson, “any other 

rson at that age now living able to do so ?” 
Heber and Dr. Hodgson were stayiag with 
the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe, when 
Dr. Hodgson was seized with the illness 
that terminated in his death. This excel- 
leat man left Heber the trustee and guardi- 
an of his children. In addition to the cele- 
brated persons already mentioned, Heber 
numbered among his friends and associates 
Lord Stowell, George Ellis, Sir Egerton 
Bridges, Chantry, Croker, Dr. Heath, the 
Bishop of Exeter, Wordsworth, Sotheby, 
Sir Henry Ellis, Sir Frederick Maddan, Dr. 
Dampiere, (late Bishop of Ely), George 
Steevens, Isaac Reed, Joseph Ritson, Pro- 
fessor Millman, George Hibbert, Sir Mark 
Sikes, Rev. Mr. Todd, Mr. Park, Mr. Edw. 
Littledale, Mr. Justice Littledale. 

It is impossible to form any estimate of 
the number of his books, or the time they 
would occupy should they be destined to 
come to the hammer; but the most seem- 
ingly exaggerated accounts which have 
hitherto been published far underrate their 
extent. The sale of this enormous assem- 
blage of books, to do them justice, must 
spread over several years. We omitted to 
mention that Heber bought many of the 
very rare jewels in Messrs. Longman’s 
Bibliotheca Poetica. Here this hasty and 
undigested memoranda must close ; an “ old 
book collector ” was unwilling that Richard 
Heber should drop into the grave without a 
slight but friendly tribute to his memory. 





Mr. Georce Rosson.—The late George 
Robson was a native of Durham, and son of 
Mr. John Robson, wine merchant of that 
city. His taste for drawing displayed itself 
at a very early age; at three or four years 
old he made bolder efforts, and attempted 
to draw from memory the objects he had 
met while walking with his mother in 
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the fields. This propensity to imitation was 
not checked by his school exercises. His 
vacant hours and holidays were occupied in 
drawing, At length he was put under Mr. 
Harle, the only drawing-master the city fur- 
nished, but he refused to take money for the 
lessons he | ptm: saying the boy had already 
ot beyond his instruction. Before he was 
50 he came to London, and was soon known 
as a most active and persevering student. 
His first publication was a view of his na- 
tive city, the profits of which enabled 
him to visit the Highlands of Scotland, 
a visit which he had long ardently de- 
sired. In the habit of a shepherd, with his 
wallet at his back, and Scott’s poem, “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in his pocket, he 
wandered over the mountains, winter and 
summer, till he became familiar with the va- 
rious aspects they presented under the dif- 
ferent changes of season, and laid up a 
stock of materials which lasted him his life. 
On his return he published Outlines of the 
Grampian Mountains. In 1813 he first ap- 
= as an exhibiter in the Ninth Annual 
xhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, and was elected a member 
the following year, But it was not till the 
exhibition of 1815 that his works command- 
ed that public attention which gained him 
extensive and abundant patronage. From 
this time his interests became identified 
with the interests of the Society. As an 
artist, Mr. Robson was remarkable for vig- 
our of execution. His conception of form 
might be sometimes wanting in grandeur, 
but his effect and colour were always power- 
ful. The Scottish hills had strongly im- 
pressed their awful character on his imagi- 
nation, One of his last and best pictures 
was a view of London from the Bridge be- 
fore sunrise, “ when all that mighty heart is 
lying still.” All must lament that such a 
man should be cut off in the vigour of his 
age, and in the full tide of his usefulness. 


EXPEDITION OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 


The following letter from Captain Ross 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, details 
the principal occurrences of his voyage ; and 
will be found highly interesting to all who 
can admire enterprising courage and perse- 
verance :— 

On board the Isabella, of Hull, 
Baffin’s Bay, Sept. 1833. 

Sir.—Knowing how. deeply my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty are inter- 
ested in the advancement of nautical knowl- 
edge, and particularly in the improvement 
of geography, I have to acquaint you, for 
the information of their Lordships, that the 
expedition, the main object of which is to 
solve, if possible, the question of a north- 
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west passage from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, particularly by Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, and which sailed from England in 
May, 1829, notwithstanding the loss of the 
foremast and other untoward circumstances, 
which obliged the vessel to refit in Green- 
land, reached the beach on which his 
Majesty’s late ship Fury’s stores were 
landed on the 13th of August. 

We found the boats, provisions, &c., in 
excellent condition, but no vestige of the 
wreck. After completing in fuel and other 
necessaries, we sailed on the 14th, and on 
the following morning rounded Cape Garry, 
where our new discoveries commenced, and 
keeping the western shore close on board, 
yan down the coast in a S. W. and W. 
course, in from 10 to 20 fathoms, until we 
had passed the latitude of 72° north in 
longitude 94° west ; here we found a con- 
siderable inlet leading to the westward, the 
examination of which occupied two days. 
At this place we were first seriously ob- 
structed by ice, which was now seen to 
extend from the south cape of the inlet, in 
a solid mass, round by S. and E. to E.N.E.: 
owing to this circumstance, the shallowness 
of the water, the rapidity of the tides, the 
tempestuous weather, the irregularity of the 
coast, and the numerous inlets and rocks 
for which it is remarkable, our progress was 
no Jess dangerous than tedious, yet we suc- 
ceeded in penetrating below the latitude of 
70° north in longitude 92° west, where the 
land, after having carried us as far east as 
90°, took a decided westerly direction, while 
land at the distance of 40 miles to south- 
ward was seen extending east and west. 
At this extreme point our progress was 
arrested on the Ist of October by an im- 
penetrable barrier of ice. We, however, 
found an excellent wintering port, which 
we named Felix Harbour. 

Early in January, 1830, we had the good 
fortune to establish a friendly intercourse 
with a most interesting consociation of 
natives, who, being insulated by nature, had 
never before communicated with strangers ; 
from them we gradually obtained the impor- 
tant information that we had already seen 
the continent of America, that about 40 
miles to the S. W. there were two great 
seas, one to the west, which was divided 
from that to the east by a narrow strait or 
neck of land. The verification of this 
intelligence either way, on which our 
future operations so materially depended, 
devolved on Commander Ross, who volun- 
teered this service early in April, and, 
accompanied by one of the mates, and guid- 
ed by two of the natives, proceeded to the 
spot, and found that the north land was 
connected to the south by two ridges of 
high land, fifteen miles in breadth, but 
taking into account a chain of fresh-water 
lakes, which occupied the valleys between, 





the dry land which actually separates the 
two oceans is only five miles. This extra. 
ordinary isthmus was subsequently visited 
by myself, when Commander Ross pro. 
ceeded minutely to survey the sea-coast, to 
the southward of the isthmus leading to the 
westward, which he succeeded in tracip 
to the 99th rs or to 150 miles of Cape 
Turnagain of Franklin, to which point the 
land, after leading him into the 70th degree 
of north latitude, trended directly : during 
the same journey he also surveyed 30 miles 
of the adjacent coast, or that to the north of 
the isthmus, which, by also taking a wester- 
ly direction, formed the termination of the 
western sea into a gulf. The rest of this 
season was employed in tracing the sea- 
coast south of the isthmus leading to the 
eastward, which was done so as to leave no 
doubt that it joined, as the natives had pre- 
viously informed us, to Ockullee, and the 
land forming Repulse Bay. It was also 
determined that there was no passage to the 
westward for 30 miles to the northward of 
our position. 

This summer, like that of 1818, was 
beautifully fine, but extremely unfavourable 
for navigation; and our object being now 
to try a more northern latitude, we waited 
with anxiety for the disruption of the ice, 
but in vain: our utmost endeavours did not 
succeed in retracing our steps more than 
four miles, and it was not until the middle 
of November that we succeeded in gettin 
the vessel into a place of security, which 
we named “Sheriffs Harbour.” I may 
here mention that we named the newly-dis- 
covered continent, to the southward, “ Boo- 
thia,” as also the isthmus, the peninsula to 
the north, and the eastern sea, after my 
worthy friend Felix Booth, Esq., the truly 
patriotic citizen of London, who, in the 
most disinterested manner, enabled me to 
equip this expedition in a superior style. 

The last winter was in temperature near- 
ly equal to the mean of what had been 
experienced on the four preceding voyages, 
but the winters of 1830 and 1831 set in 
with a degree of violence hitherto beyond 
record, the thermometer sunk to 92 degrees 
below the freezing point, and the average 
of the year was 10 degrees below the pre- 
ceding ; but, notwithstanding the severity 
of the summer, we travelled across the 
country to the west sea by a chain of lakes, 
30 miles north of the isthmus, when Com- 
mander Ross succeeded in surveying 50 
miles more of the coast leading to the N. 
W., and, by tracing the shore to the north- 
ward of our position, it was also fully proved 
that there could be no passage below the 
71st degree. , 

This autumn we succeeded in getting the 
vessel only 14 miles to the northward, and 
as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, 
all hope of saving the ship was at an end, 
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We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, 


very severe winter ; and having only provis- | carrying with us three sick men, who were 
ions to last us to the Ist of June, 1833,| unable to walk, and in six days we reached 


dispositions were accordingly made to leave | the boats, where the sick dail 


recovered. 


the ship in her present port, which (after} Although the spring was mild, it was not 
her) was named Victory Harbour. Pro-| until the 15th of August that we had any 
yisions and fuel being carried forward in| cheering prospect. A gale from the west- 
the spring, we left the ship on the 29th of} ward having suddenly opened a lane of 


May, 1832, for Fury Beach, being the only 


water along shore, in two days we reached 


chance left of saving our lives: owing to| our former position, and from the mountain 
the very rugged nature of the ice, we were|we had the satisfaction of seeing clear 
obliged to keep either upon or close to the| water almost directly across Prince Re- 
land, making the circuit of every bay, thus} gent’s Inlet, which we crossed on the 17th, 
increasing our distance of 200 miles by |and took shelter from a storm 12 miles to 
nearly one-half; and it was not until the | the eastward of Cape York. The next day, 


Ist of July that we reached the beach, 


when the gale abated, we crossed Admiral- 


completely exhausted by hunger and fatigue. | ty Inlet, and were detained six days on the 


A hut was speedily constructec, and the 


coast by a strong north-east wind. On the 


boats, three of which had been washed off} 25th we crossed Navy Board Inlet, and on 
the beach, but providentially driven onj| the following morning, to our inexpressible 
shore again, were repaired during this|joy, we descried a ship in the offing, be- 
month; but the unusual heavy appearance | calmed, which proved to be the Isabella, of 


of the ice afforded us no cheering prospect 
until the Ist of August, when in three boats 
we reached the ill-fated spot where the 


| was first driven on shcre. It was not] searc 
un 


Hull, the same ship which I commanded in 
1818. At noon we reached her, when her 
re commander, who had in vain 

ed for us in Priace Regent’s Inlet, 


the Ist of September that we reached | after giving us three cheers, received us 


Leopold South Island, now established to 


with every demonstration of kindness and 


be the N.E. point of America, in latitude | hospitality which humanity could dictate. 


73° 56’, and longitude 90° west. From the 
summit of the loft 
montory we could see Priace Regent’s 
Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, and Lancaster Sound, 


I ought to mention also that Mr. Hum- 


mountain on the pro-|phreys, by landing me at Possession Bay, 


and rp aigge | on the west coast of 
Baffin’s Bay, afforded me an excellent 


which presented one impenetrable mass of | opportunity of concluding my survey, and 


ice, just as I had seen it in 1818. Here we 
remained in a state of anxiety and suspense, 
whick may be easier imagined than de- 
scribed. All our attempts to push through 
were in vain; at length, being forced, by 
want of provisions, and the approach of a 
very severe winter, to return to Fury Beach, 
where alone there remained wherewith to 
sustain Jife, there we arrived on the 7th of 
October, after a most fatiguing and labori- 
ous march, having been obliged to leave our 
boats at Batty Bay. Our habitation, which 
consisted of a frame of spars, thirty-two 
feet by sixteen feet, covered with canvass, 
was during the month of November enclosed, 
and the roof covered with snow, from four 
feet to seven feet thick, which, being satur- 
ated with water when the temperature was 
fifteen degrees below zero, immediately 
took the consistency of ice, and thus we 
actually became the inhabitants of an ice- 
berg during one of the most severe winters 
hitherto recorded. Our sufferings, aggra- 
vated by want of bedding, clothing, and 
animal food, need not be dwelt upon. Mr. 
C. Thomas, the carpenter, was the only 
man who perished at this beach; but three 
others, besides one who had lost his foot, 
were reduced to the last stage of debility, 
and only thirteen of our number were able 
to carry provisions in seven journeys of 
sixty-two miles each to Batty Bay. 





of verifying my former chart of that coast. 

I now have the pleasing duty of calling 
the attention of their Lordships to the merits 
of Commander Ross, who was second in the 
direction of this expedition. The labours 
of this officer, who had the departments of 
astronomy, natural history, and surveying, 
will speak for themselves in language be- 
yond the ability of my pen; but they will 
be duly appreciated by their Lordships, and 
the learned bodies of which he is a member, 
and who are already acquainted with his 
acquirements. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. Wm. 
Thom, of the Royal Navy, who was former- 
ly with me in the Isabella, besides his duty 
as third in command, took charge of the me- 
teorological journal: to the distribution and 
economy of provisions, and to his judicious 
plans and suggestions, must be attributed 
the uncommon degree of health which our 
crew enjoyed ; and as two out of the three 
who died in the four years and a half were 
cut off early in the voyage, by diseases not 
peculiar to the climate, only one man can 
be said to have perished. Mr. M‘Diarmid, 
the surgeon, who had been several voyages 
to these regions, did justice to the high re- 
commendation I received of him; he was 
successful in every amputation and opera- 
tion which he performed, and wonderfully 
so in his treatment of the sick ; and I have 
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no hesitation in adding, that he would be 
an ornament to his Majesty’s service. 

Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and my- 
self, have, indeed, been serving without pay ; 
but, in common with the crew, have lost 
our all, which I regret the more, because it 
puts it totally out of my power adequately 
to remunerate my fellow-sufferers, whose 
case I cannot but recommend for their 
Lordship’s consideration. We have, how- 
ever, the consolation, that the results of this 
expedition have been conclusive, and to 
science highly important, and may be brief- 
ly comprehended in the following words: 
—The discovery of the Gulf of Boothia, the 
continent and isthmus of Boothia Felix, and 
a vast number of islands, rivers, and lakes ; 
the undeniable establishment that the north- 
east point of America extends to the 74th 
degree of north latitude; valuable observa- 
tions of every kind, but particularly on the 
magnet ; and, to crown all, we have had the 
honour of placing the illustrious name of 
our most gracious Sovereign Willian IV. 
on the true position of the magnetic pole. 

I cannot conclude this letter, Sir, without 
acknowledging the important advantages 
we obtained from the valuable publications 
of Sir Edward Parry and Sir John Franklin, 
and the communications kindly made to us 
by those distinguished officers before our 
departure from England. But the glory 
of this enterprise is entirely due to Him 
whose -divine favour has been most espe- 
cially manifested towards us; who guided 
and directed all our steps; who mercifully 
provided, in what we had deemed a calami- 
ty, his effectual means of our preservation ; 
and who, even after the devices aud inven- 
tions of man had utterly failed, crowned our 
humble endeavours with complete success. 

T have, &c. 
JOHN ROSS, Captain R. N. 
To Captain the Hon. George Elliott, &c. 
Secretary, Admiralty. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Treatise on those Disorders of the Brain 
and Nervous System asually considered and 
called Mental. By David Uwins. 

Our planet has been called the Bedlam of 
the system. If it be so, how pleasing to 
observe the more convalescent of the pa- 
tients strenuously devoting their skill and 
attention to the alleviation, or at least the 
solace, of their common malady! And how 
admirable the dispositions with which Provi- 
dence has fitted up this beauteous hospital of 
incurables! What endless varities of grace 
and sublimity to breathe peace and gladness 
to the diseased soul, and to prepare, by the 

entlest, but most healing of disciplines, the 
uman maniac for that better condition 
where Reason will have nothing to fear from 
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the rabble of vices and passions that have 
dethroned her in the present ! Viewing the 
matter in this light, we may consider our 
external world but as a series of remedial 
processes, or rather palliatives, to assuage 
our several lunacies,—its glades of verdure 
—the breeze, the brook, and the sweet mu- 
sic they discourse—the 
Ttovtis xUmatos 
Avagibuor yedaoua ; 

those summer-smiles of the ocean—all the 
charms and spells that Nature flings around 
us,—the whole earth, in short, but as a vast 
elaboratory, where the medicines are mixed 
and compounded. 

But our vocation restricts us to the prosaic 
side of the question. Weare not allso mad 
as Dr. Haslam thinks ; and his remark, that, 
“there is no individual of a sound mind,” is 
an epigram, not an aphorism. Insanity, 
thank God, is an excepted case in the book of 
our existence ;—a parenthesis only, that in- 
terrupts and suspends its context ; and our 
friend Haslam knows it as well as we do, for 
an unsound is a morbid state of mind. That 
which is morbid implies a change : whereas, 
if our minds were unsound in their prima- 
ry structure, insanity would be a symotom, 
notachange. There is nothing like bring- 
ing these gentlemen, who deal in strong 
expressions, now and then to book. Bat 
our business is with Dr. Uwins, whose Trea- 
tise we unfeignedly think is the best which 
the subject has yet called forth. He treats 
it as a gentleman and a scholar: if techni- 
cal occasionally, it is from necessity, and 
the penury of our language in medical 
terms ;—above all, he affirms nothing but 
from a copious induction of particulars. 
But why busy himself about a definition of 
madness, or about the definitions of Darwin 
and Brown? Why not enter at once upon 
the subject, without detaining himself and 
his readers in the useless ante-chamber of 
a definition? Insanity is too multiform in 
character, and too volatile in essence, to 
endure the chains of a definition. If you 
extend your definition, it becomes descrip- 
tion ; and, as definition is forbidden to enu- 
merate, it is quite clear there can be 
no definition of insanity. Dr. Uwins with 
his “erroneous conception,” Darwin with 
his “excess of active volition,” will not help 
us. As for erroneous conception, we need 
not remind our accomplished author that the 
most sound and accurate conception fre- 
quently leads to those entangled problems 
and wild eccentricities of conduct which are 
the ordinary phenomena of madness. Er- 
roneous conception, supplying volition with 
motives that render its exercise unsafe to the 
individual and to society, comes somewhat 
nearer the mark. Yet how much must be 
implied, and how much omitted, in such @ 





definition! It says nothing of that necessa- 
ry ingredient of madness—a too” hurried 
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process of association ;—that frontier-line at 
which an ardent imagination ends, and a 
disordered intellect begins. Wecould have 
wished, also, that he had let phrenology 
alone ; for it grieves us to see him strug- 
gling, like Sinbad, with a load of material- 
ism on his back enough to sink or strangle 
him. A medical reasoner, who argues from 
cerebral conformation, must treat insanity, 
not as a disease to be cured, but an evil to 
be borne. The usual doctrine of mind will 
answer his purpose quite as well; and it is 
arule in philosophizing not to call in more 
causes than are required to account for a 
given effect. The crusaders were as mad 
as March hares; but, admitting Peter the 
Hermit to have been determined by a pro- 
jection of the cerebral mass to the freaks of 
folly and superstition which turned Europe 
and Asia upside down, was the seme organ- 
ic disposition likely to exist amongst the 
thousands and tens of thousands, as mad as 
himself, that flocked to his standard ? 

The truth is, unpalatable as it is to the 
pride of human philosophy, these problems 
must forever remain unsolved ; their solution 
implying a total change in the moral con- 
stitution of our nature. It were amore use- 
ful as well as a more modest procedure to 
limit our inquiries to the pathology of the 
disease, with a view to establish a correct 
mode of treating patients who are labouring 
under this awful visitation ; and although to 
medical students we strongly recommend 
the profound remarks of Dr. Uwins on the 
pathological conditions or proximate cause. 
of the malady, his chapters on the Prospects 
of Recovery, and the Preventives of the 
disease, contain good sense and sound rea- 
sonings of universal application. And when 
our author quits the dry and, we fear, bar- 
ren soil of nosological disquisition for a series 
of strong-minded expostulations upon the 
duty “of being satisfied with cheaply- 
bought pleasures,” of keeping the nerves 
“alive to pleasurable, and dead to painful 
sensations,” “of cultivating self-respect,” 
and, as a precaution against religious in- 
sanity, which is a frequent and melancholy 
phasis of the disease, urging us to bear in 
mind “that piety is not measured by ardent 
feeling, or by an ascetic abstinence from 
the pleasures of existence,” he speaks in the 
lofty and convincing tone of a moral philo- 
sopher, whose lessons derive resistless au- 
thority from a profound knowledge of man 
and his unhappy nature. 

But it is to the treatment of the disease 
that all reasonings ought to be subservient, 
to be worth a farthing; and it is delightful 
to see what rapid strides have been made in 
this interesting branch of therapeutics. 
The most signal improvement is the growing 
disposition on the part of the directors of 
public hospitals and of private establish- 
ments to prevent the exhibition of the pa- 
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tients to gratify a wanton curiosity. Bed- 
lam was at one time one of the fashionable 
sights of London. Ben Johnson makes Sir 
John Daw, in the “Silent Woman,” escort 
the ladies to it as a regular morning lounge ; 
and even so late as 1784, when Mackenzie 
published his “ Man of Feeling,” that pleas- 
ing writer begins one of his chapters thus: 
—‘ Of those things called sights in London, 
which every stranger is supposed desirous 
to see, Bedlam is one. To that place, 
therefore, an acquaintance of Harley’s, after 
having accompanied him to several other 
shows, proposed a visit.” But the author 
puts into the mouth of Harley his own good 
sense upon the subject:—“I think it an in- 
human practice to expose the greatest mise- 
ry with which our nature is afflicted to 
every idle visitant who can afford a trifling 
perquisite to the keeper; especially as it is 
a distress which the humane must see with 
the painful reflection that it is not in their 
power to alleviate it.” 


The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée. By 
General Dermoncourt. 

Pauvre Madame! The most rigid Eng- 
lish prude—(we say English, as the prude 
English is the prude par excellence)—must 
feel interest in, and compassion for, the 
fate of this illustrious but unfortunate lady. 
Of a right royal line—the widow of a 
Bourbon—the mother of a prince—she has 
struggled with difficulties and privations like 
a heroine ; and had she lived in the gallant 
days of chivalry, a thousand—ay, ten thou- 
sand—swords would have leaped from their 
scabbards to aid a cause wild and impracti- 
cable as the one she engaged in, for only 
her own sweet sake. Much and deeply as 
we regret the statements that have been 
circulated and believed to her disadvantage, 
we argue that an Italian woman is not to be 
tried by the same laws that would determine 
the morality or immorality of an English 
one. The Genera! who records her roman- 
tic adventures, very properly observes, that—- 

“ Like all Neapolitan girls, of whatever rank 
or station, she has received scarcely any educa- 
tion. With her all is nature and instinct ; she is 
acreature of impulse; she allows her feelings 
to carry her away without attempting to restrain 
them ; and when any one inspires her with con- 
fidence, she yields to it without restriction. She 
is capable of supporting the — fatigue, and 
encountering the most appalling danger, with the 
patience and courage of a soldier. * * * * * Con- 
trary to the general nature of princes, she feels 
gratitude, and is not ashamed to ownit. More- 
over, hatred is foreign to her nature. No gall 
ever tinged her heart, even against those who 
have done her the most injury.” 

Had the Duchess de Berri received a pro- 
er education, she would have been ranked 
amongst the worthies—as she must be 
amongst the heroines—of the present day. 
In many things she is “ a glorious woman” — 
half mad and whole obstinate, we are will- 
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ing to admit—-but still a frank-hearted, gen- 
erous being, with enough of nobility in her 
little heart to stock half the modern courts 
of Europe with that much-needed quality. 
——The whole of the arrangements in La 
Vendée were conducted in a way more akin 
to the olden than the present period. Though 
the peasantry were faithful, and attached to 
the cause, yet there was a want of union of 
purpose amongst those of influence and 
power inthe district. The Duchess must 
have known this ; and appears to us to have 
relied more upon the generosity of “her 
brave Vendeans” than any unimpassioned 

erson would consider wise or prudent. 
The privations experienced -by Madame, 
and her various exploits, have been for some 
time before the public, and yet the Gener- 
al’s work loses nothing of its interest. 

This “novel of real life,” for so we may 
truly call the volume before us, is full of 
the wildest adventure, told in a graceful 
and pleasing manner, elegantly written in 
the original, and well translated. The tour- 
nure—if we may be permitted the expres- 
sion—of the language is preserved, and we 
are happy to find that the book is likely to 
have the popularity it deserves. 

The keroes of La Vendée appear to have 
been as much worked upon by a religious as 
a political furor. They wore, suspended 
from their neck, a scapulary ; and one pris- 
oner had attached to his scapulary a gold 
heart, surmounted by a small cross, upon 
which was engraven—GoD AND THE KING. 

We cannot avoid noticing a very charac- 
teristic anecdote, of the translator’s own se- 
lection: perhaps it would be too strong, at 
present, for the French :— 

“ Among the letters written to the Duchess of 
Berri, was one from Marshal Soult, stating that 
he would be entirely hers (toute a elle) on condi- 
tion that she would re-establish, in his favour, the 
office of Constable of France. Her reply was as 
follows :— 

“ Monsieur Le Marechal, 

“The sword of Constable of France is to be 
won only in the field of battle. I await your 
presence there.” 

Bravo,Madame! Under Napoleon, Soult 
was a brave and skilful soldier; a fawning 
sycophant during the short revival of the 
Bourbon dynasty ; but what has Louis Phil- 
ippe to expect after such an offer from his 
Minister of War? 

We cordially recommend General Der- 
moncourt’s Narrative, both for its interest 
and information, and have only to regret that 
Me was not published in a smaller and cheaper 
orm. 


Travels and Researches in Caffraria; de- 
scribing the Character, Customs, and Moral 
Condition of the Tribes inhabiting that por- 
tion of Southern Africa; with Historical 
and Topographical Remarks, illustrative of 
the State and Prospects of the British Settle- 
ment on its Borders, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the progress of Civilization. By 


Stephen Corresponding Memb 
Sern aioe heoliteivon Ge, Pr Me 

The civilization of the immense savage 
population with which the British possess. 
ions in Southern Africa are environed is be- 
coming every day, both in a moral and polit- 
ical sense, a matter of deep and increasing 
moment. Under this impression we haye 
perused the small but judicious work before 
us with feelings of far greatcr interest than 
its varied contents, amusing as they are, 
would otherwise have excited. 

With extensive opportunities for observa- 
tion, it fortunately happened that the pres- 
ent author combined a spirit of investigation 
and the advantage of much general infor- 
mation ; so that, independently of its serious 
object, the work is valuable as a book of 
travels, and contains more miscellaneous in- 
formation than a single volume of such a 
size would seem to promise. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Kay as io 
the propriety of rendering missionary sta- 
tions, when discreetly managed, the founda- 
tion of our commercial intercourse with the 
coloured Africanders; but, from a strong 
impression that it will be from the promon- 
tory of Africa that the tide of civilization, 
with the blessings of Christianity and free- 
dom, will ultimately overflow the whole of 
that immense continent, we would place far 
more stress than he has done on the proprie- 
ty, nay, the necessity (in a political sense), 
of the appointment by Government of civil 
agents to reside with the different tribes, as 
advised by his Majesty’s Commissioners in 
their Report on the Cape. 

With the same views we would strongly 
recommend that the original costume of the 
Caffer nation—the kilt, &c.—should be care- 
fully retained, as the partial assumption of 
a second-rate European dress would soon 
render them ridiculous and contemptible in 
the eyes of their inland neighbours, and 
effectually counteract the force of their ex- 
ample in more important matters. 

For information in some particulars which 
he considered beyond his purpose, the au- 
thor has very properly referred the reader 
to other works, among which we would re- 
quote those by Lichtensteip and Thomson, 
with the addition of the delightful “Letters 
from Southern Africa,” by Rose, not men- 
tioned, but really entitled to high praise for 
their descriptions of the sublime and beau- 
tiful in landscape. 

In concluding we would remark, that, 
though rather too much inclined to the 
gloomy side of the picture, the view of the 
native tribes, as given by this writer, fully 
accords with our previous impression that 
they are the most intelligent, brave, gener- 
ous, and picturesque race of savages known: 
indeed, their very vices and superstitions, 
dreadful as they are, frequently arise from 
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imagination, as the rankest weeds spring 
from the richest soil. 

Some traditional records of the principal 
tribes are well condensed ; and the histori- 
cal details, quoted from Pringle, relative to 
the patriotic usurper and pretended proph- 
et, Makanna, are romantic and interesting. 
Upon the whole, we can only wish for 
many more such missionaries as Mr. Kay, 
and the fostering interference of a benevo- 
lent Government, to render the now wild 
Africanders of the wilderness, in less than 
half a century, most important allies to the 
British Crown in Africa. 


The Heiress. 3 vols. 

Quite a modern fairy tale. The Heiress 
is a fair damsel, who has been gifted, even 
in her cradle, with all sorts of Cy gifts— 
beauty, wealth, and every amiable quality ; 
yet, as in this world there is no sunshine 
without shade, or, as the old ballad has it, 

“ Every white has its black, 
And every sweet has its sour,”’ 

so the career of the fair Helen (such is the 
name of the heroine) has its chequers of light 
and shadow. The story opensby the “ gen- 
tle lady’s” return home, as an orphan, to the 
old ancestral hall, which she had left with 
her parents in a vain quest of that health 
which they were not destined to find. The 
scene in the village church, which she visits, 
to gaze alone upon the tablet inscribed with 
their names, is very touching. We aresoon 
in the very thick of the love adventures; and 
never, since the days of Penelope, was gen- 
tle dame so beset with suitors. The first— 
“a sublime sort of Werter-faced man”— 
having to perfection the “dear corsair ex- 

ression—half savage, half soft,” very near- 
ly cuts the work short in the first volume; 
and as, evening after evening, the partiec 
stand watching thunder-storms, moonlight 
skies, &c. &c., we begin to wonder how the 
“course of love” would run at all, without 
an obstacle in the way. Fortunately, the 
gentleman’s temper is a very sufficient ob- 
stacle, and Helen refuses the fascinating Mr. 
Dormer on principle. Divers other lovers 
succeed ; and at last the Heiress makes a 
most charming feminine and indiscreet choice 
—when we say indiscreet, we only mean as 
regards worldly prospects. However, all 
ends wel] at last, and we have the young 
couple, as the fairy tales have it, “living 
very happily all the rest of their lives.” The 
dialogues are lively and spirited. 


A Report of the Method and Result of the 
Treatment for the Malignant Cholera, by small 
and frequently-repeated Doses of Calomel, with 
an Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of the 
Complaint. By Joseph Ayre, M.D., Physician 
to several of the Charities in Hull. 

So much has been written and published 
on the subject of “the cholera,” and so little 
to encourage a hope of any remedy, still less 
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of a specific, being discovered for it, that we 
are very sceptical when a new plan of treat- 
ment or cure is announced. Taking the 
sum total of reported cases and recoveries, 
it will be found that the latter bear to the 
former rather above the proportion of a third ; 
and this result has come out under great 
variety of treatment, and under as great va- 
riety of medical talent and cure, each per- 
son probably holding different opinions as to 
the origin and pathological conditions of the 
disease, which have led to the most strange 
and opposite practices in endeavouring to 
subdue it. Can it then be said that those 
who have struggled through the disease un- 
der such experimental treatment have been 
cured? May it not rather in truth be said 
that they have escaped from the nimia dili- 
gentia medicorum by the strength of good 
constitutions and the reparative energies of 
nature? Upon Dr. Ayre’s own showing, 
his treatment by small and frequently-re- 
peated doses of calomel, the proportion of 
deaths were only reduced from more than a 
third to a fifth, being 43 out of 219—a re- 
duction far too small to warrant a conclusion 
that calomel must henceforth be considered 
a specific remedy for so intractable and 
rapidly-destructive a disease. That it was 
fully and fairly’ administered, our readers 
will judge when we state Dr. Ayre’s own 
words on the subject :— 


“The largest quantity of calomel taken by a 
patient of mine, one who recovered, was 
rains, and the smallest about 15 or 20 by an in- 
nt, the medium amount being about 80, though 
many patients, and some of them children, took 
from 200 to 300 grains. No evil effects of any kind 
arose, either then or since, from the medicine : no 
severe — occurred in any case, and it was 
only to four persons that I thought it necessary to 
order anything to correct it.” 


Dr. Ayre considers the disease rather epi- 
demic than contagious, and in this opinion 
we fully concur. His theory of the disease is, 


“ That it consists essentially in an interruption, 
and, in its malignant form, in a sudden and entire 
cessation, of the secretion of the liver ; and pri- 
mee as the result of it, of a congestion of the 

rtal circle or secretary system of veins of the 

iver; and inthe malignant kind, successively of 
those veins of the abdominal viscera and verte- 
bral column whose venous circulation is associat- 
ed with them. 

“‘ That the remote cause of this state consists in 
a morbid irritation primarily set up in the stomach 
and bowels by a certain malaria, assisted by un- 
wholesome food ; that the malaria is of a specific 
nature, and —— in certain localities con- 
spicuous for defective drainage and other definite 
peculiarities, and wrought into a state of malig- 
nancy by concurrent but inappreciable conditions 
of the atmosphere; that the specific malaria thus 
modified exerts its influence chiefly in the locali- 
ties where it is generated, and where, from its 
concentration, it is imbued with the most power ; 
and lastly, that it affects, within the range of its 
influence, almost exclusively, those only of the 
community in whom a predisposition is induced 
by the habitual disuse of animal food, and by the 
derangement of the stomach and of the system, 
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which has resulted from an exclusive and impro- 
per use of vegetable and fermenting diet.’ 


In this lies the secret why the poor in this 
and all countries endured its attacks, and 
why the better-conditioned classes were al- 
most wholly exempt from it. Dr. Ayre 
says— 

“ Of all the patients I saw in this town, nota 
dozen, out of upwards of two hundred, were in 
circumstances to procure meat daily, and many 
only once or twicea week, and some only very oc- 
casionally ; white the remainder, forming an im- 
mense majority, not at all.” 


Dr. Ayre’s treatment was giving one or 
two grains of calomel with one or two drops 
of laudanum every five or ten minutes, ac- 
cording to the urgency of the case; watching 
the decline of the disease, and widening the 
interval of giving the medicine to fifteen or 
twenty minutes. But little external treat- 
ment was adopted—chiefly mustard poul- 
tices to the abdomen, and bags of warm sand 
to the feet. 

Dr. Ayre is already favourably known to 
the profession by his works on Dropsy and 
Disordered Digestion; and the present work 
will not derogate from the character he has 
long held as a highly intelligent and talent- 
ed physician. 


Aurungzebe. 3 vols. 


The East has lately become a favourite 
domain of fiction. For a time, its only as- 
sociations were those of the inimitable Ara- 
bian Nights; but of late there have been 
many modern associations. Mr. Fraser’s 
“ Kuzzilbash” first introduced scenes of In- 
dian history ; and his sacking of Delhi, by 
Nadir Shah, was a true and terrible picture. 
The present volumes introduce a portion of 
one of the most extraordinary reigns of the 
Mogul dynasty. Aurungzebe was an un- 
usual combination of opposite qualities. He 
was brave, yet politic; superstitious, yet 
making his verv superstition minister to his 
purpose ; just when on the throne, yet scru- 
pling at no crime to obtain its possession. 
As a man, the balance is fearfully against 
him; asa monarch, he merits the highest 
encomiums. The story is animated and va- 
rious ; while the hero, as it is his bounden 
duty to do, ~ into all sorts of scrapes. 
The revolt of the fakirs is a striking feature 
in the tale, and is spiritedly managed. It is 
a characteristic trait of Aurungzebe, that, in 
this rebellion, which at one time made him 
tremble on his throne, he armed one fanatic- 
ism against another, and gave his soldiers 
spells, which, he said, worn about the per- 
son, were securities of victory,—and secu- 
rities they certainly were, for the belief in 
success is the first step to its achievement. 
The fakir Buccas is an original sketch; 
and the last scenes increase in interest.— 
There is some pleasant description ; and 
the Oriental character is well preserved. 


& 
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The Class an One yf the Medical red 

—s to Linnaus and Jussieu. By T 

Castle, F. L. 8. 

Mr. Castle is well known to the medical 
student as a compiler of elementary woris 
on Surgery and Botany—his condensation 
of Sir Astley Cooper’s Lectures into a cheap 
duodecimo having had a run among the 
hospital classes. The present work has a 
very neat and ingenious planisphere for a 
frontispiece, consisting of a revolving circu- 
lar card, having engraved on it the twenty- 
four Linnean botanical classes and orders; 
and in three outer concentric circles are 
marked in succession the Linnean genera, 
the Linnean natural orders, and the orders 
according to the arrangement of Jussieu, 
We are very unwilling to disparage any of 
Mr. Castle’s endeavours to communicate in- 
formation to his younger brethren, but we 
are constrained to say that there is more of 
ingenuity than utility in the present produc- 
tion. Medical students must learn not med- 
ical only, but general botany in the fields, 
if they mean to learn it at all; it is one of 
the descriptive sciences, and can be acquir- 
ed only by personal examination of the ob- 
jects described. The mere loading the 
memory with botanical terms, or the hard 
words of the Jussieuan system, cannot be 
called knowing or learning botany, nor will 
it enable a student to creep through an ex- 
amination at Apothecaries’ Hall, where, if 
he has no other knowledge of the subject 
than what he has gained from books, he will 
assuredly be rejected. 


Picken’s Traditionary Stories. 2 vols. 

The two very entertaining volumes before 
us possess a double interest—one arising 
from the animated narratives of Mr. Picken; 
the other, from the fact that the legends 
have their origin in real, not fictitious oc- 
currences. There is something peculiarly 
pleasing in thus chasing the shadows of de- 
parted times, and giving to their characters 
and achievements a name and an habitation 
among ourselves. 

Tradition enables us to see, as through a 
dim glass, visions of gone by days; and he 
who disperses the darkness, and enables us 
to behold, face to face, those who have been 
known to us only as drearas, may be termed 
a moral necromancer, and deserves our 
thanks and gratitude. Albeit that Mr. 
Picken’s style is, at times, uncouth and un- 
polished, there is a raciness and vigour 
about his descriptions, and an earnestness 
in his delineation of character, which ren- 
der his productions of more interest than, 
at the commencement, one would be led to 
suppose ; get over the first or second page, 





and you are sure to goon with increased 
and increasing pleasure to the termination. 
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“Lady Barbara of Carloghie and the John- 
stones of Fairley” is a tale founded not 
upon one, but upon many traditions, and is 
replete with incident, combining both power 
and sweetness ; the story, showing the ill 
effects arising from unequal marriages, would 
dramatize admirably, and displav, at the 
same time, an excellent moral. “The 
Three Maids of Loudon” is a slight, but 
pleasing sketch of those who wooed after 
the fashion of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lochin- 
var,” and will afford much pleasure to read- 
ers who love adventure. “The Priors of 
Lawford” is along and varied legend; in- 
teresting as a whole, but somewhat unequal 
in parts. The long conversations on theo- 
logical subjects are, in our opinion, out of 
place; perhaps our Scottish friends may 
not think so,—they are fond of controversy, 
consequently the dialogues are in keeping 
with the times. At all events, as they have 
but little connexion with the tale, it is easy 
to overlook them,—a plan we need not re- 
commend to practised novel-readers. “The 
Hays and the Fight of Loncarty ” is a vivid 
i spirited sketch of what occurred in the 
“ Days when our King Robert rang.” 
Indeed, we are not acquainted with any who 
manage a short tale better than the author 
of “The Dominie’s Legacy.” 

The notes appended to these volumes are 
exceedingly interesting, and do much credit 
to Mr. Picken’s research and selection ; but 
we have acrow to pluck on the score of 
liberality ; it does not become the inhabi- 
tant of one poor country to cast the poverty 
of another country in its teeth as a reproach. 
We consider the expression “ vermin,” ap- 

lied to the unfortunate Irish, (who, Mr. 
Picken says, with some shadow of truth, 
“infest this country,”) as a stain both upon 
Mr. Picken’s page and reputation. All the 
world knows our author to be a Scotchman ; 
and, as Scotchmen are by no means cele- 
brated either for their liberality of sentiment, 
their stay-at-home habits, or depth of purse, 
it would have been wiser in him to have 
looked at home before he coarsely stigma- 
tized another nation. 


Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. Second Edi- 
tion, 


We hail with real pleasure the re-appear- 
ance of this delightful volume. Its exterior 
has been much improved ; and it makes an 
elegant addition to the library, without losing 
its attractions as one of the most entertain- 
ing companions we know of—in the field, or 
at the fire-side,—on the mountain’s brow, or 
by the margin of some quiet river. 

We recommend friend Howitt’s boek to 
all classes of readers ;—to the romantic, be- 
cause of its acquaintance with whatever 
ennobles and directs, without destroying, 
the bright influences of imagination ;—to 
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thing like bigotry or party spirit, it leads 
the mind to inquire and investigate with 
zeal and energy, bearing still in remem- 
brance the power “which is above all, and 
in all.” To the young, Howitt’s “ Book of 
the Seasons” will prove alittle library of 
natural knowledge; and the poetic reader 
cannot fail to appreciate the wise and genu- 
ine poetry with which Mary Howitt has en- 
rished her husband’s production. 


Nurse M'‘Vourneen. 

This is a little Irish story, belonging en- 
tirely to the sister island: it has not even 
found an English publisher, and the author 
is one quite unknown to us; but this we 
must say, that we know not when we have 
met so charming a tale. It is full of nature 
and pathos, and told with the most touching 
simplicity. It is the history of a child whose 
father contracts a second marriage, and is 
supposed to be told by her nurse. It de- 
serves to be universally read; and to be so, 
it only requires to be known. 





THE ANNUALS. 


The season of the Annuals is again with 
us, reminding us, too soon, that winter is at 
hand. Our readers are aware, that this 
pleasant, if not profitable, class of works, 
was introduced into England as Christmas 
presents; but one untoward circumstance 
or another has contributed to forward their 
publication so long before the “ rolling year” 
brings round the merriest of its months, that 
they are now almost as much Easter Offer- 
ings as New Year’s Gifts. The evil is great ; 
it is a sort of annual felo de se, and is con- 
tributing to the downfall of a race the ex- 
tinction of which we shall regret. We 
could better spare better works: like the 
crysanthemum in the garden, they enliven 
the paths of literature when productions of 
greater value are away from us. They 
make no very heavy claims upon our time 
and purse, but they are gay and gladsome 
things, and, as Souvenirs, Friendship Offer- 
ings, or Keepsakes, always welcome to our 
table. In October, however, they are out 
of place; and, but that duty compels a pres- 
ent inspection, we should leave the external 
covers unbroken, and lay them aside until 
the snow was around us, and the wind 
howled about the well-closed windows, 
while we sat by the cheerful fire and laugh- 
ed its threats to scorn. We must, however, 
introduce to our readers the Annuals for 
1834,—although we may not live to see the 
year they propose to commemorate. We 
shall class them according to their respect- 
ive ages, commencing with 


The Forget Me Not. 





the philosophic, because, devoid of every- 
M 48 


It is always a pleasant volume,—and, at 
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least, does not grow weaker with increasing 
years. Although the parent of a score of 
flourishing children, it maintains and estab- 
lishes its claim to rival in vigour and beauty 
the best among the many to which it has 
given birth ; with us its claim will continue 
undisputed. Here we have eleven prints, 
some of surprising excellence, and few 
below mediocrity. The frontispiece is per- 
haps the best ; it is from a drawing by Hart, 
of whose high talents we have had frequent 
occasion to speak. “The great Balas 
Ruby” is accompanied by a fine and spirited 
tale by Miss Lawrence, who has dwelt so 
long and so ardently among the legends of 
the olden time. “Chains of the Heart” is 
the print that succeeds it, with a story in 
which we recognize the master-hand to 
which the “ Forget Me Not” has been long 
indebted. “The Mother’s Picture” is not 
one of Mr. Stone’s happiest efforts. Prout 
and W. Westall have contributed two 
excellent landscapes. “Victoria” pleases 
us least of any, unless it be the “Julia” of 
Mr. Wood. “Scottish Haymakers,” by 
Kidd, is a sweet print ; and the accompany- 
ing letterpress, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
one of the best things in the volume. The 
literature of the “Forget Me Not” is this 
year, at all events, above par. The contri- 
butors seem to have done their best, and 
they consist for the most part of writers 
“known to Fame.” “The Will” is one of 
Miss Mitford’s most pleasant stories, and 
“ Tibbie Inglis” one of Mary Howitt’s hap- 
piest ballads. Mr. Stone, an American, 
and “the Old Sailor,” appear to be exclu- 
sively the property of Messrs. Ackermann ; 
the one is an able assistant, the other an 
efficient “help.” On the whole we con- 
gratulate the editor on the successful 
results of his annual labours, and hope to do 
so for many years to come. 


Friendship’s Offering. 

Mr. Pringle, the editor of “ Friendship’s 
Offering”—-we are at a loss to conceive 
why so excellent a name is withheld from 
the title-page of the book—has for meny 
years succeeded in rendering his volume 
the best of the Annuals, as far as its litera- 
ry contents can make it so; but the publish- 
ers are not equally fortunate as regards the 
embellishments. With the exception of 
two or three, those before us are exceeding- 
ly meagre. T'wo of Mr. Richter’s, and one 
by Mr. Pastorini, are almost enough to 
prevent the “Friendship’s Offering” ever 
being a friendship’s offering from us ; to say 
nothing of the “Ball Room,” and the 
mournful-looking lady “Isabel.” But we 
have amends: the portrait, after Jackson, is 
. very beautiful. Our copy happens to be a 
bad impression. The background is “ rot- 
ten,” and it is printed in a slovenly manner. 
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beauty of this plate. The frontispiece is g 
sweet subject; “The Devotee,” by J, M, 
Moore, a young artist of great promise, 
“Innocence,” from a painting by Parris, jg 
also a delicious print. We cannot say as 
much of another production of the same 
pencil—* The Absent.” There is a fine 
landscape by Martin, the only one of his 
that we perceive in the Annuals of this 
oes If our praise of the illustrations has 
een somewhat qualified, we may safely 
speak of the literary contents in terms of 
unmingled approbation, and place the con- 
tributions of the editor among the best in 
the volume. The book is perhaps a little 
too Scotch; the themes are for the most 
part Scotland, and Scottish men and 
women; but for this, if a fault, we are 
amply compensated by their excellence 
and deep interest. Leitch Ritchie, Ba 
Cornwall, Mrs. Norton, Miss Mitford, 
Coleridge, Banim, Charles Tayler, White- 
head, and a host of other admirable and 
distinguished writers, have united to work 
out the contents, and they have laboured to 
good purpose. The book will bear reading 
from beginning to end. We make no 
exception, for we have not found a single 
weak or faulty page ; and so, we once more 
offer our Annual! thanks and congratulations 
to Mr. Pringle. 


The Literary Souvenir. 

We are unable to compliment Mr. Watts 
this year. His volume is inferior, in all 
respects, to any of the nine by which it has 
been preceded. Setting aside William and 
Mary Howitt, his list of contributors is 
exceedingly meagre; and the plates, with 
one or two exceptions, are poor in design 
and wretched in execution. We write 
this “more in sorrow than in anger,” 
because we cannot forget that Mr. Watts 
was the first to give to the class of works 
introduced among us from the German, a 
far higher character than their original 
importer ever contemplated for them. If he 
has suffered competitors to outstep him in 
the race, the fault is all his own. He has 
announced a new series, to commence with 
the next volume. He must summon ali his 
energies, and call upon all his friends, to 
aid him in the task, or he will never regain 
the advantage he has lost. His “New 
Series” must be new altogether—or the 
consequences will be that the “ Souvenir,” 
once by much the best of the Annuals, will 
be the lowest of the class. Above all, he 
must not continue under the impression that 
saving is always gain; it is often far other- 
wise. 


The Amulet. 
Although we cannot exclude “The Amu- 
let” from the annual list, there are circum- 





Still we can perceive and estimate the 


stances (we adverted to them more distinct- 
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ly last year) which prevent our commenting 
upon it either in the way of praise or blame. 
As far as we are concerned, it must rest 
upon its own merits, whatever they may be. 


The Landscape Annual. 

Mr. Roscoe is an excellent compiler. 
He has contrived, from year to year, to lay 
before us a very interesting, and, we may 
add, valuable book, in which he has so 
judiciously blended fact with fiction as at 
once to amuse and inform the reader. The 
volume for the present B a? contains “ The 
Tourist in France.” The illustrations (in 
number twenty-six) are all from the pencil 
of J. D. Harding, and very beautiful they 
are, the subjects well chosen, and the 

uliar character of the several places 
skilfully preserved. The engravers have, 
with few exceptions, done justice to the 
painter; and, altogether, the fifth volume 
sustains, if it do not add to, the reputation 
which its predecessors have gained. Itisa 
marvellously cheap book. 


The Comic Offering. 

Miss Sheridan is welcome, although the 
weather is yet too sunny—too much of the 
glad and gay in nature—to enjoy her com- 
pany as we shall do when the sleet and the 
storm bid the fire blaze on the cheerful 
hearth. This is a most ungallant com- 
plaint; and we trust the fair editor will 
take the sentence only as it is meant. In 
truth, her book, at least, should have been 
kept for November; it might then have 
saved many a precious life. We shall keep 
it until long evenings and blue devils pre- 
vail, and so arm ourselves with it as to be- 
come omnipotent against the evil influence 
of both, Meanwhile we have dipped into 
it, found it full of fun, read one excellent 
story by Lady Clarke, half-a-dozen merry 
poems by the editor, grinned over a score of 
puns—not the less welcome for being old 
friends in a new dress,—and laughed “ until 
our sides did ache” at the admirable wood- 
cuts that so abound in the volume. 


The Picturesque Annual. 

The first—but it will not be the last—of 
Mr. Charles Heath’s pleasant and profitable 
family. Rumour is loud in praise of the 
“Keepsake,” the “Book of Beauty,” and 
the work of Turner; and we look for them 
with anticipations of deep deligit. The 
“Picturesque” contains twenty-one views 
on the sea-coasts of France, from the draw- 
ings of Mr. Stanfield: they are all of ex- 
ceeding beauty, and engraved with extreme 
care. But Mr. Heath has, in this respect, 
an advantage over all his competitors. A 
print carelessly executed never passes 
through his hands: his own studio is full of 
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a work is issued to the public under the 
sanction of his name. r. Ritchie has 
done his part well: he is the very perfection 
of short and exciting story-tellers; and, 
withal, a good collector of useful informa- 
tion. His style is at once clear and forci- 
ble; and he possesses the happy knack of 
carrying the reader on with him from page 
to page, without the wearying of a moment. 
The “Picturesque ” is not only a beautiful, 
but an useful book. 


The Oriental Annual. 

This is, at least,a novelty in Annuals; 
the views are all in India, and all by Mr. 
Daniell, from sketches taken on the spot. 
Many of the scenes are magnificent in the 
extreme. Art appears to have combined 
with Nature in order to produce all the 
imagination pictures of the gorgeous, the 
rand, and the beautiful in the “rich East.” 

r. Daniell has not been fortunate in his 
selection of engravers; few of them have | 
done justice to his admirable designs. 
Neither can we congratulate him on his 
destiny in being associated with the Rev. 
Hobart Caunter. This gentleman writes 
too much like a clergyman—we mean no 
disrespect either to him or to his calling— 
he does not warm with his subject: the 
splendours of art and the glories of nature 
become tame matters under his pen; and 
we marvel how he who has seen them can 
so ill describe what he has seen. 


The Landscape Album. 

Although the plates in this volume have 
been seen before, they have, for us, a very 
considerable interest. The other Land- 
scape Annuals have sought and found their 
attractions abroad: this confines itself to 
home; and among the scenery of our own 
country the artist isnever at a loss. “Great 
Britain Illustrated,” in fifty-nine views, for 
fifteen shillings, may surely expect purchas- 
ers. Itis wall vert the money: beautifully 
printed, elegantly bound, and containing a 
mass of information relative to the more im- 
portant or picturesque points in Great Britain 
—it may safely ask and expect a word of 
recommendation from us. 


The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 
Perhaps there is not one of the Annuals 
that more fully sustains its professed object 
than the “Juvenile Forget-me-Not” of 
Mrs. §.C. Hall. Its plates are pretty and 
pleasing, and its literary contents admirably 
suited for the young. 


The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book. By L. E. L. 

We have permitted this volume to remain 
until the close of our notice, although it is 
justly entitled to be placed at the head of it. 





competent artists to finish, and his own eye 
quick to detect any incompleteness, before 


Some years have passed since Miss Landon 
produced a long and connected poem: her 
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pen has not been laid aside. From time to 
time we have had ample proofs that her 
mind neither “slumbered nor slept;” but 
we have looked with anxiety for the appear- 
ance of her muse to claim another wreath 
in addition to those she had so nobly won. 
The poets have of late deserted Parnassus. 
As if satisfied with their glories, they sat 
themselves calmly, if not with indifference, 
at the base of the sacred hill, and smiled at 
the many small wits who essayed in vain to 
occupy the stations they had left. But they 
will yet assert their right; and the time of 
their second advent is perhaps nearer at 
hand than we have been led to imagine. 
The “Zenana” is a poem longer, we be- 
lieve, than any Miss Landon has yet pro- 
duced,—we do not hesitate to add, it is also 
better. If there be less of the wild luxuri- 
ance of fancy, there is more of the full 
ripeness of intellect ; if our amazement be 
less, our admiration is greater;—there is 
the same rich store of true poetry, the new 
produce of an inexhaustible mine. The 
poem is throughout one of rare beauty and 
deep pathos, and, moreover, shows a pro- 
found knowledge of subjects, to become 
acquainted with which one would imagine 
a lifetime too brief. Our readers should be 
made aware that the plates were all placed 
before the writer, who was then called 
upon to write, so that each might be dis- 
tinctly referred to in the text—a task of 
immense difficulty under any circumstances, 
but especially so when the views were all in 
a country with which the poetess could 
have had little, if any, acquaintanceship. 
The task has been triumphantly accomplish- 
ed; and our marvel at her ingenuity is 
almost equal to our admiration of her genius. 
Our space will not permit us to extract, to 
detail the various incidents, or, indeed, to 
explain the peculiar character of the poem; 
but we refer our readers to the “ Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Book” for the richest treat the 
year can give them. 


FINE ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE Second Annual Winter Exhibition of the 
Works of Deceased and Living Painters of the 
English School has been opened during the month, 
aod enter circumstances that justify us in con- 

ratulating those by whom the plan was original- 
y formed and subsequently carried into action. 
It was a rare sight to see the works of our great 
masters drawn from their solitude in some an- 
cient hall, or remote gallery, to gratify and in- 
struct the artists of our own time, and to enlight- 
en the amateur on a subject of which he se 
com tively ignorant; or, at least, upon which 
hie ineas hed been chiefly gathered ive ill-en- 
graved prints. Several ot the finest productions 
of Sir Joshua, Gainsborough, and Wilson, are now 
at the rooms in Suffolk-Street,—so many models 
upon which the present race may form their 
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tastes, and by which they ay Bo guided to. fy. 
ture excellence. Sir W. W. Wynn is the chie 
contributor of Wilson’s pictures; Admiral Tol. 
lemache of those by Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
The exhibition is, however, yet in its infan 
If the present exceed in value and utility that of 
last year, those that are to follow must be 
of far greater excellence. The various stores 
throughout the country must be thrown open - 
it is a matter in which all who love art are pb 
ly interested; and the possessors of the man 
ems scattered throughout the kingdom wil 
oubtless, lend liberaily to forward an object that 
cannot but lead to the most beneficial results, 
We could ourselves point out many to whom 
gar oa would alone be necessary to enrich 
the gallery in Suffolk-street, to an extent inf- 
nitely beyond the wealth it can at present boast, 
The season at which the exhibition takes place 
is, moreover, favourable to the object, inasmuch 
as collectors would feel but little inconvenience 
to strip the walls of their town-houses,—the pic- 
toral adornments of which are more easily ac- 
cessible during the infancy of the institution. 
We have mentioned the works of Reynolds, 
Wilson, and Gainsborough, as the more attrac- 
tive of the exhibition ; but it contains also those 
of Hogarth, Zoffani, Hoppner, Morland, Romney, 
Barry, Fuseli, Opie, Northcote, &c. &c.; with 
a plentiful and pleasant sprinkling of pictures by 
artists who are yet, comparatively, on the road to 
that fame which their predecessors achieved. 
Mr. Charles Landseer has, among others, a sweet 
cabinet picture—Clarissa Harlowe, in the room 
of the Sheriff’s Officer,—which cannot fail to es- 
tablish him as a worthy competitor of his more 
eminent brother. Linton’s view of ancient Veii is 
an admirable landsca Mr. J. B. Pyne exhib- 
its three excellent paintings. He is, we believe, 
a new exhibiter in London; but of the rapid ac- 
cumulation of “commissions” there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Cooper is not so good here as we 
have seen him elsewhere; one fine picture is 
destroyed by the introduction of an old man in 
the corner, in wretched og ete and worse 
taste. Two paintings by T. Creswick attracted 
our especial notice. Mr. R. B. Davis is, as usual, 
excellent in his “portraits of animals,” and 
country scenes. A fancy portrait, ‘‘ Lady Betty,” 
by Mr. Stone, calls for a word of praise; “a 
scene on the Medway, by A. Priest,”—a name 
with which we are not familiar,—pleased us much. 
“ The Water Colour Room ” is also rich in excel- 
lent works, both of the old and modern painters; 
but the principal attraction here is the collection 
of portraits of illustrious characters of the rei 
of Queen Elizabeth, painted in enamel by Mr. 
Bone. These alone are sufficient to form an ex- 
hibition. Altogether we augur well of the plan, 
from this second winter exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists. They have merited and re- 
ceived very extensive encouragement and sup- 
port. It has been gratifying to the friends of art 
to find their exertions increasing from year to 
year, and their improvement manifest. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, we transcribe the fol- 
lowing remarks, introductory to the catalogue. 
“The Society of British Artists, on opening 
their second annual winter exhibition of the 
works of deceased and living painters of the En- 
lish school, claim, with some degree of confi- 
ence, the patronage of the British public. That 
claim rests on several grounds.—In the first 
place, the exhibition displays specimens of the 
works of nearly seventy artists, whose talents 
were admitted by their contemporaries, and 
whose reputation has been subsequently con- 
firmed by general consent. In the next place, 
it is evident that an exhibition of the works of 
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celebrated deceased masters is calculated to ben- 
efit, in an essential degree, the race of living ar- 
tists, who will here-have an opportunity of care- 
fully inspecting, and deriving instruction from, 
many ‘of those pictorial efforts which are the 
pride and honour of the British school. 

“For the purpose of more effectually accom- 
plishing the latter object, the Society have placed 
the productions of the living in close contact 
with some of the best performances of the dead ; 
in order that, by an attentive examination, the 
emulous artist of the present day may ascertain 
the means by which his most favoured predeces- 
sors attained their high and justly deserved rep- 
utation. With this expecial view the Societ 
have invited those exhibitors who are not enroll- 
ed gst its bers to work on their pic- 
tures for two days prior to the opening of the ex- 
hibition ; being of opinion that as much may be 
acquired by touching on their own works, in the 
presence of so many fine originals, as by making 
mere cold copies from the most admired produc- 
tions of others.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, engraved by J. H. 
Robinson, from the painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

We believe this print will be universally ac- 
knowledged as the most perfect specimen of 
British engraving. To our minds, it is without 
a rival, although we have the more excellent 
works of Sharp in our memory, and the most 
lauded of more recent engravers within our 
reach. We regard it as a triumphant refutation 
of the assertion, that however we may excel our 
continental neighbours in small and highly-fin- 
Saeed goer we are yet behind them in the high- 
erand nobler walks of art. We venture to af- 
firm, that no engraver in Europe can excel this 
example ; but we are not bold enough to say, that 
we have no other engraver besides Mr. Robin- 
son who can equal it. The painting is one of 
Lawrence’s happiest—a striking likeness of the 
great author, yet taken in the mood and ata time 
when a man would most desire to send his sem- 
blance down to posterity. It is a most pleasant 
icture—one that will take the place of all others 
in the esteem of the millions to whom the great 
painter of human nature was dear. 


Portrait of Miss Peel, engraved by Cousins, 

from a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

This print is a fitting and a worthy companion 
to that of young Lambton, so much and so justly 
lauded a few years ago. It represents a lovel 
fi! playing with her dog, in the midst of a ric 
andscape ; it is painted with all the delicacy and 
skill of the great British artist, and has been ad- 
mirably rendered by Mr. Cousins. 


The Sea Shore ; engraved by C. Lewis, from a 
drawing by Bonnington. 
There is much artist-like feeling in this print ; 
a little more finish would have made it a more 
desirable acquisition. The works of Bonnington 
have yet to receive justice at the hands of the en- 
graver. 


THE DRAMA. 


CovENT-GARDEN AND Drury-Langr.—The 
hopes of the drama are now vested in a monopoly. 
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The same corps of theatricals may, at times, be 
seen at both houses during the same evening. 
On this arrangement, and others of a similar 
stamp, we may offer some remarks on a future oc- 
casion. The effect of the present management 
has hitherto been to revive the plays of Shaks- 
peare, and other standard dramas. On the night 
of the opening of the theatres, the play of the 
Tempest, as altered and emasculated, and patched 
and spoiled, by the profane handling of Dryden 
and Davenant, was performed, in which Macready 
sustained, with considerable ability, the part of 

ro. Mrs. Sloman, too, has made i re- 
appearance, after an absence of six years. She 
has, since her first evening of performance, sus- 
tained the character of Isabella, in the Fatal 
Marriage ; of Mrs. Haller, in the Stranger ; and 
some others. We have seen sufficient of her to 
authorize an opinion that she is not calculated to 
sustain a falling cause. Her acting is at times 
vigorous and dignified, vehement and command- 
ing; but in the amiable and more tender emc- 
tions she is rather deficient. There is a grace of 
action, and less of those minor qualifications 
generally, that, though not the prominent charac- 
teristics of a good actor, are equally essential to 
success. In the mad scene in Isabella, there 
were parts where she played admirably. Her 
voice is powerful, and her physical strength 
appears sufficient to enable her to go through the 
most arduous parts with an unabated energy, 
which will greatly induce success in characters 
such as Isabella. As Belvidera she did not suc- 
ceed; there was a want of feminine tenderness 
and affectionate solicitude, without which this 
character (the audience scarcely ever sympathiz- 
ing with the traitress Belvidera) is worse than 
uninteresting. Mr. Macready has been adding 
fresh laurels to his theatrical crown, and has con- 
vinced us more than ever of his excellence, and 
of what industry and study will do to supply 
the place of natural qualification. With a most 
unmusical voice, Mr. Macready has acquired the 
art of uttering sentiments of — feeling with a 
touching pathos that is irresistible. Judgment, 
and a sound taste, have made him, from apparent- 
ly unfitting materials, the best actor now on the 
stage. As the Stranger, he was — eat. 
His burst of grief, when he exclaims, “ Villain! 
of what a woman hast thou robbed me !”’ was de- 
livered with a poignancy—a bitterness—perfectly 
thrilling. In all his representations he has sup- 
ported the same high character. 

One o’Clock, or the Wood Demon, has been 
dramatized as an afterpiece. As a spectacle it 
has good points, but beyond that we cannot ex- 
tend our praise. A pleasing melodrama called 
the Ferry and the Mill has been more recent 
produced. It is said tobe taken from the Frenc 
Le Meunier de Livonie, and is written by Mr. 
Pocock. It is the means of eo some 

lendid pictorial effects. Mr. Macready has 
also been personatin Werner, to which character 
we offer him the highest praise when we say he 
did justice. We have no doubt that the ensuing 
month will afford us more ample room for criti- 


cism. 

A lady of great musical promise is expected to 
appear. shortly in the character of Rosina at 
Drury Lane. Her name is Atkinson, and she is 
the pupil of a foreigner. 

The lessee has engaged Mr. Warde. 

The play of Antony and Cleopatra is advertised 
for representation. It has been altered by Mr. 
Macready. 





HaYMARKET THEATRE.—The season of this 
theatre is now drawing to a close. We cannot 
let this, however, take place without offering our 
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testimony in favour of the excellent management, 
judicious and sometimes brilliant performances, to 
which we have been a delighted witness. There 
has throughout the summer months been a run of 
novelties, attractive and various in their character 
as any ever offered by a public caterer to theatri- 
cal taste. During the last month there was, 
however, one grand failure, for which the manager 
can scarcely be considered responsible, the merits 
and demerits of a first-rate actor not always ap- 
pearing at rehearsals. We allude to the produc- 
tion of Othello with the part of the Moor most 
savagely maltreated by some gentleman, whose 
name escapes us, from New York. The horrors 
of the man of sickly refinement at being compelled 
to listen to the drawlers and ranters of Shaks- 
peare in a country barn, could not be more over- 
wheiming than our own at witnessing this effort 
of bad taste and imbecility. In one part only, 
through the whole of the tragedy, did our friend 
the American act like a rational biped, and that 
was in a minor portion of the play, where Othello 
reproves Michael Cassio for his quarrel and 
drunkenness. In this inferior scene he acted 
well. But in those parts where the Moor’s 
breast, that volcano of passion, emits its doubts, 
its fears, its murderous resolves, its exquisite an- 
guish, he ranted, he raved, he played the part of 
a tragic harlequin. When he kneels with Iago, 
and declares his intention of being revenged, he 
literally leaped to a kneeling posture, in a method 
that was truly grotesque. It was meant to ex- 
press the sudden resolve of passion, but it was a 
contemptible failure. When the Moor finds out 
his terrible error, his consternation was childish, 
and what ought to have been pathetic was but a 
maudlin whine. Throughout the piece his acting 
was bad ; and so strong at one time was the dis- 
approbation of the audience at the false concep- 
tions and ludicrous ranting, that an universal hiss 
assailed the unfortunate "Aebutant. This was too 
much, and probably many of the subsequent fail- 
ures in points that might have been made hits, is 
fairly attributable to this discouraging circum- 
stance. A more complete failure, however, we 
have scarcely ever witnessed. 

Mr. Elton played Iago, and in such a manner 
as to improve the good opinion we have always 
entertained of him. His conception was correct, 
nor did he overstrain in his efforts to act up to 
it. Could he but conquer himself of one vice, 
he might, with pains and study, make himself a 
first rate actor,—we allude to a method he has 


of gasping, distending his nostrils, and a certain | 0 


“hanging of the nether lip,” that always looks 
forced and disagreeable. It is a straining after 
effect, and an attempting to give undue import- 
ance to commonplace speeches. There is too, 
at times, a studied coolness that appears the result 
of prodigious effort—such painstaking to be calm ! 
He should rid himself of this, and trust more to 
the dignity of sentiment expressed by his author. 
Often an actor loses much of the applause that he 
would receive, by artificially giving a colloquial 
sentence, or even in delivering a poetic idea, by 
not resting sufficiently onthe beauty of what he 
delivers, and aiming to render it additionally im- 
portant by the meretricious dieplay of action and 
redundant emphasis. Over-acting is the fault of 
Mr. Elton, and if he will strive to cure it, he may 
yet advance to one of the highest positions in his 
profession. 

Mr. Vining is a gentleman who never violates 
taste, and he consequently made a very gi 
Michael Cassio. There was something too much 
of the light-comedy air in it, but on the whole 
the part was well sustained. We would counsel 
him, by the by, to pay more attention to the 
dressing of his part; in fact, to make a study of 





it, and take for his model Mr. Jones, late of Coy. 
ent Garden, who was the most exquisite in this 
way of any actor we remember, and he made it 
tell well: Mr. Vining should do the same, This 
remark is drawn from us not so much by his cog. 
tume in Michael Cassio, though it was far from 
unexceptionable, as from the way he dressed 
Count Almaviva, in the Marriage of Figaro, 
The Count is high in station and presumed to be 
wealthy, and should be attired accordingly ; but 
Mr. Vining scamps his outer man in the faded 
dress of a dragoon subaltern. We throw out this 
hint to the lively and clever Mr. Vining in per- 
fect good feeling, and with the best intention. 
He is deservedly a favourite with the audience, 
and we would gladly make him more so, 

Uncle John, a farce from the prolific pen of Mr. 
Buckstone, has just been brought out, and it is 
most certainly a palpable hit. Mr. W. Farren, 
who personates Uncle John, is everything that a 
ludicrous imagination can picture of a gentleman 
of sixty, who is everlastingly proclaiming his 
juvenility of constitution. He is amore comic 
Major Longbow on the theme of muscle, and 
with a droll triumph, quite inimitable, challenges 
his intended wife, Eliza (Mrs. Humby), to feel his 
biceps. We willnot attempt to unravel the plot, 
as we cannot afford the necessary space, but must 
not pass on without giving our meed of praise to 
Mr. Strickland and Mrs. Glover. The gentle- 
man is making rapid strides towards assuming a 
station equal in rank to Mr. Farren, though the 
old man of the one is very different to that of the 
other ; agreeing, however, in one point, namely, 
their truth to nature. The lady is as she always 
is—busy, bustling, meddling, and excellent. 

But, perhaps, the greatest treat of all—and we 
have been speaking of treats—is to witness the 
performance of Mr. Farren,as Item, in the Stew- 
ard. When his hoarded treachery is discovered, 
there are parts in his acting from which Kean 
might have copied. 

There have been many operas performed, in 
which Miss Paton has taken the prominent char- 
acters. Of this lady we have seen nothing to in- 
duce us to alter our original opinion. ithout 
again alluding to her singing, we could wish that 
she would attend a little more to acting—a matter 
that vocalists too much despise. It is no more 
the part of a lady, than it is of an actress, to 
bring out words with a gasp; and Miss Paton, at 
times, appears to give birth to utterance with a 
choking sort of effort that is really painful to wit- 


iess. 
Of the other actors, we have nothing to offer 
that our space will admit. 





Vicroria THEATRE.—Mr. Knowles has been 
playing during the latter part of the month with 
considerable success. r. Warde has enacted 
Richard. A new piece, entitled Margaret’s 
Ghost, has been produced, and very deservedly 
has attracted audiences. Its merits are more 
scenic than dramatic. In several divertisements 
Madlle. Rosier has appeared, and proved to our 
satisfaction that she is the best dancer now in 
London. 


Strany THEATRE.—This little theatre has 
been closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain— 
acircumstance we cannot but regret. The Sta- 
tion House was the stock piece, and any J 
to official interference, Mr. Wrench and Mr. 


‘ood | Russell sustained their different parts most inimi- 


tably—Mr. J. Russell making the best Frenchman 
we ever saw on the stage, 


AvEeLPH! THEaTRe.—Lekinda, or the Sleep- 
less Woman, is the title of the piece with which 








mah tihin span a da ae 








this theatre commenced its performances. It isa 
tale of most dreadful diablerie, and has great 
scenic merit. The tomb of Memphis is a most 
amazing affair, and the machinery that must be 
brought into play to contribute to the vastness of 
the effect must be prodigious. Mrs. Waylett, in 
the course of the piece, > some most beautiful 
ballads ; and the acting of Mrs. Yates is, as usual, 
unexceptionable. The finished elocution of this 

is perfectly musical, and it is a perfect pleas- 
ure to listen to her delivery of a common sen- 
tence. 
A drama founded on the pathetic tale of Grace 
Huntley, written by Mrs. S. C. Hall, and publish- 
ed in the Amulet, has been produced and acted 
with the greatest possible success. Teaching a 
familiar moral, and calculated to make an im- 

ion on the mind from the career of crime, 
that is made to appear so revolting, we anticipate 
the greatest popularity for this piece. The acting 
of Mrs. Yates, in this instance, was excellent. 
Mr. Buckstone and Mr. John Reeve were, as they 
always are, mirthful and funny, and enlivened the 
piece by the drollery of their acting. 

A farce, entitled P. P., or The Manand the 
Tiger, was produced on Monday ; it is full of 
broad whim, and appears — to have a run. 
Mr. Yates, as Splashley, is excellent. 


VARIETIES. 


The Established Church.—From returns lately 
transmitted from the different dioceses of England 
and Wales, and published in the Parliamentary 
Papers, we extract the following results :-— 

Total number of resident clergy 4649 
Non-resident by exemption 2506 
Non-resident by license 1968 
Cases not inc. among exemptions and licenses 1404 
Miscellaneous cases 

Total number of benefices 10560 
Of those non-resident by exemption 2080 are resi- 
dent on other benefices; 266 are ecclesiastical, 
collegiate, and cathedral offices ; 94 resident fel- 
lows, tutors, or officers of the universities ; and 
66 are exempted for various other causes. Of 
those non-resident by license 1227 are prevented 
from residing by the want or unfitness of the par- 
sonage-houses ; 418 by infirmity ; and the remain- 
der by various other causes. Of the third class 
of non-residents 509 are cases of absence without 
license or exemption ; but of these 478 perform 
the duties of their respective parishes ; 412 returns 
are defective as to residence; 115 are vacancies. 
In 183 cases there are no returns, 81 are recent 
institutions, 53 are sequestrations, and the re- 
mainder benefices held by Bishops, &c.—The 
total number of curates in England and Wales is 
4373. Of these 1532 reside in the glebe houses, 
1005 in their parishes, and 3915 are licensed. 
The stipends of 486 are under 501. ; of 2355 under 
1001.; of 1079 under 1501.; of 249 under 2001. ; 
and of 53 upwards of 2001. ; 78 have the whole 
income of the living, and three have half the in- 
come of the living. Of the livings where the in- 
cumbents are non-resident, 1139 are upwards of 
3001. in annual value; and 2548 are under that 
sum, 





_ The following practical answer to the objec- 
tions raised against the plans so often — 
for the conveyance of the mails to our North 
American colonies in steam packets instead of 
sailing packets, will be read with interest not on- 
ly by the commercial world but by the community 
in general, every member of which is more or Jess 
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interested in the larity and interchange of 
communications :—The Royal William steamer, 
of 180-horse power, has recently arrived at Lon- 
don from Quebec. On her way she touched for 
fuel at Picton, in Nova Scotia, where she obtain- 
ed, at 15s. per chaldron, coal raised on the spot, 
the quality of which is pronounced by the engin- 
eers on board to be superior for generating steam 
even to our English coal. From Picton she came 
direct to Cowes in \7 days. The distance is about 
2500 miles, and, therefore, this voyage is not in- 
stanced for its speed, which was not the particu- 
lar object of the vessel on this occasion, but it 
proves three important facts: Ist. That there is 
no more —s in conveying the mails by 
steam to our North American possessions than to 
our dependencies in and about the Mediterra- 
nean, for which service steam packets are used. 
2dly. That the nine weeks’ post-office average al- 
lowance for the sailing packets to and from Halifax 
might, by the adoption of steam, be reduced to a 
regular passage of five weeks out and home. 3dly. 
That, for the supply of the steam packets to our 
North American essions, there exist, in our 
colony of Nova Scotia, coal-mines yielding ex- 
cellent fuel for the purpose at a cheap rate. 


Wreck of the B .—Mr. Abbinett has car- 
ried into effect his plan for blowing up the wreck 
of the Boyne. Upwards of fifty boats coilected 
around the spot. The quantity of powder (206 
Ibs.) was placed under the stern in a leaden tank, 
cased with wood, the communication being by a 
leaden pipe forty feet long. At the moment of 
explosion the water immediately over rose seve- 
ral feet, and presented a very extraordinary ap- 

arance. There was not the least smoke visi- 
ble, but the water for a considerable distance 
was perfectly black. Several fish, chiefly whit- 
ing and whiting-pout, were killed by the shock, 
and rose to the surface. ‘The effects on the water 





33 | were confined toa very small space, and were 


scarcely felt by the boats within forty feet, but 
were distinctly felt on the beach a mile distant. 
The leaden pipe was supported by two small 
casks—one on the surface of the water, the other 
about four feet below. The latter was blown to 
pieces by the explosion. A considerable part of 
the stern of the vessel was detached by the 
shock, and large quantities of copper and wood 
have since been brought up, but we are not 
aware that any treasure has been discovered. 





It appears by a parliamentary return that the 
total expense of the Coast Guard Service and 
Revenue Cruisers, for the year ending the 5th of 
Jan., 1833, was as follows—England: Coast 
Guard, 246,9801. 6§d.; revenue cruisers, 120,- 
4121. 5s. 64d.—Ireland : Coast Guard, 116,0471. 5s. 
34d.; revenue cruisers, 9,8601. 6s. 6¢d.—Scotland : 
Coast Guard, 19,4541. 13s. 83d.; revenue cruis- 
ers, 15,6221. 178. 74d. 


The number of Commissions of Lunacy issued 
between the Ist of January, 1833, and the 24th 
of June, 1833, (six months,) were nineteen, and 
the amount of fees thereon 1,4821. 4s.6d. The 
expenses of the Secretaries’ Office during this pe- 
riod amounted to 5391. 9s. 5d.; and the net in- 
come, being the balance received for the personal 
use of the Secretary for Lunatics, L. A. Lowdham, 
Esq., was 9421. 15s. 1d. 





The total sum received for felons’ goods for- 
feited upon their conviction for ten years past 
amounts to 3,192J. 12s. 1d. In most cases the 
property of felons is, after payment of costs and 
fees, granted by his Majesty to the nearest of kin, 
or to the sufferers by the criminal. 
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The following statement shows the charges of 
his Majesty’s Diplomatic Service abroad for the 
ear ending the 5th of January, 1832 :—Ambassa- 
Sen 126 ,3941.; extraordinary and incidental ex- 
nses, 13,0411.; outfit and equipage, 16,5701. ; 
ragomans attached to the Embassy at the Porte, 
3,1001.; special missions, 15,6881.; commissions 
under treaties with foreign powers, 21,6191. ; Con- 
sular establishment, 80,763/.; pensions to retired 
Ministers, 51,8521. ; superanuation allowances to 
Consuls, 6,6391.; making a total of 335,6461. 


A parliamentary paper just printed shows 
that the official value of goods in the bonded 
warehouses in London last year amounted to 
18,588,2111., being less by more than a million 
than in the year 1831. 








The Report of the Select Committee appointed 
to inquire into the appointments, salaries, and 
emoluments of the Courts of Admiralty, Arches, 
and Consistory, recommends that all the Courts 
in England and Wales exercising ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions, except the Arches and Prerogative 
Courts of Canterbury, be abolished, and that these 
be united. That one court in London exercise 
jurisdiction in the proving of wills and grant- 
ing of administrations. That the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty be enlarged to exercise the power 
of determining the title to —_ and freight, and 
other mercantile matters, with a power of em- 
panelling a jury of merchants, if the judge or par- 
ties require it. By the proposed consolidation of 
all the ecclesiastical tribunals, upwards of 380 
courts in England and Wales will be abolished. 
The fees received by the judges, registrars, and 
deputy-registrars of the two provinces of Canter- 
bury and York exceed 58,0001. per annum. All 
these amendments are recommended with the 
view of facilitating business, and considerably re- 
ducing the present extravagant charges made up- 
on the public. 





Population Returns.—A return has been made 
which illustrates some rather interesting facts in 
the satistics of the country. From this return, it 
appears that the total number of families in the 
country employed in agricultural pursuits in 1831 
was 761,348 ; the total number employed in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft, was 1,182,912; and 
the total number not comprised in either of those 
two great classes, 801,076. In 1831 the male 
population amounted to 6,376,627, and the fe- 
male to 6,714,378, giving a balance of somewhat 
more than 300,000 in favour of the fair sex. From 
the same return it appears that the number of 
houses inhabited in 1831 was 2,326,022; the num- 
ber of families by whom they were occupied 
2,745,336 ; the number building, 23,462; and the 
number uninhabited, 113,385. 





Devonshire—A very rich vein of copper has 
lately been discovered beneath the site occupied 
by the gasometer at Tavistock. In excavating a 

rtion of the ground, in order to form a cellar 
for the reception of coal, the workman employed 
found the soil, a short depth below the surface, 
so extremely hard as almost to defy his utmost 
strength and skill in removiug it. Upon examin- 
ation, however, it was found that several of the 
pieces he had detached were strongly impregnat- 
ed with copper ; and upon still further prosecut- 
ing the discovery, a fine rich vein has been de- 
tected, which has since yielded not less than 
4001. worth of this valuable metal. 


L hire.—Co ce of Liverpool._—The 
total number of vessels which entered Liverpool 
and Runcorn, from the 25th of August to the 
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24th of September, was 986, with a burden of 
151,899 tons. Of those which entered Live, 

775 were British and 107 foreign. The arrivals 
from Ireland during the month were 257, from 
British America 57, from the East Indies 7, from 
the Isle of Man 16, from Russia 30, from South 
America 16, from the United States 33, from the 
West Indies 26, and coastwise 384. During the 
same period, only seven vessels entered from 
France, two from Portugal, one from Spain, three 
from Belgium, and seven from Sweden. There 
were two arrivals from the rising colonies in New 
South Wales. 


The number of persons who emigrated from 
Great Britain and Ireland during the year 1832, 
amounted to 103,140 souls, being an excess of 
19,980 over the emigration of 1831. Of the above 
number, 66,339 went to the British colonies in 
North America, 196 to the Cape of Good Hope, 
3,733 to the Australian colonies, and 32,872 to 
the United States. Since the establishment of 
the Board of Emigration, 397 families, consisting 
of 1,538 persons, have received loans from Govern- 
ment, to the amount of 7,3801. to enable them to 
emigrate to New South Wales ; and 422 families, 
consisting of 1,571 persons, have received 8,436, 
for the purpose of +" ge to Van Diemen’s 
Land. he number of unmarried females who 
have emigrated to New South Wales, and have 
accepted the bounty offered by Government, is 
761, the amount of money granted them, 9,8121.; 
to Van Diemen’s Land, number of females, 509, 
money granted, 7,114. 





Birmingham Steam-Carriage.—Messrs. Heat- 
on, in a letter to the Editor of the ‘‘ Mechanic’s 
Magazine,” gives the following account of the 
performances of their steam-drag :—‘‘ On Wednes- 
day morning, Aug. 28, at six minutes past ten 
o’clock, we set out for our manufactory in Shad- 
well-street, with a stage-coach, fifteen hundred 
weight, attached to our steam-drag, with fifteen 

ople thereon, and took up five others on the 

ristol road. With this load we arrived at the 
Bell Inn, Northfield, near seven miles, in fifty-six 
minutes; stopped there nine minutes for water, 
and reached the Rose and Crown, at the foot of 
the hill, eighteen minutes before twelve o’clock; 
remained there four minutes, and commenced as- 
cending the hill, which is about seven hundred 
yards long, and rises, on an average, one yard in 
nine, and in some places one yard in eight. In 
many places, too, the ground is so soft, that the 
wheels carried a hill of sand before them of near 
three inchesdeep. This hill was ascended by the 
machine, taking the coach and nine persons to the 
summit in nine minutes. We then took up the 
friends we had taken from Birmingham, with 
five in addition, and proceeded to the market- 
place in Bromsgrove, and turned the machine 
and coach round without stopping, and returned 
back to the Crab Mill Inn, having travelled about 
fifteen miles, where we arrived twenty-seven min- 
utes before one o’clock. We halted there thirty- 
five minutes, and set off home. On descending 
the hill, we thought proper to show our friends, 
twenty-five in number riding, that the machine 
was manageable on tbe most hilly roads, by mak- 
ing a stand-still on the steepest part of the hill. 

e proceeded on to the Rose and Crown Inn at 
the foot of the hill, where we halted twenty-five 
minutes, elated that we had, by ascending and 
descending one of the worst hills in the kingdom, 
established the fact that our machine would trav- 
elon any road, however bad. We halted again 
at the Bell Inn, at Northfield, eight minutes, and 
took three other friends up, and proceeded on to 
Birmingham, taking up Worcester-street, an as- 








t- 
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cent of one yard in twelve, thirty-two persons, 
and arrived at the manufactory at thirty-five min- 
utes past four o’clock, having consumed eleven 
bushels of coke, value 2s. 6d., and travelled in all 
about twenty-nine miles.”’ 





Nova Scotia.—The Parliamentary evidence on 
the condition of Nova Scotia gives some curious 
details of the way in which emigrants get on and 
acquire property, although they may begin the 
world without a penny. In the first place, they 
go toa farmer and hire the use of a cow for twen- 
ty shillings; that cow they get in the spring of 
the year in calf; they keep that cow through the 
summer, and they keep it the next winter, for the 
sake of the produce the cow will have, and then 
they pay the owner of the cow twenty shillings, 
and return him his cow in the ensuing spring in 
calf, as they got it. They begin with that calf 
which is in the cow for their stock; that calf in 
time becomes a cow; and they hire a sheep and 
an ox in the same way ; the produce of the ox is 
the use that he is of in harrowing in the corn. 
But now they have got a stock of their own; 
they have now got sheep, and cows, and oxen, 
and they have got horses, and they are living in 
a great degree of comfort ; the original twenty 
shillings, although agreed to be paid in money, 
being ‘generally taken by the farmer in labour. 
In the same manner, the colony is enabled to 
provide for all the children of emigrants when 
they reach the age of five and upwards. Any 
farmer will take them as apprentices, according 
to the terms detailed in the evidence. As the 
army and navy resort to Halifax, we have gen- 
poor a very large portion of orphan children 
thrown upon the poor list ; and our mode of dis- 
posing of these children is, that at four to five 
ears of age we put them out apprentices to 
farmers, unless they choose a trade; if they 
choose a trade, of course they are bound toa trade. 
The stipulation that is made for those children 
with the person to whom each child is bound is, 
that the first year he is to give that child a sheep ; 
the second year a heifer calf; and as long as that 
child is under indentures to him, he is bound to 
preserve and keep that sheep and heifer calf, and 
all the produce of it, till the child comes of age, 
and then it becomes a portion for that child to 
settle with. If a female, in marriage; or if a 
male, as farming stock; he will generally have 
astock of five or ten head of grown-up cattle, 
and eight or ten sheep, by that means. In fact, 
we never can supply half the number of children 
that there is a demand for. 

National Education in Ireland.—The Synod 
of Ulster have adopted three resolutions on the 
subject of national education. The principal 
points on which the Synod insist are, that the 
patrons and conductors of schools shall fix the 
time of teaching in the schools, and shall see 
priate a given portion of this time to the reading 
of the Scriptures ; and also, that during this ap- 
propriated time the Roman Catholic children 
may retire if they please—at all events, that they 
ehall not be compelled to remain or to join in the 
Scripture classes, unless they or their guardians 
choose that they should do so. The giving up of 
the compulsory principle sets aside the claims of 
the Cildare-place Society, at least ina national 
view ; and the admission that a particular part of 
each day may be exclusively appropriated to liter- 
ary exercises, and another portion to scriptural 
pee 4 brings the difference between the Na- 
tional Board and the Synod to a mere question as 
to the quantity of time to be cagherel 3 and this 


The Revenue.—The following tables furnish the 
uarterly account of the Revenue of Great Britain 
or the three months ending the 10th inst., together 
with a statement of the income of the whole year 
ending the same day, contrasted with that of the 
corresponding year and quarter of 1832. It will 
be seen, that on the last quarte: a falling off of 
253,2761. has occurred, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1832; andthat on the 
whole year we have a deficiency of 380,4201. 
This result, however, will not appear at all 
alarming when we consider the amount of taxes 
which have been reduced or repealed within the 
year. The decrease in the quarter has fallen al- 
most entirely under the head of Customs, and the 
increase has taken place chiefly in the Excise. 
The deficiency of the former is 423,6801., and the 
compensating increase on the latter (notwith- 
standing the reduction of the soap duty) is 103,- 
1211. With respect to the revenue of the whole 
year, the operation is reversed, and we find that 
the chief deficiency is in the Excise, counteracted 
by a small improvement in the Customs. Stamps, 
decrease upon the year 58,6301.; increase upon 
the quarter (notwithstanding the reduction of the 
advertisement duty), 23,6941. Assessed Taxes, 
decrease upon the year 36,144.; and upon the 
quarter 48301. The Post-office uniformly thriv- 
ing, has improved its income, as compared with 
last year, by 87,0001. upon the year, and 38,0001. 
upon the quarter. The “ Miscellaneous’’ have 
increased 18,4851. upon the year, but fallen off 
50081. upon the quarter. The probable amount 
of Exchequer Bills required to meet the charges 
upon the Consolidated Fund, for the quarter, is 
calculated at 4,508,2991. On the whole, the 
statement presents but little ground either for 
congratulation or regret. The result, however, 
is an apparent steadiness in the trade and con- 
sumption of the country, which cannot but be 
productive of increasing prosperity. 


Net Propuce oF tHe Revenve or Great Britain. 


Jn the Quarters ended October 10th. 


‘ 
Increase. Decrease. 





1832. 1833. 
Customs, £.4,696,129 4,272,449 423,680 
Excise, 4,668,188 4,771,309 103,121 
Stamps. 1,658,032 1,681,726 23,694 
Post-Office, 333,000 371,000 38,000 
‘axes, 656,959 652,129 4,830 
Miscellaneous, 9,402 4,394 5,008 
12,021,710 11,753,007 164,815 433,5).8 
Repayments of 


Advances for 
Public works 71,876 87,303 15,427 


Total, £.12,093,586 11,840,310 180,242 433,518 
Deduct Increase, 180,242 
Decrease on the Quarter, 253,276 


Jn the Years ended October 10th. 


1832. 1833. Increase. Decrease. 
Customs,  £.15,201,299 15,240,007 38,708 
Excise, 14,956,307 14,542,957 413,350 
Stamps 6,558,159 6,499,529 58,630 
Post-Office, 1,313,000 1,400,000 87,000 
Taxes, 5,022,324 4,986,180 36,144 


Miscellaneous, 46,331 64,816 18,485 
43,097,420 42,733,489 144,193 508,124 





Repayments of 
Advances for 
Public works 


Total, £.43,408,812 43,028,302 144,193 524,613 
Deduct Increase, 144,193 


311,392 294,903 16,489 





being a so pow a matter of local arrangement, 
the general principle is evidently given up. 
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Decrease on the Year, 386,420 
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Cotton Manufacture of the United States.— 
The following is a statement of the cotton manu- 
facture in the United States, in 1831, as collect- 
ed by the Committee of the New York Conven- 
tion. In the twelve States of the Union there 
were 795 cotton mills, with a capital of 40,715,- 
984 doilars, manufacturing annually 77,851,316 
Ibs. of cotton, or 214,882 bales of 361 Ibs. each. 
Males yas im poe 18,593; females employed, 38,- 
927. Annual value of cotton manufactures, 26,- 
000,000 dollars; aggregate or total annual amount 
of wages paid, 10,294,944 dollars. 


Steam Carriage in Belgium.—King Leopold 
has appointed a commission for the encouarge- 
ment of steam carriages in Belgium, for which 
the country, being almost a perfect plane, is pe- 
culiarly well adapted. Two adventurers have 
already started carriages from Brussels. One, of 
enormous size, weighs eight tons, and is capable 
of exerting a power equal to 120 horses; the 
other is of much smaller dimensions and pow- 
er. The speed of both is likened to.the gallop 
of a good horse. The Belgians are confident 
their use will become general. 





Egyptian Antiquities—The transport of the 
obelisk of Thebes ‘to Paris, in the te ase, is 
stated to cost two millions anda half of francs. 
Cleopatra’s Needle, about which a query appear- 

some weeks ago, was, we are informed, offered 
to be brought to ngland for 90001. ; but economy, 
or some other cause, induced the design to 
abandoned. 





Roman Remains.—Some important Roman 
ruins have recently been discovered near Treves, 
on the highest bank of the Kyll, between Pelm 
and Gerolstein. Coins of Marcus Aurelius, Ant. 
Pius, and Constantine the Great, have been found, 
besides human masks, in terra cotta, parts of 
statues, and a stone bearing an inscription of the 
dedication of the temple to which it pertained, to 
Lucina, by Marc. Vict. Polenus, in the consulate 
of Glabrio and Torquatus. Further excavations 
are in progress. 





Raphael.—The remains of this prince of paint- 
ers have been found in the Pantheon, in a perfect 
state of preservation. His height has thus been 
ascertained to have been a little above five feet 
six inches. The skull shown at St. Luke’s is of 
course apocryphal. 


Suicides in Paris.—The following curious sta- 
tistical table of suicides in Paris has been pub- 
lished in one of the French journals :— 

“ An individual, who has examined 9,000 procés- 
verbauz relating to suicides committed in Paris 
between 1796 and 1830, has come to the follow- 
ing conclusion :—1. That premeditated suicide 
usually takes place at night, and a little before 
daybreak ; 2. That accidental, or suicides com- 
mitted on the impulse, occur in the daytime, be- 
cause their causes generally exist in the day, such 
as quarrels, afflicting intelligence, losses at play, 
intemperance, d&c. At different ages different 
means of ew this purpose are resorted 
to. In youth, hanging is generally the mode 
adopted, which, however, soon gives place to fire- 
arms; in proportron as he gets old, however, and 
enfeebled, the former method is observed to be 
the most cee and in proof of this it may be re- 
marked that the old man generally puts a period 
to his existence by hanging himself. The follow- 
ing table shows the kind of suicide most frequent 
at the different stages of life :— 
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From 10 to 20 years 61 by shooting to 68 by hangin 
wt eSsS i awe ene ee 
“ 30 to 40 “ 182 “ to 94 “ 

“« 401050 “ 150 “ to 188 « 
“« 50to60 “ 161 “ to 256 “ 
“ 60to 70 “ 196 “ to 235 “ 
“ tos “ 35 * to 108 « 


80 to 90 “ 2 
and none at those ages by hanging. The number 
of these averages of each method is exactly 1000.” 





New Product in Trade.—A young chemist of 
the name of yo has Kr the means of 
extracting oil, then gas, and ultimately pitch 
from aor refuse water which has hitherto tens al 
lowed to run waste from the numerous woollen- 
manufactures in Rheims. He has established 
his process on a large scale, and it is calculated 
that the town will benefit at least 12,000/. per 
annum by the discovery. 

Dr. Buisson is said to have discovered an infalli- 
ble remedy for hydrophobia, which he has com- 
municated to the Académie des Sci in Paris, 
He had no expectation of recovery, and went into 
a vapour-bath, heated to 42 degrees Reaumar 
(126 Farenheit}, as the easiest mode of suffocation. 
To his astonishment, the whole symptoms vanish- 
ed at once, and he has never since had the slight- 
est recurrence of this dreadful disease. By the 
same means he has cured upwards of eighty pe- 
tients, and he intends to try its efficacy in eases 
of cholera, plague, yellow fever, and gout. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Observations on Vegetation, §c.—The decidu- 
ous trees of our gardens, and forests generally, 
shed their leaves about the first of November; in 
this season, however, they are already nearly bare. 
This has not happened in consequence of early 
frost, or to any material decrease of temperature. 
To what then can this early fall of leaves be at- 
tributed? The assignable cause is this :— 

The early developement of buds and flowers is a 
consequence of a genial spring. The early ripen- 
ing of autumn fruit is the effect of a warm sum- 
mer. The young shoots produced during spring 
and summer are perfected, that is, gain their ut- 
most length, or stop in growth, sooner in a warm 
and dry, than in a cold and moist season, so that 
they gain a state of maturity along with the fruit, 
Both fruit and leaves being deciduous, they fall 
from the trees nearly at the same time. The 
young shoots themselves acquire what is called 
ripening ; and when this takes place, the leaves 
have done their office, and soon leave their sta- 
tions. The late dry, and at times very hot sum- 
mer has expedited the ripening of all the produc- 
tions of the season, and consequently the fall of 
the leaves has correspondingly taken place. This 
circumstance is hailed as auspicious by the or- 
chardist, becduse the more perfectly the bearing 
wood of the tree is ripened, the less liable is it to 
suffer from frost in winter, and more able to pro- 
duce perfect flowers and fruit in the following 
spring. 

It is an old saying, that a good fruit year is com- 
monly followed by a severe winter. This is said 
to be a wise provision of nature for the support of 
birds and other fructivorous animals. But, be- 
sides this, it appears to be an ordinary be org. eed 
of meteorological phenomena. When this old say- 
ing became an adage, the seasons in this country 
were much more regular than they have been for 
these last forty years. The summers were, seven 
times in ten, regularly fine, and as regularly fol- 
lowed by severe frosty winters. In those days, 
the weather, by ali accounts, consisted of lengthi- 
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ened periods of dry and wet, fair and foul, alter- 
nately. The fine summers brought abundance of 
fruit of all kinds, in the orchards as well as on 
every bush in the hedges, which, banging thick 
with haws and other berries, while perhaps snow 
covered the ground, naturally suggested the idea 
that much fruit indicated a severe winter. 

The fall of leaves soon after the ripening of the 
fruit applies only’to the generality of deciduous 
trees. Phe fruit of many evergreens are, like 
their leaves, more persisting. ‘That of the orange 
tree requires three summers to ripen it; so the 
cones of pine and fir trees; the berries of holly, 
ivy, evergreen thorn, &c., remain on the branches 
for many months. 

Notwithstanding the forest trees have mostly 
lost their ‘‘ leafy honours,” the flower borders are 
still gay with many flowers, of which the peren- 
nial h « | China asters, and chrysanthemums from 
the same country, together with the splendid 
Georginas (Dahlias), are the chief. 

The summer birds are nearly gone ; the house 
martlet, and, perhaps, a few swallows only, re- 
main. The throng of swallows depart about the 
10th, and the martlet seldom stays, except by ac- 
cident, beyond the 20th of this month.—Chelsea, 

5th Oct. 


Mr. Mann’s Reaping Machine.—This ingenious 
invention was recently put to the test by trial in 
the neighbourhood of Kelso, in the presence of the 
committee of the Union Agricultural Society, and 
a number offarmers. The machine was one which 
had undergone many alterations, and was far from 
gerd nevertheless, it operated with considera- 

leeffect There is in the‘ Kelso Mail’ an inter- 
esting account of the trial by an eye-witness, 
from which we make the following extract :— 

“The exhibition was made under many disad- 
vantages to the inventor, and the circumstances 
we have just mentioned will account for man 
imperfections in the machine. So slender was it 
in its materials and construction, that, upon its 
first commencing work, part of the machinery 
broke, and before it could be repaired the compa- 
ny was kept an honr or so on the ground. At 
length, however, it was put in motion, wrought 
by one horse; and although in some of the 
details of the operation of reaping the machine is 
capable of, and does absolutely require, consider- 
able amendments, we may safely aver that it left 
a highly favourable impression upon the minds of 
the spectators of Mr. Mann’s mechanical knowl- 
edge and ingenuity. The three great requisites 
in a reaping machine we conceive to be those of 
cutting, gathering, and laying. The first, we 
have no hesitation in saying, Mr. Mann has 
accomplished, at least so far as the principle is 
concerned ; for, with a machine of great solidity 
and better quality of materials, we believe, from 
what we witnessed, the cutting would, unless 
under very unfavourable circumstances, be almost 
unexceptionable, more especially were the ground 
prepared by rolling in the spring, so as to admit 
of the knives being set without any hesitation or 
fear of obstruction from stones, &c., which 
seemed to give some alarm. In gathering the 
corn together, we were also much pleased with 
the working of this machine; indeed, we could 
scarcely have imagined it possible that a mere 
piece of locomotive machinery could have accom- 
plished so much. But that part of the process 
that admits of, and still requires much improve- 
ment, is that of laying the corn in regular 
swathes. Even in this department much inge- 
nuity has been displayed; but it is one of the 
greatest difficulty, for almost every field of grain 
presents difficulties of a peculiar description in 
itsaccomplishment. Where the grain is standing 
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popentioins, or nearly so, the machine lays it 
own very well indeed at right angles with its 
line of direction ; but when it is in operation 
against the inclination or slope of the growing 
corn, then the nn is laid with its head pointing 
from the line of direction, and vice versd when 
the machine is working towards the inclination 
of the crop. In either of the latter cases, it 
seems to us to be a matter of some difficulty to 
gather the corn with regularity and precision 
into proper sheaves, so as to make it fit for the 
threshing machine. This is undoubtedly a disad- 
vantage, but it is by no means an insuperable 
one, and with Mr. Mann’s practical knowledge 
of the machine, we have great expectations that 
he may, ere long, be able to remedy it. Upon 
the whole, although it must be obvious to eve 
one in the field, that the machine, as exhibited, is 
not calculated to take the place of the ordina 
modes of cutting corn, yet every one acquaint 
with the difficulties attending the discovery of 
such an implement must have been highly grati- 
fied at the very great progress which Mr. eal 
has made towards completing the discovery. 

It is proposed to raise a sufficient sum, sub- 
scription, amongst the agriculturists of that 
district, so as to enable Mr. Mann to construct as 
complete a machine as he can, in order to give the 
invention a fair trial. Wethink that Mr. Mann 
has claims upon the agriculturists of his own 
county. Cumberland; and we should suggest the 
propriety of their at least equalling their Scottish 
neighbours in their patronage of his ingenious 
machine. 





The Peasantry—Mr. Loudon, in the “ Gar- 
dener’s Magazine” for October, 1833, has com- 
municated Notes on Gardens and Country Seats 
visited by him from July 27th to September 16th, 
during a tour through part of Middlesex, Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent,— 
certainly an extensive range of country. The 
same acute and experienced observer passed, he 
says, deliberately through the same tract of coun- 
try in 1812 and 1813, As that is precisely the 
period when, according to our advocates of de- 
preciation, the condition of the labouring classes 
was most flourishing, it is worth while to hear 
what Mr. Loudon says with regard to those 
appearances from which the condition of the 
people may be inferred at the two periods. He 
says, comparing the tract of country as it is now 
with what it was then, -* we have found a decided 
improvement in the cottage gardens, we may say 
everywhere, by the more frequent appearance of 
flowers in them, and by the appearance of the 
China rose trained against the walls. The cot- 
tage dwellings are on the whole not worse; and 
on some estates they are a good deal improved. 
Many cottages, which before had no ens, 
have now considerable portions of grown added 
to them ; unfortunately, not ame ly adjoining 
the cottage, but in some neighbouring field; but 
still there is now hardly a cottage which has not 
ground attached to it in some way or other. Here 
and there, throughout the country, we observed 
labourers’ cott: of a superior description, 
erected or erecting, with platforms or terraces 
round them, and lofty ornamental chimney-tops, 
with ornamental large- s, pendants, and 
pinnacles. We think we may fairly trace the 
origin of these to the circulatien of an ‘ Encyclo- 
3 of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture,’ 
a book which, we are happy to say, has been well 
received everywhere, and which, we trust, will 
ere long produce a visible good in every part of 
the island.” 

The disposition to ornament may be taken asa 
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tolerable criterion of comfort ; because the orna- 
mental follows, but does not precede the attain- 
ment of the necessary. Whenever the labouring 
sey of a country are ragged and dirty, and 
ive in vile huts, we may safely put them down as 
miserably poor. We are, therefore, much grati- 
fied to hear from such good authority that the 
visible signs of thriving of the labouring people, 
in the tract of country of England in which the 
poor-laws are supposed to have been most abused, 
are everywhere manifest. 

But while the cottages are improving, accord- 
ing to Mr. Loudon, the mansions are going to 
decay. The cry of the Jacobins was, war to the 
palaces, and peace to the cottages. In England, 
war has been declared to the palaces, but it is a 
war of finance. But let us hear what Mr. Lou- 
don says on this subject:—‘‘ With respect to 
gardens and country-seats, we may say that, on 
the whole, we never saw them in a state of worse 
keeping. Generally speaking, the more exten- 
sive the park and gardens, the worse they are 
kept. We scarcely recollect above one or two 


noblemen’s places highly kept ; and even one of 


these will no longer be an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, since pecuniary difficulties have occa- 
sioned eleven garden Jabourers to be discharged 
from it at once. The noblest place in Britain, 
perhaps in Europe—Blenheim—is going rapidly 
to decay. Before entering the great gates at 
Woodstock, the stranger sees two trees (an ash 
and a sycamore). each four feet or five feet high, 
growing out of crevices of the stone piers. When 
the gates are opened, he observes half the lake 
turned into a morass, covered with rushes. 
Advancing to the house, he finds part of the 
architrave over the eastern gateway fallen down ; 
and if he goes as far as the cascade, he will find 
that the head, or dam, is no longer in a state to 
retain water, and that, of course, the lake is not 
so full as it ought to be, by five or six feet. 
Almost the only highly-kept gardens which we 
saw were those of small proprietors, professional 
men, merchants, or vankers.”’ 

Mr. Loudon endeavours to remove apprehen- 
sion from the minds of gardeners on account of 
this falling off in the circumstances of the high 
aristocracy. ‘ Let not (he says) this view of the 
decay of noblemen’s gardens induce gardeners in 
want of places to despair. Every gardener who 
has seen much service knows that a situation 
under a rich tradesman, merchant, or small land- 
ed proprietor, is productive of far more comfort 
to him than one under a nobleman, where so 
many intermediate pene come in between him 
and his employer, that he is at all times liable to 
misrepresentation, and to be discharged without 
even an —— of explanation. As far as 
we have observed, the pay given to their head 
gardeners by men who are themselves in business 
is as great as, in many instances greater than, 
that given by noblemen. As the country goes on 
improving, the small places will greatly increase, 
and with them a taste for gardening, and situ- 
ations for first-rate gardeners.” 

To account for the great changes that are 
evidently in progress, it should be observed, that 
men possessing Janded property, who have large 
families, must provide for those families, and 
mortgage their properties ; mortgages are seldom 
or never redeemed from rents; and when the 
properties come into the market, men who have 
realized money in trade invest their capital in 
the purchase of land. The church, the colonies, 
the army, and the navy, have hitherto, in some 
degree, prevented the rule from operating with 
full force on the aristocracy. Still all the care 
taken to give permanency to any order will in 
the end be found unavailing. Men who live on 


rents, and keep up mansions, do not usually save 
money. Provision for children cannot always be 
obtained from the state; then come mortgages 
and the decay of mansions and gardens. Now 
that a Reformed Parliament gives to the middle 
classes a control over the finances of the country, 
which must, of course, lead to reduced expendi- 
ture at home and abroad, the difficulties of the 
already deeply encumbered aristocracy must 
rapidly augment. 





William Gall, wright in Arbroath, has con- 
structed a pair of self-acting fanners, which, with- 
out the aid of man, sift wheat, corn, &c. The 
simplicity of the invention is astonishing. Bya 
funnel of sheet iron, the wheat descends upon an 
iron wheel full of brackets ; the wheel is so nice- 
ly balanced, that the moment the wheat falls, 
the wheel revolves and throws the wheat into a 
pair of fanners on the flat below. On the outside 
of the iron wheel is a wooden one, and over it 
is a belt attached to the fly-wheel of the fanners 
which impels them; and so long as a particle 
of wheat is left, the machine moves and throws it 
out. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Witty’s Improved Stoves.—No department of 
the economy of life in England more justly ex- 
cites the surprise of our scientific northern con- 
tinental neighbours, than the very absurd and un- 
philosophicai practices so long adhered to, with 
the most pertinacious prejudice, in the economy 
and regulation of fuel ; and perhaps there is none 
which has less kept pace with the spirit of the 
modern developements of science and their ap- 
plication to the arts of life, although dependent 
altogether on the simplest principles of chemical 
philosophy, and might be most materially improv- 
ed by the slightest philosophical corsideration. 
In the ordinary construction of fireplaces, the 
sole heat derived therefrom is by its radiation, 
and the only improvements which have latterly 
taken place are those which have been suggested 
to extend the radiating surface—the principles 
adopted as well in the construction of ordinary 
stoves as in the various plans proposed for heating 
large buildings by the circulation of hot water, 
&c. 

In addition to the vast loss of heat in these 
arrangements, by its passing up the chimney in 
the form of heated air, another immense objection 
is in the large quantity of carbonaceous and com- 
bustible matter which escapes through the same 
channel and is entirely lost. ‘This fact is alone 
sufficiently demonstrative of the very unphilo- 
sophical mode by which the combustion is effect- 
ed, this loss necessarily resulting from the first 
application of heat, when the whole of the vola- 
tile matters are separated. A greater quantity of 
the fuel is also volatilized and consumed by the 
vast quantity of air having access to it in a state 
of ignition, and by which the combustion is too 


loss are in operation, the only advantage derived 
isin the small extent and radiating surface pre- 
sented by the confined surface of the stove to an 
equally limited portion of the room. To usea 
homely description of foreigners, the trunk may 
be considered to be exposed to the torrid, and 
the extremities of the body, at the same time, to 
the cold of the frigid zones. 

All the objections attendant upon the ordinary 
modes of regulating heat are obviated in the very 





sound construction of Witty’s stoves, the princi- 
ples of the construction being founded upon the 


greatly accelerated. Whilst all these sources of 
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most philosophical attention to the economy of 
fuel, both in its perfect combustion and the dis- 
tribution of the heat. The former great loss of 
the volatile parts of the fevl, necessarily separat- 
ed by the first application of heat, is prevented 
by the gradual combustion. The coal, when first 
introduced into the furnace, undergoes a distilla- 
tory process, by which the whole of the volatile 
gaseous matters are separated, which are carried 
over and consumed in the furnace, along with the 
other parts there in a state of active ignition. 
This second portion, which is by this distillatory 

rocess converted into coke, is pushed down in 
the inclined plane on to the fire, when this re- 
quires replenishing ; and thus, by the simultane. 
ous combustion of the first and last products of 
the destructive distillation of the coal, a perfect 
fire is kept up, more powerful than can be ob- 
tained by the ordinary mode of combustion. By 
a peculiar arrangement, the air for the support of 
combustion is also limited in the supply, and also 
previously treated before coming in contact with 
the burning surface, a circumstance which pre- 
vents combustion being retarded, as it necessari- 
ly is by the contact of a large and cold surface of 


air. 

The other valuable arrangements of these fur- 
naces consist in the means whereby the heat is 
equally distributed to all parts of the building, 
and this, to the lower parts, is effected by highly 
polished metallic plates placed angularly in front 
of the fire, and by which a large quantity of heat 
is radiated toa considerable distance. A large 
quantity of heated air is also diffused into the 
upper parts of the room, by passing through an 
outer chamber which surrounds the furnace, and 
which, from the very large extent of surface and 
rapid circulation of the air, is not liable to some 
of the objections of warming rooms by heated air 
—that the atmospheric air becomes partially de- 
oxidated, and is thus rendered less fitted for respir- 
ation. The whole of the mechanical arrange- 
ments, and the construction of the: stoves, are 
executed in very good and finished taste; and 
many testimonials of their superiority in heating 
large buildings, conservatories, pineries, halls, 
churches, &c., have sufficiently proved the supe- 
riority of this principle, as might be anticipated 
from the very philosophical arrangements by 
which the combustion, as well as the distribu- 
tion of heat, is effected ; and for chemical manu- 
factories, as well as for every purpose to which 
heat is applied, these stoves may be used with 
great economy and advantage. These particulars 
we have collected from different stoves on this 
— which we have seen in operation at the 
Museum of National Manufactures, Leicester- 
square, 


Museum of National Manufactures.—Although 
the influence which the different competitive ex- 
hibitions of the fine arts have possessed upon its 
refinement has been most practically acknowl- 
edged by their rapid advancement in this country 
within the last quarter of a century, during which 
period the British School of Art has been formed, 
the want of some institution which should possess 
an equally fostering influence upon the liberal arts 
has long been felt. Without it, the country has 
remained wholly destitute of a correct standard 
of taste ; artists and manufactures, along with the 
public, have found great difficulty in becoming 
non mg with the maximum of superiority, 
and which, in the ordinary routine of commercial 
intercourse, can only be made known by the con- 
flicting rivalry of the producers. Whilst a 
knowledge of merit could only be obtained through 
80 tortuous a route, the meritorious artist has 
been wholly abandoned to the capricious contin- 
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gencies of trade, his deserts have been too often 
treated with neglect, and his energies have been 
lost by repinement in unmerited obscurity, in his 
unavailing attempts to counteract the rivalry of 
less meritorious though more fortunate producers. 

Under such a system, and without the aid 
accorded by those periodical exhibitions of the 
useful arts, the utility of which has been amply 
acknowledged by the support which is given to 
them by the different continental governments 
of France, Russia, Austria, and even Spain, al- 
ways so late in the march of improvement, the 
loss to consumers has been incalculable, whilst 
it has in many cases led to adherence in, or the 
fosterment of a bad and capricious taste. Such 
must always be the case in a mere competitive 
community, for although the appeal to public 
opinion is in every case beneficial to advance- 
ment in the arts, the doors to that tribunal must 
be rendered the most easy of access. For want 
of such a medium to public notice, the claims of 
many of the most valuable inventions have been 
lost to the world, and have become injurious or 
destructive to their proprietors, whilst the most 
absurd practices, in other cases, are adhered to, 
or those which are blazed forth with all the guilty 
impudence of sophistry or puff, usurp the place of 
the more deserving efforts of the man of genius. 
Such an establishment must necessarily produce 
the most genial influence : it enables the consum- 
er to judge between the meritorious and meritri- 
cious in every department of art, on those sub- 
jects in which his comforts are most directly con- 
cerned ; and, whilst making the artist acquainted 
with the highest and most complete and success- 
ful efforts of his art, stimulates him to better ex- 
ecution, and to a wholesome rivalry at equality or 
superiority. 

Jhilst such an establishment creates an in- 
terest by the exhibition of every thing valuable for 
purposes of utility, comfort, luxury, and ornament, 
it displays a vast animated pictorial representa- 
tion of the mental faculties in their varied devel- 
opements. Whilst it is a panorama of the present 
state of every thing new and improved in every 
branch of intelligence and industry to which the 
mind of man can devote its exercise, it is a per- 
fect school of art in which to initiate the young, 
and familiarize them with every branch of manu- 
facturing enterprise, and thus may often excite 
native genius to the developement of its latent 
powers, which, without such an opportunity, 
would never have been stimulated into being. In 
a great manufacturing community, where the na- 
tive resources of the country have been augment- 
ed ten thousand times by the energy of her arti- 
zans and manufacturers, no argument need be ad- 
duced further in support of such an institution, 
than that whatever creates an identity and reci- 
procity between the feelings of the producers and 
the consumer must necessarily be productive of 
great national good. 

The object of the Museum of National Manu- 
factures (a continuation of the National Reposito- 
ry at Charing Cross) is to present to public notice 
specimens of superior workmanship in the differ- 
ent branches of manufacturing industry, with 
models of the machinery by which these results 
are produced. Every article admitted into the 
collection is distinguished from the ordinary pro- 
ductions of the same class, either by some im- 
provement or superiority of fabric; or by some 
novelty of material, style, design, or mode of pro- 
duction; or by ingenuity of contrivance, or ex- 
tended usefulness of application ; or, finally, by 
some marked excellence of execution, indicative 
of more than ordinary skill, taste, assiduity, or 
dexterity of the workman. The catalogue of this, 
the first annual exhibition, comprises three hun- 
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dred and twenty-six articles, being ninety-four 
more than in the last collection of the National 
Repository, and, from the support which it has 
received from the manufacturing public, there can 
be little doubt of its attaining a high station in 
public estimation, and meeting with an adequate 
degree of public patronage. 


- 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A yy | of Practical Medicine, by Dr. 
Copland, Part II., 8vo. 

ussell’s History of Modern Europe, new edi- 
tion, 4 vols., 8vo. 

Translations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Latin Prize Poems, 2d series, foolscap 8vo. 

The Oriental Annual, for 1834, 8vo., morocco. 

The Prose Works of John Milton, imperial 8vo. 

The History of Herodotus, with Notes, by A. 
Negris, 2 vols. 12mo. 

he Landscape Annual for 1834, 8vo., bound ; 
royal 8vo. 

Sketches in Turkey in 1831 and 1832, by an 
American, 8vo. 

A Narrative of Four Voyages in the Chinese 
Seas, &c., by Captain B. Morrell, 8vo. 

A Compendium of Osteology, by Geo. Witt, 
M.D., 4to. 

Vues Pittoresques des plus belles Eglises, &c. 
de l’Architecture Gothique, par L. Lange, Liv. 
L., plain, India. 

ortus Woburnensis, by Jas. Forbes, 8vo., 
cloth; royal 8vo. Proofs, ditto coloured. 

Forget Me Not, 1834, bds. 

Portrait Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
royal 8vo., half-bound; 4to. proofs, ditto before 
letters. 

A History and Description of Modern Wines, 
by Cyrus Redding, 8vo. 

Herbert Lacy, by T. H. Lister, Esq., the author 
of Granby, forming the tenth monthly set of 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists, a selection of the 
best works of fiction from the pens of living 
writers, bound in morocco cloth. 

Gallery of Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
Part VI., Proofs, India, ditto before letters. 

Friendship’s Offering, 1834, morocco. 

Westward Ho, a Novel, by the author of the 
“ Dutchman’s Fireside,” 2 vols., 12mo. 

Jackson’s Observations on Lakes, 4to., boards. 

Jullien’s Binométre, or Moral Watch to indi- 
cate the Occupations of each day, 12mo. 

Fisher’s sme fey Scrap-Book, for 1834. 

Aurungzebe, a Tale of Alraschid, 3 vols. 

The Heiress, a Novel, 3vols., 8vo. 





The Literary Souvenir, for 1834, moroceo. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, for 1834, morocco, 

A Table of the Reciprocal Distances of the 
Principal Towns in Great Britain and Treland, on 
a large sheet, sewed. 


The Landscape Album, for 1834, 8vo., morocco, 
Travels and hes in Caffraria, by S. Kay, 
2mo. 


Hansard’s Debates, three sessions, Vol. XVIII. 
4th of Session 1833, 8vo., bds. ; half-morocco, 
Excursions in New South Wales, Western 
Australia, &c., by Lieut. Breton, with Plates, 
8vo. 
The Amulet, for 1834, morocco. 
Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1834, mor. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


“ A Dictionary of Materia Medica, comprising 
also Practical Tere, General Therapeutics 
and Medical Jurisprudence, with Toxicology.” 

The Second Volume of the Works of the Au- 
thor of “ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 

A “ Treatisg on Field Fortification, and other 
subjects connected with the Ivuties of the Field 
Engineer,” by Capt. J. S. yey 

A new Novel, entitled ‘*‘ Cecil Hyde,” is an- 
nounced. 

A new Historical Novel, entitled ‘“ Barnadis- 
ton,” a Tale of the Seventeenth Century, 

The ‘‘ Language of Flowers.” with illustrative 
plates. 

“Roman Coins; from the earliest pat of the 
Roman Coinage to the extinction of the empi 
under Constantine Paleologis, with Observations 
on some of the most remarkable,’ &c., by J. Y. 
Akerman. 

The third and concluding volume of “Col. 
Hodges’ Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal.” 

‘“‘ Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or Col- 
loquies on the Errors and Improvements of So- 
ciety.”’ 

“The Sacred Classics, or Cabinet Library of 
Divinity, with an Original Introductory Essay to 
each author ;” edited by the Rev. R. Cattermole, 
B.D., and the Rev. H. Scebbing, M.A. 

“ An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Au- 

ustan age, their Architectural Disposition and 
Encichesats, and the remains of Roman Domes- 
tic Edifices discovered in Great Britain.” By 
Thomas Moule. 

“The Book of the Unveiling,’ an Exposition, 
with Notes. 

Mokanna, or the Land of the Savage, in 3 vols. 
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FRENCH LIBELS ON THE ENGLISH.” 


“Tne English have realized the fable of 
living with a window in their bosom.” So 
says Madam de Stael. How, then, comes 
it to pass that they are so ill understood by 
foreigners, and that those who are nearest 
tothem in proximity comprehend them the 
least? This is a problem that a little atten- 
tion will enable us to solve. We shall at- 
tempt, at least, to throw some light upon it. 

In the first place, it does not always hap- 
pen that those who undertake the ambitious 
task of pourtraying the character of a peo- 
ple, of whose government, laws, institutions, 
and manners, they are practically ignorant, 
are the best qualified to perform it. They 
may be very ordinary personages in their 
own country, and the last on whom that 
country would devolve the honour of making 
it known to the rest of the world; yet they 
never doubt their own competency to de- 
scribe the phenomena, and to lay open the 
hidden springs of the social system in large 
and powerful communities among whom, for 
a few months or years at farthest, they have 
merely sojourned as aliens and strangers. 

In the second place, the very facts on 
which Madame de Stael founds her obser- 
vation have deceived travellers of no mean 
capacity into the persuasion that everything 
in England may be seen ata glance ; that 
because mystery is repugnant to the spirit 
of her government and the habits of her 
people, all the great principles of her civil 
constitution may be easily ascertained. 
There cannot be a greater fallacy. The 
transparency which seems to admit the most 
superficial observer into the knowledge of 
the national heart, which bears everything 
to public view, is the effect cf causes which 
it requires the greatest subtlety to detect, 
and which, when discovered, operate with 
So strange a complexity, and so apparently 





* 1. Narrative of a Residence at the Court of 
London, by Richard Rush, Esq., Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for the Unit- 
ed States of America from 1817 to 1825. 

_ Britain in was by Baron D’Haussez. 








in opposition to each other, that even the 
profoundest sagacity is often at a loss to ac- 
count for the uniformity of the result, and 
the practical benefits which it confers. Of 
this even Mr. Rush, a very enlightened and 
liberal expositor of our national peculiarities, 
was not at firstaware. The revelationcame 
upon him slowly and by degrees. On his 
arrival, he imagined that, in the institutions, 
manners, and social habits of America, he 
possessed a key which would enable him 
to understand whatever might appear to be 
incomprehensible in our civil and domestic 
economy ; that being alike in so many par- 
ticulars, it would be easy to trace the lines 
by which the one country diverged from 
the other, and thus clearly to mark their 
distinctive characters. But he was, at last, 
reJuctantly convinced that Great Britain has 
no paralle),—that she stands alone a colossal 
miracle among nations, an inexplicable won- 
der even to those most conversant with her 
history. His remarks are ingenious and 
striking. Itis thus he introduces the four- 
teenth chapter of his exceedingly interest- 
ing narrative :— 

“A country isnot to be understood bya few 
months residence in it. So many component 
parts go to make up the grand total, where civili- 
zation, and freedom, and power, are on a large 
scale, that the judgment gets perplexed. It pauses 
for examination. It must be slow in coming to 
conclusions if it would be right. Often it must 
change them. A member of the diplomatic corps, 
an enlightened observer, said to me,a few days 
ago, that, at the end of the first year, he thought 
he knew England very well; when the third had 
gone by, he began to have doubts ; and that now, 
after a still longer time, his opinions were more 
unsettled than ever. Some he had changed en- 
tirely ; others had undergone modification; and 
he knew not what fate was to befall the rest. 

“There was reason in his remark. If it be 
not contradictory, I would say that he showed 
his judgment in appearing to have at present no 
judgment at all. The stranger sees in England 
prosperity the most amazing, with what seems to 
strike at the root of all prosperity. He sees the 
most profuse expenditure, not yi the nobles alone, 
but large classes besides ; and throughout classes 
far larger the most resolute industry supplying its 
demands and repairing its waste ; taxation strain- 
ed to the utmost, with an ability unparalleled to 
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meet it; pauperism that is startling, with public 
and asian aesin unfailing to feed, dette, sal 
house it ; the boldest freedom with submission to 
law ; ignorance and crime so widely diffused as to 
appal, with genius, and learning, and virtue to 
reassure ; intestine commotions predicted, and 
never happening: constant complaints of poverty 
and suffering, with constant increase in aggregate 
wealth and power—these are some of the anoma- 
lies which he sees. How is he at once to pass 
judgment on them all—he, a stranger, when the 
foremost of the natives, after studying them a life- 
time, do nothing but differ 1” 

If these observations are entitled to any 
weight, what value can we attach to nine- 
tenths of the foreign literature of which our 
country is made the subject? especially to 
the productions which have recently issued 
from the press? We may, indeed, be amus- 
ed by the German Prince; his coxcombry 
and his sentimentalism, his affectation and 
his vanity, may help us to while away a te- 
dious hour,—that is, if time hang heavy on 
our hands ;—under the momentary influence 
of bile, we may threaten our Italian libeller 
with the knout; and when we wish to im- 
pose upon ourselves a severe penance, sit 
down to the hopeless task of enumerating 
the countless blunders of the French Baron. 
But as for information, or anything approach- 
ing to just and enlarged views on any sub- 
ject connected with the professed object 
which these writers have undertaken to 
elucidate, there is not the slightest evidence. 
—The tourist, the traveller, and the exile 
have given us their distorted and isolated 
facts; they have gossiped, indeed, on every 
possible topic of interest suggested by the 
scenes and circumstances around them ; 
they have favoured us with their lofty and 
their little speculations, and have contrived 
to make us acquainted with a philosophy of 
their own—the philosophy of ignorance: 
all this they have done, and it was gratuitous. 
But where is England? Where is the 
Great Britain of whose politics, statistics, 
government, laws, and customs their pages 
were torender us familiar ? The people on 
the continent may read these works, and 
know jnst as much of our national charac- 
ter and institutions as before. 

A third reason why continental authors, 
and especially those of France, so often 
fail when they attempt to describe Great 
Britain, is to be found in their political pre- 
judices. The liberals see in our constitu- 
tion an imaginary despotism, at total va- 
riance with all their notions of popular 
freedom. The Ultras regard our demo- 
cratic tendencies with equal aversion, and 
denounce our free institutions as the nurse- 
ries of anarchy and revolution ; thus reading, 
as they fondly believe, “a great moral les- 
son” to the innovators at home, who, in 
their insane violence, have successfully 
opposed a constitutional government to a 
leyitimate and worn-out tyranny. To wri- 
ters of this latter description it is in vain 





that Britain lays open the fair and ample 
page of her prosperity; that she lives with 
“the window in her bosom,” and invites the 
scrutinizing inquiry of all who wish to un- 
derstand the secrets of her political and 
moral greatness; they read, indeed, only to 
be the more perplexed. The light shines 
upon their darkness, but they comprehend 
it not. Some are wilfully blind, resolved to 

rvert and misrepresent all they see and 

ear, imagining that they exalt their own 
country by depreciating ours. Every na- 
tion has its Mrs. Trollope. We do n 
D’Haussez, however, the justice to admit, 
that while breathing the spirit of his party, 
he has written with perfect honesty, and 
with a more generous feeling than belongs 
to many of his class. His work is just such 
an one as might have been expected from 
an Ultra Royalist, and a member of the 
Polignac administration. Mr. Rush’s nar- 
rative at once convinces us, that the free 
alone can justly appreciate freedom. The 
same objects presented themselves to his 
observation and elicited his comments, to 
which Baron D’Haussez has given promi- 
nence in his volumes, but through what a 
different medium are they contemplated— 
what opposite impressions do they produce! 

The American Envoy writes like a states- 
man who considers the happiness of man- 
kind as the grand end to be pursued by 
those who govern them, and regards the 
privileged orders as invested with their im- 
munities not for their own sakes, but solely 
that they may advance the true interests 
of the communities over which they preside 
and on which they depend. The Bourbon 
minister, on the contrary, cherishes towards 
kings a devout and superstitious reverence ; 
every appendage of royalty is, in his eyes, 
sacred. All that appertains to thrones is to 
be approached with the awe inspired by the 
presence of a divinity. Monarchs, legiti- 
mate monarchs, however base and plebeian 
their remote origin—whatever contempt 
they may pour upon the slaves, too happy 
in bene permitted to breathe under their 
august sovereignty—are to play their fantas- 
tic tricks before high heaven, and to be 
adored at the very moment they are tramp- 
ling on the rights of outraged and insulted 
humanity. The Baron is of opinion, that 
the English princes of the blood are un- 
mindful of their dignity when they deign to 
mingle with the people at their festivals of 
charity ; and from this circumstance augurs 
the ultimate degradation of the royal house. 
He does not, or will not, understand, that 
in England loyalty is devotion to the laws, 
and that the monarch holds his sceptre by 
the same tenure which secures to his mean- 
est subject his place in the social system; 
that to bind themselves up with that system 
is the best policy of those who have the 
greatest stake in its prosperity ; and that 
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where the people as well as the sovereign 
are makers of the laws, there should be a 
community of interests between them, an 
interchange of human kindness and fellow- 
ship, where, regardless of factitious distinc- 
tions, they can occasionally associate as 
members of the same great family. What 
fills the Baron with alarm inspires Mr. Rush 
with confidence, and he views with compla- 
cency what the other dreads as the presage 
of all evil. 

The ex-minister of an ex-sovereign ought 
surely to remember, that revolutions do not 
overturn constitutional, but legitimate 
thrones; and that the victims of popular 
commotions have ever been those who have 
lived above, and not with the people. The 
will of an autocrat is a slight barrier when 
opposed to the will of a nation; but laws 
which control both, preserve both within 
their proper limits. Mr. Rush comprehends 
this; the Baron does not; it is easy to di- 
vine the reason. 

The first part of “Great Britain in 1833 ” 
is devoted to the consideration of the lighter 
manners of the class of society in which the 
writer moves; and as this portion of the 
work does not involve principles, but simply 
regards matters of taste, we shall content 
ourselves with merely pointing out some 
of its most obvious discrepancies with facts 
which have fallen under our own cognizance. 

Weare certainly not among the number 
who look upon the cuisine of a domestic 
establishment with indifference. Meals are 
with us an affair of some moment, and though 
not gourmands in the offensive sense of the 
term, we think that to dine is something 
more than to eat. We give to France its 
deserved pre-eminence in the science of 
cookery, and have sometimes been inclined 
to the opinion of Governeur Morris, of 
American and diplomatic celebrity, that if 
“the French had revolutionized the kitch- 
ens of Europe instead of its courts, they 
would have rendered a service that no party 
would have called in question.” Still we 
think Baron D’Haussez has most unreason- 
ably depreciated the matériel and the ar- 
rangements of an English dinner, Can he 
refer to the elegant entertainments of our 
noblesse, or even of our wealthy commoners, 
when he says, “to cover a table with im- 
mense pieces, boiled or roasted, and to de- 
molish them in the confusion in which 
chance has placed them, appears to be the 
whole gastronomic science of the country ?” 

The description that follows is equally 
unsupported by truth; his complaints are 
utterly groundless ;—families of any consid- 
eration have their French cooks—fish are 
not always boiled—eggs are not excluded 
from English dinner-tables—omelettes are 
much more in vogue than roast beef—and 
the “entremets” are neither scantily sup- 
plied, nor are they exclusively composed 





of creams and insipid jellies We know 
not in what circles n was regaled, 
but really we were never present at an en- 
tertainment where a considerable time was 
lost in fetching our plate for any dish of 
which we wished to partake. The account 
of the wine-drinking after dinner—the ladies 
waiting for the gentlemen til] the coffee 
was cold—with all the other train of cir- 
cumstances which Paron D’Haussez tells 
us is descriptive of Great Britain in 1833— 
may apply to parvenus, but assuredly not to 
persons distinguished i ped birth or sta- 
tion.* The Baron thinks that English din- 
ners are not sufficiently & la Francaise. 
Mr. Rush, who had the best opportunities of 
forming a judgment, intimates that the imi- 
tation of French fashions at the entertain- 
ments of the English nobility almost amounts 
toa fault. “On one occasion,” he says, “we 
had French cookery in perfection; this I 
find at English as well as foreign tables.” 
And when speaking of his first dinner at 
Lord Castlereagh’s, he says, “ Here, at the 
house of an English minister of state, French 
literature, the French language, French 
topics, were all about me; I add, French 
entrées, French wines.” “By my longer 
residence in England,” he further adds, “I 
discovered that the enlightened classes 
were more ready to copy from the French 
what they thought good, than the same 
classes in France to copy from England.” 

The chapter under the head of “The 
Drawing-room” is out of all keeping. The 
Baron must certainly have mistaken White- 
chapel for Grosvenor-square. He thus de- 
scribes a party formed of those invited for 
the evening, and subsequently joined by the 
dinner guests. 

“The latter,” we are informed, “enter the 
drawing-room one after another; they approach 
the ladies ; they take coffee or tea, and sometimes 

i Some talk prin omnee play at 
e 


liqueurs. 
cards—others approach t a are in-- 
spected or yawned over till the moment wher. 





* Speaking of the private dinners in parties not 
exceeding twelve or sixteen, Mr. Rush differs 
essentially from the Baron—‘ Sully, after Paulus 
Emilius, said that to marshal an army and an 
entertainment were equally difficult. Those of 
which I would speak present no discordant feel- 
ings or topics. All obey forms with which all 
are familiar. Conversation moves along under 
common contributions and restraints. re is 
no ambition of victory; to give pleasure, not try 
strength, is the aim. You remark nothing so 
much as a certain simplicity, the last attainment 
of high education and practised intercourse. 
Such are some of the yeep greets! these 

ivate dinners. inning with such, I must 
Seneed a little Pm ms “rhe servants are 80 
trained as to leave to the master and mistress no 
care but of looking to the guests. The ar 
ments of the table are orderly and beautiful. All 
are alike, yet vary; alike in general conformity ; 
varying as taste varies, where there is self-confi- 
dence in its indulgence, where all have large 
means, and all are on the same level.” 
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the solid appetite is again stimulated by the dis- 
play of cold meats, confectionary, and fruits, in 
an adjoining room. Sometimes the sound of the 
piano provokes a country-dance, wherein figure 
those pretty persons who have at last borrowed 
from France the graces which have always dis- 
tinguished their dancers.” 

This is ton with a vengeance—country- 
dances in London in 1833! “The Ball” 
again carries us eastward, for the TowN 
exhibits nothing like it. “A staircase which 
two people could scarcely ascend abreast” 
must be a novelty as well as a nuisance at 
Apsley or Devonshire House, or even the 
inferior mansions of the nobility and gentry. 
The following is graphic:—* Having made 
my appearance at half-past ten o’clock, I 
found the master and mistress of the house 
alone, seated near the principal entrance of 
the salon, waiting the company, which did 
not arrive till eleven.” This is too outré. 
Whoever saw his lordship and her ladyship 
stationed at the door-posts to receive their 

ests! But we have neither space nor 
inclination to follow the Baron through all 
his étourderie about balls, concerts, amuse- 
ments, and numerous other topics on which 
there is ample room for remark and censure. 
His statements regarding family connexions 
and marriage, however true in their particu- 
lar application in certain instances, are by 
no means just if they are meant to convey 
an idea of the general manners. The 
household affections are of no country ;— 
they may be disguised, but they cannot be 
extinguished ; there may be heartless 
parents, and children who feel themselves 
strangers in their father’s house, but the 
number must be comparatively small. The 
somewhat bitter sarcasm which closes the 
brief notice of separations and divorces has, 
in some glaring cases, we doubt not, been 
deserved; but English women and English 
wives have not their equals upon the face of 
the earth. Ours is not the country of cava- 
lier serventes; adultery is not with us a 
privileged vice almost amounting to a virtue ; 
and, judging from the noteriety which 
always accompanies its detection, we should 
say it is of rare occurrence. Those dis- 

eful legal proceedings, by which a 
usband obtains a pecuniary award as a 
compensation for the loss of his wife’s 
virtue, are far less frequent than heretofore. 
This the Baron admits, but he resolves to be 
malignant if he cannot be witty—* Shall 
we,” says he, “seek the cause of this in 
improved manners, or ascribe it to a progress 
in immorality? Opinions are very much 
divided on this subject, and I shall not de- 
clare mine.” Baron D’ Haussez, alas! is 
not a philosopher, yet he persuades himself 
that he is a perfect master in the science of 
politics. Let the following stand as a speci- 
men of the accuracy and extent of his self- 





vices of the individuals and classes which 
form its community. This, at least, has the 
merit of being a new discovery. 

“From the want of courage in the common 
people result the maintenance of order ; from the 
pride of the better classes, national pride ; from 
the thirst after riches, public wealth ; from the 
sluggishness of imagination, the hatred of chan 
and consequent stability of institutions ; from the 
mania to distinguish oneself, strange but useful 
institutions ; from the severity of the religion, a 
—, of manners ; from a spirit of propagan- 
dism, the extension of English commerce in all 
quarters of the globe; from the distress of the 
parent state, the establishment of useful colonies ; 
from the sale of public places, even of seats jin 
the national representation, more aptitude and 
stronger guarantees on the part of those who de- 
vote their fortune to the pursuit of such objects ; 
from the revolting inequality in the division of 
property, a hierarchy which connects the state 
and private individuals in a common bond of 
union.” 

Can any thing be more profound? and we 
have a great deal of the same sort in various 
parts of these volumes. If any, after this, 
are disposed to question the Baron’s claim 
to foolosophising, we have no inclination to 
dispute with them. What a pity that near- 
ly two years before the ex-minister of 
France published his work, “Great Britain 
in 1833,” the nation had got rid of one of its 
mightiest safeguards—the Boroughmonger- 
ing system—that prolific source of national 
prosperity ! 

If among ourselves political writers com- 
mit strange errors, and run into the wildest 
extravagances on the commonplace subjects 
of the British constitution, and the public 
opinion to which it has given existence and 
which is at once its offspring and its safe- 
guard, we ought not to be surprised if 
foreigners fall into a thousand blunders 
when they attempt either to understand or 
discuss them. 

These portions of the Baron’s work are at 
least amusing. Constitution, he tells us, we 
have none; and public opinion is the press, 
especially the newspapers, which it seems 
are all in alliance with radicalism, a word of 
most alarming import, which he has picked 
up since his residence among us, and which 
means not only opposition to every thing 
that is established, but hatred of every indi- 
vidual who possesses wealth or influence in 
the state. He sneers and triumphs as he 
assures us that our so-much vaunted con- 
stitution is not in Magna Charta; that it 
does not exist in the Act of Settlement, 
signed by William the Third ; that it has no 
place in what he is pleased to call our 
shapeless code of laws. But is it necessary 
to contradict a writer, or even to reason with 
him for a moment, who does not see that the 
constitution, the existence of which he de- 
nies, produced all the liberty which these 
instruments and institutes have secured; 


knowledge. All the greatness of England, | and that it is that something which, in our 
it seems, is the product of the defects and! earlier history, said to monarchical tyranny, 
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“thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;” 
and which has at different periods restrained 
the conflicting powers of the aristocracy and 
the commonalty, when they threatened each 
other or endangered the throne. To what 
but our constitution are we to attribute the 
slow and gradual advance which freedom 
has made over the remnants of that tyranny 
which grew to its height during the reign of 
the Tudors, and was effectually thrown down 
by the exile of the last of the Stuarts? It 
is this constitution that enables us to record 
on the historic page changes that would have 
convulsed other nations to their centre, ef- 
fected without violence, or any very marked 
excitement of the popular mind. Mobs with- 
out massacres, and bloodless revolutions, 
are the boast of England and England alone. 
Baron D’Haussez makes himself very merry 
with “a Radical procession ;” talks faceti- 
ously of his majesty the mob ; the bellowing, 
howling sovereign, who not only shouted 
himself, but compelled the bystanders to 
shout, and who advanced in four or five files ; 
for you must know, adds the witty states- 
man, “he is a many-bodied being.” Now, 
supposing, as was the case in France at the 
time of her first Revolution, we had known 
only an iron despotism, and had been, at the 
crisis to which the Baron refers, equally 
destitute of a constitution, what would have 
been the result? Has he not heard of a 
sovereign peoplé who went to the palace of 
royalty, not simply to tell the king that they 
had just discovered the constitution needed 
modification, but to drag that king, and his 
beautiful and high-minded consort, from the 
throne, only to hurry them to a mock tribu- 
nal, and then to execution? The Baron 
may retort, perhaps, that Englishmen once 
did the same. Itis true a similar event hap- 
pened, but with this difference as to the 
causes: Louis XVI. was sacrificed by the 
sheer madness of anarchy—our Charles I. 
violated every principle of right, and instead 
of ruling by the Parliament and the laws, he 
acted in open and haughty defiance of both. 
“Public opinion” is, with the Baron, a mat- 
ter of some perplexity; but it has puzzled 
wiser heads than his. Few give themselves 
the trouble to inquire how it is formed and 
expressed; they are equally at a loss to de- 
fine or to trace it to its origin. The dominant 
clamour of Parliament is not public opinion 
—the decisions of the legislature are not 
public opinion—the press, with its ten hun- 
dred tongues, is not public opinion—public 
opinion is not changing and shifting like the 
wind—it is the aggregate wisdom of ages, 
working its was slowly and silently through 
each successive generation ; it is the under- 
current, which moves on in spite of all the 
tumult and noise upon the surface. No- 
thing is done in haste; we have no mouve- 
ment, no torrent, that rushes onward, bear- 
ing down every thing in its fury—no heed- 








less excitement, which destroys in an hour 
the work of centuries, without having any 
thing solid and useful to raise on its ruins. 
Public opinion is with us the settled convic- 
tion of a whole people, who are taught to 
discuss every subject which involves the 
well-being of the state, and which is never 
arrived at till it has been viewed in all its 
practicable and possible relations. It is the 
mind of the community enlightened and 
well grounded in all the great principles of 
civil policy ; and it is the moral heart—the 
seat of life and energy. Baron D’Haussez 
thinks the press is its principal, if not its ex- 
clusive organ ; and by the press, as we have 
said, he means the newspapers. How much 
more luminous and just are the views of Mr. 
Rush :— 


“ Some will suppose,” he observes, “ that the 
newspapers govern the country. Nothing would 
be more unfounded. There is a power not only 
in the government, but in the country itself, far 
above them ; it lies in the educated classes. Now, 
the daily press is of the educated class ; its con- 
ductors hold the pens of scholars—often of states- 
men. Hence you see no editoria! "personalities, 
which, moreover, the public would not bear; but 
what goes into the columns of newspapers, no 
matter from what sources, comes into contact 
with equals, at least, in mind among readers, and 
a thousand to one in number. The bulk of these 
are unmoved by what such newspapers say, if o 

ite to their own opinions, which, passing quick- 
y from one to another, in a society where popu- 
lation is dense, make head against the daily press, 
after its first efforts are spent upon classes Aa en- 
lightened. Half the people of England live in 
towns. This augments moral and physical power ; 
—the last, by strengthening rural parts, through 
demand for their products,—the first, by sharpen- 
ing intellect, through opportunities of collision. 
The daily press could master opposing mental 
forces, if scattered ; but not when they can com- 
bine. Then, the general literature of the country 
reacts against newspapers. The permanent press, 
as distinct from the daily, teems with productions 
of a commanding character. There is a great 
class of authors ofwe s existent in England, whose 
sway exceeds that of the newspapers as the main 
body the pioneers. Periodical literature is also 
effective : it is a match, at least, for the news- 
papers, when its time arrives. It is more ele- 
mentary, less hasty. In a word, the daily press 
in England, with its floating capital in talents, 
zeal, and money, can do much at an onset. It is 
an organized corps, fuli of spirit, and always 
ready ; but there is a higher power of mind and 
influence behind that can rally, and defeat it. 
From the latter source it may also be presumed 
that a more deliberate judgment will, in the end, 
be formed on difficult questions, than from the 
first impulses and more premature discussions of 
the daily journals. The latter move in their orbit 
by reflecting also, in the end, the higher judgment 
by which they have been controlled.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land affords the Baron, who is “un bon 
Catholique,” an opportunity of pronouncing 
an eulogium at its expense upon the French 
clergy and the celibacy of the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood. We really are not disposed 
to enter the lists with him; but how easy 
would it be to establish the superior morali- 
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ty of men who obey the dictates of nature 
and the law of Heaven to those who, in de- 
nying to themselves domestic enjoyments, 
become selfish and ascetic, or profligate and 
debauched! The great weaith of the Eng- 
lish clergy is another question. As con- 
trasted with the poverty of those of France, 
the dignitaries of the Protestant hierarchy 
are very natural objects of Catholic envy. 
We do not wish the Church of England less 
wealthy ; we only desire to see its wealth 
more equally distributed. 

Baron d’Haussez manifests very strongly 
the spirit in which foreigners delight to in- 
dulge, and in which they seem to emulate 
each other,—that of depreciating the state 
of the arts in England, and British, taste, 
especially in reference to music and paint- 
ing. Where there is confessedly much to 
censure, or rather to regret, a generous 
mind would have found something to com- 
mend. Of music we shall say nothing, 
except that we must be dull indeed, if, after 
paying the best musicians of Germany, Italy, 
and France, the most enormous salaries, and 
listening to them year after year, we dis- 
cover no symptoms of improvement. Nor 
can we now discuss the question whether 
we have among us artists fully able to com- 
pete with the most celebrated of their foreign 
contemporaries. Be this as it may, we can- 
not yet believe that it is impossible for the 
arts to flourish among us. We are better 
oe with the liberal anticipations of Mr. 

ush than with the sombre and somewhat 
ungenerous conclusions of the Baron. 

“Tn going through the rooms (at the Royal 
Academy) it was not easy,” says this American 
stranger, ‘to avoid the reflection that a day of 
fame in the arts awaits Britain. She is still in 
her youth in them; she has made hardly any 
efforts. Busy in climbing to the top of everything 
else, she has not had time: the nseful arts have 
occupied her. At the head of these in Europe, 
she is now at a point for embarking in the fine 
arts. To sup the English climate not fa- 
vourable to their cultivation is strange ;—a climate 
where beautiful appearances of nature abound ; 
that has been favourable to every kind of menta 
eminence; where the inferior animals are seen in 
full size and strength, and the human form in all 
its proportions and beauty,—not a climate for 

inters and sculptors! But it is said there must 

a certain delicacy of thought and feeling to 
Fs pee the world of nature, and deck it with 
the glories of art. Is not, then, the country of 
Shakspeare and Scott, of Milton, and Byron, and 
Moore, one for painters? How came the Dutch 
with a school of painting of their own, and an 
eminent one? Is their sky more genial? and 
will not the English, with political institutions 
and social manners of their own, try new fields 
of art? An American adopts the anticipation 
the rather, because he clings to the belief that 
his own country, like the republics of old, is, by 
and by, to take her stand in the arts.” 


In so large a field for speculation, and 
among such a multitude of topics, it would 
be surprising were there not to be found 
some which call for animadversion; and 
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where there is a disposition to find fault 
with the best things, there will be little 
difficulty in turning the scale to the disad. 
vantage of what is equivocal, and in exag. 
gerating that which confessedly is worthy 
of censure. We wish we were not obliged 
to acknowledge that there are evils in our 
political condition which admit not of pallia- 
tion or excuse; and we care not with what 
severity they are assailed, with what burning 
indignation they are denounced. Evils 
which, in other states and countries, have 
no prominence, because all is bad, stand out, 
in our political system, as monstrous and 
intolerable. The worst of them, and which 
Baron d’Haussez has condemned in no 
measured terms, thanks to that reforming 
spirit which makes him tremble and turn 
pale, will soon be swept away. The state 
of the law is undergoing revision, and must 
be changed ;—the impressment of seamen— 
the system of factory ar the most 
cruel and shameless abuse of human rights 
that has ever disgraced any age or country, 
—and the crimes and miseries of Ireland, 
the effect of misgovernment and horrible 
oppression,—will ere long vanish before a 
spirit of just and benign legislation. We 
thank even foreigners for their deserved 
reproaches; and doubt not that the public 
mind, awakened into energy, will promptly 
remove the causes which have provoked and 
justified them. 


== 
WORDS FOR MELODIES. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 





DirGeE aT Sea. 


Steep !—we give thee to the wave, 

Red with life-blood of the brave ; 

Thou shalt find a noble grave,— 
Fare thee well! 


Sleep !—thy billowy field is won! 
Proudly may the funeral gun, 
Midst the hush at set of sun, 

Boom thy knell. 


Lonely, lonely is thy bed ! 

Never there may tear be shed, 

Marble rear’d, or brother’s head 
Bow’d to weep. 


Yet thy record on the sea, 

Borne through battle high and free, 

Long the red-cross flag shall be,— 
Sleep, oh! sleep! 


SISTER! SINCE I MET THEE LAST. 


Sister! since I met thee last, 
O’er thy brow a change hath pass’d; 
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in the softness of thine eyes 

Deep and still a shadow lies; 

From thy voice there thrills a tone 
Never to thy childhood knowa; 

Through thy soul a storm hath moved,— 
Gentle sister ! thou hast loved! 


Yes! thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hours too bright from troubled thought ; 
Far along the wandering stream 

Thou art followed by a dream ; 

In the woods and valleys lone, 

Music haunts thee, not thine own. 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain ?— 
Sister ! thou hast loved in vain ! 


Tell me not the tale, my flower! 

On my bosom pour that shower ;— 
Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted, 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted ; 
Bring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirr’d! 
Home alone can give thee rest,-— 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast! 





FAR AWAY. 


Far away !—My soul is far away, 
Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore ; 
In the woods I see my brother play ; 
Midst the flowers my sister sings once more,— 
Far away! 


Far away !—My dreams are far away, 
When, at midnight, stars and shadows reign ; 
“Gentle child,”? my mother seems to say, 
“ Follow me where home shall smile again,” — 
Far away! 


Far away !—My hope is far away 
Where Love’s voice young Gladness may restore : 
O thou Dove! now soaring through the day, 
Lend me wings to reach that zighter shore,— 
Far away ! 


ECHO SONG. 


In thy cavern-hall, 
Echo, art thou sleeping ? 
By the fountain’s fall 
Dreamy silence keeping ? 
Yet one soft note borne 
From the shepherd’s horn 
Wakes thee, Echo, into music leaping! 
Strange, sweet Echo! into music leaping ? 


Then the woods rejoice, 
Then glad sounds are swelling, 
From each sister-voice 
Round thy rocky dwelling; 
And their sweetness fills 
All the hollow hills 
With a thousand notes, of one life telling,— 
Softly-mingled notes, of one life telling. 


Echo! in my heart 

These deep thoughts are lying, 
Silent and apart, 

Buried, yet undying ; 
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Till some gentle tone, 

Wakening, haply, one, 
Calls a thousand forth, like thee replying !— 
Strange, sweet Echo! e’en like thee replying? 


THE LYRE AND FLOWER. 


A lyre its plaintive sweetness pour’d 
Forth on the wild wind’s track ; 
The stormy wanderer jarr’d the chord, 
But gave the music back. 
Oh! child of song, 
Bear hence to heaven thy fire! 
What hop’st thou from the reckless throng? 
Be not like that lost lyre— 
Not like that lyre! 


A flower its leaves and odour cast 
On a swift-rolling wave ; 
Th’ unheeding torrent darkly pass’d, 
And back no treasure gave. 
Oh! heart of love, 
Waste not thy precious dower ! 
Turn to thine only home above ! 
Be not like that lost flower— 
Not like that flower ! 


PILGRIM’S EVENING SONG TO THE EVE- 


NING STAR. 


O soft star of the West ! 
Gleaming far, 
Thou’rt guiding all things hence, 
Gentle star! 
From rock and foaming wave 
The sea-bird to her nest ; 
The hunter from the hills, 
The fisher back to rest. 
Light of a thousand brooks, 
Gleaming far! 
O soft star of the West, 
Blessed star! 


No bowery roof is mine, 
No hearth of love and rest, 
Yet guide me to my shrine, 
O soft star of the West! 
There, there my home shall be, 
Heaven’s dew shall wet my breast, 
When prayer and tear gush free ; 
O soft star of the West! 


O soft star of the West, 
Gleaming far, 
Still guide the weary home, 
Gentle star! 
Shine from thy rosy heaven ; 
Pour joy on earth and sea ! 
Shine on! though no sweet eyes 
Look forth to watch for me. 
Light of a thousand brooks, 
Gleaming far ! 
O soft star of the West, 
Blessed star ! 
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THE LONELY BIRD. 


From a ruin thou art singing, 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 
The soft blue air is ringing 
By thy summer-music stirr’d ; 
But all is dark and cold beneath, 
When harps no more are heard ; 
Whence winn’st thou that exulting breath ? 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 


Thy song flows richly swelling 
To a triumph of glad sounds, 
As from its cavern-dwelling 
A stream in glory bounds ! 
Though the castle echoes catch no tone 
Of human step or word, 
Though the fires be quench’d, and the feasting 
done, 
O lonely, lonely bird! 


How can that flood of gladness 
Rush through thy fiery lay, 

From the haunted place of sadness, 
From the bosom of decay ? 

While dirge-notes in the breezes moan 
Through the ivy garland heard, 

Come, chant with thy rejoicing tone, 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 


Yet I know a heart, wild singer! 
Like thy forsaken tower, 

Where joy no more may linger, 
Whose love hath left his bower ; 

And I know a spirit e’en like thee, 
To mirth as lightly stirr’d, 

Though it soar from ruin in its glee— 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS 
WITH LORD BYRON. 


BY LADY BLESSINGTON. NO, XI. 


“THERE are two blessings of which 
people never know the value until they 
have lost them, (said Byron,) health and 
reputation. And not only is their loss de- 
structive to our own happiness, but injuri- 
ous to the peace and comfort of our friends. 
Health seldom goes without temper ac- 
companying it; and, that fled, we become 
a burden on the patience of those around 
us, until dislike replaces pity and forbear- 
ance. Loss of reputation entails still great- 
er evils. In losing caste, deservedly or oth- 
erwise, (continued Byron,) we become reck- 
less and misanthropic: we cannot sympa- 
thize with those, from whom we are separ- 
ated by the barrier of public opinion, and 
pride becomes the scorpion, girt by fire, 
that turns on our own breasts the sting pre- 
pared for our enemies. Shakspeare says, 
that ‘it is a bitter thing to look into happi- 
ness through another man’s eyes; and this 
must he do (said Byron) who has lost his 


reputation. Nay, rendered nervously sen- 
sitive by the falseness of his position, he 
sees, or fancies he sees, scorn or avoidance 
in the eyes of all he encounters; and, as it 
is well known that we are never so jealous 
of the respect of others as when we have 
forfeited our own, every mark of coldness 
or disrespect he meets with arouses a host 
of angry feelings that prey upon his peace, 
Such a man is to be feared (continued By- 
ron;) and yet how many such have the 
world made! how many errors have not 
slander and calumny magnified into crimes 
of the darkest dye! and, malevolence and 
injustice having set the condemned seal on 
the reputation of him who has been judged 
without a trial, he is driven without the pale 
of society, a sense of injustice rankling in 
his heart; and if his hand be not against 
each man, the hand, or at least the tongue, 
of each man is against him. The genius 
and powers of such a man (continued By- 
ron) act but as fresh incitements to the un- 
sated malice of his calumniators; and the 
fame they win is but as the flame that con- 
sumes the funeral pile, whose blaze at- 
tracts attention to the substance that feeds 
it. Mediocrity is to be desired for those 
who lose caste, because, if it gains not par- 
don for errors, it sinks them into oblivion. 
But genius (continued Byron) reminds the 
enemies of its possessor, of his existence, 
and of their injustice. They are enraged 
that he on whom they heaped obloquy can 
surmount it, and elevate himself on new 
ground, where their malice cannot obstruct 
his path.” 

It was impossible not to see that his own 
position had led Byron to these reflections ; 
and on observing the changes in his ex- 
pressive countenance while uttering them, 
who could resist pitying the morbid feelings 
which had given them birth? The milk 
and honey that flowed in his breast has 
been turned to gall by the bitterness with 
which his errors have been assailed ; but 
even now, so much of human kindness re- 
mains in his nature, that I am persuaded the 
effusions of wounded pride which embody 
themselves in the biting satires that escape 
from him are more productive of pain to him 
who writes, than to those on whom they are 
written. Knowing Byron asI do, I could 
forgive the most cutting satire his pen ever 
traced, because I know the bitter feelings 
and violent reaction which led to it; and 
that, in thus avenging some real or imagined 
injury on individuals, he looks on them as 
a part of that great whole, of which that 
world which he has waged war with, and 
that he fancies has waged war with him, is 
composed. He looks on himself like a sol- 
dier in action, who, without any individual 
resentment, strikes at all within his reach, 





as component parts of the force to which he 
is opposed. If this be indefensible, and all 
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must admit that it is so, let us be merciful 
even while we are condemning; and let us 
remember what must have been the heart- 
aches and corroding thoughts of a mind so 
sensitive as Byron’s, ere the last weapons 
of despair were resorted to, and the fearful 
sally, the forlorn, hope attack, on the world’s 
opinions, made while many of those opinions 
had partisans within his own breast, even 
while he stood in the last breach of defeated 
hope, to oppose them. The poison in which 
he has dipped the arrows aimed at the 
world has long been preying on his own 
life, and has been produced by the delete- 
rious draughts administered by that world, 
and which he has quaffed to the dregs, un- 
til it has turned the once healthful current 
of his existence into deadly venom, poison- 
ing all the fine and generous qualities that 
adorned his nature. He feels what he might 
have been, and what he is, and detests the 
world that has marred his destiny. But, as 
the passions lose their empire, he will think 
differently : the veil which now obscures his 
reason will pass away, like clouds dispelled 
by the sun ; he will learn to distinguish much 
of good, where he has hitherto seen onl 

evil; and no longer braving the world, and, 
to enrage it, assuming faults he has not, he 
will let the good qualities he has, make 
themselves known, and gain that good will 
and regard they were formed to conciliate. 

“I often, in imagination, pass over a long 
lapse of years, (said Byron,) and console” 
myself for present privations, in anticipating 
the time when my daughter will know me 
by reading my works ; for, though the hand 
of prejudice may conceal my portrait from 
her eves, it cannot hereafter conceal my 
thoughts and feelings, which will talk to her 
when he to whom they belonged has ceased 
to exist. The triumph will then be mine ; 
and the tears that my child will drop over 
expressions wrung from me by mental ago- 
ny,—the certainty that she will enter into 
the sentiments which dictated the various 
allusions to her and myself in my works,— 
consoles me in many a gloomy hour. Ada’s 
mother has feasted on the smiles of her in- 
fancy and ,rowth, but the tears of her ma- 
turity shall be mine.” 

I thought it a good opportunity to repre- 
sent to Byron, which this thought alone 
should operate to prevent his ever writing a 
page that could bring the blush of offended 
modesty to the cheek of his daughter; and 
that, if he hoped to live in her heart, unsul- 
lied by aught that could abate her admira- 
tion, he ought never more to write a line of 
Don Juan. He remained silent for some 
minutes, and then said, “ You are right: I 
never recollected this. I am jealously tena- 
cious of the undivided sympathy of my 
daughter; and that work, (Don Juan,) writ- 
ten to beguile hours of tristesse and wretch- 





“— is well calculated to loosen my hold 
5 


on her affection. I will write no more of 
it ;—would that I had never written a line! ” 

There is something tender and beautiful 
in the deep love with which poor Byron 
turns to his daughter. This is his last rest- 
ing-place, and on her heart has he cast his 
last anchor of hope. When one reflects 
that he looks not to consolation from her 
during his life, as he believes her mother 
implacable, and only hopes that, when the 
grave has closed over him, his child will 
cherish his memory, and weep over his mis- 
fortunes, it is impossible not to sympathize 
with his feelings. Poor Byron! why is he 
not always true to himself? Who can, like 
him, excite sympathy, even when one knows 
him to be erring? But he shames one out 
of one’s natural and better feelings by his 
mockery of self. Alas! 


“ His is a lofty spirit, turn’d aside 

From its bright path by woes, fand wrongs, and 
pride ; 

And onward in its new, tumultuous course, 

Borne with too rapid and intense a force 

To pause one moment in the dread career, 

And ask—if such could be its native sphere ?” 


How unsatisfactory is it to find one’s 
feelings with regard to Byron varying every 
day! This is because he is never two days 
the same. The day after he has awakened 
the deepest interest, his manner of scoffing 
at himself and others destroys it, and one 
feels as if one had been duped into a sym- 
pathy» only to be laughed at. 

“1 have been accused (said Byron) of 
thinking ill of women. This has proceeded 
from my sarcastic observations on them in 
conversation, much more than from what I 
have written. The fact is, I always say 
whatever comes into my head, and very 
often say things to provoke people to whom 
Iam talking. If I meet a romantic person, 
with what I call a too exalted opinion of 
women, I have a peculiar satisfaction in 
speaking lightly of them; not out of pique 
to re sex, but to mortify their champion ; 
as I always conclude, that when a man over- 
praises women, he does it to convey the 
impression of how much they must have fa- 
voured him, to have won such gratitude to- 
wards them ; whereas there is such an abne- 
gation of vanity in a poor devil’s decrying 
women,—it is such a proof positive that rae 
never distinguished him, that I can overloo 
it. People take for gospel all I say, and go 
away continually with false impressions. 
Mais n’importe ! it will render the statements 
of my future biographers more amusing ; as 
I flatter myself I shall have more than one. 
Indeed, the more the merrier, say I. One 
will represent me as a sort of sublime mis- 
anthrope, with moments of kind feeling. 
This, par example, is my favourite rdéle. 
Another will pourtray me as a modern Don 
Juan; and a third (as it would be hard if a 
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votary of the Muses had less than the num- 
ber of the Graces for his biographers) will, 
it is to be hoped, if only for opposition sake, 
represent me as an amiable, ill-used gentle- 
man, ‘more sinned against than sinning.’ 
Now, if I know myself, I should say, that I 
have no character at all. By the by, this is 
what has long been said, as I lost mine, as 
an Irishman would say, before I had it. 
That is to say, my reputation was gone, ac- 
cording to the good-natured English, before 
I had arrived at years of discretion, which 
is the period one is supposed to have found 
one. But, joking apart, what I think of my- 
self is, that I am so changeable, being every 
thing by turns and nothing long,—I am such 
a strange mélange of good and evil, that it 
would be difficult to describe me. There 
are but two sentiments to which I am con- 
stant,—a strong love of liberty, and a detes- 
tation of cant, and neither is calculated to 
gain me friends. I am of a wayward, un- 
certain disposition, more disposed to display 
the defects than the redeeming points in my 
nature : this, at least, proves that I under- 
stand mankind, for they are always ready to 
believe the evil, but not the good; and there 
is no crime of which I could accuse myself, 
for which they would not give me implicit 
credit. What do you think of me?” (ask- 
ed he, looking seriously in my face. 

I replied, “I look on you as a spoilt child 
of genius, an epicycle in your own circle.” 
At which he laughed, though half disposed 
to be angry. 

“T have made as many sacrifices to liber- 
ty (continued Byron) as most people of my 
age ; and the one I am about to undertake 
is not the least, though, probably, it will be 
the last; for, with my broken health, and 
the chances of war, Greece will most likely 
terminate my mortal career. I like Italy, 
its climate, its customs, and above all its 
freedom from cant of every kind, which is 
the primum mobile of England ; therefore it 
is no slight sacrifice of comfort to give up 
the tranquil life I lead here, and break 
through the ties I have formed, to engage 
in a cause, for the successful result of which 
I have no very sanguine hopes. You will 
think me more superstitious than ever (said 
Byron) when I tell you, that I have a pre- 
sentiment that I shall die in Greece; I hope 
it may be in action, for that would be a 
good finish to a very triste existence, and 

have a horror of death-bed scenes; but as 
I have not been famous for my luck in life, 
most probably I shall not have more in the 
manner of my death, and that I may draw 
my last sigh, not on the field of glory, but 
on the bed of disease. I very nearly died 
when I was in Greece in my youth; per- 
haps, as things have turned out, it would 
have been well if I had; I should have lost 
nothing, and the world very little, and I 
should have escaped many cares, for God 


knows I have had enough of one kind or 
another; but I am getting gloomy, snd 
looking either back or forward is not calcu- 
lated to enliven me. One of the reasons 
why I quiz my friends in conversation js, 
that it keeps me from thinking of myself, 
You laugh, but it is true.” 

Byron had so unquenchable a thirst for 
celebrity, that no means were left untried 
that might attain it: this frequently led to 
his expressing opinions totally at variance 
with his actions and real sentiments, and 
vice versd, and made him appear quite incon- 
sistent and puerile. There was no sort of 
celebrity that he did not, at some period or 
other, condescend to seek, and he was not 
over-nice in the means, provided he obtain- 
ed the end. This weakness it was that led 
him to accord his society to many persons 
whom he thought unworthy the distinction, 
fancying that he might find a greater facili- 
ty in astonishing them, which he had a 
childish propensity to do, than with those 
who were more on an equality with him. 
When I say persons that he thought un- 
worthy of his society, I refer only to their 
stations in life, and not to their merits, as 
the first was the criterion by which Byron 
was most prone to judge them, never being 
able to conquer the overweening prejudices 
in favour of aristocracy that subjugated him. 
He expected a deferential submission to his 
opinions from those whom he thought he 
-+honoured by admitting to his society; and 
if they did not seem duly impressed with a 
sense of his condescension, as well as 
astonished at the versatility of his powers 
and accomplishments, he showed his dissat- 
isfaction by assuming an air of superiority, 
and by opposing their opinions in a dictato- 
rial tone, as if from his fiat there was no 
appeal. If, on the contrary, they appeared 
willing to admit his superiority in all re- 
spects, he was kind, playful, and good- 
humoured, and only showed his own sense 
of it by familiar jokes, and attempts at hoax- 
ing, to which he was greatly addicted. 

An extraordinary peculiarity in Byron 
was his constant habit of disclaiming friend- 
ships, a habit that must have been rather 
humiliating to those who prided themselves 
on being considered his friends. He 
poh f in conversing about the persons 
supposed to stand in that relation to him, 
drew a line of demarcation, and Lord Clare, 
with Mr. Hobhouse and Moore, were the 
only persons he allowed to be within its 
pale. Long acquaintance, habitual corres- 
pondence, and reciprocity of kind actions, 
which are the general bonds of friendship, 
were not admitted by Byron to be sufficient 
claims to the title of friend; and he seized 
with avidity every opportunity of denying 
this relation with persons for whom, 1 am 
persuaded, he felt the sentiment, and to 
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given all proof but the name, yet who, 
wanting this, could not, consistently with 
delicacy, receive aught else. 

This habit of disclaiming friendships was 
very injudicious in Byron, as it must have 
wounded the amour propre of those who 
liked him, and humiliated the pride and 
delicacy of all whom he had ever laid under 
obligations, as well as freed, from a sense of 
what was due to friendship, those who, re- 
strained by the acknowledgment of that tie, 
might have proved themselves his zealous 
defenders and advocates. It was his aris- 
tocratic pride that prompted this ungracious 
conduct, and I remember telling him, 
apropos to his denying friendships, that all 
the persons with whom he disclaimed them 
must have less vanity, and more kindness of 
nature, than fall to the lot of most people, if 
they did not renounce the sentiment which 
he disdained to acknowledge, and give him 
proofs that it no longer operated on them. 
His own morbid sensitiveness did not incline 
him to be more merciful to that of others ; it 
seemed, on the contrary, to render him Jess 
so, as if every feeling was concentrated in 
self alone, and yet this egotist was capable 
of acts of generosity, kindness, and pity for 
the unfortunate ; but he appeared to think, 
that the physical ills of others were those 
alone which he was called on to sympathize 
with ; their moral ailments he entered not 
into, as he considered his own to be too ele- 
vated to admit of any reciprocity with those 
of others. The immeasurable difference 
between his genius and that of all others he 
encountered had given him a false estimate 
of their feelings and characters ; they could 
not, like him, embody their feelings in 
language that found an echo in every 
breast, and hence he concluded they had 
neither the depth nor refinement of his. 
He forgot that this very power of sendin 
forth his thoughts disburthened him of muc 
of their bitterness, while others wanting it 
felt but the more poignantly what is un- 
shared and unexpressed. I have told 
Byron, that he added ingratitude ta his 
other faults, by scoffing at, and despising his 
countrymen, who have shared all his griefs, 
and enjoyed all his biting pleasantries. He 
has sounded the diapason of his own feel- 
ings, and found the concord in theirs, which 
proves a sympathy he cannot deny, and 
ought not to mock. He says, that he values 
not their applauses or sympathy ; that he 
who describes passions and crimes touches 
chords which vibrate in every breast: not 
that either pity or interest is felt for him 
who submits to this moral anatomy ; but that 
each discovers the symptoms of his own mal- 
ady, and feels and thinks only of self, while 
analyzing the griefs or pleasures of another. 

* When Byron had been one day repeating 
to me some epigrams and Jampoons, in 
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- pre observed that, in case he 
ied, and these 's of friendship came 
before the public, whet oN be the feel- 
ings of those so severely dealt by, and who 
previously had indulged the agreeable illu- 
sion of being high in his good graces! 
“That (said Byron) is precisely one of 
the ideas which most amuses me. I often 
fancy the rage and humiliation of my quon- 
dam friends at hearing the truth (at least 
from me) for the first time, and when I am 
beyond the reach of their malice. Each 
individual will enjoy the sarcasms against 
his friends, but that will not console him for 
those against himsslf. Knowing the affec- 
tionate dispositions of my soi-disant friends, 
and the mortal chagrin my death would oc- 
casion them, I have written my thoughts of 
each, purely as a consolation for them in 
case they survive me. Surely thisis philan- 
thropic, for a more effectual means of de- 
stroying all regret for the dead could hardly 
be found than discovering, after their decease, 
memorials in which the surviving friends 
were treated with more sincerity than flattery. 
What grief (continued Byron, laughing 
while he spoke) could resist the charges of 
ugliness, dulness, or any of the thousand 
nameless defects, personal or mental, to 
which flesh is heir, coming from one ostenta- 
tiously loved, lamented, and departed, and 
when reprisals or recantations are impossi- 
ble! Tears would soon be dried, lamenta- 
tions and eulogiums changed to reproaches, 
and many faylts would be discovered in the 
dear departed that had previously escaped 
detection. If half the observations (said 
Byron) which friends make on each other 
were written down instead of being said, 
how few would remain on terms of friend- 
ship! People are in such daily habits of 
commenting on the defects of friends, that 
they are unconscious of the unkindness of 
it, which only comes home to their business 
and bosoms when they discover that 
have been so treated, which proves that s 4 
is the only medium for feeling or judging of, 
or for, others. NowI write down, as well 
as speak, my sentiments of those who be- 
lieve that they have gulled me; and I only 
wish (incase I die before them) that I could 
return to witness the effect my posthumous 
opinions of them are likely to produce on 
their minds. What good fun this would be! 
Is it not disinterested in me to lay up this 
source of consolation for my friends, whose 
grief for my loss might otherwie be too 
acute? You don’t seem to value it as you 
ought (continued Byron, with one of his sar- 
donic smiles, seeing that I looked, as I really 
felt, surprised at his avowed insincerity). I 
feel the same pleasure in anticipating the 
rage and mortification of my soi-disant 
friends, at the discovery of my real senti- 
ments of them, thata miser may be suppos- 
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disappoint all the expectants who have been 
toading him for years. Then only think 
how amusing it will be, to compare my post- 
humous with my previously given opinions, 
one throwing ridicule on the other. This 
will be delicious, (said he, rubbing his hands,) 
and the very. anticipation of it charms me. 
Now this, by your grave face, you are dis- 
posed to call very wicked, nay more, ver 
mean ; but wicked or mean, or both united, 
it is human nature, or at least my nature.” 

Should various poems of Byron that I 
have seen ever meet the public eye, and 
this is by no means unlikely, they will fur- 
nish a better criterion for judging his real 
sentiments than all the notices of him that 
have yet appeared. 

Each day that brought Byron nearer to 
the period fixed on for his departure for 
Greece seemed to render him still more 
reluctant to undertake it. He frequently 
expressed a wish to return to England, if 
only for a few weeks, before he embarked, 
oa yet had not firmness of purpose suffi- 

- cient to carry his wishes into effect. There 

was a helplessness about Byron, a sort of 
abandonment of himself to his destiny, as 
he called it, that commonplace people can 
as little pity as understand. His purposes 
in visiting England, previous to Greece, 
were vague and undefined, even to himself; 
but from various observations that he let fall, 
I imagined that he hoped to establish some- 
thing like an amicable understanding, or cor- 
respondence, with Lady Byron, and to see 
his child, which last desire had become a 
fixed one in his mind. He so often turned 
with a yearning heart to his wish of going 
to England before Greece, that we asked 
him why, being a free agent, he did not go. 
The question seemed to embarrass him. 
He stammered, blushed, and said,— 

“Why, true, there is no reason why I 
should not go; but yet I want resolution to 
encounter ail the disagreeable circumstances 
which might, and most probably would, 
me my arrival in England. The host of 
oes that now slumber, because they believe 
me out of their reach, and that their stings 
cannot touch me, would soon awake with 
renewed energies to assail and blacken me. 
The press, that powerful engine of a licen- 
tious age, (an engine known only in civilized 
England as an invader of the privacy of do- 
mestic life,) would pour forth all its venom 
against me, ridiculing my person, misinter- 
preting my motives, and misrepresenting 
my actions. I can mock at all these attacks 
when the sea divides me from them, but on 
the spot, and reading the effect of each 
libel in the alarmed faces of my selfishly- 
sensitive friends, whose common attentions, 
under such circumstances, seem to demand 
gratitude for the personal risk of abuse in- 
curred by a contact with the attacked delin- 


once indured it, anda never have forgotten 
what I felt under the infliction. I wish to 
see Lady Byron and my child, because | 
firmly believe I shall never return from 
Greece, and that I anxiously desire to for. 
give, and be forgiven, by the former, and to 
embrace Ada. It is more than probable 
(continued Byron) that the same amiable 
consistency,—to call it by no harsher name, 
—which has hitherto influenced Lady Bs 
adherence to the line she had adopted, of 
refusing all explanation, or attempt at rec- 
onciliation would still operate on her con- 
duct. My letters would be returned un- 
opened, my daughter would be prevented 
from seeing me, and any step I might, from 
affection, be forced to take to assert my 
right of seeing her once more before I left 
England, would be misrepresented as an act 
of the most barbarous tyranny and persecu- 
tion towards the mother and her child; and] 
should be driven again from the British 
shore, more vilified, and with even greater 
ignominy, than on the separation. Such is 
my idea of the justice of public opinion in 
England, (continued Byron,) and, with such 
woeful experience as I have had, can you 
wonder that I dare not encounter the annoy- 
ances I have detailed? But if I live, and 
return from Greece with something better 
and l.igher than the reputation or glory of a 
poet, opinions may change, as the successful 
are always judged favourably of in our 
country; my laurels may cover my faults 
better than the bays have done, and givea 
totally different reading to my thoughts, 
words, and deeds.” 

With such various forms of pleasing as 
rarely fall to the lot of man, Byron possessed 
the counter-balance to an extraordinary de- 
gree, as he could disenchant his admirers 
almost as quickly as he had won their ad- 
miration. He was too observant not to dis- 
cover, at a glance, the falling off in the ad- 
miration of those around him, and resented 
asan injury the decrease in their esteem, 
which a little consideration for their feelings, 
and some restraint in the expression of his 
own, would have prevented. Sensitive, jeal- 
ous, and exigent himself, he had no sympathy 
or forberance for those weaknesses in others. 
He claimed admiration not only for his 
genius, but for his defects, as a sort of right 
that appertained solely to him. He was 
conscious of this foiblesse, but wanted either 
power or inclination to correct it, and was 
deeply offended if others appeared to have 
made the discovery. shit 

There was a sort of mental reservation in 
Byron’s intercourse with those with whom 
he was on habits of intimacy that he had 
not tact enough to conceal, and which was 
more offensive when the natural flippancy 
of his manner was taken into consideration. 
His incontinence of speech on subjects 
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defects of friends, rendered this display of re- 
serve on other points still more offensive ; as, 
after having disclosed secrets which left him, 
and some of those whom he professed to 
like, at the mercy of the discretion of the 

rson confided in, he would absolve him 
from the best motive for secresy—that of 
implied confidence—by disclaiming any 
sentiment of friendship for those so trusted. 
It was as though he said, I think aloud, and 

ou hear my thoughts; but I have no feel- 
ing of friendship towards you, though you 
might imagine I have, from the confidence 
Irepose. Do not deceive yourself: few, if 
any, are worthy of my friendship ; and only 
one or two possess even a portion of it. I 
think not of you but as the first recipient 
for the disclosures that I have le besoin 
to make, and as an admirer whom I can 
make administer to my vanity, by exciting 
in turn your surprise, wonder, and admira- 
tion, but I can have no sympathy with you. 

Byron, in all his intercourse with acquaint- 
ances, proved that he wanted the simplicity 
and good faith of uncivilized life, without 
having acquired the tact and fine perception 
that throws a veil over the artificial coldness 
and selfishness of refined civilization, which 
must be concealed to be rendered endurable. 
To keep alive sympathy, there must be a 
reciprocity of feelings; and this Byron did 
not, or would not, understand. It was the 
want of this, or rather the studied display 
of the want, that deprived him of the affec- 
tion that would otherwise have been unre- 
servedly accorded to him, and which he had 
so many qualities calculated to call forth. 
Those who have known Byron only in the 
turmeil and feverish excitation of a London 
life, may not have had time or opportunity 
to be struck with this defalcation in his na- 
ture ; or, if they observed it, might natural- 
ly attribute it to the artificial state of so- 
ciety in London, which more or less affects 
all its members; but when he was seen in 
the isolation of a foreign land, with few ac- 
quaintances, and fewer friends, to make 
demands either on his time or sympathy, 
this extreme egotism became strikingly visi- 
ble, and repelled the affection that must 
otherwise have replaced the admiration to 
which he never failed to give birth. 

Byron had thought long and profoundly 
on man and his vices,—natural and acquired ; 
—he generalized and condemned en masse, 
in theory ; while, in practice, he was ready 
to allow the exceptions to his general rule. 
He had commenced his travels ere age or 
experience had rendered him capable of 
forming a just estimate of the civilized world 
he had left, or the uncivilized one he was 
exploring : hence he saw both through a 
false medium, and observed not that their 
advantages and disadvantages were coun- 
terbalanced. Byron wished for that Uto- 
pian state of perfection which experience 
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teaches us it is impossible to attain,—the 
simplicity and good faith of savage life, with 
the refinement and intelligence of civiliza- 
tion. Naturally of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, his travels in Greece were eminently 
calculated to give a still more sombre tint 
to his mind, and tracing at each step the 
marks of degradation which had followed a 
state of civilization still more luxurious than 
that he had left; and surrounded with the 
fragments of arts that we can but imperfect- 
ly copy, and ruins whose original beauty 
we can never hope to emulate, he grew into 
a contempt of the actual state of things, and 
lived but in dreams of the past, or aspira- 
tions of the future. This state of mind, as 
unnatural as it is uncommon in a young 
man, destroyed the bonds of sympathy be- 
tween him and those of his own age, with- 
out creating any with those of a more ad- 
vanced. With the young he could not 
sympathize, because they felt not like him ; 
and with the old, because that, though their 
reasonings and reflections arrived at the 
same conclusions, they had not journeyed 
by the same road. They had travelled by 
the beaten one of experience, but he had 
abridged the road, having been hurried 
over it by the passions which were still un- 
exhausted, and ready to go in search of new 
discoveries. The wisdom thus prematurely 
acquired by Byron, being the forced fruit of 
circumstances and travel acting on an excita- 
ble mind, instead of being the natural produc- 
tion ripened by time, was, like all precocious 
advantages, of comparatively little utility ; 
it influenced his words more than his deeds, 
and wanted that patience and forbearance 
towards the transgressions of others that is 
best acquired by having suffered from and 
repented our own. 

It would be a curious speculation to re- 
flect how far the mind of Byron might have 
been differently operated on had he, instead 
of going to Greece in his early youth, spent 
the same period beneath the genial climate, 
and surrounded by the iuxuries of Italy. 
We should then, most probably, have had a 
“Don Juan” of a less reprehensible char- 
acter, and more excusable from the youth of 
its author, followed, in natural succession, 
by atoning works produced by the autumnal 
sun of maturity, and the mellowing touches 
of experience,—instead of his turning from 
the more elevated tone of “Childe Harold” 
to “Don Juan.” Each year, had life been 
spared him, would have corrected the false 
wisdom that had been the bane of Byron, 
and which, like the fruit so eloquently de- 
scribed by himself as growing on the banks 
of the Dead Sea, that was lovely to the eye, 
but turned to ashes when tasted, was pro- 
ductive only of disappointment to him, be- 
cause he mistook it for the real fruit its ap- 
pearance resembled, and found only bitter- 
ness in its taste. 
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There was that in Byron which would 
have yet nobly redeemed the errors of his 
outh, and the misuse of his genius, had 
ength of years been granted him; and, 
while lamenting his premature death, our 
regret is rendered the more poignant by the 
reflection, that we are deprived of works 
which, tempered by an understanding ar- 
rived at its meridian, would have had all the 
genius, without the immorality of his more 
youthful productions, which, notwithstand- 
ing their defects, have formed an epoch in 
the literature of his country. 


SEASONABLE DITTIES.—IV. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


ALL HAIL TO THEE, HOARY DECEMBER !—a DECEMBER 
PASTORAL. 


ALL hail to thee, hoary December ! 
All hail! (except mizzle and sleet)— 

Dark month, if one half I remember, 
A list of thy charms I’ll repeat : 

Though roses are faded, and mute is 
The nightingale’s song in the grove, 

Thou art, among candlelight beauties, 
The one of all others I love. 


Now mulligatawny is chosen 
For luncheons, both wholesome and nice ; 
And, Grange, thy brisk trade is quite frozen, 
For nobody purchases ice ! 
There’s ice on the Serpentine River, 
Where ladies and gentlemen skate, 
And whilst on the margin I shiver, 
They flourish a figure of eight ! 


Oh come with thy thousand ingredients 
For making an exquisite feast, 

Oh come with thy countless expedients 
For fattening up a prize beast ! 

Thy cooks, whose perpetual work is 
To mince meat, shall hail thy approach ; 

And oh, what uncommon fine turkeys 
From Norwich fly up by the coach ! 


Oh! all love December with reason ;— 
For while Hospitality feeds 

Her guests, she well knows ’tis the season 
For Charity’s holier deeds : 

And thus rich and poor have to thank it 
For gifts which impartially flow ; 

The pauper, when wrapp’d in his blanket, 
Sighs not for a blanquette de veau. 


Oh come with thy Christmas vagaries, 
Thy harlequin pantomime jumps, 
Grim ogres, and beautiful fairies, 
In gossamer trousers and pumps! 
Oh come with thy clownish grimaces, 
Thy pantaloon practical wit ; 
And, tier above tier, merry faces 
In gallery, boxes, and pit ! 


Oh come with George Barnwell and Millwood, 
A drama of practical force, 





Which, were we disposed to do ill, would 
Seon make us good people of course! 

Young Barnwell—the author alleges— 
Got rid of his money too fast ; 

And, bothered with pawnbroker’s pledges, 
He murdered his uncle at last ! 


Come hither with fun and with folly, 
Bring icicle gems on thy brow, 
The bright coral beads of the holly, 
And pearls from the mistletoe bough. 
Oh come with thy shining apparel, 
Thy robe like the snow on the hill ; 
And come, above all, with a barrel 
Of something to take off the chill ! 


=—_—_ 
NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


Tus is the true millennium of the print- 
ers. Oh! that those typographical heroes 
of the fifteenth century, Faust, Guttenberg, 
and Peter Schoeffer, could burst the marble 
monuments in which they are enshrined, 
and just take a peep at one of our sieam- 
engines, which deliver to Fame, or to the 
cheesemongers, as many sheets in an hour 
as they, with infinite labour, though with 
ingenuity laudable for such an age, brought 
forth ina month! Doubtless every depart- 
ment of the press will henceforth be sub- 
jected to the same law of periodicity, which 
prevails throughout every region of the 
heavens. The earth is at once an Annual, 
laden with all the accumulated treasures of 
the year; a Quarterly Review, delighting 
us with the varieties of each succeeding 
season; and a daily Newspaper, teeming 
with new events which keep us, its readers, 
in a state of constant excitement. The 
moon, what is it but a perpetual “New 
Monthly Magazine?” In the higher firma- 
ment of the skies, we hear of systems which 
require for their periodical completion some 
five hundred years. What prodigious pe- 
riodicals the people in those remote planets 
must possess! Their weeks must be longer 
than our years, their hours than our days. 
“Paradise Lost” they would look upon asa 
trifle. It would scarcely fill the space 
which they dedicate to the “ Poet’s Corner.” 
As for this article, upon which we are at 
present engaged for the edification of our 
much-beloved readers, whoever they may 
be, we fear that it would be scarcely per- 
ceptible in a page of the “New Monthly” 
which illuminates end exalts the good folk 
who bask in the rays of Bellatrix or Betel- 
geux. Heaven defend us from being ap- 
pointed, some fine morning, for our sins, 
editor of the Times in the head of the Ram, 
or the tail of the Great Bear! 

Indeed, matters are in a sufficiently de- 
plorable state on the petty planet to which 
we happen at present to belong. Behold 
us obliged,—the thing is so cheap we can- 
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not help it,—to take in, or be taken in by, 
«Johnson’s Dictionary,” converted into a 
neat periodical. For the same irresistible 
reason we renew our acquaintance ever 
Saturday with the beauties of “Guthrie’s 
Gazetteer,” and the pleasantries of that 
Grammar, which goes under the renowned 
name of Lindley Murray. We next turn 
with enthusiasm to four pages of law, made 
easy to the most obtuse mind, and beguiling 
tothe most phlegmatic. Astronomy comes 
before us, clothed in the garb of romance ; 
and History looks so gay with all her em- 
bellishments, that we hand out our penny 
for her with rapture. We have already 
become perfect geologists for the sum of 
three-pence ; and for a groat we received in 
exchange such a degree of enlightenment in 
the mysteries of anatomy, that we hereby 
undertake to kill any man in such a really 
agreeable and expeditious way, that he shall 
know nothing at all of the process, To 
determined suicides we shall be found in- 
valuable, and we take the liberty to recom- 
mend ourselves to thir attention. Paganini 
spent fourteen years and all his fortune in 
learning to play on one string. We played 
excellently on four, in two weeks, by the 
aid of the “Musical Magazine,” for which 
we paid the sum of three halfpence. We 
may say, without vanity, that we shine in 
botany, divinity, zoology, and horticulture, 
having made ourselves perfect masters in 
those branches of useful knowledge, at the 
rate of two-pence halfpenny per branch. In 
short, we expect that, before Christmas, we 
shall be, in our proper person, a complete 
animated Encyclopedia, at the sum total 
expense of half-a-crown. When the holi- 
days come, however, we shall repay our 
poor soul for the heavy burthens which we 
at present hebdomadally impose upon it. 
We are all Minerva now,—then we shail 
be Bacchus. 

Look at the illustrations,—their perfec- 
tion,—their brilliancy,—the number of them 
that we can buy for a trifle! Portraits,— 
landscapes,—-still life,—-dogs,—-horses,—- 
game,—-Landseer,—~T urner,—-Martin,—- 
Cruikshank,—all you may have almost for 
nothing. Montgomery the Second is gone 
to Pandemonium to collect materials for 
landscapes, which he has undertaken to 
describe in a most tremendous poem. The 
ever-to-be-lamented Rosa Matilda is al- 
ready awakened from her tomb, for the pur- 
pose of lending her never-to-be-forgotten 
verses to the prints of Charles Tilt. We 
are soon to have, not only a new edition of 
Robert Burns, but charming sketches of 
every individual whiskey-house which he 
honoured by getting particularly drunk 
therein. The Findens threaten to make 
even Crabbe popular ! 

_ What is to become of all the paper which 
18 Now in constant process of typo-impress- 
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ment? Whatare wetodowithit? Where 
is it to find room in some half-dozen years ? 
We observe, indeed, more than one Ency- 
clopedia in progress, which is likely to be 
concluded about the year of our Lord 2000. 
As we do not intend to live so long as that, 
we leave the said Encyclopedia to shift for 
itself. But, mercy on us, how are we to 
dispose of the “ National Library?” Here 
is a collection “intended to place all the 
most useful, instructive, moral, and enter- 
taining works, comprising the standard lite- 
rature of all countries, within the means of 
all the families in the three kingdoms!” 
We are kindly informed, lest our natural 
feelings should be alarmed at the prospect 
of paying for such a number of books, still 
more of perusing them, that all this is to be 
accomplished “without taxing too heavily, 
at one and the same time, either the pocket 
or the head of the reader.” Infinite are the 
obligations of the happy subscriber to the 
editors, for thus dividing the inflictions 
which they are resolved to heap upon his 
devoted head. After being nice'y wrecked 
on the rocks of Scylla, most comfortably will 
he be swallowed up in the whirlpool of Cha- 
rybdis. 

It is not long since we came home one 
day from the Bank with our dividends in one 
pocket, and about a hundred weekly jour- 
nals in the other, which we purchased in the 
fragment purlieus of Fetter Lane. We 
were seduced by the show which they made, 
all embellished with cuts as they were, in a 
shop-window. There shone “The Cab,” 
price one halfpenny, addressed to gentlemen 
of aspiring notions, but limited means; and 
offering them, in return for a small annual 
subscription, not only the Cab itself, but the 
occasional use of a chariot, with horses quiet 
to drive, ride, or run in tandem, and also the 
loan of boxes at Covent Garden and the 
Opera, as well as of ladies of fashion,—only 
for the purpose of gracing the said boxes by 
their appearance. They were to present 
themselves in moustaches & la porcupine, to 
talk loud during the opera or the play, to 
smell of cigar, and to take snuff in abun- 
dance. It wasa necessary condition of their 
periodical felicity that they should, in all ex- 
ternals, be men of ton, whatever their pre- 
vious habits might have been in the mystery 
of picking pockets. “The Halfpenny Mag- 
azine” had already, by some accident, ar- 
rived at a seventh number,—a fatal one, we 
fear, for the editors were fain to confess, 
“We have no cut this time.” “The Half- 
penny Library” had the singular merit of 
manufacturing a new adage out of an old 
one. There is an ancient saying, “ Truth 
lies in a well.” “May not the modern 
adage,” quoth the said Library, “run thus,— 
‘The most certain charity is at a pump?” 
“The Magnet,” after admitting candidly 
that periodicals had increased beyond the 
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possibility of purchase, or perusal, had the 
courage to add one more to the number, and 
the conscience to promise that it would print 
the essence of the whole in its own pages. 
“The Squib” threatened to blow up all its 
rivals. Forgetting that it was itself of in- 
flammable materials, it became the first vic- 
tim of its own temerity. “The Sunday 
Chronicle” came to proclaim the comfortable 
doctrine that all the world was mad, and 
that, as things went, Miss Baxter would have 
made a capital Lord Mayor. The editor 
gave demonstrative proof of his own wisdom, 
by departing spontaneously from such a 
world almost as soon as he came into it. 
Among the prescriptions of “The Doctor” 
and “'The Penny Lancet,” we looked in vain 
for a remedy capable of being administered 
to a young periodical deceased. We never 
beheld two medical practitioners, who stood 
more in need of assistance from their own 
“damnable compounds.” “The New Pen- 
ny Magazine” must have been assuredly 
under their care, as the editor commenced a 
notice, intended fora very different purpose, 
by confessing, “With reluctance we de- 
cline.” “The Tourist” had pledged him- 
self to travel from Wellington Street, in the 
Strand, all over the civilized and savage 
world. Aftercrossing over Waterloo Bridge, 
and disporting himself amid the pleasant re- 
treats of Lambeth, he returned by Black- 
friars to the place of Wellington once more, 
where we found him ruminating in the fol- 
lowing penitential strain :—* Human hopes 
are frequently falsified by experience. No 
sooner are they submitted to an infallible 
criterion, than they have been proved defec- 
tive and illusory ;—the offspring of self-con- 
cit or of partial knowledge. We are free 
to acknowledge that we have failed to real- 
ize our own expectations.” “Rude Boreas” 
Dibdin! What is it really Tom? It is, in 
good truth, the same concocter of immortal 
songs, pouring, with all his might, the tones 
of a heart still buoyant after every vicissitude, 
through a “ Penny Trumpet,” in the charac- 
ter ofone Doctor Blow. Alas! Poor Tom !— 
he was soon destined to realize the converse 
of a story, which he himself tells of Schmidt, 
one of the late King’s band. The German 
having been once asked to sustain a note of 
forty minims’ duration, replied, “You may 
find ears, but who the defil is to find vindt 2” 
Dibdin wes copious in wind, but, after ’es- 
saying a few blasts, he found an appalling 
deficiency of ears. 

Plagiarism is the order of the day in all 
these publications. We bought for one 
penny the whole essence of Cyrus Redding’s 
book on wines, which we found concentrat- 
ed by the digestive pen of Mr. Craik in 
the pages of Charles Knight’s magazine. 
By the by, what a glorious humbug this said 
magazine is upon the reading portion of the 
operatives! They think, poor devils, that 





the matter doled out to them weekly, through 
the medium of the “ Penny Magazine,” has 
been really got up “under the superintend- 
ence of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge.” The Society know just as 
much about it as the Mandarins of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. Does anybody in his senses 
believe that the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
John Russell, or Sir Henry Parnell, has time 
to correct the proofs of a penny journal? 
The history of this publication may be thus 
concisely stated : Mr. Hill, member for Hull, 
and one of the committee of the Diffusion 
Society, is a particular friend of Charles 
Knight. Knight bethought himself of a 
penny magazine, on the plan of “Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal.” Says Knight to Hill, 
“ This would be a capital speculation, if you 
could get me the name of the Society.” 
Says Matthew Hill, “I will.” And he suc- 
ceeds, and the magazine is published under 
the fiction of its being the property of the 
Society, whereas, in truth, it is the property 
of Charles Knight and Co. The conse- 
quence of which has been, that this weekly 
sheet, called the Society’s magazine, brings 
in Knight some thousand per annum, al- 
though, if it had been publicly known to be 
what it truly is,—nothing more than a book- 
seller’s speculation,—it would have been at 
the bottom of the Lethean lake by this time. 
It is, in fact, a very feeble compilation of 
poor Craik’s abridgments of all sorts of mat- 
ter—an olla podrida which he dishes up at 
some small pay per diem. We pity him 
much; but more do we lament the fate of 
the unhappy authors, whose lacubrations it 
is his business to melt down into a retail 
shape, and whose expectations of a reason- 
able reward for their labours he contributes 
to baffle by his abominable epitomization. 
We know of no difference in this respect 
between the “Penny Magazine” and the 
“Thief.” The motto of the latter, “Ex 
rapto vivens,” (living by plunder,) is equally 
applicable to the former, and, indeed, to all 
the publications of the Diffusion Society, 
who have‘not, during the nine years of their 
existence, produced a single original volume, 
appertaining to any one of the hundred de- 
partments of science and art with respect to 
which they have undertaken to enlighten the 
world. 

Peace be to the shades of the many 
“Gléaners,” “Spies,” “Investigators,” 
“Scrap-books,” “Caskets,” “Correctors,” 
“ Schoolmasters,” “Guardians,” and “ Dev- 
ils,” which we have consigned to the tender 
mercies of our scout, in order to save the 
expense of wood for the ignition of our fires. 
We were about to add to them a whole vol- 
ume of the “Crisis,” when the ghost of 
Robert Owen, its patron, stared us in the 
face, mildly reproving us for our consum- 
mate ignorance of the disorders which pre- 
vail throughout all classes of society, and for 
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which he, Robert, believes that he has discov- 
ered a most effectualremedy. The “Crisis” 
js, it seems, intended to prepare the way 
for the new terrestrial Paradise, which he 
has been labouring for many years to 
create. Having been quietly bowed out 
of the factory of New Lanark, where he had 
been for some time managing clerk, but 
where he had contrived, by his inspirations, 
to introduce most admired confusion, he 
came to London to dissipate his chagrin, 
and diffuse his principles. But here he 
toiled in vain. He found no associates to 
assist him in the scheme of rendering pro- 

rty common, in order that he might come 
in fora share of a commodity of which he 
happened then, as he happens still, to be 
rather in need. He next, like many other 
speculators who have been sadly disappoint- 
ed at home, turned his eyes towards Amer- 
ica, and, having purchased a dim forest in 
the back settlements, for a few dollars, he 
*ycleped it “ New Harmony.” But old Dis- 
cord was too strong for even that sweetly- 
sounding title, the concern was dissolved, 
and he returned once more, resolved on 
fresh speculations, to this Babylon. He 
took up his residence near the pastoral 
glades of Burton-crescent, put up a brick and 
composition portico to a little, low house 
which he called “ The Institution for the re- 
moval of Ignorance, and the regeneration 
of the World.” Here he preached and 
lectured, gaining a few shillings now and 
then, by way of admission-money, and in- 
forming his slender audience that he was 
charged with an express mission (from 
whom or whence we never could learn) for 
the purpose of turning the whole fabric of 
society exactly upside down. 

It has been our good fortune to meet with 
him sometimes in our matutinal perambula- 
tions. Strange to say, if it rained, he held 
an umbrella over his head like any common 
mortal. Nay, more, we have actually seen 
this great reformer of our bad habits eating 
beef, and drinking bottled beer!—although 
he is indisputably (according to his disci- 
ples) the identical person referred to by the 
sybils of yore, the long-expected of nations, 
at whose birth 

“ Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo : 

Jam redit et virgo, redeunt saturnia regna ; 

Jam nova progenies ceelo demittitur alto.” 
With him the age of iron is to cease, that of 
pure gold to begin. Every trace of ancient 
sin and sorrow is to disappear at his com- 
mand from earth. The lion shall gambol 
with the lamb, and every field shall sponta- 
neously grow yellow with golden harvests. 
There will be no necessity for public wor- 
ship, as in the new order of things every- 
body is to pray in secret, if he have any dis- 
position that way. If not, he can sing or 
whistle if he like, instead of going to church, 
for - church there is any longer to be. 


The lawyers may sell their wigs and gowns, 
for law is to come to an end. Order is to 
be altogether dispensed with, as a beautiful 
confusion isto prevail in its place. A young 
man shall meet a young maiden in the 
streets, and, without asking her how she 
does, without saying, “ A fine day, my dear,” 
or anything else of that bashful tendency, 
he is straight to pop the question, “ Will 
you marry me?” and she will! They are 
to live together from that moment, without 
further ceremony, just as long as they 
choose; they may then separate, and their 
children, if any there be, are to receive 
maintenance from the public treasury. 
Here will be a glorious state of things for 
all the bucks of Cambridge ! 

“They who give themselves to the study 
of just and good works,” says the Cumean 
sybil, “ and to piety and holy thoughts, shall 
be carried by the angels through the flaming 
river, into a place of light, and a life with- 
out care, where the immortal path of the 
great God is, and where three fountains of 
wine, milk, and honey, flow without cessa- 
tion. And the earth shall be equal to all, 
not divided by walls or partitions, but shall 
bear much fruit spontaneously ; and all shall 
live in common, and their wealth shall be 
undivided ; neither poor nor rich shall be 
there, nor tyrant, nor servant, nor one great- 
er or less than another; no king, nor lead- 
er; all shall enjoy all things in common, 
and none shall say the night is come, nor 
to-morrow, or yesterday is past; and no 
care shall be for many days. There shall 
be no spring nor summer, no winter nor 
autumn ; nor marriage, nor death; nor buy- 
ing, nor selling ; nor setting nor rising of 
the sun, for there shall be a long day.”— 
This is a highly figurative description of 
heaven upon earth, in the usual hyperbolical 
style of prophecy,” quoth the “Crisis:” 
“but it is evident, when stripped in part of 
its mystical character, that it describes such 
another state of things as we propose to es- 
tablish by the adoption of the new system 
of society !” 

Now observe the wonderful process by 
which the new system has been already, in 
part, carried into effect. Among the various 
speculations upon which Mr. Maberly, un- 
luckily for himself, bestowed, some years 
ago, his time, together with a princely for- 
tune, was an immense edifice, which he 
erected near the top of Gray’s Inn. Road, 
intending the lower part thereof for a horse- 
bazaar, the upper for a mart, in which all 
things whatever, from a kitchen-range to a 
doll’s-eye, were to be exposed for sale. Ex- 
posed, indeed, many articles of utility and 
finery were upon neat stalls, peeping eager- 
ly behind which were numbers of the pret- 
tiest faces which that quarter of the metrop- 
olis could turn out; but, by some fatality, no 





purchasers appeared. Indeed, who that could 
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afford to buy even a tetotum was to guess 
that a bazaar existed in Gray’s Inn-road ? 
We have not, at present, the most remote 
idea how we ever chanced to hear of such 
athing. Of course, it was soon shut up. 
The time was now near at hand, when the 
true regenerator of mankind was to step 
forth upon a more public stage than the 
small institution in Burton-place enabled 
him to enjoy. Having converted the land- 
lord of the said Horse Bazaar to his princi- 
ples, he prevailed upon the man to give him 
the use of the empty premises for nothing. 
He then collected together numbers of poor 
mechanics from the neighbourhood of Clerk- 
enwell, formed them into a society pro bono 
publico, appointed himself their father, and 
set about knocking into their heads his mag- 
nificent principles in a series of grave lec- 
tures. Inthe course of his labours, he had 
the good fortune to receive the most valua- 
ble assistance from Miss Macauley, a lady 
some time out of her teens, and not unknown 
to fame as an actress, a teacher of enuncia- 
tion, a reader of plays and poems, ahead of a 
new religion, in which capacity she preaches, 
and as an author of pamphlets upon the cur- 
cency, the poor-laws, agricultural distress, 
the Factory Bill, and a variety of other sub- 
jects, equally poetical and enchanting. She 
has also a horse, or rather a mule, to which 
is appended a little omnibus. Within the 
omnibus sits alad. On the front, the back, 
and the sides of this machine are painted, in 
igantic letters, three mystic words—“ Miss 
acauley’s Repository.” “A repository of 
what?” we asked the lad,—for in our ig- 
norance we deemed it a public vehicle, 
and flattered ourselves with the hope that it 
would carry us for a penny from Finsbury, 
where it then stood, to the rural groves of 
Paddington. “Sir,” replied the urchin, smil- 
ing, “of Miss Macauley’s pamphlets,—will 
you buy one? you may have it fora penny.” 
When her store of literature shall have been 
disposed of, it is Miss Macauley’s intention 
to convert her ingenious shop into a Thes- 
o cart, and to act tragedies all along the 
ew-road. 

The mirror-like serenity with which this 
fair associate of Mr. Owen delivered herself 
of the new doctrines was marvellous. The 
Messiah, she declared, was a very good sort 
of a person in his way, considering the man- 
ner in which he was brought up; and was 
tolerably well informed too, remembering 
the dark age in which he lived; but he knew 
nothing, or next to nothing, of the evils of 
society, or of the real remedies which they 
required. These were matters wholly un- 
revealed to the world until the—Owen made 
his debit. She was proud to he one of his 
most zealous disciples, and was ready, as far 
as she was concerned, to carry all his princi- 
ples into practice. To her inventive genius 
the patriarch is indebted for the establish- 


ment of what are called social festivals, at 
which the mechanics, their wives, their song 
and daughters, together with a galaxy of 
beauties from the virtuous precincts of Shire- 
lane, assemble periodically, and sing, and 
dance, and take tea, and enter into those 
temporary engagements which are to form 
the principal felicity of the new system. 

So much for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the disciples—and thus far they go 
in common with the St. Simonians of France, 
who have recently despatched missionaries 
to this country, in order to assist in the pro- 
pagation of the doctrine. But the practical 
remedy for the real evil of society,—that is 
to say, for the poverty of the lower orders, 
—the secret hitherto unknown to all men 
save Robert Owen,—stands disclosed in the 
most admirable invention of modern times, 
the “Equitable Labour Exchange.” Through 
the instrumentality of this institution, the 
labour of the industrious is instantly con- 
verted into gold. Knowledge is power, 
Give the ignorant education, and they will 
therefore be the rulers of the country. La- 
bour is wealth. Let the poor labour, and 
they must in consequence become the pro- 
prietors of all the land and money in the 
empire. This is the logic of these grand 
reformers. But how are syllogisms to be 
transformed into loaves of bread and roast 
beef? Thatis the question. We shall see. 

There was an abundance of room to spare, 
as we have already mentioned, in the bazaar 
in Gray’s Inn Road. Thither the distressed 
shoemaker was invited by the patriarch to 
send such part of his stock as lay upon his 
hands. To the same receptacle the cabinet- 
maker was advised to commit his tables and 
chairs, the hatter his hats, the cooper his 
tubs, the nailer his nails, the tinman his pans, 
the musical instrument-maker his fiddles, 
and flutes, and tambourines, the toyman his 
dolls, the milliner her caps, the baker his 
bread, the butcher his meat, the market gar- 
dener his vegetables. Upon such of these 
articles as were transmitted to the bazaar, a 
certain valuation was fixed, according to the 
proportion of labour supposed to have been 
bestowed upon the production of them; and 
that labour was estimated, in every case, at 
sixpence per hour. Thus a table ora dog- 
collar, for instance, was valued at twenty 
hours; and to the owner thereof, a nicely 
printed slip of paper, resembling a country 
bank-note, was given, stating the number of 
hours at which his deposit was estimated. 
This note he had then an opportunity of pre- 
senting to one of the attendants behind the 
counter of the bazaar, and from that officer 
he was entitled to receive any other article 
then in store, which was valued at the same 
amount. Unfortunately, however, nobody 
could get exactly the thing he wanted. The 





nailer presented his note for some coals ; but 
there were none, as yet, in the bazaar. An 
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umbrella or a fife was very much at his ser- 
yice ; but he needed not the one, and had 
neither time nor disposition to play on the 
other. The weaver who had deposited a 
piece of cloth, the labour of a whole week, 

uired some bread. But the bakers were 
not yet disciples of the new system,—would 
he have any objection to atambourine ? The 
cabinet-maker, who had placed in the store a 
capital chest of drawers, looked forward 
with considerable glee to a series of legs of 
mutton. But when he was told that the 
butchers had not yet become Owenites, and 
that the market-gardeners continued incre- 
dulous;—when he looked around and dis- 
covered that he could only obtain in ex- 
change for his said chest, a flute or an old 
coat, or some dozens of list shoes, or half a 
ton of dog-collars, or a case of dried beetles, 
or a picture of a shipwreck, or coral neck- 
Jaces, or merry-andrews, or some piles of 
Miss Macauley’s pamphlets,—he naturally 
enough kicked up a row. Complaint be- 
came contagious among the disciples, riot 
the order of the day, and the Bazaar the 
scene of tumult which demanded the inter- 
position of the police. The plain sense of 
Clerkenwell revolted at the gross imposture 
of the new Messiah, the Bazaar was shut 
up once more, and the precious institution 
was transferred to the West End. Thus 
the rogue, who is detected in the city, puts 
on a new coat and renews his enterprizes 
in Portman-square. The “Crisis” is still 
the organ of the gang, assisted by “The 
Destructive,” “The Pioneer,” and several 
other periodical publications, which, though 
unstamped, comprize all the ordinary topics 
of newspapers, and are attaining a wide 
circulation amongst the industrious orders 
of our population, There is a rude energy 
in their style, added to a profligate dere- 
liction of morality in their principles, which 
renders them acceptable to all the discon- 
tented men in the country—a numerous as 
well as an active race of idle libertines, who, 
having neither character nor property to 
lose, are fervently looking forward to new 
revolutions, by which they hope, if they 
cannot ameliorate their condition, to reduce 
the happier orders of society to the level of 
their own wretchedness. 


ELEGY. 
By the Author of “ Corn-law Rhymes.” 


Tov art not dead, my son! my son! 
But God hath hence removed thee : 
Thou canst not die, my buried boy, 
While lives the sire who loved thee. 
How canst thou die, while weeps for thee 
The broken heart that bore thee, 
And e’en the thought that thou art not 
Can to her soul restore thee ? 


Elegy. 





Will grief forget thy willingness 
To run before thy duty ? 
The love of all, the good and true, 
That fill’d thine eyes with beauty ? 
Thy pitying grace, thy dear request, 
When others had offended, 
That made thee look as angels look, 
When great good deeds are ended ? 
The strength with which thy soul sustain’d 
Thy woes, and daily wasting ? 
Thy prayer to stay with us, when sure 
That from us thou wert hasting ? 
And that last smile, which seem’d to say, 
“ Why cannot ye restore me 7” 
Thy look’d farewell is in my heart, 
And brings thee still before me. 
What, though the change, the fearful change, 
From thought, which left thee never, 
To unremembering ice and clay, 
Proclaim thee gone for ever ? 
Thy half-closed lids, thy upturn’d eyes, 
Thy still and lifeless tresses ; 
Thy marble lip, which moves no more, 
Yet more than grief expresses ; 
The silence of thy coffin’d snow, 
By awed remembrance cherish’d ; 
These dwell with me, like gather’d flowers, 
That in their April perish’d. 
Thou art not gone, thou canst not go, 
My bud, my blasted blossom ! 
The pale rose of thy faded face 
Still withers in my bosom. 
Oh, Mystery of Mysteries, 
That took’st my poor boy from me ! 
What art thou, Death? all-dreaded Death ! 
If weakness can o’ercome thee ? 
We hear thee not! we see thee not, 
Even when thy arrows wound us ; 
But viewless, printless, echoless, 
Thy steps are ever round us. 
Though more than life a mystery 
Art thou, the undeceiver, 
Amid thy trembling worshippers 
Thou seest no true believer. 
No !—but for life, and more than life, 
No fearful search could find thee : 
Tremendous shadow! who is He 
That ever stands behind thee ? 
The power who bids the worm deny 
The beam that o’er her blazes, 
And veils from us the holier light 
On which the seraph gazes, 
Where burns the throne of Him, whose name 
The sunbeams here write faintly ; 
And where my child, a stranger stands, 
Amid the blest and saintly, 
And sobs aloud,—while in his eyes 
The tears, o’erflowing, gather,— 
“ They come not yet! until they come, 
Heav’n is not heav’n, my Father! 
Why come they not ? why comes not she 
From whom thy will removes me ? 
Oh, does she love me, love me still ? 
I know my mother loves me! 
Then, send her soon, and with her send 
The brethren of my bosom ! 
My sisters, too! Lord, let them all 
Bloom round the parted blossom ! 











400 Mrs. John Jones’s Pic-nic. 


The only pang I could not bear, 
Was leaving them behind me; 

I cannot bear it. Even in heaven 
The tears of parting blind me!” 


MRS. JOHN JONES’S PIC-NIC. 


I uixe a pic-nic. I don’t care what any- 
body says, but J like a pic-nic. It is the 
only remnant of pastoral life as it was prac- 
tised in the ancient Arcadia—it is the poetry 
of dinner-parties—it is Mr. Owen’s system 
of reciprocal supply set to music, if I may 
be allowed to speak so poetically. When- 
ever I hear of a pic-nic going forward, I 
always make a point of calling on some of 
the parties a day or two previously, in hope 
of being invited; and in most cases I am 
successful ; for I believe I may say without 
vanity—mind! I don’t wish to set up fora 
wit, or a genius, or a scholar, or a man of 
fashion—but I do say that I consider myself 
a very nice sort of a young man for a pic-nic 
party. 

Every man has his hobby, and a pic-nic is 
mine. I have pic-nicked all over England. 
There is scarcely a park, forest, ruined abbey, 
or heaven-kissing hill in the kingdom that I 
have not visited &la Boccaccio. Ihave been 
splashed by the fountains at Chatsworth ; I 
have taken tea al fresco in Windsor Park; 
I have launched off the cromlech at the sum- 
mit of Snowdon. But of all the pic-nics 
—and of all the pic-nics it has ever been my 
lot to participate in—nothing for originality 
of design and felicity of execution ever came 
up to that I had the honour to attend in June 
last, under the auspices of my excellent 
friend, Mrs. John Jones of Wood-street, 
Cheapside. 

T'll tell you all about it. But before I be- 
in, I must let you know that Mrs. John 
ones is a bit of a relation of mine, having 

been grafted into the family-tree through the 
medium of a certain great (ass of an) uncle 
of mine, who ran away with his servant- 
maid. Somehow or other I had gained in- 
telligence that Mrs. John Jones had “ issued 
circulars,” as they say in the city, for a pic- 
nic, which was to be conducted on a plan 
entirely novel and very striking. All that 
was known about it was that it was fixed for 
St. Paul’s day, (June the thirtieth,) but why 
for St. Paul’s day more than any other day, 
no one could guess. Her husband was not 
a Paul, and she had no son of that name: 
there was a John, a Thomas, a William, a 
James, a Robert, an Augrstus, and a Deci- 
mus—but no Paul. Perhaps it was her 
birth-day : what if it were ? it was no con- 
cern of mine; and without bothering my 
brains any more about the matter, I bent my 
steps to Wood-street forthwith, in order to 
give myself an opportunity of being invited 
to the féte. 





I knocked in the quickest manner possible. 
and stood close up against the door, lest the 
lady should get a peep through the parlour 
window, and be frightened by the gentility 
of my appearance into a “not at home.” 
The maid appeared in due time, and, as 
usual, wanted to swear an alibi,—but I knew 
too much of such matters to be bamboozled 
by a foolish kitchen-wench, and at le 
obtained « promise from her that she would 
go and see, “ though really she didn’t believe 
missis was anywhere about.” Meantime | 
insinuated myself into the snug little parlour 
on the left hand, (Mr. John Jones’s office ig 
on the right,) where I had often been before; 
and there I found pins and scissors, and balls 
of cotton, and little three-cornered bits of 
muslin, and a pair of spectacles laying on 
the floor, and a footstool turned topsy-turvy 
by its side—all sufficiently irdicative of a 
sudden retreat; and ata little distance from 
the table, in the direction of a side-door 
which stood half open, lay a pocket-handker- 
chief, thereby showing pretty clearly which 
way the lady had effected her escape. As 
I stood here, gathering up the spectacles, 
and setting the footstool on its legs again, I 
could plainly hear my friend, the servant- 
maid, giving a description of my person and 
appointments, with an exactness that would 
not have disgraced a modern novel. Modes- 
ty forbids me to repeat the terms of this de- 
scription ; but I hope I shall not be considered 
as indulging in unjustifiable egotism when I 
say that Mrs. John Jones recognized me in- 
stantly from her maiden’s sketches. 

“Dear Mr. Swanquill,” said she, entering 
by the side-door, and picking up her pocket- 
handkerchief, “I don’t care for you.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “ you flatter me.” 

“T know you’re used to seeing ladies in 
their dishabille,” shaking me by the hand, 
“and will excuse it—pray set down—though 
to ar truth I am a sad figure, to be sure.” 

“Madam,” said I, “you're very nice,”— 
what can one say on such an occasion?— 
“and you know I’m always of the poet’s 
opinion—when ‘unadorned, adorned the 
most.’ ” 

“Pho! pho! stuff and nonsense ! you know 
better. But come, I wanted to speak to you 
—you’re the very person I wanted to see. 
You like a pic-nic, I know, for I’ve heard 
you say so, and—but are you engaged for 
next Saturday ?” : 

“Next Saturday! let me see—what w 
next Saturday ?” and I pretended to cogitate 
upon it, though I knew well enough I had no 
engagement on Saturday—nor Sunday nor 
Monday neither—but it wouldn’t do to make 
oneself too cheap, and I at length replied that 
[had a little affair on Saturday, but it was 
of no consequence, and if I could be of any 
service to Mrs. John Jones in conducting @ 
party of the nature she mentioned, I should 
be most happy.” 
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“Oh! everything’s arranged, thank’ee” 
said she, “much obliged, and we want no- 
thing now but a fine day. Mr. Jones says 
the glass is getting up, and the almanack 
talks of fine weather, so we’ve every pros- 
pect. There will be twelve of us, six ladies 
and six gents.—for my plan will only admit 
ofa limited number, and all the arrangements 
have been made under my directions. No- 
body knows where we’re going—only myself 
—and I mean to keep everybody in the 
dark till the time of starting. We are all 
to meet here—at ten o’clock precizely—and 
then our destiny will be declared. Now 
you musn’t say you’ll come, and then send 
an excuse just at the last moment; because, 
if you do, we shall have a lady over and 
above, and that would put us all out.” 

“My dear madam 

“ And with regard to bringing your share, 
we don’t expect you young bachelors to 
find anything but.a few bottles of wine, and 
any little matters in the way of dessert that 
you may think proper.” 

“My dear madam——” 

“There’s one thing I think it right to 
mention—cigars won’t be allowed: not that 
I've any objections to the smell of tobacco, 
but they do spoil one’s dresses so.” 

“Why, ma’am——” 

“And I’ve determined to allow no servants 
but my own, for they only eat up all the 
victuals, and break the plates, and get quar- 
relling among themselves, and drinking all 
the wine,—so, if you fall in with my plans, 
only say so, and the thing’s settled; for you 
know I’m not a person of many words, and 
I must have my party made up to-day, come 
what will.” 

“Madam,” I replied at length, “your 
plan, as much as I can see of it, seems ex- 
cellent. I perfectly coincide with every- 
thing you have observed; and you may 
depend upon it, I will not desert you at the 
eleventh hour.” 

“Ten, Mr. Swanquill; ten is the hour— 
we sha’n’t wait a moment for anybody ; and 
if any one is so unhandsome as to stay 
behind and break our number, I’ll never for- 
give them as long as I live.” 

Preliminaries being thus satisfactorily 
settled, I took an early opportunity of 
making my bow; knowing, as I said, that 
Mrs. John Jones must have many little 
things to engage her attention preparatory 
tosuch an arduous undertaking as that of 
conducting a pic-nic party. 

Well, the thirtieth of June arrived ; and a 
finer morning I never beheld. It seemed 
made for a holiday; and people, as they 
went bustling along the bright streets, ap- 
peared all bent on pic-nic parties. As I 
walked through the various squares in my 
way to Wood-street, Cheapside, and saw 
the gossiping groups of nursemaids airing 
their tender charges in the midst of the 











shrubberies, I could not help regarding 
them as so many gipsy parties; and the 
poor fellows that I observed getting a snack 
at the street corners, showed to my view as 
so many gentlemen of pleasure indulging in 
a dé&jeuné champétre. Yes, said I, becoming 
poetical as my spirits rose in the beams of 
that brilliant sun, the mind is as a glass, and 
on the colour of that glass depends the ap- 
pearance of the world without—through 
this it looks all warm and bright; through 
that it becomes dark, cold, and dreary. 

I was now at the house of Mr. John Jones 
in Wood-street ; and as I passed the parlour 
window could plainly discern the high bows 
and enormous pokes of the ladies’ hats and 
bonnets. Being desirous of giving some 
idea of my importance by a handsome pre- 
liminary knock, (John Jones has no bell,) I 
began to thump away at the lion’s head 
with all my might; but, really, John Jones’s 
knocker is such a stiff, rusty brute, that I 
defy the cleverest footman in all London to 
get a rat-tat out of it, and the attempt was 
a most miserable failure. 

* Come, Mr. Swanquill,” cried my amiable 
friend, Mrs. John Jones, before the door was 
well opened, “ we began to think you late— 
it’s gave warning to ten by our clock, and 
we're exactly with St. Paul’s. But come, I 
must introduce you to your pardner for the 
day—your Diana, as I may say—for it’s 
part of my plan to have you arranged in 
couples. Miss Smith, Mr. Sylvanus Swan- 
quill—Mr. Sylvanus Swanquill, Miss Smith.” 

I bowed to my fair incognito, (for I can- 
not help viewing all the Miss Smiths in that 
light,) and began to make myself as{agreea- 
ble as circumstances would allow. 

“ And now,” continued Mrs. John Jones, 
“ now that we’re all gathered together, and 
time’s getting on, I shall take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you where I’ve settled for us 
to dine, and why I’ve chose this day of all 
others for the excursion. What think you, 
ladies and gentlemen, of Tue Bau or Sr. 
Paut’s ?” 

A burst of astonishment and delight rose 
from the assembly. “Capital! ”—* Excel- 
lent !”—*“ Delightful !"—* You don’t say 
so !”—“ Well, really !"—and such-like ex- 
clamations, were heard in all parts of the 
room; and Mrs. John Jones’s extraordinary 
genins was extolled in every figure of 
hyperbole that belle could conceive or beau 
could express. Was ever such a scheme? 
How could it have entered Mrs. John 
Jones’s head? They’d have it in the news- 
papers. It would be a tradition among the 
guides to the ball till the crack of doom. 
And then a question arose,—Should we be 
allowed to carry our plan into execution ? 

“Oh yes!” broke forth Mrs. John Jones, 
“T’ve a friend at court,” (a relation, I rather 
suspect, in one of the vergers,) “and we 
shall have it all to ourselves. I knew you’d 
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like it! Mr. Jones has been up to see that 
all’s right. No dust, no dirt, no damp; 
needn’t be afraid of your dresses; and 
James and Janet (her domestic exclusives) 
have been going backwards and forwards 
all the morning to take the eatables and 
drinkables. Come, get your hats, gentle- 
men, delays are dangerous; mind, no smok- 
ing; and now, who leads the way ?” 

By unanimous consent, Mrs. John Jones 
was appointed to precede; and accordingly, 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Brown of Kentish 
Town, an old friend of the family, and an 
inveterate punster, the lady steered forth. 
By special invitation, Miss Smith and I fol- 
lowed the leaders; and after us came Mr. 
John Jones, a very sober, say-nothing sort 
of fellow, Mrs. Jones’s “worser half,” as 
she herself called him, escorting Miss 
Joanna Johnson, a terrible politician, con- 
versant in Bank Charters and Indian Mono- 
polies. After these marched Mr. Jonathan 
Crane, a Surrey foxhunter, chaperoning 
Miss Amelia Tibbs, (or Fibbs, I forget 
which,) a young lady out of a neighbouring 
street; according to Mrs. John Jones’s 
account, an “extraordinary clever girl, but 
very reserved.” A most interesting person- 
age came next, Miss Winks, an elderly 
lady, who, in the good old days of lucky 
Bish, had won a ten thousand-pound prize 
in the lottery, and was now living on the 
proceeds in a snug, comfortable way some- 
where over the water. Being without rela- 
tives, this lady was an object of deep solici- 
tude to several worthy families, who invited 
her to all their parties, solely with a view to 
her amusement, and out of pity for her 
isolated situation in life. She was supported 
hy Mr. Brown, a gentleman very proud of 
lis figure, and, as you may suppose, with 
his-coat buttoned up to the chin, and his 
trousers made very tight to his legs. 
During the early part of the day we were 
much perplexed by our two Mr. Browns— 
the punning Mr. Brown and the figurative 
Mr. Brown constantly answering one for the 
other, or both provokingly remaining silent, 
in the belief of each that the question was 
put to his neighbour. This, however, was 
soon rectified by Mrs. John Jones, who, 
with her wonted sagacity, arranged that 
her Mr. Brown should be called Mister 
Brown, and the other Mr. William Brown. 
The last couple were Mr. Wilkins, com- 
monly called “Posey Wilkins,” from the 
circumstance of his always having a bouquet 
in his buttonhole, and Miss Marianne 
Moore, a poetical genius, celebrated for her 
contributions to various feminine magazines, 
and as being the unraveller of a very puz- 
zling pocket-book enigma, by which she 
obtained the prize of halfa dozen splendid- 
ly-bound copies of “ Gedge’s Ladies’ Annu- 
al Remembrancer.” Rumour, and Mrs. 
John Jones, also whispered that this young 





lady was the victim of an unrequited attach- 
ment to Mr. Posey Wilkins, her presen: 
partner. 

Well, away we went. Wood-street had 
never before witnessed “such a cavalcade,” 
as Mrs. John Jones turned round to observe, 
I said we should be taken for a wedding par- 
ty. Mr. Brown observed, “that people 
would think it wasa club walking.” How- 
ever, on we went, regardless of what people 
thought or said, and were soon lost in the 
vortex of Cheapside. As it was impossible 
now to communicate with our neighbours 
fore and aft, I took this opportunity to unra- 
vel the mystery at my elbow, and ascertain 
what Miss Smith it was that the Fates and 
Mrs. John Jones had thus particularly con- 
signed to my protection. There always re- 
quires considerable delicacy in obtaining 
from a young Jady in the city “the nature of 
our papa’s engagements ;” but, I flatter my- 
self, this delicacy is peculiarly enjoyed by 
—- and I had little difficulty in the task, 

iss Smith’s papa was a silk mercer in Fleet- 
street. Imight have guessed as much, in- 
deed, by the appearance of his daughter. 
She was all silk; silk hat, silk ribbons, silk 
shawl, silk frock, silk sash, silk gloves, silk 
stockings, silk shoes. We have been told 
that all mankind are but worms; if so, Miss 
Smith may at least be entitled to the dis- 
tinction of a silk-worm. Besides all this, 
Miss Smith was a genius—a_ universal ge- 
nius; the fine arts, the belles-lettres, the 
drama—she was conversant with them all; 
and if she knew little of po. she 
made up for her paucity of knowledge by 
an ostentatious display of all she had, and 
was not over-nice in advancing as her own 
opinions those of the immortal big-wigs of 
antiquity. Now I hate a blue stocking, and, 
above all, a blue-stocking of the name of 
Smith. Nav, I do own that the name of 
Smith alone is enough to put me into a state 
of very considerable nervousness, for, in my 
youth, I went to school to a man of that de- 
signation ; and, as great geniuses are always 
great blockheads in their early days, I re- 
ceived much unmerited castigation, and 
have had a dislike towards the Smith family 
ever since. Willingly would I have effect- 
ed a change—willingly would I have united 
myself to Miss Amelia Tibbs, alias Figs, 
(she couldn’t be so clever as Miss Smith,) or 
with Miss Winks, the holder of the lucky 
number. Fain would I have entered into a 
political union with Miss Joanna Johnson, or 
a poetical one with Miss Marianne Moore. 
Nay, I would have put up with the vulgarity 
and volubility of Mrs. John Jones herself, 
rather than have sacrificed myself (I can call 
it no less) to the abominable, all-accomplish- 
ed Miss Smith. Whatever were my feel- 
ings, however, I conducted myself towards 
my fair partner with such an appearance of 
good humour, that she was evidently “very 
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much taken with me,” as Mrs. John Jones 
kindly hinted, and did me the honour to con- 
tradict me in everything I advanced. I 
must excuse her, she said, for opposing my 
views so frequently, but really she loved an 
argument, and was like Doctor Johnson (!), 
for she confessed that she often talked for 
victory rather than mere matter of fact. 
But it was in the colligion of minds that 
the sparks of wit and fe scintillations of 
eloquence were produced; and then she 
brought inthe old simile of the flint and 
steel, which, since the percussion system 
had become so prevalent, I had hoped was 
altogether exploded. 

But to go on with my tale. We crossed 
into St. Paul’s Churchyard without one of 
us being run over, and entered the Cathe- 
dral through the north door. Mr. Figaro 
Brown proposed that we should stay to look 
over the monuments, and began to hold 
forth on the Apollo-like symmetry of one of 
Bacon’s figures ; but we resisted Mr. Brown’s 
invitation, as we did that of the guide to the 
crypts, Mr. Double-entendre Brown wittily 
observing, that “our excursion not being a 
botanical one, we had nothing to do with 
Cryptogamia.” Well, on we went—up and 
up—round and round. that interminable 
staircase, till we were fairly brought to a 
dead stand-still, and glad to take refuge in 
the Whispering Gallery. Mrs. John Jones, 
in particular, being “rather jolly,” as she 
herself acknowledged, exhibited symptoms of 
great distress, and observed, as well as she 
could for puffing and blowing, that it was 
“a terrible way (puff), and she thought (puff) 
that the Dean (puff) and Chapter (puff) 
ought to have (puff) a machine (puff, puff), 
such as they have (puff, puff, bel) at the 
Colosseum, in the Rageiey ark.” Mr. 
Brown acknowledged it would be a very 
good way of making the ascent, but thought 
the Dean and Chapter would not be very 
ready to give their assent to it. 

The Whispering Gallery then became 
the subject of discussion, and three of us 
young fellows were sent round to the other 
side to exhibit the phenomenon. Mr. Jona- 
than Crane wanted to know if it would be 
considered improper to give a view-halloo. 
We were decidedly of opinion that it would, 
and consequently confined ourselves to mere 
—“How do you do?” and “ What o’clock is 
it?” and “A fine day for a pic-nic party !” 
—only Mr. Brown, who made a pun or two 
upon the subject, and said that “this was a 
most extraordinary place, for it was custo- 
mary to use none but very low language, 
and whispering in company was always 
aloud.” “ Hear, hear !” cried the Parliamen- 
tary Joanna Johnson. “ Hark to him!” ex- 
claimed the Surry foxhunter, and the rest of 
the gentlemen and ladies laughed and titter- 
ed till the whole gallery was in a roar. 
Some one now proposed that we should 
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make a digression to see the clock, telling a 
marvellous tale about the weight of the 
pendulum and the length of the minute fin- 
ger; but this was soon overruled, Mr. Brown 
declaring, that if we went there we should 
certainly get into the newspapers, as, the last 
time he went to see the hands in that depart- 
ment, he spied a Times reporter taking minutes. 

“ Well, I do declare,” cried Mrs. John 
Jones, stil] panting and looking very red in 
the face, “I never was so tired in all my 
born days. I had no conception it was such 
a way up; my legs ache to my very heart. 
I’m sure I don’t know how I shall get back 
again, if going down’s as hard as coming up. 
I don’t seem to have any strength left, and 
my heart beats to that degree! But I see 

ou’re all anxious to be getting forward, and 
won’t bore you any longer with my com- 
plaints.” 

“Oh! dear Madam,” interrupted friend 
Brown, “ don’t mention it, pray! it’s a pleas- 
ure to hear ’em.” 

Miss Smith andI had, by this time, got 
into a warm discussion on the doctrine of 
sounds, Miss Smith contending that sound 
was an actual substance, existing, more or 
less, in all known bodies, and capable of 
elicitation by the forcible collision of those 
bodies ; not a mere effect of the displace- 
ment of air, acting upon a certain organ in 
the human machine, as I endeavoured to 
maintain. Aristotle, Euler, D’Alembert, 
Perrault, Newton, and a dozen others, were 
called in by the lady as auxiliaries: and-the 
end of it was that I hadn’t a word to say for 
myself. 

“T yield, dear Miss Smith,” cried I; 
“yours is the true philosophy, and I only 
wonder that I could have been so blind as 
not to perceive at once what you have now 
made so plain. Doubtless sound is an ac- 
tual substance.” 

“You think so? You are convinced ?” 

“ Most certainly, my dear Miss Smith.” 

“Then, let me tell you, you are as much 
in the dark as ever you were. The hypoth- 
esis, I acknowledge, is an ingenious one: it 
is one of my own: but though you may not 
perceive its fallaciousness, J can; and now, 
if you will take the other side of the argu- 
ment, I will prove to you,—nay, I will de- 
monstrate,—that sound neither does, nor 
ever can exist per se.” 

“My dear Miss Smith you are very kind: 
—but, really, this twirling round and round 
has made me so giddy,—I feel that my 
head is not so clear as it should be ;—and 
if you will excuse me till we get into the 
open air, I shall feel obliged.” 

“Well, I consent to the armistice; and, 
in the interim, summon all your arguments, 
and weigh each particular pro and con; for 
I shall take very strong ground, I assure 
you, and fight like an Amazon to support 
ay opinion.” 
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Not with me I promise you, thinks 1; and 
as soon as an opportunity offered, I took our 
directress aside. “ Dear Mrs. John Jones,” 
I began, “far be it from me to diswurb the 
arrangements of this harmonious company ; 
but if I am not speedily billeted on some 
other lady than that Miss Smith, I must be 
under the painful necessity of feigning sick- 
ness to retire altogether. The reasons, I 
assure you, are urgent, but I cannot now 
enter upon them. Hereafter I will do so. 
For the present I have only to ask the favour 
of your dissolving the firm of Smith and Co., 
or suffering me to plead giddiness in the 
head.” 

“Well, well! we'll see what can be 
done: we can’t afford to lose you; and I 
think I know a plan that will put all straight 
in a twinkling. But mum’s the word; so 
only you take no notice, and keep your eye 
on me.” 

Accordingly I watched Mrs. John Jones 
with the most intense anxiety, and it was 
not long before she put in practice her really 
ingenious scheme. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said she, 
“T liberate you all from your engagements, 
and every gentleman is at liberty to offer 
his arm to any lady he thinks proper.” 

Immediately, Mr. Jonathan Crane, whom 
I afterwards found was a staunch admirer 
of Miss Smith, (there certainly is no ac- 
counting for tastes,) made her an offer of 
his arm; and, without waiting to ascertain 
the result, I bolted up to Miss Amelia 
Tibbs, his late copartner, and politely ten- 
dered my services. The gods be praised, 
our stratagem succeeded! Jonathan Crane 
and I obtained a satisfactory exchange: the 
rest of the party politely remained as they 
were. For myself, I felt ina positive Ely- 
sium. I remembered, too, what Mrs. John 
Jones had said about the reserve of my 
fair companion. What a treat her modest 
conversation would be! “Very clever, but 
reserved ;’—those were Mrs. John Jones’s 
very words. And she was pretty, too,— 
pale, but pretty ; and with an aspect of such 
captivating mildness, that, at that moment, 
with the too, too animated countenance of 
Miss Smith in my recollection, I could have 
taken her down to the altar below, and vow- 
ed the vows of eternal fidelity. 

“Delightful day for our excursion, Miss 
Tibbs.” 

“ Delightful!” sweetly echoed the clever 
but reserved Miss Tibbs. 

“The ascent has been difficult.” 

“ Very.” 

“But I hope we’ve passed the worst.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Were you ever so far before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“This is my fizst appearance on these 
boards,” (endeavouring to be witty). 

“Indeed !” 





“T couldn’t help laughing at our friend 
Mrs. John Jones’s idea of a machine to wird 
us up.” 

Miss Tibbs made no reply; but on con- 
sideration, I found it required none, [t 
was more a remark than a query, and per- 
haps Miss Tibbs, so clever and so reserved 
as she was, might be delicate in passing a 
judgment on the opinion of our worthy 
patroness. 

“Mr, Brown,” I resumed, “is a very en- 
tertaining companion.” 

“ Very.” 

“ Some of his puns are exceedingly droll.” 

“ Exceedingly.” 

I paused to think what I should say next, 
“ Have you seen the last ‘ New Monthly ?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“The ‘Court Magazine ?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“T suppose you are above reading any- 
thing so trifling as periodical publications ?” 

“Oh no !” 

“ You draw, I believe ?” 

“ A little.” 

“Ah! you ladies always say so: if you 
handle the pencil of Praxiteles, your mod- 
a | will never allow you to acknowledge it.” 

iss Tibbs was again dumb; and now, 
for the first time, it came across my mind 
that I had fallen into the hands of one of 
those monsters of humanity,—a silent wo- 
man. I had often heard of them, but never 
met with one before. I was dismayed. My 
vivacity again forsook me, and I looked on 
all around with envy. There was Mr. 
Brown cracking his jokes with his Wood- 
street Dulcenia, both as happy as Arabia 
Felix. Posey Wilkins and Miss Marianne 
Moore, the poetess, were indulging in their 
flowers of speech; Mr. Jones and Miss Jo- 
anna Johnson were amicably discussing 
the vote by ballot; Mr. William Brown was 
holding forth to Miss Lottery Winks on the 
superiority of figure over face; and Mr. 
Jonathan Crane was disputing with Miss 
Smith (I never knew her worth till this mo- 
ment) on the superiority of the breed of 
Norway foxes. Alas! thought], man never 
is, and never is to be blest! I have jumped 
out of the frying-pan into the fire with a 
vengeance ; and I inly vowed never to 
“ make one ” at a metropolitan pic nic again 
as long as I lived. 

We had now arrived in the gallery at the 
foot of the lantern; and, assuming an exta- 
cy, let gothe arm of my dumb belle, and 
poured forth a volume of admiration. My 
companions seemed little struck with the 
view,—less with my eloquence,—but imme- 
diately proceeded to pick out their respec- 
tive houses, and show one another neigh- 
bour such-a-one’s sky-light. Miss Joanna 
Johnson had expected to find spy-glasses 
fixed all round, “the same as they have at 
the Colosseum ;” and took this opportunity 
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of observing that the affairs of the church 
had been sadly neglected, and called loudly 
for reform. Mr. Jonathan Crane said it 
wasa rare place for viewing a fox away, 
and wished the Surrey gentlemen would 
shake one some day in St. Paul’s Church- 
ard. Miss Marianne Moore observed that 
she felt her soul expand under the skyey 
influences, and seemed to have sighed an 


eternal adieu to terrestrial troubles, and to | gl 


have domiciliated herself among the starry 
homes, far, far above the smoke and stir of 
that dim spot which men cal] London. Miss 
Lucky Winks was pointing out Bish’s Lottery 
Office to her muscular chaperon, Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown; who, in his turn, was trying 
to catch a glimpse of his friend Achilles in 
Hyde Park. Miss Smith was disserting 
upon the rarefaction of the air; Mr. Jones 
and my clever but reserved Miss Tibbs 
were gazing about them in mute amaze- 
ment; while poor Posey Wilkins, who, in 
leaning over the parapet, had dropped his 
dearly-beloved nosegay, was making the 
best of his way down stairs again to attempt 
its recovery. 

At this moment a servant approached 
with a large covered basket, and I believe 
I may be allowed to say that a universal 
flash of joy appeared in the eyes of the 
whole party: for those only who have clam- 
bered to the top of St. Paul’s dome, and 
have been exposed to the skyey influences, 
as Miss Marianne Moore calls them, can 
conceive how hungry we all were. 

“Oh! that’s right,—that’s right!” ex- 
claimed our guardian angel, Mrs. John 
Jones. “I began to think you had been 
run away with ;” and Mrs. John Jones took 
the basket into her own hands; and what, 
gentle reader, do you think it contained ? 
Why, half-a-dozen telescopes, which the 
poor soul had hired for the occasion from an 
optician in Holborn! 

“There; what do you say to that! 
Would any of you have been so providen- 
tial? Come, help yourselves, and mind 
you don’t scrat the outsides, or else I shall 
be obliged to keep ’em; and I’m sure I 
don’t know what I should do with six spy- 
ing-glasses, for I never go to the Opera.” 

Of course we were all in extacies,—all 
but Mr. Jones, who was in the secret, and 
Miss Amelia Tibbs, who was so reserved: 
There were only two of us, however, who 
could “ find the focus,” and those two were 
Mr. Whims-and-Oddities Brown and the 
gentle reader’s very humble servant. Miss 
Smith, who had already begun a lecture on 
optics, and was holding forth about the 
aqueous humour and the schlorotic coat, had 
thrown hers aside, declaring that the opti- 
cian ought to be ashamed of himself for 
turning out such an instrument, which she 
was certain was deficient in one or two 
os -iomam lenses. At this moment a 





burst of laughter came upon our ears from 
the other side of the gallery, mingled with 
cries of “ Capital !”—* Excellent !”—“Well, 
that’s a good one, however!” We all has- 
tened to the spot. “ What's capital?”— 
“ What's excellent?”—and we found that 
it was Mr. Brown, who had been passing 
off as his own the old joke about hearing 
Camberwell clock tick by means of his spy- 


ass. 
After we had all satisfied our panoramic 
propensities, and tired our eyes and arms 
with “the wonders of the telescope,” Mrs. 
John Jones proposed that we should “ ascend 
up into the dining room.” Never was pro- 
position so cordially received, never was 
command so joyously obeyed. “Whoo! 
tahlio! hark forward!” chanted Mr. Jona- 
than Crane. “Come along, my hearties !” 
cried Mr. Brown. “ But won’t you wait for 
Mr. Wilkins?” inquired that prize of a wo- 
man, Miss Winks. “Oh! Wilkins—Wil- 
kins!” exclaimed Brown, “where is he? 
Oh! here he comes!” (poor Posey just then 
made his appearance, with his nosegay in 
his hand, puffing and blowing like a stuck 
grampus) “Come, Wilkins, my lad! we 
were just going without you—come along !” 

The stairs being now rather narrow, it 
was considered necessary that the gentle- 
men should precede the ladies ; though Mr. 
William Brown protested strongly against 
it, saying that nobody need be ashamed of a 
good ancle, and he thought such squeam- 
ishness was quite unbecoming the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. William Brown, how- 
ever, “took nothing by his motion,” and we 
made the ascent as proposed by the ladies. 
When we got to the top, we found Mrs. 
John Jones’s two servants, James and Janet, 
mounted guard over half a dozen huge bas- 
kets, the contents of which they proceeded 
to lay open under Mrs. John Jones’s imme- 
diate superintendence. 

“Come sit yourselves down—no_ cere- 
mony—sit yourselves down in a round ring, 
and don’t be afraid of your clothes, for it’s 
as clean asa penny. Here, Janet, give me 
them glasses—Jem, you reach round the 
plates—Mr. Brown, be so good to decanter 
those bottles of wine—they’re champagne, 
I believe—Mr. Swanquill sent *em—and 
Mr. Jones, my dear, have the kindness to 
reach me them nabkins. Janet, where’s 
the knives ?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am. James, where 
did you put the knives ?” 

“Nay, I’d nothing to do with ’em. I 
packed ’em up and Jaid ’em on the dresser, 
and left you and missis to put ’em in the 
basket.” 

“ Why, good heavenlies!” exclaimed my 
fifteenth cousin, (and the exclamation, we 
believe, is peculiar to that lady,) “we've 
left the knives on that unlucky dresser as 
sure as my name’s Jones !” 
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“ But where’s the forks?” interrogated 
her sagacious spouse. 

“The forks, you ass!—God forgive me 
for saying such a thing!—but really this 
unfortunate accident—why, where should 
they be but along with them stupid, provok- 
ing knives!” 

We attempted to console her—accidents 
would happen in the best regulated pic-nics 
—it was no great matter—it might have 
been worse—one of us might have tumbled 
neck and heels into Paternoster Row ;—and 
our efforts were not without success. The 
Osama now began to pull out their pen- 

nives: they could “make very good shift” 
with them, they said. But then, the ladies! 
they couldn’t make shift with pen-knives ; 
of we were reduced to the painful neces- 
sity of postponing the banquet a while. 
“Well, it’s no use crying for shed milk,” 
philosophically ejaculated my cousin Jones ; 
“so, Jem, do you run like a plate horse into 
Wood-street, and fatch these nasty knives. 
And mind and make haste, for I’m nearly 
perishing with hunger.” 

By this time we had squatted ourselves 
down in a round-robin within the ball, and 
agreed that all we had to do was to laugh 
at Fortune, and wait patiently for the arri- 
val of the Sheffield whittles; for, as Mr. 
Brown good-humouredly observed, “We 
can’t eat our dinners without whittles.” 

“There are many blanks to a prize in 
life’s lottery,” exclaimed Miss Ten-thou- 
sand-pound Winks. 

“It’s only a slight check,” observed the 
Surrey Nimrod; “and we shall hit off the 
scent again when the whip comes up with 
the tail hounds.” 

There was a pause of some seconds, and 
nobody seemed inclined to break the silence. 
The half hour preceding dinner is always 
tedious enough, under the most propitious 
circumstances ; but in the ball of St. Paul’s, 
with a company of hungry wretches like 
ourselves, to whom each word that was ut- 
tered seemed to bring an increase of appe- 
tite, the moments appeared to move with 
earap4 sluggishness. Mr. Brown atlength 

roke the charm with a conundrum—* Wh 
is this ball like a Good Friday bun?” Of 
course we all found it out readily enough, 
and waxed merry on the strength of it. 

“A good thought !” exclaimed Mrs. John 
Jones, “ have a sea biscuit: here,” (handing 
round the paper) “it will act as a whet.” 

“ A dry whet, I think,” said Brown, crush- 
ing his with his knuckles. 

“Tt seems to me,” observed Miss Mari- 
anne Moore, “as if we were in fairy land, 
with all these many-coloured clouds career- 
ing about us; or taking a voyage through 
the blue empyrean in the planet Mercury, 
the smallest of all the heavenly bodies.” 

“T beg your pardon Miss Moore,” inter- 
rupted my old coadjutor, Miss Smith, “ Mer- 





cury is not the smallest of all the heavenly 
bedies: there are the asteroids and the sat- 
ellites, all of ’em many millions of miles 
smaller than the planet Mercury. Galileo, 
Copernicus, Helvetius, and Tycho Brahe 
would laugh at you, Miss Moore, to hear you 
call Mercury the smallest of the heavenly 
bodies.” 

“Come, come, ladies,” said Brown, “since 
we’ve got among the spheres, suppose we 
have a little music—you know the old rule, 
‘no song, no supper.’ ” 

“But this a’n’t supper!” suggested the 
ingenious John Jones. 

“ A’n’t it, Mr. Jones, but it’s very likely 
to be, I think ; and a very good thing too— 
a ball and supper,eh? There’s one differ- 
ence, “tis true, instead of having hands 
across, we’re obliged to change the figure 
to legs across. But come, who sings first ?” 

The ladies, of course, had all got violent 
colds, or they would have sung with plea- 
sure; and after much fruitless solicitation, 
Brown himself volunteered one of Hood's 
parodies. It was received with uproarious 
applause ; and Jonathan Crane, to use his 
own words, “whipped into Brown” with 
Tom Moody. Mr. Posey Wilkins was 
“next turn,” and commenced a long ballad 
out of Robin Hood’s Garland, called, I think, 
“The King and the Tanner of Tamworth.” 
He had scarcely begun, however, when we 
were agreeably surprised by Janet making 
her appearance with the knives, which she 
had accidentally discovered rolled up in a 
napkin. She was motioned to put ’em down 
in silence ; and by other motions, the vari- 
ous viands were soon spread out before us. 
Gallantry dictated to serve the ladies—and 
accordingly, the choicest morsels were laid 
before them. Tantalus himself could not 
have resisted the temptation—and we help- 
ed ourselves. Poor Posey, meanwhile, with 
his eyes pathetically half shut, kept moving 
on with the burthen of his song, either un- 
conscious of our inattention, or in lofty dis- 
dain of our indecorum. 

“Come, damn it, Wilkins, my good fel- 
low,” at length exclaimed Brown, “ this is 
too bad: let the old miller go and drown 
himself in the Thames if he likes: there 
won't be so much as a pigeon’s wing left for 
you, if you don’t make haste ; and as for the 
sequel, we'll hear it after dinner, or as we 
go down stairs, or when you like.” Posey 
took the hint, and fell to. 

“Who’s coming now?” cried Mrs. John 
Jones, as she caught the sound of an ascend- 
ing footstep. It was poor James, our emis- 
sary to earth, with a face like the red lion of 
Branstone, a large brown paper parcel under 
his arm, and 


“almost dead for breath, with scarcely more 
Than would make up his message.” 


Poor James! what a tale he had to tell! 
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He had proceeded to Wood-street, and look- 
ed the house over, high and low, but couldn’t 
find the knives for the life of him. He was 
completely nonpushed—he didn’t know what 
to do—but, not daring to come back again 
knife-less, had at last determined to buy a 
dozen ; and there they were, a dozen of as 
good “sheer steel” blades and prongs as 
ever were crossed onapiatter. Poor James! 
it was impossible to help laughing at him, 
the more as Mrs. John Jones declared with 
some warmth that she shouldn’t pay for the 
knives; or, ifshe did, that the price should be 
deducted from his wages. After enjoying the 
poor man’s perplexity (shame on us!) for 
some time, we made the amende honorable 
be entering into a subscription, and makin 

James a present of them, “against he a 
Janet were married,” as Brown humorously 
observed on delivering them into his hands. 

Of our dinner I can say little but that we 
ate it all up. The dishes have entirely slip- 
ped down the throat of my memory: but, 
from my long experience of pic-nics, I have 
no hesitation in saying that there was a 
goodly store of pigeon pies, and no lack of 
ham sandwiches, This portion of the 
entertainment, indeed, has no charms for 
me, It is necessary, no doubt, but imperti- 
nent; like the winding up of a musical box, 
or prose notes toa beautiful poem. Talk- 
ing of musical boxes puts me in mind of an 
amusing trick played off by our facetious 
friend Brown, who took an opportunity of 
slipping one of those ingenious little instru- 
ments under the lid of a pigeon-pie, and in- 
sisted that it was that celebrated “dainty 
dish” containing “ four-and-twenty black- 
birds” formerly so great a favourite at the 
royal table, but that not being quite baked 
enough, the birds had set a singing before 
their time. 

“Well,” cried Brown, as soon as we had 
made an end of the substantials, “this is 
what I call high life—Miss Tibbs, allow me 
to send you a puff direct.” 

“] think the wind’s getting up,” observed 
Mrs. John Jones. 

“Then the scent won’t lie,” replied Mr. 
Jonathan Crane. 

“ Blow blow, thou wintry wind,” 
exclaimed Miss Marianne Moore, 
“Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude 
with a sly look at Posey Wilkins. 

“Pish!” cried lucky Miss Winks, who 
had no turn for poetry. 

“Bish, you mean,” said merry Mr. Brown, 
who was not to be baulked of his joke for 
the fear of an impertinence. 

“Well, it is cold,” remarked Miss Smith, 
the first time she had acquiesced in any pro- 
position during the day ; “ or rather, I should 
say, to speak more philosophically, I am sen- 
sible of a considerable diminution of caloric.” 


” 








Miss Amelia Tibbs said nothing, but she 
wrapped her shaw] round her shoulders, and 
gave a shiver of assent. 

“We must hark back,” continued Jona- 
than Crane. 

“We must, indeed, leave this dark terres- 
trial ball,” resumed Miss Marianne Moore. 

“ Celestial, rather,” suggested Miss Smith. 

“Tt’s ten thousand pities!” ejaculated Miss 
Winks. 

“Oh, my hat!” cried poor Posey, who had 
popped out his head to see which way the 
wind blew! “there it goes, slap against the 
doom, and right over into Ivy-lane. What 
shall I do?” 

“Tt’s a most unlucky wind,” said William 
Brown. 

“ Tt is, indeed,” said Mister Brown. 
an ill wind, that blows nobody good.” 

“T move an immediate adjournment,” 
cried Miss Joanna Johnson. 

“Well, I do declare,” said Mrs. John 
Jones, “there’s always a something. If ever 
I come out, there’s sure to be no luck of 


“T never had a bird or flower,” 


sighed Miss Marianne Moore illustratively. 

“There’s always something goes wrong,” 
continued the first speaker. “Either it 
rains, and spoils my bonnet; or thunders 
and lightens, and frightens me out of my 
wits; ora great dog gets loose, and tears 
my dress all to bits. But to-day I thought 
we should have been comfortable; and now 
here’s this confounded wind—that I should 
say such a thing! I declare I’ve no luck.” 

“It’s not everybody as has,” remarked 
Miss Winks. 

“Well, there’s this to be said”—Mrs. 
John Jones loquitur—“ we can go back to 
Wood-street, and amuse ourselves somehow 
or other till supper-time ; for I’m determined 
to make a day of it, wind or no wind.” 

Mrs, John Jones’s proposition was acceded 
to, nemine contradicente: the hospitalities of 
Wood-street were extolled to the skies ; and 
we had no doubt of spending the remainder 
of the day very agreeably on terra firma. 
Miss Marianne Moore said we could amuse 
ourselves with making bouts rimées, and 
finding out enigmas. Mr. Brown spoke in 
favour of conundrums, or “the plain Why 
and Because,” as he termed them. Mr. 
William Brown was strenuous for gymnas- 
tics, which he kindly offered to teach the 
ladies, if they would condescend, and so 
forth. Mr. Jones and Miss Amelia Tibbs 
were for a quiet rubber at whist. Miss 
Winks was for “trying her luck” at a round 
game. Miss Joanna Johnson cared for no- 
thing, so that they would give her the eve- 
ning papers. Miss Smith had no choice ; 
but she must say that she hated bouts rimées, 
and conundrums, and gymnastics, and whist, 
and round games, and trumpery newspapers. 
For my own part, I said nothing; for I had 


“It’s 
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made up my mind to plead a prior engage- 
ment the very moment we got into Wood- 


street. I have no talent for cards, and am a 
very tortoise at gymnastics, As for enig- 
mas, I never found one out in my life; and 
the last time I engaged at bouts rimées, 
cudgelled my brains for two hours and a 
half, and couldn’t get over chopsticks and 
mopsticks. 

There is little to add. We got down 
without one sprained ancle; and nothing 
was left behind except Mrs. John Jones’s 
vinegarette and Mr. Brown’s musical box. 
Of the evening party I can give no account, 
for I didn’t “stop tea;” and I know little of 
the present disposition of the dramatis per- 
sone, except what Mrs. John Jones has been 
kind enough to communicate. Miss Smith, 
it seems, has refused (how like her!) her 
old swain, Jonathan Crane, in consequence, 
says report, of his having given it out, at a 
hunting meeting in Surrey, that his only 
object in marrying was to be enabled to 
keep an additional hunter. Mr. Brown still 
goes punning on through life, and making 
cons. where other men find cares. Posey 
Wilkins is yet to be seen with his accustom- 
ed nosegay—but no wife. Miss Joanna 
Johnson retains her attachment to politics, 
and is a more determined Whig than ever; 
and Miss Winks still dreams of blue-coat 
boys and lucky numbers. Miss Marianne 
Moore, I believe, I once met in the Strand; 
but she had been smuggling a contribution 
into one of the newspaper letter-boxes, and 
ee not to see me. Miss Amelia 

ibbs, too, I think I have since met in the 
Park ; but she didn’t speak. Jamesand Janet 
are the only two persons of that memorable 
party who have become man and wife,—the 
lady having consented to marry her fellow- 
servant (though there was somebody else 
she liked better) rather than give up her 
share in the knives and forks. May they be 


happy ! 


FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By R. Montcomery Martin. 


PART SECOND. 
Tar Matt-Tax, anp Errects THEREOF. 


Ir is presumed to be necessary for the 
Finance Minister of Great Britain to raise 
annually, from twenty-five million mouths, 
fifty million pounds sterling. Three differ- 
ent modes present themselves for the pur- 
pose of levying the sum of money required: 

First,—a graduated tax on property. 

Second,—A tax on the luxuries of life. 

Third,—A tax on the necessaries of the 
bulk of the people. 

No person would be insane enough to at- 
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tempt raising fifty million a-year on the 
property of the country: the attempt, even 
could only be made through revolution ; and, 
if partially successful, it would lead to an 
entire confiscation of property. As an ex. 
clusive source of finance, the first, or ercly- 
sive taxation on property, is impracticable, 
Not less so, however, is the second; for an 
endeavour to raise fifty million a year on 
the luxuries of life is too absurd to be de- 
bated on for a moment in a commercial 
country, independent of the unseen fact 
that an exclusive taxation of luxuries would 
be merely an indirect tax on property, with 
the attendant disadvantages of inequality; 
for the miser would escape “scot free,” 
while the generous and hospitable parent 
would be amerced in proportion to the ex- 
tent in which he exercised the noblest qual- 
ities. Either, therefore, of the foregoing 
plans (the first being a direct, and the sec- 
ond an indirect tax on property) of finance, 
as a sole resource for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, need not consideration. 

We now come to the third exclusive source, 
viz.—a tax on the necessaries of the bulk of 
the people. It is evident that, from twenty- 
five million mouths, possessed of the com- 
forts of life appertaining to a tolerable de- 
gree of civilization, fifty million pounds, or 
ninepence-farthing a-week, might more read- 
ily be raised than on either of the two fore- 
going plans. But, independent of the un- 
justness of endeavouring to make the noble 
and the peasant pay alike, it may be sur- 
mised that such a tax would prove, in the 
long run, grievously oppressive to the in- 
dustry of the country. Now, although 
each system, taken separately, would be 
unjust, it is evident that a combination of 
them, judiciously managed, might be made 
advantageous to the prosperity of the coun- 
try, the stability of the governing, and the 
tranquillity of the governed. 

That some approximation should be made 
to the rational doctrine laid down by Lord 
Althorp (that a man should be taxed accord- 
ing to the amount of his property for the 
protection afforded him by Government) is 
now pretty generally admitted. This, how- 
ever, could not be accomplished by a mere 
tax on luxuries; for the man with a million 
of money might, and does often, consume 
less luxuries than the man with little more 
than a bare competency. Hence the ne- 
cessity of taxing wealth to a moderate ex- 
tent, either by a per centage, by stamps on 
transfers, by legacy and probate duties, by 
settlements, or by a licensing tax, if it could 
be equally assessed. 

Lucuries of every description are also 
fair objects of revenue, and subject to the 
highest rate of assessment which can be 
levied consistent with the interests of com- 
merce, the prevention of smuggling, and 
the advantage of the Exchequer. 
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Necessaries of life must also pay a pro- 
portion of the taxes to the Exchequer, be- 
cause every labouring man, every artizan, 
whose sole capital is his skill and industry, 
must contribute something for the preserva- 
tion of internal peace, and for defence from 
foreign aggression, for it is on these contin- 

ents he is enabled to exercise profitably 
is labour and ingenuity. 

This detail will make it apparent, that if 
the rich man is to be compelled, in a social 
community, to contribute to the state for the 
preservation of his property, so also is the 

r man for the tranquillity necessary to 
the beneficial prosecution of his labour: the 
difficulty lies in proportioning the distribu- 
tion between the different classes of society. 
At the present moment the lowest, or hand- 
to-mouth class, bear, in proportion to their 
means, the largest share of taxation; and 
the internal and maritime community of the 
country is grievously shackled by the duties 
now imposed on articles of home or colonial 
produce, (such as malt or sugar,) that enter 
largely into the diet and use of the mass of 
the people. This fact is thus exemplified :— 


Malt and hops £.5,000,000 
Sugar and sweets 5,000,000 
Gin and whiskey 5,300,000 
Tea 3,300,000 

£.18,600,000 
Tobacco £.3,100,000 
Rum and brandy 3,500,000 
Soap, glass, and paper 2,300,000 
Coffee and corn 1,250,000 

£.10,150,000 


Thus, on a few items of the taxes on con- 
sumption, nearly 29,000,000/, are levied on 
the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
result of this policy will be apparent on ex- 
amining the influence of taxation over those 
articles which are in general use. We will 
first consider briefly the,— 


Taxes wHicu Destroy THE MorALs OF THE 
Prorpie, or Lessen THEIR HEALTH. 

Malt.—National character is mainly form- 
ed by the influence of climate, food, and 
drink ; the latter exercising a most impor- 
tant part in the formation of the coporeal 
frame, and through that on the mental and 
moral qualities. That this is not a mere vis- 
ionary doctrine will be seen by contrasting 
the characters of the English with the Irish, 
the Germans with the French, and the 
Dutch with the Portuguese. Among the 
English, Germans, and Dutch we find the 
most extensive consumers of malt liquors ; 
and among the Irish, French, and Portu- 
guese the consumers of ardent spirits, or 
thin, acid wines ; the one proverbial for pa- 
tience in labour, perseverance in purpose, 
and unwearied generosity of character, 
with ‘hale constitutions, sturdy dispositions, 








and a phlegmatic temperament (these char- 
acteristics were strongly marked of yore 
in the brave English yeoman); the other 
quick in resolve and hasty in execution, but 
without sufficient endurance ; sharp consti- 
tutions, volatile dispositions, and a sanguine 
temperament. That these peculiarities are 
asap by the beverage used as well as by 
ood and climate, will be shown on another 
occasion; suffice it here to say, that good 
malt liquor, taken in moderation, is one of 
the most wholesome drinks which a nation 
can be addicted to, the saccharine prin- 
ciple of the barley, combined with the bitter 
quality of the hops, rendering it nutritious 
and tonic in the highest degree ; it is there- 
fore to be Jamented that its consumption 
should ever have been checked by the fiscal 
exactions of the state. 

From tie earliest ages malt liquors have 
been the favourite beverage of Britons ; one 
hundred and fifty years ago, the tax-gather- 
er stepped in to arrest the consumption of 
one of the most valuable products of our 
own soil, and his baneful influence has ever 
since continued ; indeed, during more than 
an entire century, notwithstanding the aug- 
mented population of England, the con- 
sumption of malt was not only stationary. 
but actually retrograding. The tax on malt 
was first imposed in England by the 7th 
Money Act, William ITI., Parliament 1, Ses- 
sion 2, at the rate of 6d. per bushel, or 4s. 
per quarter; the duty stole on from time to 
time, until, in 1787, it reached to 10s. 6d. 
per quarter; in 1791 to 12s. 6d.; in 1802 to 
18s. 8d.; and in 1804 to 38s. 8d.; at which 
monstrous rate it continued until 1817.— 
The consequences are thus seen at intervals 
of a century. 


Malt consumed in England and Wales at two 


Periods. 
Qrs. 
Annual consumption average of ten , 
years, ending 1723, 3,542,000 
Annual consumption average of ten 
years, ending 1823, 3,182,776 
Decreased consumption 359,224 


Pop. Ist. period, 5,500,000—Malt per head 41 
Do. 2d. do. 12,000,000— do. 16 


Decrease per head 25 


The decrease thus exhibited is very re- 
markable, and the consequences to the agri- 
culture of the country most disastrous ; but 
let us look at another and more recent peri- 
od. The following is the official return of 
the quantity of malt consumed in England 
at two periods of eighteen years each :— 


Bushels. 


From 1784 to 1801, 459,640,568 
do. 1814 to 1831, 392,980,839 
Decrease, 66,659,729 
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Tax per bushel. 
From 1784 to 1801, 1s. Od. to Is. 2d. 
do. 1814 to 1831, 2s. 7d. to 4s. 4d. 
Increase, 1s. 7d. to 3s. 2d. 


One more illustration will suffice to prove 
whether the assertion of Sir Henry Parnell 
is correct, namely, that “the duty of 20s. 
per quarter (it is 20s. 8d.) on malt is not one 
that can be justly objected to as too high.” 


Malt consumed in England. 


Bushels. Tax. 


1796 28,142,008 
7 ( 
1798 pepo 94 1s. 53d. per bushel. 
’ ? 
1799 31,751,645 
117,780,526 
Bushels. Tax. 
1828 25,099,336 
4 > 
ae 33428078 2s. 7d. per bushel. 
1831 26,900,903 
105,946,127 


Thus, on the four last years, there was a 
decrease of nearly twelve million bushels as 
compared with four years of the last century! 

Scotland exhibits equally disastrous re- 
sults of the effects of taxation—one return 
will suffice :— 


Scotch Consumption of Malt. 
Bushels. Tax. 
1802 2,014,526 Os. 7d. 
1821 1,182,208 3s. 6d. 


Dec. cons. 832,381 Inc. tax,2s. 11d. 


Subsequent years afford similar results. 
Ireland is even worse than Scotland. In 
1792 the tax per barre] on malt in Ireland 
was 2s. 6d.; raised in 1795 to 3s. 3d.—in 
1796 to 5s. 3d.—in 1799 to 6s.—in 1801 to 
6s. 6d., by which time the consumption of 
malt had decreased from 1,284,378 barrels 
to 173,900 barrels! What a striking in- 
stance of the effects of taxation?—In 1831, 
the consumption of malt in Ireland was less 
than that of 1792 to the extent of 3,129,370 
bushels! But it is not merely the amount 
of taxation levied that affects the price and 
consumption ; the vexatious manner in which 
the duty has been levied has doubled (and 
trebled sometimes) the price to the buyer. 
The excise regulations compel the barley to 
be spread on the floor in a certain manner— 
to be wetted in a cistern, and ina certain 
quantity—then to be taken out of the cis- 
tern at a certain time,—all which restric- 
tions, owing to the various sorts of barley, 
are very frequently fatal to the quality of 
the article produced: thus, though a quarter 
of harley might be converted without cost 
into a quarter of malt, owing to the swelling 
process, yet its natural price of 20s. or 25s. 


is thus raised to 40s., and then 20s. 84d. tax 
is levied. Nor are these the only evils; the 
tax falls on different places unequally, the 
quantity of malt consumed in the United 
Kingdom in 1831 being— 
Bushels. 

England 26,900,903—Net duty, £.3,474,699 
Scotland 4,101,946 i 505,651 
Ireland 1,959,606 . 251,646 

Total 32,963,455 £.4,331,996 

England is therefore taxed out of all pro- 
portion to the other parts of the kingdom; 
but the inequality does not rest here, for the 
poorest counties in England, that is, those 
having the worst or most sandy soil, have to 
bear the greater part of the burden, barley 
being principally grown on those sandy soils 
which require considerable outlay, and fre- 
quently previous turnip cultivation, to render 
them at all productive. Hence, the tax on 
inalt, so far as it checks the consumption of 
barley, throws those soils out of cultivation 
which employ the most labour, require the 
most skill, and which have been reclaimed, 
as it were, at the greatest expense to the 
owner. 

Now, allowing the consumption of malt in 
the United Kingdom to be 33,000,000 bush- 
els, and giving 10 bushels to every hogs- 
head of beer, the quantity of beer which 
each individual would have would be little 
more than one pint per week! Were the 
tax taken off malt, we might safely calculate 
on the consumption rising to seven pints a- 
week, which, consuming 231,000,000 bushels 
of malt annually, would set afloat, in one in- 
gredient of the beer alone, a capital of 39,- 
600,0002. annually, at the rate of 4s. a bushel 
for the extra amount of malt consumed, in- 
dependent of its effects on the health of the 
people in weaning them from the use of ar- 
dent spirits, contracted in consequence of 
their beer being so bad and so dear. In- 
deed, it is no exaggeration (as it could be 
proved by the writer in detail) to say, that 
the total abolition of the tax on malt would 
give circulation to a capital of full fifty mil- 
lion sterling per annum! But the moral ef- 
fects resulting from the repeal now advocat- 
ed would be incalculably far greater than 
the pecuniary. What has raised England, 
—a small island in the Atlantic,—to the lof- 
ty station she holds among the kingdoms of 
the earth? Has it not been the industry, 
skill, and moral integrity of her sons? of her 
people at large ?—a people who are now 
sinking into an abyss of misery and vice, 
which hopeless, abject poverty inevitably 
engenders? The farmer’s labourer no long- 
er sits at the frugal but cheerful board in his 
master’s cottage : if unmarried, he hies, with 
his diminishing pittance of pay, to the vil- 
lage gin-shop, and being without advantage 








in possessing a good character, and without 
a friend in a superior condition of life, sta- 
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tion, or age, he is driven, as it were, by ne- 
cessity into the company of the idle and 
profligate of the hamlet; and in one night 
of beastly intoxication, the hard-wrought 
earnings of the week have vanished. It was 
not thus so when the farmer made his own 
malt, brewed his own ale, and housed his 

icultural servants, who looked to him as 
a friend, and gloried in the boast of having 
lived as man and boy under the same roof 
for half a century. 

It is not, however, a mere agricultural 
question, it is one which affects the condi- 
tion of the whole of the labouring poor of 
the United Kingdom, the taxation on malt 
liquor* having contributed more than any 
other measure to demoralize and beget a 
desire for gin,t which, it is lamentable to 
think, will scarcely be eradicated from the 
existing generation: some taxes (as will be 
subsequently shown) press on the industry, 
others on the comforts, others on the luxu- 
ries of the mass of the people, but the tax 
on malt liquors has struck a deadly blow at 
temperance and social order-—the muin 
springs of society and the only real strength 
(under the guidance of Divine Providence) 
of a nation. 

England may go on extending her cotton 
and woollen manufactures over the face of 
the habitable globe, while her famishing in- 
fants are doomed to suffer the horrors of a 
slavery which no civilized or uncivilized 
country ever before witnessed ;—her lands 
may be covered with rail-roads and machine- 
ry, and her warehouses overflowing with 
merchandise,—towers, and temples, and pal- 





*The manner in which the price of malt has 
been enhanced, as taxation rose, is thus evinced 
in the Greenwich Hospital returns, which show 
the price paid for malt per Winchester quarter 
(including the duty) thus :— 

Years. Years. Years. Years. 

1730 20-0 1780 31-1 1810 84-5 1826 65-1 
1750 24-6 1790 35-6 1815 69-7 1827 64-10 
1760 24-9 1800 84-0 1820 68-8 1828 61-7 
1770 28-3 1805 85-7 1825 62-0 1833 60-0 

The number of maltsters has also considerably 
decreased since 1792. 


+The quantity of home made spirits consumed 
in the United Kingdom (independent of illicit dis- 
tillation) is—for England, 8,000,000 gallons ; Ire- 
land, 9,000,000, and Scotland, 6,000,000, pays. 
total, 23,000,000 gallons. ‘The money laid out by 
the people in gin and whisky alone, during the last 
twenty years, is computed at 400,000,0001.! Four- 
fifths of all the crime committed in the country is 
under the influence of liquor. During the past 
year, 32,636 persons were taken into custody for 
drunkenness alone, by the Metropolitan Police, 
not including assaults, or more serious offences, 
and excluding the suburbs. 5,000,0001. of the 
poor rates is owing to gin-drinking. Of 140 in- 
mates of a London workhouse, 105 were brought 
directly thither by dram drinking, and the remain- 
der traced their misfortunes to the same; and of 
495 lunatic patients, 257 lost their reason by 
drunkenness. What sea of wickedness is the na- 
tion now plunged into ! 





aces may adorn her cities, and a glittering 
splendour surround the throne,—but if, in 
the midst of all these indications of national 
wealth, her people are becoming every day 
more and more unsettled, more impoverish- 
ed, more dissolute, then, indeed, her very 
symbols of prosperity are but the gildings 
which adorn the sepulchre to conceal the 
rotteness which is within. 


[The House and Window Taxes in our next.] 
== 


EVE. 
BY THE LATE HENRY NEELE. 


Written on seeing Mr. Baily’s Statue of Eve at 
the Fountain. 


[The following poem was written by the unfor- 
tunate Henry Neele, just before the melancholy 
termination of his life : it is worthy of the pen of 
that highly-gifted writer, and its publication will 
add a fresh wreath to his poetic fame. Those who 
have seen—and who has not 1—the exquisite piece 
of art which called forth this effusion of the ill- 
fated poet, will immediately recognize its graphic 
power of description, and the fine-toned feeling 
which breathes through every line. We scarcely 
know which to admire most, the description of 
the poet or the production of the sculptor. They 
both command our admiration, as both are emana- 
tions of a kindred spirit of genius, and that of the 
highest order.] 


Nay, ’tis no sculptured art,—’tis she—’tis she ! 
The fatal fair, whose bright betraying smile 
Robb’d man of Paradise, but taught him love ! 
Oh, more than seraph-beauty !—Even man 
Is but “ a little lower than the angels ; ” 
While woman—lovely woman—all divine, 
Transcends their glittering hierarchy. This 
Well knew the subtle tempter, who, albeit 
Himself the semblance of. a child of light 
Could wear, yet chose a brighter minister 

To lure to the fond ruin. Ah! on such 

A face as this our primal sire might well 

Gaze away Eden! Who that hung on lips 
Like those, and listened to the utterings 
Which made them eloquent, would still desire 
The presence of angelic visitants, 

Or sigh for cherub warblings ? Who that felt 
That soft heart beat to his, while o’er that neck, 
Lock’d in Love’s fond embrace, his fingers twined, 
Like ringdoves nestling round the tree of life, 
Would deem she lured to death ? 


Yet, yet she smiles ! 
Yet o’er her own sweet image hangs enamour’d ; 
While, stil] and steadfastly as she, we gaze, 
And share her rapturous wonder, deeming her 
Scarcely less vital than ourselves, and breathless 
Only from admiration !——Beautiful ! 
“ The statue which enchants the world ” no more 
Boasts undivided homage; Britain claims 
The laurel for her son, whose genius bids 
Its sweet creation start to life and light, 
Lovely as Pallas, when the brain of Jove 
Teemed with divine imaginings, 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT 
CENTURY. 


No. IV. 


Mosicrans, both teachers and performers, 
are now a better-educated class than former- 
ly, and, where they are not eminent for ac- 
complishments, are, at least, persons of some 
reading. 

Thus they have become emulous of sus- 
taining the character and estimation of their 
art; and amongst the distinctions they claim 
for it, is, that music is an universal language.* 
True; but with this grain of allowance,— 
that scarcely any language is so liable to 
various interpretation; for the force, and 
even the direct and indirect meaning of that 
interpretation depends upon the talent and 
the progression of the performer. We make 
this remark at the outset of our review of 
the impulse of foreign example upon English 
taste and practice, because it may shrewdly 
be suspected that, with the exception of 
those compositions to which we have en- 
deavoured, in former essays, to establish 
the exclusive right of our countrymen, every 
other species, little by little, though, it must 
be admitted, very gradually, has been chang- 
ed and wrought into a comparatively new 
form in execution. The powers of instru- 
mentalists and singers have been so greatly 
enlarged, that the very same notation re- 
ceives a totally different expression from the 
vigour, the velocity, and the facility of per- 
formance in the present age. This result 
has, indeed, been perceived by close and 
acute observers during the transition, but 
not perhaps universally, or even generally. 
Yet so it is; and we steadfastly believe 
that the finest song, if it could be now sung 
by Farinelli himself, in the manner he gave 
it when at his highest reputation,—we stead- 
fastly believe that, although it might touch 
the reflecting and sensitive part of his audi- 
ence, it would, nevertheless, be voted a 
dull and inferior matter by the public at 
large. The metamorphosis which has taken 
place is little, if at all, short of the institution 
of a new species of musical praseology—the 
multiplication of notes, as well 1s the ex- 
tremity of contrast. But the copiousness of 
the style of music, so to speak, is the capital 
mutation. Of this, English music, rightly 
so called, is not susceptible. Our improve- 
ment, (if improvement it may be termed,) 
together with our progression, is altogether 





* “Unis par de si doux liens, les musiciens de 
toutes les nations ne forment qu’une seule famille 
qui a les mémes goats, parle le méme langage, et 
suit le méme objet ; leurs ouvrages sont exaltés ou 
critiqués par des juges aussi justes que compétens ; 
une noble émulation les anime, les lumiéres se com- 
muniquent d’un bout de |’Europe 4 l'autre ; et 


owing to what we have learned and imitated 
from foreign nations. If such adoptions 
betray a want of invention, they at least 
manifest a laudible spirit of inquiry, and a 
liberality which excepts not against the origin 
of good, come from wheresoever it may. 
he period when our inquiry must com- 
mence was marked by one striking and im- 
portant change,—the discontinuance of the 
Musici,—the school of singing from whence 
had been derived the purest expression and 
the strictest taste. The practice which de- 
voted them to science had been felt to be 
inhuman, and was proscribed ; accordingly 
that melting, but effeminate, tenderness and 
pathos, which were the characteristics of the 
old opera, were now to be superseded for 
evermore. With this race much of the del- 
icacy and intense feeling of music departed ; 
but strength, variety, and a manilier senti- 
ment succeeded. It is curious, however, to 
listen to the admirers of this class of singers, 
who, together with those they admired, are 
now nearly all extinct. All of the past ege 
whom we have ever heard speak of Pacchie- 
rotti, for instance, dwelt with euthusiasm on 
his praises, and on the effects he produced, 
Clementi, not long before his death, acknowl- 
edged to the writer of this article his obliga- 
tions to this celebrated Musico in the fondest 
terms. He owed, he said, his expression, 
both in playing and composing, to having re- 
garded attentively the expression of singers, 
and particularly to Pacchierotti, whose ex- 
quisite expressive power always brought him 
to tears. The veteran amateur and critic, 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe, in many detached 
passages of his very unaffected and amusing 
little book, shows that he regrets the loss of 
this species of voice, and still more of the 
devotedness of the Musici to their art, for he 
speaks of the change as an “acknowledged 
decline of singing in general ;” ard says, 
directly after, “that another cause has cer- 
tainly contributed to it, and that is the dif- 
ference of the voices of the male performers.” 
That the art has suffered in some particulars 
there can be no question, but it has, as un- 
doubtedly, gained in others. Tlie limits 
which the contracted voices of the artificial 
soprani set to composers have been broken 
down,—a masculine energy in execution, 
ornament, and declamation, has replaced 
their feeble, though pathetic and polished 
style. Ifnot dissolved, we are raised as well 
as moved, and altogether by loftier emotions, 
since we have had Tramezzani, Braham, 
Garcia, and Donzelli, for the heroes of the 
Italian stage. Each, however, had _ their 
beauties; but humanity will applaud the 
banishment of the barbarous custom, and 
every heart will respond. 
Marchesi and Rubinelli had passed away, 
—a very wretched successor in the person 





quelque part qu’ils se rencontrent, ils sont dans leur 
patrie.”—De l’ Opéraen France, tom. i., chap. 6. 


of Roselli had sunk unnoticed, and the fame 
of the Italian opera had been supported by 
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Mara, when, towards the close of the last 
century, Banti arrived. It has happened 
almost invariably that the prima donna has 
cast the men into shadow, and thus the at- 
tainments of one performer have frequently 
been the substitute for an opera supported in 
all its parts by a tolerable quantity of talent. 
Such was eminently the case when Banti 
appeared in England. Atso low an ebb was 
the King’s Theatre, that, in “Semiramide,” 
Roselli, and Rovedino, a coarse base raised 
into a tenor, were her only support. Our 
object, however, is not to give a history of 
the opera, but to mark the progress of art in 
this country as connected with foreign pro- 
fessors. Banti was highly gifted by nature, 
indifferently trained in science. She had 
the ninety-nine parts of the hundred,—a 
magnificent voice, rich, powerful, and ex- 
tensive. She had also that intuitive feeling 
that enters with an energy, which commands 
the sympathy of others, into every minute 
characteristic and capability of the music 
she sung. The extended: range of modern 
art almost demands of a singer, especiall 
during her struggle for eminence, a knowl- 
edge of the more mechanical branches. To 
these Banti, whe retained the coarseness of 
her early indigence, (she was a street sin- 
ger) could never be brought to submit. The 
attempts made to teach her even the rudi- 
ments of music failed ; she could not be sub- 
jected to the labour. Her powers of per- 
ception and imitation she felt were equal to 
sustain her flight, and to them she trusted. 
But though Banti was admired and followed, 
she did not enlarge the sphere of her art,— 
she maintained, “without co-rival, all her 
dignities,” but she did not add to them. 

Up to this time, indeed, there had been 
few, if any, extravagancies* introduced. 
Composers have been satisfied with com- 
paratively plain notation, and rather sought 
to adapt sound to sense than to enlarge the 
phraseology of music. A more striking 
proof, perhaps, of this adherence to the 
maxims of former schools can hardly be 
cited, than the fact that Grassini, the fe- 
male who followed Banti, and whose voice 
was a noble contr’ alto, obtained more fame 
by singing the exceedingly simple and plain 





*From the time of Pope Gregory the Great, 
each successive age has complained of innova- 
tions destructive of the purity of expression. It 
would, however, be exceedingly difficult for the 
most cultivated and best taste to decide, after a 
revision of the music of the past centuries, 
where the line should be drawn against, not 
alone the ornamental additions, but the varie- 
ties of performance. If the mere multiplica- 
tion of notes be any test, Rossini is the heaviest of 
the offenders. But what say his followers and 
the world at large? Why, that he has made 
music so animated, and invented so novel, various, 
and lively a mode of expression, that he has 
rendered all preceding composers dull by compari- 
son. The real truth is, that much beauty apper- 
- a to simple melodyand florid composition. 

54 





air in “Il Ratto di Proserpina,” “ Paga fui,” 
than from all her other efforts. This song 
contains very few notes, no passages; an 
its melody, though touching, requires infinite 
delicacy and truth of expression to set it 
off. No one has ever attempted it with 
success, or, indeed at all, since Grassini. 

But a new era was about to commence. 
Braham had been engaged at the King’s 
Theatre, the most florid singer that had 
ever appeared; Billington, also, was ex- 
tolled for her fioriture and prodigies of 
execution. But these were soon eclipsed 
by the volume, majesty, power, and daring 
of Madame Catalani, who came to this 
country in 1806. 

This wonderful singer has undergone the 
fate of all greatness+to be as much under 
as over rated. On her first arrival, she was 
esteemed above measure by her admirers, 
and, indeed, by the public at large; for it 
was impossible to hear her without being 
struck by her rare powers; while, on the 
contrary, amongst scientific judges, espe- 
cially those of the old’school, some affected 
to despise her attainments, and some really 
did despise them. The same discrepancies 
of judgment attended her throughout her 
whole career; and the feeling against her 
became more general towards the end, be- 
cause her inordinate desire of supremacy, 
and the means taken by those around her to 
keep all rivals from her throne, were of a 
kind to raise at once contempt and animosi- 
ty. But let us do her justice. Her voice 
was of the finest description. When she 
first came to England, we find, upon con- 
sulting the written records we made on 
hearing her, that it had not that volume and 
richness it afterwards attained, and which 
gave a splendour to her performance no 
other singer could reach. Her facility 
seemed prodigious; and her manner of exe- 
cuting passages common to other singers 
was esteemed to be novel and expressive. 
Her multiplication of notes was at that day 
deemed astonishing ; her precision of into- 
nation, and velocity in arpeggie and pas- 
sages of semitones, not less extraordinary. 
She then gave her ornaments more sotto 
voce, in a more subdued tone than had been 
customary. Such were the impressions she 
made on her first appearance. Afterwards, 
she cultivated a loftier expression, and as- 
sumed with success the magnificence and 
grandeur for which nature ‘had 80 nobly 
fitted her. Nor was she less at home in 
the comic opera. Her Susanna, in “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” was enchanting alike 
for its delicate yet decided humour and 
coquettry: her Amalthea, in “Il Fanati 
per la Musica,” was even more arch and 
captivating. Her person sustained her 
voice ; for she was beautiful, commanding, 
and graceful beyond most women; while 
every feeling was instantly betrayed, because 
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her expression was impulsive, and as irre- 
sistible to herself as to others. In a word, 
she threw her whole soul into her perform- 
ance, and consequently employed all her 
faculties with the earnestness and the ener- 
gy that beiong to the inspirations of genius 
alone. In her later visits to England, more 
effort was visible, and she gave herself up 
to all sorts of styles, not omitting airs with 
variations, and English ballads. Amongst 
the former, she gave Rode’s violin solo 
(called Rode’s variations;) and amongst 
the latter, “Sweet Home ;” “God save the 
King,” and “ Rule Britannia,” she sang with 
a degree of power and expression surpass- 
ing all others. But as money became the 
ruling temptation at last to those who were 
interested in her engagements, and as her 
passion for notoriety, rather than a just 
fame, was as inordinate as undiscriminating, 
she was submitted to the degradation of 
singing between the play and farce at the 
English theatres, and thus was cruelly de- 
graded from her proper level. How seldom 
it happens that good sense teaches great 
artists when and where to stop! 

But our business lies with the influence 
of her vast talents upon the art and upon 
the taste of our countrymen ; and it will be 
found to reside rather in advancing their 
knowledge of what was possible than in any 

itive improvement of style or manner. 

he leading fact is, that Catalani’s powers 
were above imitation. The splendour of 
her voice,—its force, richness, and flexibili- 
ty,—no one who was not as highly gifted by 
nature could hope to convey. Perhaps, 
of all the English artists, Miss Paton, alone, 
by some very faint and feeble mannerisms, 
could, at the time, be accused of direct imi- 
tation, and even then, much more in gesture 
than in singing. But from Braham and 
Catalani, conjointly, the English public first 
learned to accept surprise in lieu of the 
gratification of pure expression,—to tolerate 
extravagance, of whatsoever kind,—and to 
merge all reflective pleasure in the wonder 
of the moment. There the deeper emotions 
were surrendered at once, and a lighter 
species of entertainment displaced that 
union of sentiment and sound which was 
directed to the nobler affections. A more 
important change in natural musical feeling 
could scarcely be imagined ; and the facility 
with which it was accomplished declares 
that the transmutation of Englishmen, from 
a reflecting to an enjoying people, had al- 
ready gone far. 

From our former essays, it will have been 
perceived and understood that the music of 
the country, strictly speaking, had hitherto 
been, as it were, a part of the religion of the 
country. It was addressed almost exclu- 
sively to the lofty or the deep passions: 
even the operas of the anterior age, we have 





shown, partook, in no smal! degree, of this 


grave and exalted character, from the cir. 
cumstance of the one great composer (Han- 
del) having been alike engaged upon the 
drama and the oratorio. The part-music 
had also been derived from the church 
through the several gradations of madrigals 
and glees. But these serious affections 
were almost at once removed by the more 
brilliant stimulant and marvellous attaip- 
ments of these extraordinary musicians, for 
whose peculiar powers composers were en- 
gaged to write. 

he pleasures of music thus became 
those of amazement and physical satiety 
rather than of intellectual satisfaction. In 
truth the intellect had little (in so far as this 
style was concerned) to do with it. It isa 
no less curious particular, that the nobler 
efforts of both Braham and Catalani, their 
oratorio singing and their songs of majesty, 
in the first burst of the astonishment created 
by their power, facility, and variety, were 
little thought of in comparison with the 
prodigies of their execution. Thus the 
capital changes effected in the public judg- 
ment were the subsequent indifference to 
propriety and to the adaptation of sound to 
sense, and these induced the relish, the 
positive approbation of whatever extrava- 
gancies singers adventured to append to the 
song, whatever transmutation of the original 
they chose to hazard. By such expedients, 
novelty was added to amazement, and the 
higher and more durable affections depend- 
ent upon music were all suspended by the 
lighter, more poignant, and livelier impres- 
sions of the moment. This, we repeat, was 
the signal change. 

When we look over the music chiefly 
preferred by Catalani, we are compelled to 
task our recollection for the manner of per- 
forming it, to enable us to discover what 
could be the charm. The airs of Pucitte 
and Portogallo contain literally nothing in 
the way of execution that a scholar, the 
least advanced, would not easily perform. 
A future age will be even more perplexed 
to apprehend how Catalani raised to herself 
such a name, and was so celebrated as well 
as so much censured for her extravagancies, 
than we of this day are puzzled to conceive 
the effects produced in their time by Farin- 
elli and the singers of Handel’s operas, so 
mechanical and so dull do they seem to us 
beyond the mere simplicity and sweetness 
of the traits of melody. The secret, how- 
ever, lies not in what we see in the notation, 
but in what we do not see; not in the 
written, but in the unwritten embellish- 
ments, and in the fire, force, velocity, and 
feeling with which she gave every thing her 
volatile fancy imagined. This distinction, 
indeed, constitutes the essential difference 
between the results of literature, painting, 
and sculpture, and those of music and the 
drama. In the former, every effect is defi- 
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nite; it is submitted permanently to the 
fidelity of the understanding and the eye. 
In the latter, almost every thing depends 
upon the ability of the singer and the actor, 
and their graces of manner and emphasis 
die with them. It will be alike impossible 
to transmit to posterity any just notion of 
Mrs. Siddons’s reading the letter in “Mac- 
beth,” or her management of the banquet 
scene, and the high expression of Catalani 
in “Vittima sventurata,” or her archness, 
gaiety, and power in the duet of Don Febro 
and Amalthea—* Con patienza.” 

If our remarks are confined to the influ- 
ence of female talent, it is because there 
were no men (Braham excepted) during this 
interval who gave any impulse to the art. 
Viganoni was elegant but feeble, and, in- 
deed, he was declining at the commence- 
ment of the period we have undertaken to 
illustrate. Tramezzani attracted a good 
share of admiration, but it was rather as an 
actor, and for his personal graces, than as a 
singer. His voice was limited, his style 
without any particular distinction, yet his 
manner was energetic and sensitive; and 
although Mozart had, in his operas, given 
such prominence to the bass,* no singer of 
that class had yet appeared to exalt the 
character of that species of voice to the 
degree it has since attained. Morelli and 
Naldi were considered to be excellent 
comic actors, but thus must end their praise, 
as the one was coarse and the other nasal. 
The improvement, therefore, was only that 
of the general progression of the science 
during the long interval that succeeded. 
It is, however, worthy of observation, that the 
ascendency of one singer (Catalani) would 
stop the career of a composer like Mozart. 
She disliked to sing his music from its 
rhythmical and chaste character, and it was 








*Lord Mount Edgcumbe is right in his conjec- 
ture, that Mozart was led to his apparent prefer- 
ence of the bass over the tenor in “I! Don 
Giovanni” and “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” by writing 
for a particular singer. Figaro was composed fur 
Bennuci. Kelly relates the following interesting 
anecdote of the first rehearsal :—“ Mozart was on 
the stage with his crimson pelisse and gold laced 
cocked hat, giving the time of the music to the 
orchestra. Figaro’s song, ‘ Non pit andrai far 
fallone amoroso,’ Bennuci gave with the greatest 
animation, and power of voice. I was standing 
close to Mozart, who, sotto voce, was repeating 
Bravo ! bravo! Bennuci ; and when nnuci 
came to the fine passage ‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, 
alla gloria militar,’ which he gave out with Sten- 
torian lungs, the effect was electricity itself, for 
the whole of the performers on the stage, and 
those in the orchestra, as if actuated by one feel- 
ing of delight, vociferated ‘ Bravo! bravo! Maes- 
tro. Viva, viva, grande Mozart.’ Those in the 
orchestra I thought would never have ceased 
applauding, by beating the bows of their violins 
against the music desks. The little man ac- 
knowledged, by repeated obeisances, his thanks 
for the distinguished mark of enthusiastic ap- 
plause bestowed upon him.”—Kelly’s Reminis- 
Cences, vol. i. 





not until the decline of her dominion that 
Mozart was allowed in this country the 
natural splendours of his genius. 

The transition which the construction of 
the opera was now undergoing from its two 
long-preserved distinctions, serious and 
comic, into a mixed domestic character, has 
been ascribed to the decline of the art of 
singing and the absence of fine voices of 
every species. To this thevnoble critic we 
have before cited attributes the change of 
dialogue conducted by recitative in the 
elder dramas into the concerted pieces of 
the more modern. And there appears to be 
some reason in the reaction of this construc- 
tion of opera upon the singers, who are 
certainly brought less prominently forward 
where concerted pieces form the greatest 
portion of the piece.* 


*“ The construction of these newly-invented 
pieces is essentially different from the old. The 
dialogue, which used to be carried on in recita- 
tive, and which, in Metastasio’s operas, is often 
so beautiful and interesting, is now cut up (and 
rendered unintelligible, if it were worth listening 
to) into pezzi concertati, or long singing conver- 
sations, which present a tedious succession of 
unconnected, everchanging motivos, having noth- 
ing to do with each po ty and if a satisfactory 
air is for a t introduced, which the ear 
would like to dwell upon, to hear modulated, 
varied, and again returned to, it is broken off 
before it is well understood or sufficieutly heard, 
by a sudden transition into a totally different 
melody, time, and key, and recurs no more; so 
that no impresssion can be made, or recollection 
of it preserved. Single songs are almost exploded, 
for which one good reason may be given, that 
there are few singers capable of singing them. 
Even a prima donna, who would formerly have 
complained at having less than three or four airs 
allotted to her, is now satisfied with one triflin 
cavatina for a whole opera. The wkeoulaiael 
decline of singing in generai {which the Italians 
themselves are cbliged to confess) has no doubt, 
in a great measure, occasioned this change. But 
another cause has certainly contributed to it, and 
that is, the difference of the voices of the male 
“enya Sopranos have long ceased to exist, 

ut tenors for a long while filled their place . 
Now even these have become so scarce, that 
Italy can produce no more than two or three ver y 
good ones ; the generality of voices are basse's, 
which, for want of better, are thrust up into thie 
first characters, even in serious operas, whe re 
they used only to 4 the last place, to the 
manifest injury of melody and total subversion of 
harmony, in which the lowest part is their pecu- 
liar province. These new first singers are called 
by the novel appellation of basso cantante, 
(which, by-the-bye, is a kind of apology, and an 
acknowledgment that they ought not to sing,) 
and take the lead in operas with almost as much 
propriety as if the double bass were to do so in 
the orchestra, and play the part of the first fiddle, 
A bass voice is too unbending and deficient in 
sweetness for single songs, and fit only for those 
of inferior character, or of the buffo style. In 
duettos it does not coalesce well with a female 
voice, on account of the too great distance be- 
tween them, and, in fuller pieces, the ear cannot 
be satisfied without some good intermediate 
voices to fill up the interval and complete the 
harmony. Yet three or four basses now frequent- 
ly overpower one weak tenor, who generally 
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But if we take a more comprehensive view 
of the stage, it will be perceived that similar 
changes have been gradually going on both 
in the ballet of action and the drama, prop- 
erly so called. The great Noverre, so high- 
ly commended by Arteaga,* and so extolled 





plays but a subordiate part. Composers, there- 
‘ore, having few good voices, and few good 
singers to write for, have been obliged to adapt 
their compositions to the abilities of those who 
were to perform them ; and as four, five, or six 
moderate performers produce a better effect joint- 
ly than they could by their single efforts, songs 
have disappeared, and interminable quartettos, 
uintettos, sestettos, &c., usurp their place. 

very opera is filled with such pieces, which, in 
fact, are so many finales, such as were never used 
but at the end of the acts of comic operas, to 
which alone they are appropriate. These, after 
wearying the attention for a longer time than 
half a dozen old songs, py conclude by a 
noisy crash of voices and instruments, in which 
the Lostiany is frequently distracted, each per- 
sonage engaged in the scene having perhaps to 
express a different passion, and the whole vocal 
part almost overpowered by so loud and busy an 
accompaniment, that the voices themselves are 
nearly lost. It is really distressing to hear the 
leading voice strained almost to cracking in order 
to be audible over a full chorus and full orchestra 
strengthened, often by trumpets, trombones, 
kettle-drums, and all the noisiest instruments; I 
confess that I derive little or no pleasure from 
these pieces, which, to my ears, are scarcely 
music, but mere noise. It is evident that, in 
such compositions, each individual singer has 
little room for displaying either a fine voice or 
good singing, ant that power of lungs is more 
essential than either. Very good singers, there- 
fore, are scarcely necessary, and it must be con- 
fessed, that though there are now none so good, 
neither are there many so bad, as I remember in 
the inferior characters. In these levelling days, 
equalization has extended itself to the stage and 
musical profession, and a kind of mediocrity of 
tatent prevails, which, if it did not occasion the 
invention of these melo-dramatic pieces, is at 
least very favourable to their execution.” 


*“ The celebrated Noverre contributed not a 
little to the confirmation of this opinion, by the 
publication of his letters on dancing, in which, 
taking the ancients as his models, he endeavoured, 
with equal spirit and ingenuity, to re-establish it 
upon the system used by Illus, Pilades, and Batil- 
lus. No writer has ever ennobled the art of danc- 
ing like Noverre. The mysteries which he devel- 
opes are so extraordinary, the eloquence with 
which he assails the fancy, to finish with the feet, 
so persuasive, that it is not his fault if all the lit- 
erati do not abandon the other sciences to become 
dancers. Nor did he content himself with liter- 
ary speculations alone, but reduced to practice 
that which he had taught others by his pen. All 
Euro; reed in praising and admiring ‘The 
Death of Hercules,’ ‘ The Murder of her Children 
by Medea,’ and others of his ballets got up by him- 
self, and successfully performed at the theatre of 
Stutgard, under the patronage of the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, a distinguished Maecenas of music 
and the drama, (whose finances were absolutely 
ruined by his operaestablishment.) His ‘ Semira- 
mide,’ founded on Voltaire’s, set to music by the 
immortal Gluck, and brought out at Vienna, 
almost made the spectators tremble, leaving them 
in doubt whether the effects they experienced 
were produced by the terrible argument, the force 





throughout Europe, stooped even in hig 
lofty course, and gave the first example, in 
his ballot of “The Deserter of Naples” 
He conceived the just idea, that the natural 
affections would produce a deeper and 
more homefelt interest than the heroes of 
the Iliad, or even the deities of the classica} 
mythology. The example spread, and trag. 
edy was brought down to ordinary life,* 
Upon our own stage instances now multi- 
plied in all the three species, and the discoy- 
ery was adopted and established. It was, 
indeed, amongst the effects of the general 
progression, and belongs to the intellectual 
conversion we have so often observed and 
alluded to. The deeper and more sublime 

ielded to the lighter and livelier emotions; 
it affected not only the construction of the 
music of the stage, but of music universally, 

This little-varying state of things contin- 
ued for an interval of considerable duration 
though singers of great merit arrived. Fo- 
dor, Camporese,} Ronzi de Begnis, Caradori, 
and Colbran,t deserve especial regard as ar- 
tistes of great natural and acquired talents, 
The operas of Mozart, Cimarosa, and Zin- 
garelli, took their turns with others of less 
note and inferior genius; but there could be 
said to be no visible movement either in the 
arte del canto or in composition till the rise 
of Rossini and the appearance of Madame 
Pasta,—two events which have materially 
altered the taste, not of the English alone, 
but of the world. 

The perfection at which this great artiste 
(and to no singer can the term be with such 
strict propriety applied) has arrived, is one 
of the strongest proofs of the force of gen- 
ius and industry over natural disqualifica- 
tions that vocal science has ever exhibited. 
About the year 1815 or 1816, she was in 
this country, bearing her maiden name of 





and wor gees | of the action, or the expression 
and truth of the music,” 


* Moore’s “ Gamester”’ may be safely pronounc- 
ed to be the most touching, the most true, and the 
most morally-effective play in the English lan- 
guage. 

+ Camporese was a gentlewoman in mind and 
in manner, but still unable to resist, at all times, 
the insolences to which her situation exposed her. 
At a rehearsal of “ Pietro l’Eremita,” she com- 
menced the exquisite quartett “‘ Mimanca la voce.” 
“ E vero,” whispered Mad. Ronzi, but loud 
enough for the bystanders to hear, which Campo- 
rese instantly chastised by a box on the ear— 
“ Tantene animis celestibus ire 7” 


¢ This splendid woman, and no less splendid 
singer, had lost the better portion of her powers 
when she visited this country as the wife of Ros- 
sini, during the season of Benelli’s management. 
It was to this lady that Crescentini is reported to 
have anticipated her coming eminence—“ Lors- 
qu’il la jugea capable de prendre sor essor, il 
prophétisa Ta réputation dont elle devoit jouir un 
jour en disant, ‘ Je ne pense pas qu’il n’y ait en 
Europe un talent plus beau que le tien.’ 1) ac- 
compagna cet éloge du don de toute sa musique. 
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Neri, and, without the slightest disparage- 
ment, she could not be esteemed above the 
third rank. So little promise, indeed, was 
there attached to her performance, that no 
expectation could then be formed of her 
ever realising even tolerable excellence. 
Her voice was harsh, rough, and unequal; 
her intonation imperfect beyond endurance, 
especially as it was balanced by no equiva- 
lents of expression. Some few years after 
she re-appeared a star of the first magnitude 
—agreat singer, a greater actress. We 
shall refer those of our readers who wish to 
enter minutely into the scientific character 
and details of Pasta’s singing, to the ex- 
tended description in Stendhal’s “Vie de 
Rossini,” and the “ Quarterly Musical Mag- 
azine and Review.”* It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to lay in the grander outlines. 

The extraordinary distinction which has 
raised her to such eminence—making the 
first and most necessary allowance for her 
intellectual superiority, and a sensibility to 
musical and passionate effects of extra- 
ordinary delicacy—her peculiar distinction, 
we say, sprang from, nay, even now resides, 
in the very imperfection, as it would have 
been previously considered, of her voice. 
Hitherto equality and uniformity of vocali- 
zation, the homogeneity of the tone, had 
been deemed to be the supremest quality 
which instructoin could bestow. For this 
the young artist toiled through the most 
tedious of all practice ; but such equaliza- 
tion was impossible to Pasta. Her organ 
was naturally a mezzo soprano, She, how- 
ever, discovered a means (or, at least, used 
it more visibly and more successfully than 
any other singer) of attaining three differ- 
ent registers. By this expedient, in addi- 
tion to an uncommon extent of compass, she 
attained a power of diversifying the tone 
according to the emotion she wished to ex- 
— Her lower notes were by nature 
usky.| We have known instances where 
the practice indispensable to obtain sounds 
so low in the scale has polished away this 
roughness ;t but Madame Pasta voluntarily 





* It were to be wished that this publication had 
not been so hastily abandoned. Since our first ar- 
ticle was written, ‘‘ The Harmonicon” has also 
been given up, and England has now no literary 
work to carry forward the progress of musical 
events or musical philosophy. What a bitter 
practical sarcasm upon our want of taste as a 
nation. 

_t This imperfection was dignified, by her for- 
be admirers, by the phrase of “ sons voilées,” 
which some of our English critics adopted in the 
term “ veiled sounds.” The real truth is, her 
Voice was husky, because these notes were be- 
yond her fair compass. Genius converted this 
defect into a beauty. 

¢ Malibran is an example. Her father (Garcia) 
taught according té this method of three registers, 
and where the chest will bear it (which is per- 
haps not one out of a thousand) the best results 
follow. Where the chest is weak, it’ is not only 





retains it, and, in the darker passions, uses 
it with prodigious effect ; the middle of her 
scale was also by nature the best, that is, 
the most powerful and richly-toned portion. 
The same skill and perseverance which di- 
rected her to apply to the most useful ends 
the formation of these notes of her scale, 
enabled her to cultivate her falsette, or head- 
voice, up to an equally rare perfection. M. 
de Stendhal * appears to be unacquainted 
with the fact, that it is by three registers 
that Pasta’s voice is formed; he therefore 
adopts the common division into two, the 
chest and the head voices. But having ex- 
plained the distinction, we cannot describe 
in better terms than he has employed the 
manner and the effects produced by the 
artiste, whose empire over her hearers is so 
certain and so absolute ; we shall therefore 
translate two or three a of his work. 
“Tt is with astonishing skill,” he says, 
“that Madame Pasta unites her head and 
chest voice ; she displays the supremest art 
in the variety of agreeable and exciting 
effects which she produces by this combina- 
tion. In the twinkling of an eye, she 
heightens or alters the colouring of a phrase 
of melody, by introducing her falsette, even 
in the middle of her scale, or by using alter- 
nately notes of the falsette and of the chest 
voice. She-employs this expedient with the 
same facility of blending in the middle as 
in the highest notes of the chest voice.t 
“The head voice of Madame Pasta has a 
character almost entirely opposite to her 
chest voice. It is brilliant, rapid, pure, 
flexile, and of an admirable lightness. Ina 
descending passage, she possesses the pow- 
er of attenuating the tone to such an incon- 
ceivable degree, that the existence of any 
sound becomes almost a matter of doubt. 
“Such refinement of colouring, such pow- 
erful and varied means, are necessary to 
Pasta, to give expression to the forcible 
conception that is peculiar to her,—a con- 
ception always just, and which, though 
modified according to the rules of the beau 
ideal, is always full of that fiery energy and 
extraordinary power which electrifies a 





fatal to the voice, but er likely to be so to life 
itself. The exhaustion of the practice is dreadful. 

* The gentleman’s true name is Beyle. 

+ When the voice is trained to three registers, 
many notes of the middle _ are formed by 
the commixture of the head and chest voice, in a 
manner so artful, that the singer can at pleasure 
swell the tone to the full power of the natural, or 
attenuate it to the softest sounds of the falsette— 
or thus use either quality : a most liquid and beau- 
tiful shake is attained upon parts of the scale, 
where the use of the falsette is scarcely suspect- 
ed. It is achieved by strengthening (through ex- 
ercise) the lowest notes of the falsette; and, on 
the contrary, b i watt, Bee: highest of the 
natural voice. The singer becomes able to take 
the same three or four notes in either, and also 
in both mixed. This is what the French term 
la voix mizte 
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whole audience. But what art must this 
gifted singer have acquired, what study 
must it have cost her to attain the power of 
producing such sublime effects from means 
so directly opposite !* 

“This art continues daily to improve; 
the effects it produces are proportionally 
surprising, and its power over the auditor 
must go on to increase, for the voice of 
Madame Pasta has now for some time past 
overcome all the physical obstacles that can 
be opposed to the attainment of musica] 
perfection. She now seduces the ear of her 
enchanted hearers at the same time that 
she electrifies their souls; in every new 
opera she awakens fresh emotions or new 
modifications of the same pleasure. She 
possesses the art of imparting a new musical 
colouring, not by the accentuation of words, 
or in her character of a great tragedian, but 
as a singer, and in characters which are to 
all appearance insignificant.” 

These were the qualities (both intellectu- 
al and organic) which enabled Pasta to work 
the change she undoubtedly wrought in the 
public taste; and itis one very beneficial. 
She has arrested the rapidity of the pro- 
gression towards the substitution of notes— 
mere notes—for the sensible and expressive 
employment of sounds. Her use of orna- 
ment is comparatively restrained ; but her 
graces are, for the most part, the best adap- 
tations of such passages to the illustration of 
the passion. If she introduces a volata, it 
has all the analogies which the philosophy 
of the mind, as well as of the art, has de- 
termined are the vocal media of emotions, 
and which are common to the representa- 
tion and the thing represented: e. g. rage, 
loud and vehement, exhibits its fury by 
rapid successions of intervals; love,—soft, 
tender, and pathetic,—by sweet, protracted, 
and melting tones, or appogiaturas. By 
such general laws her embellishments are 
governed, and though it requires a wide 
acquaintance with the art of gracing to ap- 
preciate fully the invention, the delicacy, 
and the beauty of her choice of ornament, 
yet the impression, by which the million is 
governed, is always strong upon all who 
hear her. Her imagination, in a word, is as 
chaste as it is brilliant; her conceptions, as 
pure as they are sublime ; and her excel- 
Jence consists in founding her fame upon 
the solid parts of the great style, yet adorn- 
ing them to the exact degree where fine 
taste limits the application of such embroid- 
ery.t 

* The devoted friendship of the Chevalier 
Micheroux to Madame Pasta was of the highest 
advantage to her. This gentleman was a very 
fine accompanist, and his taste was exquisite. He 
watched Madame Pasta most attentively during 
her performance in public, and assisted her with 
his judgment in private. 





Hester Malpas. 


Thus, then, she brought us back to a 
purer expression, if not to that original 
plainness and strength which belong only 
to absolute simplicity. But when it is con- 
sidered how far the public taste had been 
vitiated by Catalani, and how far the love 
of volatile execution was still to be sustained 
by the enchanting facility of Sontag,—a star 
which rose soon after in our horizon,—it 
will scarcely be denied that Pasta has at 
least stayed, if she may not have prevented 
a complete revolution in the art. 


(To be continued.) 


THE STORY OF HESTER MALPAS, 
BY L. E. L. 


THERE is a favourite in every family ; and, 
generally speaking, that favourite is the 
most troublesome member in it. People 
evince a strange predilection for whatever 
plagues them. This, however, was not the 
case with Hester Malpas. The eldest of 
six children, she was her father’s favourite, 
because from her only was he sure of a 
cheerful word and a bright smile. She was 
her mother’s favourite, because every one 
said that she was the very image of that 
mother herself at sixteen. She was the 
favourite of all her brothers and sisters, be- 
cause she listened patiently to all their 
complaints, and contributed to all their 
amusements ; an infallible method, by the 
by, of securing popularity on a far more ex- 
tended scale. 

Mr. Malpas was the second son of a pros- 
perous tradesman in Wapping,—a sickly 
child. Of course, he shrank from active 
amusement. Hence originated a love of 
reading, which, in his case, as in many oth- 
ers, was mistaken for a proof of abilities. 





tions by any single instance, we should select her 
version of the entrata in “ Tancredi.” Nothing 
could be more powerfully affecting than her re- 
citative, “ O Patria!”—it had a masculine vigour 
that was irresistible. The middle movement, 
“ Tu che accendi,” was no less vivid and beauti- 
ful for its passionate love, its valour, and its lofty 
indignation. The last portion, “ Di tanti palpi- 
ti,’’ embraced and reconciled the apparent im- 
possibilities of the most touching tenderness and 
the ,most brilliant execution. But our descrip- 
tion is not exaggerated, as every auditor will ac- 
knowledge. er transmutation of the latter 
movement, from exultant’ joy to entranced ec- 
stacy, was at first indeed disputed—for it seemed 
disputable. But at length judgment confirmed 
the award of impulse, and the head justified what 
the heart could not avoid to feel. Pacini’s song 
from “‘ Niobe,” “Il soave e bel contento,” is a 
splendid instance of the brilliancy of her powers 
—her use of distant intervals—her harmonic 
tones in the upper notes and her exquisite soft- 
ness here shone out. Plain pathos, perhaps, was 
best exemplified in her “Che fard senza Eury- 
dice,” and in Zingarelli’s more exquisite ‘‘ Ombra 





t Were we called upon to illustrate our asser- 


adorata.” 

















Visions of his being a future lord chancellor, 
archbishop of Canterbury, or at least an al- 
derman, soon began to stimulate the am- 
bition of the little back-parlour where his 
parents nightly discussed the profits of the 
day, and the prospects of their family. The 
end of these hopes was a very common one; 
—at forty, Richard Malpas was a poor cu- 
rate in Wiltshire, with a wife and six chil- 
dren, and no chance of bettering his condi- 
tion. He had married for love, under the 
frequent delusion of supposing that love 
will last under every circumstance most cal- 
culated to destroy it; and, secondly, that 
itcan supply the place of everything else. 
Many a traveller paused to admire the 
beauty of the curate’s cottage, with the 
pear-tree, whose trained branches covered 
the front; and the garden where, if there 
were few flowers, there was much fruit; 
and which was bounded on one side by a 
green field, and on the other by the yet 
greener church-yard. Behind stood the 
church, whose square tower was covered with 
ivy of a hundred years growth. Two old 
yews over-shadowed the little gate; and 
rarely did the sunset glitter on the small 
panes of the Gothic windows without as- 
sembling half the children in the hamlet, 
whose gay voices and ringing laughter 
were in perfect unison with a scene whose 
chief characteristic was cheerfulness. But 
as whoso could have lifted up the ivy would 
have seen that the wall was mouldering be- 
neath; and whoso could have looked from 
the long, flower-filled grass, and the glad 
and childish occupants of the rising mounds, 
to the dust and ashes that lay perishing be- 
low; so who could have looked into the in- 
terior of that pretty cottage would have seen 
regret, want, and despondency. Other sor- 
rows soften the heart,—poverty hardens it. 
Nothing like poverty for chilling the affec- 
tions and repressing the spirits. Its annoy- 
ances are all of the small and mean order; 
its regrets all of a selfish kind; its presence 
is perpetual ; and the scant meal, and the 
grudged fire, are repeated day by day, yet 
who can become accustomed to them? Mr. 
and Mrs. Malpas had long since forgotten 
their youth; and if ever they referred to 
their marriage, on his part it was to feel, 
too late, what a drawback it had been to 
his prospects, and to turn in his mind all 
the college comforts and quiet of which his 
ill-fated union had deprived him. Nor was 
his wife without her regrets. A woman al- 
ways exaggerates her beauty and its influ- 
ence when they are past; and it was a per- 
petual grief to think what her pretty face 
might have done for her. As the children 
Tew up, discomfort increased; breakfast, 
Inner,—supper was never attempted,—in- 
stead of assembling an affectionate group, 
each ready with some slight tale of daily 
occurrence, to which daily intercourse gives 
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such interest, these meals were looked for- 
ward to with positive fear. There was 
never quite enough for all; and the very 
regret of the parents took, as is a common 
case, the form of scolding. When Hayley 
tried Serena’s temper, he forgot the worst, 
the real trial—want; and want, too, felt 
more for others than for yourself. The mo- 
ther’s vanity, too,—and what mother is 
without vanity for her children?—was a 
constant grievance. It was hard that hers 
should be the prettiest and worst-dressed in 
the village. In her, the distress of their 
circumstances took the form of perpetual 
irritability,—that constant peevishness which 
frets over everything ; while in Mr. Malpas 
it wore the provoking shape of sullen in- 
difference. 

In the midst of all this, Hester grew up; 
—but there are some natures nothing can 
spoil. The temper was as sweet as if it had 
not breathed the air of eternal quarreling ; 
the spirits as gay as if they had not been 
tried by the wearing disappointment of be- 
ing almost always exerted in vain. She 
had ever something to do—something to 
suggest ; and when the present was beyond 
any actual remedy, she could at least look 
forward ; and this she did with a gaiety and 
an energy altogether contagious. Every- 
body has some particular point on which 
they pique themselves; generally some- 
thing which ill deserves the pride bestowed 
uponit. Richard Malpas particularly prided 
himself on never having stooped to concil- 
iate the relations, who had both felt, and 
very openly expressed, the anger of disap- 

ointed hope on his marriage. His brother 
had lived and died in his father’s shop: per- 
haps, as his discarded relative formed no 
part of his accounts, he had forgotton his 
very existence. On his death, shop and 
property were left to his sister Hester; or, 
as she was now called, Mrs. Hester Malpas. 
After a few years, during which she de- 
clared that she was cheated by everybody, 
though it must be confessed that the year’s 
balance told a different story every Christ- 
mas,—she sold her interest in the shop, and, 
retiring to a small house in the same street, 
resolved on making herold age comforta- 
ble. It is very hard to give up a favourite 
weak point; but to this sister Mr. Malpas 
at length resolved on applying for assist- 
ance ;—he had at least the satisfaction of 
keeping the step a secret from his wife. 
Hester was his confidant,—Hester the sole 
admirer of “his beautiful letter.” Hester 
put it in the post-office ; and Hester kept 
up his hopes by her own; and Hester went 
every day, even before it was possible an 
answer could arrive, to ask, “ Any letter 
for my father ?” for Mr. Malpas, fearing, in 
spite of his sanguine confidant, the probabili- 
ty of a refusal, had resolved that the latter 
should not be directed to his own house. 
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Any domestic triumph, that the advice of 
writing, so often urged, had been taken too 
late, was by this means averted. 

The day of the actual return of post pass- 
ed, and brought no answer; but the next 
day saw Hester flying with breathless speed 
towards the little fir-tree copse, where her 
father awaited her coming. She held a letter 
in her hand. Mr. Malpas snatched it from 
her. He at once perceived that it was dou- 
ble, and post-paid. This gave him courage 
to open it, and the first thing he saw was the 
half of a bank-note for twenty pounds. To 
Hester this seemed inexhaustible riches; 
and even to her father it was a prodigious 
sum. For the first time she saw the tears 
stand in his eyes. 

“Read it, child,” said he, in a broken 
voice. Hester kissed him, and was silent 
for a moment, and then proceeded with her 
task. The hand-writing was stiff, ugly, and 
legible ; though the letters rather resembled 
the multiplication-table than the alphabet. 
The epistle ran as follows :— 

“ Dear Brother,—Received yours on the 
16th instant, and reply on the 18th ; the de- 
lay of one post being caused by getting a 
Bank of England note. I send one half for 
safety, and the other will be sent to-morrow. 
They can then be pasted neatly together. I 
sha’n’t go oack to old grievances, as your 
folly has been its own punishment. If peo- 
ple will be silly enough to marry, they must 
take the consequences. You say that your 
eldest daugher is named after me. Send 
her up to town and I will provide for her. 
It will be one mouth less tofeed. You may 
count on the same sum (twenty pounds) 
yearly. I shall send directions about Hes- 
ter’s coming up, in my next letter. 

“ Your affectionate sister, Hester Mapas.” 

Poor Hester gasped for breath when she 
came to her own name. Even her glad 
temper sank at the bare idea of a separation 
from her parents. 

“ Me, father!” exclaimed she; “oh! what 
will my mother say ?” 

“No; as she always does to anything I 
propose,” said her father. 

To this Hester made no reply. She had 
long felt silence was the only answer to 
such exclamations. For once, like her 
father, Hester dreadedto return home. “Is 
it possible,” thought she, “ we can be taking 
so much money home so slowly ?” and she 
loitered even more than her father. Hes- 
ter had yet to learn that no earthly advan- 
tage comes without its drawback. At length 
the silence was broken, and Hester listened 
with conviction, and a good fit of crying, to 
the many advantages her whole family were 
to derive from her adoption by her aunt. 
Still, “ What will my mother say ?” was the 
only answer she could give. 

When we expect the worst, it never hap- 


Hester’s going to town with an eagerness 
which inflicted on poor Hester the severest 
pang she had ever known. “And is my 
mother so ready to part with me?” was q 
very bitter thought. Still, if she could have 
read that mother’s heart, she would have 
been comforted. It was the excess of af- 
fection that made the sacrifice easy. All 
the belief in the sovereign power of a pretty 
face,—all the imagination which Mrs. Mal- 
pas had long ceased to exercise for herself, 
—were exerted for her daughter. Like all 
people who have lived their whole life in the 
country, she had the most unreal, the most 
magnificent ideas of London. Once there, 
and Hester’s future fortune was certain, 
Besides, she had another reason, which, how- 
ever, from the want of confidence which ran 
through the whole family, she kept to her- 
self. There was a certain handsome youth, 
the son of a neighbouring farmer, between 
whom and Hester she thought the more dis- 
tance the better. She had suffered too 
much from a love-match herself to entertain 
the least kindness towards such a step, 
The faults we ourselves commit are always 
those to which we are most unforgiving. 
Hester herself had never thought about 
what the feeling was which made her blush 
whenever she met Frank Horton. No girl 
ever does. It was shyness, not deception, 
that made her avoid even the mention of his 
name. The word love had never passed 
between them. Still the image of her early 
playmate was very frequent amid the regrets 
with which she regarded leaving her native 
place. The next day brought the second 
letter from Mrs. Hester Malpas. It con- 
tained the other half of the bank-note; and 
as it never seemed to have crossed the good 
lady’s mind that there could be an objection 
to her proposed adoption, she had made every 
arrangement for her journey the following 
week. She had taken her place in the 
coach, stated her intention of meeting her 
at the inn, and hoped that she worked well 
at her needle. There was little preparation 
to be made. Her aunt had said, “ that she 
could come with only the clothes on her 
back,” and she was taken very nearly at her 
word. 

The evening before her departure, she 
went for a solitary walk, lingering amid all 
her old favourite ote Her spirits were 
worn outand dejected. It jarred cruelly upon 
her affectionate temper to find that her ab- 
sence was matter of rejoicing to her whole 
family. The children, naturally enough, 
connected Hester’s departure with the new 
indulgencies, the result of their aunt’s gift; 
and childhood is as selfish from thoughtless- 
ness as age is from calculation. Her pa- 
rents merged in the future that present 
which weighed so ee | upon poor Hester. 
She was stooping, with tearful eyes, to 





pens. Mrs. Malpas caught at the idea of 


gather some wild flowers in the hedge, when 
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Frank Horton, who had joined her unper- 
ceived, gathered them for her, _ 

“And so, Hester, you are going to Lon- 
don, and will soon forget all your old friends.” 
Hester had no voice to assure him that she 
should not. Her silence gave her compan- 
ion the better opportunity of expressing his 
regrets, doubly touching to the affectionate 
girl, who had just been thinking that her de- 

ure was lamented by no one. Hester’s 
heart was so full of love and sorrow, that it 
was impossible for some not to fall to his 
share; and they parted, if not with a positive 
romise, yet with a hope that their future 
life would, in some way or other, be con- 
nected together. 

It was a sleepless night with the young 
traveller; and she awoke from a confused 
dream, which blended together familiar ob- 
jects ina thousand fantastic combinations. 
She wakened up suddenly, and the first ob- 
ject on which her eyes opened was her mo- 
ther,—the mother she had thought almost 
unkind,—seated weeping by the bedside. 
Not all Mrs. Malpas’s brilliant visions of the 
future could console, when it came to the 
actual parting. She bent over the fair and 
innocent face which looked so child-like 
asleep, in an agony of fear and love. To- 
morrow, and the music of that ready footstep 
would be silent in their house,—to-morrow, 
and those sweet eyes would no more meet 
her own with their peculiar bright, yet 
watchful look. A little corded box was on 
the floor ; she turned away from it, and burst 
into tears. It was the last suppressed sob 
that had roused her daughter. In amoment 
Hester was up, and weeping on her mother’s 
neck; and yet, sad as were the tears, they 
were pleasant when compared with those 
with which she had cried herself to sleep. 

It was later than they had supposed ; and 
the sound of the church clock striking five 
made them start; and Hester, with a trem- 
bling hand, beganto dress, In half an hour 
the London coach would pass, and there 
were some fields between them and the 
high-road. This Jast half hourshowed Hes- 
ter how truly she was beloved. The young- 
est child neglected the breakfast ; and while 
her father pressed her to eat, he could not 
eat himself. All felt movement a relief,— 
all accompanied her to the gate where they 
were to wait for the coming stage. They 
had scarcely reached the road, when the 
guard’s horn was heard in the distance. 
The coach appeared,—it stopped,—Hester 
took her place behind,—and again the horses 
were at full speed. The young traveller 
looked back; but her head was dizzy with 
the rapid and unaccustomed motion. The 
little group, that stood watching, swam be- 
fore her sight. Still she saw them, and she 
did not feel quite alone. Tears shut them 
out,—she took her handkerchief; it was 
raised scarce an instant, but a rapid turn in 
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the road shut them out from her lingering 
and longing gaze. 

The guard, under whose especial charge 
she had been placed, did his best to console 
her; but found the attempt vain, and as he 
had children of his own, thought it all very 
proper that a daughter should cry at parting 
with her parents. He left her to the full 
indulgence of her tears. Nothing could 
well be more dreary than the journey was 
to poor Hester. The bright morning soon 
clouded over, and a small, drizzling rain cov- 
ered every object that might have diverted 
her attention, with a thick, dull mist. Such 
a sad and monotonous day leaves nothing to 
tell; and Hester found herself bewildered, 
cold, tired, hungry, and wretched, in the inn- 
yard where the coach stopped. Suchascene 
of confusion had never before met her sight ; 
and she stood hopeless and frightened pre- 
cisely in the place where the guard had 
helped her to alight, without an idea, or even 
a care, of what would happen to her next. 
She was roused by some one at her elbow 
inquiring “for the young woman that Mrs. 
Hester Malpas expected ;” and in a moment 
the guard had consigned her to the care of 
astranger. It was a neighbour whom her 
aunt had sent to meet her. Mr. Lowndes 
asked her how she did, received no answer, 
made up his mind that she was stupid and 
shy, considered that to talk was no part of 
his agreement with Mrs. Malpas, and hurri- 
ed along the streets as fast as possible. The 
noise, the multitude of houses, the haste, 
the silence, made poor Hester’s heart die 
within her. She felt indeed that she was 
come to a strange land, and grew more and 
more wretched at every narrow street through 
which they passed. At length her conduct- 
or stopped at a door. Hester started at 
the sound of the knocker. She was aston- 
ished at her guide’s audacity in making such 
a noise, though, Heaven knows, it was but 
a tame, meagre sort of rap after all. 

“I have brought your niece safe,” said 
Mr. Lowndes ; “and good night in a hurry.” 

“Won't you walk in and have some sup- 
per?” said a voice so harsh that it gave an 
invitation the sound of a dismissal. 

“No, no; some other night. I and my 
mistress will look in together.” 

Hester was sorry to part with him; she 
felt so desolate, that even the companionship 
of half an hour was something like a claim 
to an acquaintance. 

“Come in, child,” said the same forbidding 
voice; and a hand laid upon her arm con- 
ducted her into a small but comfortable-look- 
ing parlour. The light cheered, the warmth 
revived, but still Hester could not muster 
resolution enough to look up. 

“Can’t the girl speak ?” 

Hester tried to murmur some inarticulate 
sounds, but gave up the attempt in despair 





and tears. 
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“Poor thing! come, take a seat ; you will 
be better after supper.” And the old lady 
began to bustle about, and scold the servant 
for not bringing in the supper before it was 
possible. 

“Take off your bonnet.” 

Hester obeyed; and the readiness with 
which this slight act was performed, togeth- 
er, perhaps, with the trace of crying very 
visible on the face, had a favourable effect 
on her hostess, who parted hef hair on her 
forehead, and said, with much kindness of 
manner, “ Your hair is the colour mine used 
to be—scarcely, I think, so long ;—I used to 
be celebrated for my head of hair.” And 
the complacency with which the elderly 
dame reverted to the only personal grace 
she had ever possessed diffused itself over 
her whole manner. Hester now looked at 
her aunt, who was the very reverse of what 
she had imagined: she had always thought 
she would be like her father, and fancied a 
tall, dark, and handsome face. No such 
thing. Mrs. Hester Malpas was near sixty 
(her niece had left age quite out of her cal- 
culation), and was little, thin, harsh-featured, 
and of that whole sharp and shrewish ap- 
pearance so often held to be the characteris- 
tic of singlehood, She was, however, very 
kind to her young guest—only once spoke 
to her rather sharply for not eating the nice 
supper which she had provided, observing 
“that now-a-days young people were so 
whimsical ;” adding, however, immediately 
afterwards, “Poor thing! I dare say you 
are thinking of home.” She lighted Hester 
herself to the little room which she was 
henceforth to consider her own, and bade 
her good night, saying, “I am a very early 
person, but never mind about to-morrow 
morning—I have no doubt you will be very 
sleepy.” And certainly Hester’s head was 

scarcely on her pillow before she was asleep. 

Never was change so complete as that 
which now took place in Hester’s life. 
Nothing could be more dull, more monoton- 

ous, than her existence ; the history of one 
day might serve for all. They rose very 
early ;—people who have nothing to do al- 
ways make the day as long as possible :— 
they breakfasted—the same eternal two 
rolls, and a plate of thin bread and butter. 
After some time Hester was intrusted with 
the charge of washing the breakfast-things 
-—a charge of no small importance, con- 
sidering that her aunt regarded those small 
china teacups as the apple of her eye: then 
she read aloud the chapters and psalms of 
the day—then sat down to some task of in- 
terminable needlework—then dinner—then 
(after a few week’s residence had convinced 
Mrs. Malpas that her niece required exer- 
cise and might be trusted) she was allowed 
to walk for two hours—then came tea—the 
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long stories of her more juvenile days— 
stories which, however, differed strange| 
from those treasured up by most elderly 
gentlewomen, whose memory is most te. 
nacious of former conquests; but the re. 
miniscences in which Mrs, Hester delight. 
ed to indulge were of the keen bargains 
she had driven, and the fortunate sales 
which she had effected. Had she talked of 
her feelings, Hester, like most girls, would 
have listened with all the patience of inter. 
est. An unhappy attachment is irresistible 
to the imagination of eighteen; but with 
these tender and arithmetical recollections 
it was impossible for any young woman to 
sympathize ;—-however, she listened very 
patiently—supper came at nine—and they 
went to bed atten. Sometimes a neighbour 
of Mrs. Malpas’s own standing dropped in, 
and everything on the table was, if possible, 
found more fault with than usual. The 
truth was that Mrs. Hester Malpas had the 
best heart and the worst temper in the 
world, and she made the one an excuse for 
the other. Hester was grateful, and thought 
she was content—while her constant atten- 
tion to her aunt’s slightest wish, the unvary- 
ing sweetness of her temper, won upon the 
old woman more than she would have ac- 
knowledged, even to herself. She scolded 
her, itis true, because she scolded every 
body ; but she felt a really strong affection 
for her, which showed itself in increasing 
kindness to her family; and scarcely a 
month passed without some useful present, 
and which Hester had the pleasure of pack- 
ing, directing, and sending off by the very 
coach which had brought herself to London. 
That dreary and terrible inn-yard was now 
connected with her pleasanter moments. 
Still this was but a weary life fora girl of 
nineteen, and Hester’s sweet laugh grew an 
unfrequent sound, and her bright cheek lost 
its rich colour. The neighbours said that 
Mrs. Malpas was worrying her niece to 
death. This was not true. Mrs. Malpas 
was both fond of and kind to her niece in 
her way, and, had she noted the alteration, 
would have been the first to be anxious 
about her; but Hester’s increasing silence 
and gravity were rather recommendations, 
and as to her looking pale, why she never 
had any colour herself, and she did not see 
why her niece should have any—colour was 
all very well in the country. 

A year passed away unmarked by any 
occurreuce, when, one summer afternoon, 
as Hester was taking her accustomed walk, 
she heard her name suddenly pronounced. 
She turned, and saw Frank Horton. _ 

“T have been watching for you,” said he, 
hastily drawing her arm within his, and 
hurrying her along, “these two hours. 
was afraid you would not come out; but 





cups were washed again—then the work- 
basket was resumed—and Mrs. Hester told 


here you are, prettier than ever! ” 
Hester walked on, flurried, confused, sur- 
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ised, but delignted. It was not only 
rank Horton that she was glad to see, but 
he brought with him a whole host of all her 
dearest remembrances—all her happiest 
hours came too—she faltered half a dozen 
hurried questions, and all about home. 
Frank Horton seemed, however, more de- 
sirous to talk about herself: he was eager 
in his expressions, and Hester was too little 
accustomed to flattery not to find it sweet. 
She prolonged her walk to the utmost, and 
when they separated, she had promised, 
first, that she would not mention their meet- 
ing to her aunt, and, secondly, that she 
would meet him the following day. It was 
with a heavy heart Hester bent over her 
work that evening. One, two, three days 
went by, and each day she met Frank Hor- 
ton; the fourth, as she entered the parlour 
with her bonnet on, to ask, as was her cus- 
tom, if her aunt wanted anything out, “ No,” 
said Mrs. Malpas, her harsh voice raised to 
its highest and harshest key, “ you ungrate- 
ful, deceitful girl! I know what you want to 
go out for: take off your bonnet this mo- 
ment, for out of the house you don’t stir. 
Your young spark won’t see you for one 
while, I can tell him.” 

Mechanically Hester obeyed: she took 
off her bonnet, and sat down. She knew 
she had done wrong, and she was far too 
unpractised in it to attempt a defence, 
Pale and trembling, she only attempted to 
eonceal her tears. A few kind words, a 
tone of gentle remonstrance, and Mrs. Mal- 
“ might have moulded her to her will; 
ut she was too angry, and reproach after 
reproach was showered upon the unhappy 
girl, till she could bear it no longer, and she 
left the room. Her aunt called her back, 
but she did not return. This was Hester’s 
first act of open disobedience, and the in- 
dignation it excited was proportioned to the 
offence. Three more miserable days made 
up the week ;—taunts, reproaches of every 
kind were lavished upon her—and what she 
felt most keenly was, that every person who 
came near the house was treated with an 
account of her falsehood and ingratitude, till 
at last Mr. Lowndes, the very person who 
gave the information, could not help ex- 
claiming, “Lord, Mrs. Hester! she is not the 
first girl who did not tell every time she 
went out to meet her sweetheart.” 


If Hester was not the first girl, it would | ta 


not be her aunt’s fault if she was not the 
last—for not one moment in the twelve 
hours was there a cessation from the per- 
petual descant on the heinousness of her 
offence. On the Saturday night, after she 
had gone into her own room, the servant 
girl came up softly, and, giving her a letter, 
said, “Come, miss, don’t take on so—i am 
sure no good will come of mistress’s parting 
two true lovers ; but dear, she never had one 
of her ewn—and such a handsome young 
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man—but, Lord! is that her calling?” and 
the girl darted off, leaving Hester the letter. 

A thrill of delight lighted up her pale face 
as she opened the precious epistle. Under 
any circumstances, what happiness, what an 
epoch in existence is the first love-letter!— 
and to Hester, who would have been thank- 
ful to a stranger for one word of kindness, 
what must not the page have seemed whose 
every word was tenderness? Frank wrote 
to say that he knew how she had been con- 
fined to the house—that he had kept pur- 
posely out of the way—and that he entreat- 
ed her tc meet him as she went to church 
the following Sunday—that he had some- 
thing very important to tell her—and that 
he would never ask her to meet him again. 
Hester wondered in her own mind whether 
she should be allowed to go to church— 
trembled at the idea of thus profaning the 
sabbath—half resolved to confess all to her 
aunt—then found her courage sink at the 
idea of that aunt’s severity—read the letter 
over again—and determined to meet him. 
She was late the ensuing morning, when 
Mrs. Hester came into her room, and ex- 
claimed angrily, “So I suppose, as your 
spark has taken himself off, you do not 
want to go out? Please to make haste and 
get ready for. church—I am sure you have 
need to pray for your sins.” 

Hester had not courage to reply. She 
dressed ; and, after telling her she ought to 
be ashamed of making herself such a figure 
with crying, Mrs. Malpas dismissed both her 
and the servant to church. Very infirm, she 
herself rarely left the house, but used to 
read the service in the parlour, which was 
her sitting room. 

Trembling and miserable, Hester proceed- 
ed in the direction indicated by her lover ; 
he was there before her,—and, with scarcely 
a word, she followed him hurriedly till they 
reached a more remote street, where, at 
least, neither were known. As they walked 
along, half Hester’s attention had beer: 
given to the bell tolling for church ; sudden - 
ly it ceased, and the silence smote upon her 
heart. Never before had she heard that 
bell cease but within the walls of the sac- 
red edifice. 

“ Oh pray make haste—what can you have 
to say ?—I shall be so late in church!” ex- 
claimed she, breathless with haste and agi- 


tion. 

“T shall not detain you again,” replied he, 
in a low and broken voice. “Hester, I 
could not leave England without bidding 
you farewell, perhaps forever!” She clung 
tohis arm. To one who had never made 
but a single journey in all her life—whose 
idea of the world was composed of a small 
secluded village, and a few streets in a dull 
and unfrequented part of London—leavin 
England seemed like leaving life itself. 





“Yes, Hester,” said her companion, gazing 
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earnestly and sadly on her pale and anxious 
face, “I go on board to-day—I cannot stay 
here—I am off to America—I have done 
very wrong in renewing my acquaintance 
with you—but, with all my faults, I do love 
yous ester, very truly and dearly. It was 

ard to leave my native country, and not 
leave one behind who would say ‘ God bless 
you! when I left—or give me one kind 
thought when far, far away. I ask for no 

romise, Hester; but when I return, altered 

hope for the better in every way, you will 
find Hester Malpas has been my hope and 
my object.” 

She could say nothing—the surprise of 
this departure overwhelmed every other 
feeling. She walked with him in silence— 
she listened to his words, and felt a vague 
sort of satisfaction in his expressions of at- 
tachment and fidelity; but she answered 
only by tears. Frank was the first to see 
the necessity of their parting. He accom- 
panied her back to her aunt’s, and Hester 
let herself in, as she had the key of the 
back-door. He followed her into the pas- 
sage—he clasped her to his heart, and turned 
hastily away. Hester was not aware that 
he was gone till she heard the door close 
after him; she wanted consolation—it 
would have been a relief to have spoken to 
any one—she felt half inclined to seek her 
aunt and confess the meeting, but her cour- 
age failed, and she hurried into her own lit- 
tle room, where she was soon lost in a con- 
fused reverie which blended her aunt’s an- 
ger and Frank’s departure together. 

Leaving her to the enjoyment (as people 
are said to enjoy a bad state of health) of her 
solitary and melancholy reverie, we will 
follow the worthy Mr. Lowndes out of church, 
who, leaving his wife to hurry home about 
dinner, declared his intention of paying Mrs. 
Hester Malpas a visit. The fact was, he 
had missed Hester from her accumtomed 
place in church—thought that she was still 
kept prisoner to the house—and considering 
her to have been punished quite long enough, 
resolved to speak a word in her favour to her 
aunt. He knocked at the door, but instead 
of being let in with that promptitude which 
characterized all the movements of Mrs. 
Hester’s househould, he was kept waiting ; 
he knocked again—still no answer. At this 
moment, just as Mr. Lowndes’ temper was 
giving more way than the door, the servant 

irl came up, who had loitered longer on 
ee way from church, arrived, and let them 
in together. She threw open the parlour 
door, but instantly sprung back with a 
scream. Mr. Lowndes advanced, but he, 
too, started back with an exclamation of hor- 
ror. The girl caught hold of his arm, and 
both stood trembling for a moment, ere they 
mustered courage to enter that fated and 
fearful room. The presence of death is 
always awful, but death, the sudden and the 


violent, has a terror far beyond common and 
natural fear. The poor old lady was lying 
with her face on the floor, and the manner 
of her death was instantly obvious—a violent 
blow on the back of the head had fractured 
the skull, and a dark red stain marked the 
clean white cap, whence the blood was 
slowly trickling. They raised the body, and 
placed it in the large arm-chair, the custom. 
ary seat of the deceased. “Good God! where 
is Miss Hester ?” exclaimed Mr. Lowndes, 
The servant girl ran into the passage, and 
called at the foot of the stairs—she had not 
courage to ascend them. There was at 
first no answer—she called again—the door 
of Hester’s apartment was opened slowly, 
and a light but hesitating step was heard, 
“ Miss Hester, oh! Miss Hester, come down 
to your aunt.” Hester’s faint and broken 
voice answered, “ Not yet, not yet—I can- 
not bearit.” 

Fatally were these words remembered 
against her. That evening saw the unfor- 
tunate girl confined in a solitary cell in 
Newgate. We shall only give the brief 
outline of the evidence that first threw, and 
then fixed the imputation of guilt upon her, 
It was evident that the murderer, whoever 
he was, had entered by the door: true, the 
window was open, but had any one entered 
through it there must have been the trace 
of footsteps on the little flower-bed of the 
small garden in front. The house, too, had 
been rifled by one who appeared to know it 
well, while nothing but the most portable 
articles were taken—the few spoons, the 
old lady’s watch, and whatever money there 
might have been, for not ashilling even was 
to be found anywhere. A letter, however, 
was found from Mr. Malpas to his sister, 
mentioning that Frank Horton, who had 
long been very wild, had been forced to 
quit the neighbourhood in consequence of 
having been engaged in an affray with some 
gamekeepers, and it was supposed that 
poaching was the least crime of the gang 
with whom he had been connected. The 
epistle concluded by a hope very earnestly 
expressed, that if, as common report went, 
Frank had gone up to London, he might 
not meet with Hester, and begging if he 
attempted to renew the acquaintance, a stop 
should be put to it at once. It was proved 
that Hester had met this young man several 
times in secret, the last in defiance of her 
aunt’s express prohibition ; that instead of 
going to church she had met him, and he 
had been seen leaving the house with all 
possible haste about the very time the mur- 
der had been committed, and he was traced 
to the river side, Two vessels had that 
morning sailed for America, but it was 
impossible to learn whether he was @ pas- 
senger in either. Hester’s own exclama- 
tion, too, seemed to confirm every suspicion, 





so did her terror, her confusion, and her 
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bewildered manner. Every body said that 
she looked so guilty, and the coroner’s 
inquest brought in a verdict for her com- 
mittal. 

It was a fine summer evening when Mr. 
Malpas and his family were seated, some in 
the porch of the cottage, while the younger 
children were scattered about the garden. 
There was an expression of cheerfulness in 
the face of the parents very different to the 
harsh, hard despondency of a twelvemonth 
since; and Hester, as her mother always 

rognosticated she would, had _ indeed 
Prought a blessing on her family. Many an 
anxious glance was cast down the road, for 
to-day the post came in, and one of the boys 
had been dispatched to the village to see if 
there was a letter from Hester. The child 
was soon discovered running at full speed, 
and a letter was in his hand. “It is not my 
sister’s handwriting,” said he, with the 
blank look of disappointment. Mr. Malpas 
opened the epistle, which was from Mr. 
Lowndes, and broke kindly, though abrupt- 
ly, his daughter’s dreadful situation. The 
unhappy father sunk back senseless in his 
seat, and in care for his recovery Mrs. Mal- 
had a brief respite—but she, too, had to 
earn the wretched truth. How that miser- 
ble day passed no words may tell. Early 
next morning Mr. Malpas woke from the 
brief but heavy sleep of complete exhaus- 
tion; the cold grey light glared in from the 
window—he started from his seat, for he 
had never gone to bed—it was but a mo- 
ment’s oblivion, for the whole truth rose 
terrible and distinct. In such a state soli- 
tude was no relief, and he sought his wife 
to consult with her on the necessity of his 
going to London. He found only his other 
aughter, who had scarcely courage to tell 
him that her mother had already departed 
for town, and to give him the few scarcely 
legible lines which his wife had left. 

The next evening, and Mrs. Malpas had 
found her way to the cell of her unhappy 
child. All was over—she had been tried 
and found guilty, not of the actual murder, 
but of abetting and concealing it, and the 
following morning was the one appointed 
when the sentence of the law was to be 
carried into effect. “This is not Hester!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Malpas, when she entered 
the cell: and even from a mother’s lips the 
ejaculation might be excused, so little re- 
semblance was there between the pale 
emaciated creature before her, and the 
bright and blooming girl with whom she had 
parted. Hester was seated on the side of 
the iron bedstead—her hands clasping her 
knees, rocking herself to and fro, with a low 
monotonous moan, which would rather have 
seemed to indicate bodily pain than mental 
anguish. Her long hair—that long and 
beautiful brown hair of which her mother 
had been so proud—hung dishevelled over 
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her shoulders, but more than half of it was 
grey. Her eyes were dim and sunk in her 
head, and looked straight forward, with a 
blank stupid expression. Her mother 
whispered her name—Hester made no an- 
swer ; she took one of her hands—the pris- 
oner drew it pettishlyaway. That live-long 
night the mother watched by her child—but 
that child never knew her again. After 
some time she seemed soothed by those 
kind and gentle caresses, but she never 
gave the slightest token of knowing from 
whom they came. 

Morning arrived at last. With what 
loathing horror did Mrs. Malpas watch the 
dim grey light mark the dull outline of the 
grated window! The morning reddened, 
and as the first crimson touched Hester’s 
face as it rested sleeping on her mother’s 
shoulder, somewhat of its former beauty 
came back to that fair young face. She 
slept long, though it was a disturbed and 
convulsive slumber. She was roused by a 
noise in the passage—bolt and bar fell 
heavily ; there was the sound of many steps 
—strange dark faces appeared at the door. 
They came to take the prisoner to the place 
of execution! The men approached Hester 
—they raised her from her seat—they 
bound her round childish arms behind her. 
The mother clung to her child, but that 
child clung not in return. Mrs. Malpas 
sunk, though still retaining her hold, on the 
floor. With what humanity such an office 
permitted, a! disengaged her grasp—they 
bore away the unresisting prisoner—the 
door closed, and the wretched mother had 
looked upon her child for the last time. 

It was about a twelvemonth after the 
execution of Hester Malpas that the family 
were seated again, on a fine summer eve- 
ning, round the door of their cottage ; but a 
dreadful alteration had taken place in all. 
The father and mother looked bowed to the 
very earth—the very children shrunk away 
if astranger passed by. Mr. Malpas had 
inherited his sister’s property, much more 
considerable than had ever been supposed ; 
but though necessity forced its use, he 
loathed it like a curse. An unusual sight 
now—the postman was seen approaching— 
he brought Mr. Malpas a newspaper. He 
shuddered as he took it, for he knew Mr. 
Lowndes’s handwriting again. He opened 
it mechanically, and a large “read this” 
directed his attention to a particular para- 

ph. It was the confession of a Jew 
watchmaker, who had just been executed 
for burglary ; and, among other crimes, he 
stated that he was the real murderer of Mrs. 
Hester Malpas, for which a young woman, 
her niece, had been executed. He had 
entered the window by means of a plank 
thrown from the garden railing to the case- 
ment, when with one blow he stunned the 





old lady, who was reading. Mr. Malpas 
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went no further—the thick and pee 
tears fell heavily on the paper—he coul 
not read it aloud, but he put it into his 
wife’s hand, with a broken ejaculation, 
“Thank God, she was innocent !” 

*,* The facts of the Jew committing the 
murder, and the old lady’s niece being 
hanged, are perfectly true. It happened in 
Wapping some forty years since. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TRADES’ 
UNIONS*. 


Ir is just three years ago since the Whigs 
entered the cabinet with the decided appro- 
bation of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
men in the empire. When, in -1832, they 
were obliged to resign office, in consequence 
of the opposition of the Peers to the first 
Reform Bill, they were literally borne back 
to the seat of power upon the shoulders of 
the people. They have since done wonders 
in the way of legislation, and in the prepa- 
ration of further improvements. Ireland 
pacified—the reduction of her enormous 
church establishment actually commenced 
—the monopoly of the East India Company 
overthrown—the West India slavery abol- 
ished—several obnoxious taxes repealed— 
public expenditure materially diminished— 
great improvements realized, greater still 
promised, in almost every department of 
the law—inquests going on into the state of 
the corporations, from which we may expect 
the most beneficial results—these are all, 
we may truly say, so many titles, on the 
part of the government, to the sincere and 
lasting gratitude of every person who feels 
a genuine interest in the welfare of the 
country. 

The difficulties which the Whigs have 
had to contend against are known, in all 
their extent, only to those who are initiated 
in the secrets of the cabinet. There was 
hardly any measure of reform which the 
could propose sufficiently extensive to satisfy 
the growing wishes of the people, or suffi- 
ciently limited to disarm the hostility of the 
Peers. While the Radicals taunted them 
with making sacrifices of principle to the 
Upper House, that House itself characteris- 
ed them as traitors to the crown and the 
constitution, 
well known that the elements of dissension 
exist in some force. As far as the property 
of the church is concerned, Mr. Stanley is a 
Tory of the old school. Lord Durham, to 
whose manly understanding and political 
courage we owe, in a great measure, the 
reform statute, quitted the cabinet under the 

*We feel ourselves bound to lay before the 
public these remarks, from the pen of a very able 
correspondent. They will afford matter for serious 
reflection, even to those who may not fully sub- 
scribe to the opinions of the writer. 








pretext of ill health, but really because his 
views of church reform could never be 
reconciled with those of Mr. Stanley. Earl 
Grey has had the good fortune, by giving 
way upon some points, and by postponing 
others, to keep the ministry together, and to 
that fine Fabian policy by which his coun- 
sels have been inspired, we are indebted 
principally for all the conquests which the 
people have yet won from the aristocracy, 
Compelled, however, to preserve, as much 
as possible, a middle course between the 
extreme parties on each side, the Whigs 
may, on some momentous occasion—pro- 
bably the taxes, or the reform of the En- 
glish church—be placed apparently in the 
wrong by both, so as to bring their power 
into the bnew of a sudden but irrecovera- 
ble termination. 

The resistance that has been recently 
offered to the collection of the assessed 
taxes points to some of the numerous diffi- 
culties, which must seriously embarrass the 
government at no distant period. It is 
obvious that these taxes must be altogether 
repealed, for the country wili not continue 
to pay them. The agricultural interest will 
next demand, and with equal reason and 
force, the total removal of the malt tax. If 
the public establishments be preserved on 
their present seale; that is to say, if the 
royal family are to be maintained at the 
expense of half a million per annum-—if 
pensions to the amount of another half mil- 
lion are still to be paid—if seven millions 
and a half are to be raised for the use of the 
army, and nearly six millions for that of the 
navy—and above all, if twenty-seven mil- 
lions are to be created annually for the pur- 
pose of discharging the interest of the na- 
tional debt—we should be glad to know 
whence the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
to obtain funds adequate for those different 
claims, if he be obliged to relinquish the 
two classes of impost above mentioned? 
It is said that he must propose a property 
tax. A property tax! Who is there that 
does not remember the indignant eloquence 
with which a revenue of that description 
was attacked at the close of the late war? 
It may as well be proclaimed at once, for it 
is the conclusion to which the country will 
eventually come, that a tax which will con- 


Amongst themselves, it is| Vert every collector into a spy—which will 


‘compel the gentleman of estate, and the 


merchant of capital, and the professional 
man even of limited practice, to discluse the 
actual net amount of his income to the state, 
—will never again be tolerated in England. 
Perhaps, indeed, if a powerful enemy were 
sailing up the Channel, our fleets having 
been previously swept from the seas—if our 
wives and daughters were threatened with 
pollution—our sacred homes put in danger 
of being levelled to the earth—our temples 
overturned—our troops flying in despair from 
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the front of countless hosts flushed with tri- 
umph—perhaps, in such a case as this, our 
rent-rolls, our debentures, our mortgages, 
our books of fees, our incumbrances, and 
our gains, would be laid open without hes- 
itation to the world; but no state of circum- 
stances much short of this would ever recon- 
cile the country to a property-tax. Modify 
itas the ministers may—hedge it round as 
they can with all possible safeguards for the 
personal liberty of the subject, still it must 
always be of an inquisitorial character, and 
therefore in decided opposition not only to 
the feeling of the times, but to the genius 
of the constitution. 

What then, it remains to be asked, will 
the Ministers do? Whatcanthey do? A 
property tax will deprive them of the support 
of the country gentlemen and the capitalists, 
who will very justly look upon it as nothing 
more or less than a confiscation of their 
revenues for the benefit of the lower classes, 
The lower classes threaten to rise in open 
insurrection if the assessed taxes be not 
abandoned. Is there any party prepared to 
take into their keeping the helm of the state, 
who will at orice disband the army, annihi- 
late all pensions without exception, appro- 
priate to the uses of the state the whole 
property of the church, and reduce the 
official salaries to the American scale? 
The Radicals say that they are prepared to 
do all this, and even much more. But who 
are the Radicals? Have they any men of 
real weight and talent amongst them? 

That a government must speedily be 
formed of infividuale able and determined to 
redeem the country from its increasing 
difficulties, it requires no power of divination 
to foresee. The choice was three years ago 
between the Tories and the Whigs; before 
another session elapses, the choice must be 
between the Whigs and those who are dis- 
= to act on Radical principles, unless 

th are prepared to surrender the vessel of 
the state to a new party, which has already 
acquired a considerable degree of strength, 
and is actuated by pretensions of the most 
formidable description. 

To this party, led by a few vain and igno- 
rant persons of property, who Jook upon all 
our institutions with hatred, and composed 
of the great body of the manufacturing la- 
bourers of the kingdom, nothing whatever 
would be sacred. Having just arrived at 
that etage of education where presumption 
begins, and knowledge is dim and defective, 
they have acquired a general idea, that, as 
long as they continue to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, so long they 
shall be in a degraded situation. They 
have read, in some books of political econo- 
my, that labour is wealth. This proposition 
they look to as their polar star. Not con- 
sidering that wealth is really capable of be- 
ing created only by him who, already pos- 
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sessing some capital, applies it to the pur- 
pose of combining the exertions of the in- 
dustrious for his own advantage, these vi- 
sionaries maintain that the labour of each 
individual ought to be convertible, like a 
Bank note, into gold, from which premise 
they forthwith draw the conclusion, that 
those who labour ought to be the possessors 
of all the land and treasure of the country. 

With a view to carry this doctrine into 
effect, a plan of extensive organization has 
been already adopted and acted upon in 
London and the manufacturing districts. 
Each trade forms a lodge, or class, consist- 
ing of ten or fifteen individuals ; these classes 
meet weekly, and select delegates, who as- 
sist at provincial lodges, or associations, 
which meet every month. These associa- 
tions have in their hands the complete con- 
trol of all the trades; they appoint delegates 
to a general assembly, which they call a 
Congress, which has already met once in 
Birmingham, once in London, and is ap- 
pointed to hold its next session at Barnsley 
about the commencement of spring. The 
members of this imperium in imperio are 
bound to each other by secret oaths. They 
have their unstamped newspapers, by means 
of which they communicate with each other 
in every part of the kingdom; and they 
contribute to the formation of local funds, 
which are made available to their support 
whenever they choose to absent themselves 
from their ordinary occupations. Thus the 
machinery of agitation is nearly perfect, 
and unless strong measures be taken for 
breaking it up in time, it will enable the 
weavers and the potters to dictate laws to 
the empire. The volcano is not discovered 
until it breaks into a flame, and then the 
elements of mischief being already in full 
operation, the only chance left to the vil- 
ae at the foot of the mountain, from 
whose summit the lava rolls its flood, is to 
fiy from their ancient hearths and tombs to 
some spot beyond the range of the erup- 
tion. The materials in process of admix- 
ture for the creation of a moral volcano may 
sometimes be detected before they can be 
effectually combined, as in the present case ; 
but the affinities must be neutralized before 
they shall have become too powerful for 
external existence. 

It cannot be dissembled that this task— 
one which must soon be undertaken by the 
legislature, whoever may be in the cabinet 
—will be attended with some difficulty. We 
may easily repress by force of arms the 
overt manifestations of any principles which 
are incompatible with social order; but the 
sedition which now walks abroad assumes 
the garb of speculative opinion. It affects 
to be not disobedient to the existing laws, 
but says that they ought all to be repealed. 
Discussion is free. Meetingsare held with- 





out molestation, in which doctrines of the 
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most subversive tendency are maintained 
by argument, and applauded by enthusiastic 
audiences, Those doctrines are rapidly 
propagated from town to town through the 
medium of penny jourrals. The time of 
action is postponed until the sentiments of 
the malcontents shall have become univer- 
sal amongst the labouring classes, and then, 
if no measures of counteraction shall have 
been previously enforced, we shall certainly 
behold every mill, loom and steam-engine 
in the country stopped in one day by a si- 
multaneous act of the whole body, in con- 
formity with a decree of congress. 

Now this will not be insurrection; it will 
be simply passive resistance. The men 
may remain at leisure: there is and can be 
no law to compel them to work against their 
will. They may walk the streets or fields 
with their arms folded. They will wear no 
swords, carry no muskets, assemble no train 
of artillery, seize upon no fortified places. 
They will present no column for an army 
to attack, no multitude for the Riot Act to 
disperse. They merely abstain, when their 
funds are sufficient, from going to work for 
one week, or one month, throughout the 
three kingdoms ;—and what happens in 
consequence? Bills are dishonoured—the 
Gazette teems with bankruptcies—capital 
is destroyed—the revenue fails—the system 
of government falls into confusion—and 
every link in the chain which binds society 
together is broken in a moment by this inert 
conspiracy of the poor against the rich. 
The Trades’ Unions have, in some places, 
already offered to take into their own hands 
the establishments of two or three manu- 
facturers, whom they actually drove out of 
the neighbourhood by combinations. Should 
the day of general distress arrive, to which 
they look forward as the era of their felicity, 
they hope that they may be enabled to pur- 
chase, at a depreciated price, the abandon- 
ed factories, and mines, and fields ; and that 
then labour shall indeed be wealth, in the 
only meaning which, according to their 
views, ought to attach to that phrase. 

But is there any reasonable objection, it 
may be asked, to a labourer becoming a 
capitalist if he can? Certainly no objection 
that we know of. Nocountry has produced 
more animating instances of industrious 

rmen winning their way to great opu- 
ence, and even to political influence, than 
England. Such events occur every day 
before our own eyes; and there are very 
few things of which we ought, as a nation, 
to be more proud, than of the existence 
amongst us of a numerous class of self-ele- 
vated individuals, who are not ashamed to 
call themselves p!ebeians, and whose riches 
very frequently throw the sumptuousness 
of the ancient aristocracy into the shade. 





But when we are desired to carry this doc- 
trine farther, and to admit as just and rea- 


sonable the pretensions of those who sq 

that, because they labour, therefore the 

ought, in a mass, to become the proprietors 
of all the factories, as well as of the capitals 
by means of which the factories have been 
erected and hitherto maintained, we answer 
without hesitation, that such a demand ig q 
menace of universal plunder, and that it 
ought to be met with all the power of re- 
sistance which society can bring against it, 

The objects of these Unionists might be 
rendered less ridiculous in theory, and less 
mischievous in practice, if it could be shown 
that it is possible for an unlimited number 
of partners, composed of all the members of 
a trade, to carry on business for their com- 
mon benefit, even fora single month. Sup- 
posing that they had already accumulated a 
fund adequate for the maintenance of a 
large manufactory, still they must work, in 
order to render their capital productive, 
But when the season of dull sales arrives; 
when, by the competition of foreign or other 
markets, their cloths or their hardware are 
lowered in price; when vicissitudes—too 
frequent in all trades—occur, and the capi- 
tal is consumed in wages,—what, then, 
would become of the thirty thousand mem- 
bers of the independent union? Would 
perfect harmony preside over their commer- 
cial operations ?—would they be sure of 
receiving even a quarter of the wages to 
which they now object ? 

We remember lately to have read, in one 
of the operative journals, a speech of a jour- 
neyman printer, who proclaimed himself and 
his fellow-compositors to be the real sources 
of all knowledge. “We are the persons,” 
said he, “who find the words by means of 
which knowledge is communicated.” But 
what would the types be in his hands if he 
had not before him the manuscript of the 
author? T'o what use could he convert his 
time, if his employer had not found the very 
types which it is his business to arrange? 
Who could pay him his wages, if there 
were no paper to receive impressions from 
those types, no bookseller to distribute the 
folded sheets, in the shape of books, to 
the public, or no public to buy them? 
Nevertheless, the compositors are just as 
much the sources of all knowledge, as the 
operatives are the producers of wealth. 
They are a part of the instrumentality by 
which wealth is created, undoubtedly ; but 
they are very far from being the whole. 
Each assists, in his department, to the ac- 
complishment of the object in view ; each is 
necessary and useful in his sphere. But 
let all the operatives in the kingdom com- 
bine to work only for themselves and by 
themselves, and they will soon discover the 
fallacy of the absurd theories which at pre- 
sent appear to their eyes clothed in all the 
fascinations of novelty. 

“The happiness and harmony of man- 
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kind,” says a Unionist of Yeovil, “ render it 
necessary that the great body of the work- 
ing people should be owners of house and 
land. Justice requires this,—that those who 
build the houses and cultivate the soil should 
build houses for themselves, and raise the 
produce of this soil, and then labour for their 
own enjoyment, rather than for the enjoy- 
ment of others—a numerically inconsidera- 
ble minority.” In these two sentences, the 
whole doctrine of the Trades’ Unions may 
be said to be comprised, so far as their im- 
mediate objects are concerned. It contem- 
plates a state of wild nature, in which no 
such thing as the right of property is known. 
It leads the operatives to suppose that they 
would be justified, simply by the title of la- 
bour, in taking possession of the houses 
which they assist in building, and of the 
fields which they help to cultivate. But 
suppgse that species of title to be establish- 
ed by force, or by law, how long would the 
new occupant remain in possession of his 
acquisitions ? Why, exactly as long as he 
would be able to maintain it by superiority 
of physical power. The moment he should 
receive assistance from the mason and the 
reaper, his title would be transferred to 
them, and they would have, in every respect, 
as om a right as himself to his habitation 
and his land. Is there any man in his sober 
senses who can imagine, that social or indi- 
vidual happiness could exist for a week un- 
der such a system of perpetual ejectment as 
this; 

“Far different,” says another of these 
Unionists, “from the paltry objects of all 
former combinations is that now aimed at 
by the congress of delegates. Their reports 
show that an entire change in society,—a 
change amounting to a complete subversion 
of the existing order of the world,—is con- 
templated by the working classes. They 
aspire to be at the top instead of the bottom 
of society!” This is language which could 
not have been uttered, unless the writer felt 
that he had a mass of Unionists behind him, 
prepared to carry his declamations into prac- 
tice, if they can. The first revolution of 
France was prompted by a desire of univer- 
sal equality. Every man aspired to be on a 
level with his neighbour; all were to be 
citizens of the republic; and talent alone 
was allowed to create any distinction. But 
the Unionists of England entertain the hope 
of becoming the absolute rulers of the other 
sections of the community. It is not equal- 
ity which they want, but positive supérior- 
ity. They must enjoy all the wealth of the 
country ; and those who are now in affluent 
or easy circumstances must become Helots 
under the new order of things. These an- 
nouncements are the open commencement 
of a Servile war, which it is the duty of every 





honest man to meet at once with the most 
— determination. No doctrines half 
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so pernicious as these were propagated in 
Ireland, when that country was placed under 
a system of military coercion. 

But we must not stop here. It is mani- 
fest, beyond all doubt, that our operative 
classes are completely demoralized; that 
they have lost all sense of religion, of hon- 
esty, and fair dealing; and that if they be 
permitted to proceed for a few years more 
in the habits which they have now acquired, 
they will destroy the foundations of our na- 
tional industry. They must be compelled 
to send their children to well-regulated 
schools. . The time has arrived when, if we 
really desire to secure the peace and pros- 
perity of the country, we must adopt and en- 
force a universal system of education. The 
press has now become so active in every 
town and village of the empire, that we can 
erect no defences against:the promulgation 
of the most unblushing immorality, unless 
the country take into its own hands the care 
of training up in sound principles the rising 
generations. 

Perhaps, also, it may be found, upon calm 
reflection, that the condition of the manu- 
facturing labourers is susceptible of some 
improvements, likely to be beneficial as well 
to themselves as to those by whom they are 
employed. We think that they ought, for 
instance, to possess the elective franchise to 
any extent which may be really consistent 
with a discreet use of that valuable privi- 
lege. This would render them more re- 
spectable members of society, and would 
impose on them a degree of responsibility 
which would oblige them to look to their 
characters. It would tend, moreover, to re- 
move some of those social barriers that sep- 
arate our population too much into castes, 
and which are always productive of evil, by 
awakening a feeling of disdain on one side, 
and of hatred on the other. It is in vain to 
disguise the fact, that, since the conclusion 
of the late war, men’s minds, not only in 
this country, but throughout Europe, have 
been in a state of ferment portentous of im- 
portant modifications in the whole frame of 
society. The changes which have taken 
place in France and Belgium are the results 
of the power of popular opinion. The 
movements which have occurred in Spain, 
Naples, the Roman States, Germany, and 
Poland, have been subdued by artillery; but 
the matches are kept lighted, the guns re- 
main pointed at their last level, from a con- 
sciousness, on the part ofthe victors, that 
the battle must again be fought. They feel 
that the two great principles,—government 
by force—government by cpinion,—are com- 
mitted in a conflict which can acknowledge 
no compromise. With us, the latter has ob- 
tained the ascendant; whence it has be- 
come impracticable for any mir’. ‘o re- 
main long in office, unless they »s»"!y» uni- 
formly to obey the impulse which « given 
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She pamphlet lately put together by the 
different departments of the state has run 
through eight editions within a few months, 
It has been eulogized in the leading news- 
papers, and mad¢ the text of much eloquent 
oratory, by official dependents, in several parts 
of the country. No honourable and candid 
man can read that production without con- 
fessing, that it exhibits a very plausible, and 
even a substantial, case in favour of the pre- 
sent Cabinet. But are the Ministers, in point 
of fact, popular? Three years ago, the Lord 
Mayor’s festival was postponed, because the 
Duke of Wellington durst not venture to go 
to Guildhall: on the ninth of last month, his 
health was drank in the same hall with a 
burst of enthusiasm which threw that of the 
Lord Chancellor and of the President of the 
Council into the shade. Was it the inten- 
tion of the citizens of London to express, in 
this manner, their admiration for the political 
principles of the Duke? Not at all. It was but 
a decent mode of reprehending Lord Grey. 

We admire Lord Grey as much as the 
most devoted of his followers, and we feel 
sincerely grateful to his government for all 
the solid benefits which it has conferred on 
the country ; at the same time, we cannot 
but perceive that his Cabinet is scarcely 
possessed of the vigour which the times re- 
quire. Neither in boldness of decision, nor 
in energy of conception, do they keep pace 
with the spirit of universal amelioration 
which characterizes the day. The ideas of 
government which the Unionists entertain 
are extravagant; and, if attempted to be 
carried into execution, must be resisted. 
But they are undoubtedly mingled with some 
elements which, sooner or later, will assume 
a tangible and practical form, though they 
may not be strongly developed in any inves- 
tigation to which they can at present be sub- 
jected. The Unionists are misled, by selfish 
views to the adoption of extreme doctrines, 
which will speedily be destroyed ; but some- 
thing will have been gained in the mean 
time. Some principles may be met with by 
an active Ministry on the way, which may 

repare the world for the more equal distri- 

ution of wealth, destined eventually to 
exist in all civilized communities. The cer- 
tain failure that awaits the violent and sub- 
versive notions which now prevail, will ac- 
celerate the progress of sounder notions in 
rey ae that relates to religion, morality, 
and legislation. Thus the coral insects are 
busily engaged in raising from the deep a 
series of edifices which, in time, become 
their own tombs: but the additions of each 
generation remain; the work rises higher 
and higher, until it reaches the surface of 
the waves, where it detains a variety of float- 
ing materials, until, at length, it shuts out 
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SIMON TECHY. 


A CHARACTER. 


THERE are many thin-skinned people in 
the world: but Simon Techy seemed to haye 
no skin at all. Every person alive is vulner- 
able at some one point or another: a cuti- 
cle of the texture of parchment has a tep- 
der place somewhere, which will quiver ata 
breath; but Techy was sensitive all over; 
and as for a cuticle, it was as if Nature had 
left him unprovided with any such garment, 
and sent him to walk about the world in his 
cutis. He would wince at an accidental 
word or look, which might mean nothing, as 
though you had tickled him with the tip of a 
red-hot poker. You were never safe with him; 
he seldom parted from you without leavin 
an impression on your mind that you had 
given him pain or offence, though wondering 
what about ; and, be as cautious in your con- 
duct towards him as you could, fifty to one 
you haddone so. Address him as “ Techy.” 
he would complain that it was to mark his 
inferiority, as a tradesman, that you address- 
ed him so familiarly. Call him “Sir,” he 
could at once “see through this sort of mock 
respect.” Say to him, in passing, “How 
d’ye do, Mr. Techy ?” and within an hour 
he would write you a long letter, complain- 
ing of your very marked coldness, and re- 
questing you would inform him what he had 
done to deserve it. Indeed, the very effort 
to please him, or to avoid the opposite conse- 
quence, would not unfrequently provoke his 
displeasure. He was not quite so dull (he 
would tell you) as to be insensible to the 
rebuke ; yet he really did not know why he 
was to be treated with such PuNcTILIOUS 
CONSIDERATION. However, he was not of- 
fended—not in the least; on the contrary, 
he thanked you for the Lesson; and when 
he had puty PrRoriTep by it he trusted he 
should be allowed to renew his intercourse 
with you,—but upon easier terms. Till then 
he thought it best for both parties that he 
should decline, &c. &c.—And all this he 
would utter (asa printer would say) in italics 
and small capitals. Not only was the whole 
human race—men, women, and children— 
continually and purposely, as he fancied, 
treading upon the toes of his dignity, or (to 
use his own favourite phrase) “the proper 
respect which he entertained for himself ;” 
—the brute creation, nay, the very elements, 
seemed, to him, in league to treat him dis- 
courteously. No dog barked, not a cat 
mewed, at his approach, but had some offen- 
sive motive for the act: a sudden shower of 
rain was a premeditated insult ; a north-east 
wind a gross personal affront. He has even 
been known to sulk with his fire ; and tosit 
for a whole evening in the cold, because it 
resisted his first two or three insinuating at- 





the waters.as the bulwark of a new continent. 


tempts to rouse it into a blaze with the 
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er: “To any one but me,” he would 
mutter, “this would not have happened.” 
Simon Techy had been—(“I am afraid of 
this gunpowder Percy though he be dead.”) 
However, since he is no longer of this world, 
J will venture to utter the word, although I 
do'so at the risk of causing him to turn in 
his coffin. Simon Techy had been—a 
tradesman; but his trade being that of a 
printseller in an extensive way, it led him 
into an intimacy with most of the eminent 
artists and virtuosi of his time, and, gener- 
ally, introduced him to a higher grade of 
society than shopkeepers of many other de- 
scriptions can aspire to. For a man tem- 
pered as he was, and one whose mind was 
not sufficiently ballasted with good sense 
(as may be inferred from his character,) this 
was perhaps an unlucky circumstance: it 
placed him in a false position. Being a 
shop-keeper, he was not, in one particular 
acceptation of the term, a gentleman; and 
as the occasional associate of gentlemen, he 
was above being looked upon as a trades- 
man. He reminded one, in his way, of Mo- 
liére’s Monsieur Jourdain: he was not a 
print-seller ; he was only so generous as to 
make presents of fine engravings to his 
friends and the public, whilst the public 
and his friends were so liberal as to make 
him presents of money in return for them. 
He never alluded to his business except 
through some such mollifying circumlocu- 
tion, as “ the particular occupation in which 
T happen to be engaged ;” he called his shop 
an office, his customers clients, his clerk a 
secretary, his shopmen his deputies, and his 
errand-boy a messenger. By degrees he 
grew rich, and more than in proportion 
with his wealth his self-importance increas- 
ed. At his outset in the business, in which 
he succeeded his uncle, his spacious window 
exhibited a large number of choice en- 
vings, and you walked from the street 
irectly into hisshop. Gradually the window 
was diminished in size, and fewer prints 
were paraded; till, at length, a passage 
with an inner door was constructed, which 
door, always closed, was ornamented with 
a large brass plate, bearing the word Office ; 
and the once well-stocked window now gave 
“the world assurance of a” print-shop, by 
only one print of George the Third on horse- 
back, (for it was in the days of that good king 
that Mr. Techy flourished,) and this was 
surrounded with gauze blinds. Even this 
very faint “smell of the shop” was too ex- 
citing for poor Simon’s nerves, and, after a 
time, he consulted a friend upon the possi- 
bility of inventing some mode of suppress- 
ing it. He talked long, and in a rounda- 
bout style, (as a man does who, having 
mystified his own understanding, tries to do 
the same by his auditors! about his being 
“not exactly what you would call a shop- 
keeper,” and his shop being “ not altogeth- 
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er what is called a shop; and concluded 
with—* And, now, what would you recom- 
mend me to do with that window of mine 
to prevent the public supposing that I keep 
a mere print-shop ?” 

“Nothing in the world easier,” laughing- 
of replied his friend; remove George the 

hird, and exhibit some soap and candles 
in his place, and, instead of a print-shop, 
the devil himself would never guess it to 
be anything but a tallow-chandlers.” 

“ Q, that’s your opinion, Sir, is it?” said 
Simon ; and away he went. 

The next morning his friend, who was 
also one of his most valuable clients, re- 
ceived his bill, or, as Techy termed it, “a 
memorandum of the mutual transactions be- 
tween them,” inclosed in a letter consisting of 
seven closely-written pages—for thin skin- 
ned people are prone to indulge in the writ- 
ing of what they consider to be fine letters on 
any the slightest presumed cause of offence. 
In four different places in his dignified 
— and in as many various forms of 
phrase, did Techy complain that, “ Did you 
not, Sir, owing to the occupation in which 
I am for the present (and for the present 
ONLY) engaged, consider me, Sir, as your 
inferior in society, you never, Sir, would 
have ventured,” &c. ;—five times did he as- 
sure his friend that his “dignity as a man, 
and that respect which every man (whatever, 
Sir, may be his station in life) is bound 
to entertain for himself,” rendered it impe- 
ratively necessary that all intercourse be- 
tween them must then, and there, and for 
ever cease; and in these emphatic words 
did he conclude :—*“ And now, Sir, I am 
willing to throw myself upon the opinion of 
the universe, and to stand or fall by its de- 
cision, whether, Sir, the annals of the in- 
tercourse between man and man, from time 
immemorial, can furnish another instance , 
Sir, of so unpardonable an affront being pu t 
by one gentleman upon another, (and alloy v 
me to say, Sir, that notwithstanding th e 
occupation in which I happen to be eri- 
gaged, I consider myself as such)—as you ir 
advising soap and candles to be exhibited in 
the windows of, Sir, your very obedient, &«:.” 

But Mr. Techy took nothing by his mio- 
tion. A few hours after this magnificent 
explosion of offended dignity, I chanced to 
be in his office. His countenance, which 
was always more or less tinged with a bil- 
ious hue, was, upon this occasion (doubt- 
less from the excessive irritation of the [ill] 
humours) as yellow as a guinea." 

“ You appear to be indisposed,” said I, 

“Indisposed, Sir!” exclaimed he, at the 





* Some one remarking to Major O’D—~+ that 
a mutual friend of theirs was looking as 
asa guinea ; “ Is it a guinea he is looking like ? 
exclaimed the Major; “you should have seen 
the poor fellow, as I saw him, in India ; there he 





was looking as yellow as five guineas at least,” 
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same time twitchiug his shirt collar, and 
twisting his cravat; “indisposed! that’s 
very odd—very! Pray—allow me—pray 
allow me to ask, do you mean anything by 
that question ?” 
“TI mean exactly whatI say. I may be 
mistaken ; but you appear to be a little in- 
disposed; to be suffering a little from a 
bilious attack.” 
“Bilious! Now, really, if I did’t well 
know that you wouldn’t wilfully affront me, 
I should fancy that No, Sir, I know how 
to resent any attack upon my dignity as a 
man; but that once done, I never suffer it to 
worry me—to prey upon my temper; in 
short, to excite my bile, as you would insinu- 
ate.” 
‘Indeed I meant to insinuate nothing.” 
“Come, come, »! dear Sir, you know 
what I allude to. You have heard—you 
must have heard—it must be the town-talk 
by this time—all London must be ringing 
with it. Me bilious! [twas aletter to make 
somebody look bilious, I admit; though not 
exactly me. However, he brought it upon 
himself, and has nobody but himself to 
thank for whatever its effects upon him may 
be. ” 





“You are speaking to me in riddles. I 
don’t understand a word of all you have been 
saying.” 

“No! Indeed! O, then, I’ll tell you the 
whole story, and read you my letter. You 
may then give me your opinion.” Here- 
upon he told his story about nothing with 
such extraordinary gravity, and at so uncon- 
scionable a length, that I nearly fell asleep 
under the operation! and, that ended, he 
read his letter with an air of such ludicrous 
importance—looking at me whenever he 
came to any point which he considered to 
be overwhelmingly powerful, or as if each 
sentence had been a thunderbolt hurled at 
his offender’s head—that it was with great 
difficulty I could refrain from laughing out- 
right. 

“ And now that the thing is done,” said 
he, as he folded up the broutllon of his ter- 
rible epistlke—{accompanying his words with 
a sigh and a shake of the head expressive of 
his regret at having thus remorselessly an- 
nihilated a fellow-creature)—“ and now that 
the thing is done, I wish I had not been 
quite so severe, for he used, generally, to 
treat me. with respect. However,”—and 
here came another iat his 
best friends will admit that, as I said before, 
he brought it upon himself. Yet I won- 
der he has not sent me an answer! Some 
sort of an excuse he must make ; don’t you 
think so?” : 

Before I had time to.reply, Colonel 
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reply, which would infallibly have provoked 
a rejoinder, and, perhaps, led to a protracted 
paper-war :—a mode of hostility in which he 
like most thin-skinned. people, took especial 
delight. 

The Colonel shook me by the hand, nod- 
ded good-humouredly to Techy, deliberate. 
ly drew a huge letter from his pocket, and 
laughed. ‘Techy, who had drawn himself 
up at the rate of fifteen inches to the foot, 
and put on an awfully-pompous look, (which, 
by-tae-by, it was hardly possible to behold 
and yet maintain one’s gravity,) was utterly 
disconcerted by this unexpected movement 
of the Colonel’s: it entirely deranged his 
plan of battle. 

“Really, Sir,” stammered Simon, “ really 
—aw—this unexpected—aw—I—aw—yp- 
der the—aw—circumstances—aw— ” 

During this time Colonel S——— had 
quietly torn the letter into quarters, and 
(not.thrown it, but) let it drop into the fire, 

“My dear Mr, Techy,” said he, address- 
ing, with imperturbable good humour, his 
wovld-have-been adversary, “that is the 
only notice I shall take of your very—very 
ill-considered letter. Any one less your 
friend than I am might have used it greatly 
to your disadvantage. But be under no 
alarm about it: I give you my word I have 
not shown it to a living soul; for you must 
know how much the laugh would have been 
against you had I taken so unfriendly a 
course—besides— ” 

Techy now made an ineffectual attempt 
to rally his forces, but the Colonel pressed 
his advantage. 

“ Besides, my dear Mr. Techy, the injury 
it might have done you in your business !” 
The effect of this “besides” upon Techy 
was like that of the last charge of the 
Guards at Waterloo upon Napoleon: Techy 
was defeated beyond all hope of recovery. 
There was no need of any more; yet the 
Colonel added, “ As to your bill, which you 
have sent me, you may, if you please, havea 
cheque for it now; but as I don’t intend to 
withdraw my custom from you, it may as 
well remain till Christmas.” 

These words fell unheeded on the ear of 
Techy, as fall the shouts of the multitude on 
that of the dying criminal. Fora week af- 
ter this encounter, the crest-fallen Simon, 
upon whose dignity the tables had been so 
unexpectedly and unmercifully turned, did 
not “show.” Some reports went that he 
had gone into the country ; but it was most 
generally believed that he had taken to his 
bed with a bilious attack. At about the 
period of his re-appearance, George. the 
Third was deposed from his station in the 
Office-window, and for his gracious presence 


S——, the party in question, entered the | was substituted a transparent blind bearing 
place: much to the astonishment, and no|the dignified and respectable words, Mr. 





little to the disappointment of Simon Techy, | Trecny’s GaLuery, 


who, by this visit, was ceprived of a written 


Men who are “above their business,” or, 
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to use a more vulgar phrase,—(and it un- 
fortunately happens that vulgar phrases are 


sometimes superlatively expressive,)}—-who | 


“quarrel with their bread-and-butter,” are 
seldom successful in their vocation. To 
most of those the bread-and-butter is doled 
out in very thin slices—many of them get 
none at all. The case of Simon was no ex- 
ception to this rule. In proportion as the 
irritation increased to which Mr, Techy’s 
“dignity,” and the “respect which he owed 
to himself,” rendered him liable, the number 
of his clients diminished. This defalcation, 
which his Christmas accounts insisted most 
disrespectfully upon his acknowledging, he 
attributed to unfair competition in the trade, 
to private malice, to public enmity, to every 
thing, in short, but its true cause; till at 
jength “the particular occupation in which 
he happened to be engaged ” ceasing, from 
want of “clients,” to be an occupation, he 
sold his “gallery,” and retired into private 
life, upon three hundred a-year, which, luck- 
ily for him, he possessed, independently of 
his sho—that is to say his office. 

He was now, to all intents and purposes, 
a gentleman; for he lived upon his means, 
and had nothing to do. Whether or not, no 
human being ever manifested the slighest 


intention to dispute his claim to the title. | 


His dignity and self-respect were not likely 
tobe invaded. Yet was Simon still less at 
his ease than before. His friends were 
either too warm or too cold with him, too 
distant or too familiar. Did you give hima 
friendly nod in passing—he was now as good 
as yourself, and could not understand wh 

- should not have stopped to talk wit 

im. Did you stop and shake him familiar- 
ly by the hand—he did not like that sort of 
patronage from any one who was now no 
more than his equal. If, when he made a 
morning call, he was invited to stay and 
dine—it was an offensive hint that they 
thought him not as well able, now, as for- 
merly, to provide himself with a dinner. 
Was he allowed to depart uninvited—there 
was atime when he should not have been 
treated with such insulting neglect. He 
unceremoniously refused to dine with Lord 
R——., one of his former “ clients,” because 
the invitation was for Sunday: “He saw 
through that: why did his lordship select 
that particular day? all days were at his 
disposal now: it was evidently in allusion 
to his late ‘occupation,’ and he would not 
submit to such disrespectful treatment from 
the best lord in the land.” In fact, any al- 
lusion, intentional or not, to his “ late occu- 
pation,” was, of all offences, the gravest 
that could be offered to his dignity and self- 
respect. Jt was dangerous to talk about 
prints in his presence ; and if.a few engrav- 
ings happened to be scattered upon a table 
ma rdom which he entered; he had no 
doubt on his mind they had been placed 
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there purposely to remind him that he had 
been a print-seller. 

No one can sit long at ease upon a barrel 
of gunpowder. As formerly his ill-condi- 
tioned spirit had driven his “clients ” from 
him, so now did it gradually detach from 
him his friends. One by one they fell from 
him: for the task of quarrel and reconcilia- 
tion, of apology and explanation for slights 
and offences which existed nowhere but in 
his own hyper-sensitive mind, became at 
length too irksome for their endurance. At 
last he quarrelled with me! me, the most 
inoffensive of heaven’s creatures! I met 
him one day in Regent-street. “Mr. 
Techy,” said I, “you, I dare say, can help 
to decide a wager for me: it is concerning 
the age of Raphael Morghen: pray how 
old—?” 

“Sir,” exclaimed he, with the fierceness 
of a bantam, “I understand why J am sin- 
gled out for this offensive question. Good 
morning, Sir.” 

For the soul of me I could not perceive 
where lay the offence ; but, meeting him the 
next morning, I resolved to request of him a 
solution of the my en 

“ My dear Mr. Techy,” said I, “I give you 
my word that, when I asked you the age of 
Raphael Morghen, I had no idea of offend- 
ing you: but he, being a celebrated engrav- 
er, 1 thought you were the most likely per- 
son to——” 

“Sir,” he replied, (and as he spoke his 
yellow face reddened, and his head seemed 
to be growing out and away from his shoul- 
| ders with indignation,)—“ Sir, this is adding 
insult to injury.” 

From that instant I never saw him more. 

But soon an affront was to be put upon 
him for which no apology would be offered. 
He had eaten voraciously of a sour goose- 
berry pudding. At two o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning he was taken violently ill, 
and, before ten, Simon Techy was no more! 
His last faint words were—“*We must all 
die—I am resigned to my fate—but it is very 
humiliating—to one’s dignity and self-re- 
spect—to be taken off—without reasonable 
notice—and—by so undignified a thing, too, 
as a gooseberry dumpling!” 
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[ xnow it is not made to last, 
The dream which haunts my soul; 
The shadow even now is cast 
Which soon will wrap the whole. 


Ah! waking dreams that mock the day 
Have other end than those, 

Which come beneath the moonlight ray, 
And charm the eyes they close. 


The vision colouring the night 
’Mid bloom and brightness wakes, 
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Banished by morning’s cheerful light, 
Which gladdens while it breaks. 


But dreams which fix the waking eye 
With deeper spells than sleep, 

When hours unnoted pass us by, 
From such we wake and weep. 


We wake,—but not to sleep again 5 
The heart has lost its youth,— 

The morning light which wakes us then, 
Calm, cold, and stern, is Truth. 


I know all this, and yet I yield 
My spirit to the snare, 

And gather flowers upon the field, 
Though Woe and Fate are there. 


The maid divine, who bound her wreath 
On Etna’s fatal plain, 

Knew not the foe that lurked beneath 
The summer-clad domain. 


But I—I read my doom aright, 
I snatch a few glad hours, 

Then where will be the past delight— 
And where my gathered flowers ? 


Gone—gone for ever! let them go; 
The present is my meed— 

Aye let me worship, ere I know 
The falsehood of my creed. 


The time may come—they say it must— 
When thou, my idol now, 

Like all we treasure and we trust, 
Will mock the votive vow. 


And when the temple’s on the ground— 
The altar overthrown— 

Too late the bitter moral’s found,— 
The folly was our own. 


It matters not, my heart is full 
With present hopes and fears, 

The future cannot quite annul— 
Let them be bought by tears. 


Though sorrow, disbelief, and blame 
May load the fallen shrine ; 

To think that once it bore thy name 
Will make it still divine. 


And such it was--for it was love’s; 
And love its heaven brings, 

And from life’s daily path removes 
All other meaner things ; 


And calls from out the common heart 
Its music, and its fire ; 

Like that the early hours impart 
To Memnon’s sculptured lyre. 


A touch of light—a tone of song— 
The sweet enchantment’s o’er ; 
The thrilling heart and lute ere long 

Confess the spell no more. 


The music from the heart is gone ; 
The light has left the sky ; 

And time again flows calmly on, 
The haunted hour past by. 


* 


And thus with love the charmed earth 
Grows actual, cold, and drear ; 

But that sweet phantasy was worth 
All else most precious here. 


’Mid the dark web that life must weave, 
’T will linger in the mind 

As angels spread their wings, yet leave 
The trace of heaven behind. 


Ah! let the heart that worships thee 
By every change be proved ; 
Its dearest memory will be 
To know that once it loved. L. E.L, 
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Incendiarism—Black Neckcloths—Steam—Suj- 
cides—Autumnal Gaieties—Melton— National 
Gallery 


IncENDIARISM.—One of the most remark- 
able features of the past month has been 
the sudden and simultaneous reappearance 
of incendiarism ; no longer confined to any 
particular county or district, fires have been 
blazing at once in the maritime and inland 
divisions of the kingdom. It has been re- 
marked,—and the coincidence is certainly 
es | strange,—that these acts of o 
and villany are generally preceded and 
accompanied by similar atrocities upon the 
continent of Europe, and even in remoter 
parts of the world. 

Is it part of a great and general system of 

warfare upon property ?—have the ramifica- 
tions of revolutionary principles spread so 
far and wide over the face of the earth? In 
England, at all events, it is clear that the 
result of such crimes must be anything but 
favourable to the class of people in which 
we must naturally look for the criminals. 
Burning wheat-ricks, with a view to make 
corn cheap, is much like the Irish plan of 
destroying the notes of a country banker 
who had become unpopular. That this is 
not the object, is clear from the fact that in 
almost all the cases which have come to the 
public eye, the neighbours of the sufferers, 
even of the humblest classes, have been 
most assiduous in endeavouring to extin- 
guish the flames. 
We consider it a political problem, and 
the sooner it is solved the better for the 
farmer. A discovery of the principle upon 
which these iniquities are committed, and 
the detection of the incendiaries, would be 
a better object to keep in view than a 
senseless resistance to the payment of 
taxes, which are absolutely necessary to the 
support of the country. The distress of the 
sheriff’s officer is light by comparison with 
the fieri facias of the incendiary. 


Brack Necucrorns.—The funds are 





looked upon in England as the national 
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pulse. By the indications which they 
afford, the financial health of the country is 
judged and determined, and the price of 
stocks becomes the criterion by which the 
quidnuncs regulate their political opinions 
of passing events. In the fashionable world 
we apprehend the price of stocks is likely to 
decline very considerably—strong symptoms 
of what is called in ’Change-alley a back- 
wardation will speedily exhibit themselves 
in consequence of the indignity which was 
recently offered to etiquette at the Pavilion 
at Brighton, and the indignation which fol- 
lowed the attempt. 

On the occasion of a party recently given 
by their Majesties, in honour of the birth- 
day of her Royal Highness Princess Augus- 
ta, several of the gayest among the élite of 
the circle made their appearance in black 
neckcloths—stocks. Till that evening no 
objection had been taken to the colour of 
the article; and those who wore them 
recollecting that the late King not only 
admitted the costume, but set the fashion 
himself, flattered themselves that they were 
“doing the thing” in the best possible style ; 
but no, they were refused admission to, the 
sn presence until they had discarded the 
offensive black, and assumed the purer 
white. 

This isa sad affair, because the proba- 
bility is that the royal veto will produce the 
much-to-be-lamented explosion of black 
neckcloths ;—not that the portion of society 
admitted to the royal parties is in itself suf- 
ficiently large to run down a fashion so 
desirable and so generally becoming; but 
because all the pretenders, who never are 
permitted to see more than the outsides of 
palaces, will think it necessary to adopt the 
court regulation, in order to make the un- 
wary believe that they are compelled to do 
so by their constant admission into the 
“circle.” In this case, as we before said, 
0 price of stocks will, most assuredly, come 

wn, 


Steam—We last month noticed the 
extraordinary strides which steam and iron 
were making in the reduction, as far as time 
is concerned, of the distances between cer- 
tain given points. The idea of starting 
from London to breakfast at Stoney Strat- 
ford, and lunch at Birmingham, sounds pre- 
posterous,—but, if the projected railway 
succeed, such may be the fact. During the 
last week or two a circumstance has occur- 
ted which very effectually prepares the 
mind for the realization of these apparently 
visionary results;—a coach, drawn in the 
natural, old-fashioned manner by horses, 
called the Royal Telegraph, has been es- 
tablished, which runs between London and 
Manchester, a distance of 186 miles, in 
eighteen hours: it leaves London at five in 
the inorning,—late enough to take, except 





upon certain occasions during the sitting of 
Parliament, the newspapers of the day,— 
and reaches Manchester a little before 
eleven o’clock at night. This, we believe, 
to exceed anything on record as public 
travelling: but Mr. Walker, of Mitchel- 
grove, is, we understand, making arrange- 
ments with his new Brighton coach to per- 
form the distance between that place and 
the metropolis in four hours and a half 
regularly. This diminution of the expendi- 
ture of time in these journeys is not effected 
by furious driving or fast galloping, but by 
maintaining a regular pace, which, from its 
evenness and regularity, does not give the 
traveller the idea either of its great rate or 
the least apprehension of danger. To be 
sure, our grandfathers, who took a fortnight 
to get from Edinhurgh to London, and a 
week to overcome the distance from York, 
would wonder, if they could peep into the 
world, to see the changes even yet in pro- 
gress; but perhaps most of all would they 
marvel, at ordinary coaches, made of the 
same materials, (and drawn by the same 
sort of animals) as those into which they 
never stepped for a progress without mak- 
ing their wills and wing an affectionate 
leave of their anxious families. 


Surcipes.—We have had occasion to 
observe that the crime of suicide has pre- 
vailed during the past month in a degree 
beyond that which is proverbially assigned 
to November. Some of the cases which 
have occurred have been marked by circum- 
stances of peculiar interest. 

One, that in which the sufferer, who was, 
however, declared by the verdict of a 
coroner’s jury, to have died from natural 
disease, accelerated by the excitement un- 
der which he laboured,—we mean the case 
of Mr. Tuffnell,—appears to us a particular- 
ly melancholy one. The female servant of 
a friend of his had been charged by her 
mistress with robbery, in conjunction with a 
most respectable tradesman at the west end 
of the town. The grand jury threw out the 
bill as against the jeweller, and the petit 
jury acquitted the servant. The effect pro- 
duced upon the mind of Mr. Tuffnell by the 
course which the evidence and cross-exami- 
nation upon the trial took, was an irritation 
which, in the first instance, induced an 
attack upon his own life, and eventually 
caused his death by an accession of a 
natural disorder. 





The other case is that in which two lives 
have been lost. Miss Watts, the amiable 
and accomplished daughter of Mr. Watts, 
the proprietor of a boarding school, called 
“ Byfield-House,” at Barnes, and niece to 
the popular author of the same name, had 
been unfortunate enough to attract the at- 
tention and unconsciously gain the affections 
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of a M. Dumas, the French assistant in her 
father’s academy. Finding his passion not 
reciprocated, the agitated young man took 
the rash and unjustifiable measure of con- 
cealing himself behind the door of the 
young lady’s sleeping room, and the mo- 
ment she entered the apartment, having 
taken an affectionate leave of her family for 
the night, he rushed out with a razor in his 
hand, announcing a resolution to destroy 
himself if she continued indifferent to his 
addresses. 

The alarm which the unexpected and ter- 
rific spectacle excited in the mind of the 
young lady produced the most lamentable 
consequences. Dumas was secured, and 
Mrs. Watts slept with her daughter during 
the night. The mischief, however, had 
been done. In the terror of the moment, 
and perhaps with an idea of overcoming the 
dreadful sensations she experienced, she had 
swallowed a large quantity of Eau de Co- 
logne, and the irritation caused by this pow- 
erful draught, superadded to the natural agi- 
tation of her mind, caused the death of the 
unfortunate victim the following morning. 

In the mean time Dumas had been put 
under restraint until the verdict of a coroner’s 
jury exonerated him from any implication in 
the dreadful circumstances. As soon as he 
was at liberty, he proceeded to an inn at 
Croydon, where he shortly after retired to 
rest, and in the course of the night, having 
swallowed laudanum in so large a quantity 
as to defeat its intention, he inflicted sever- 
al severe wounds upon himself with a razor, 
and when found in the morning he lay wel- 
tering in his blood. 

His friends were discovered and sent for, 
and, after surgical assistance had been pro- 
cured, he was removed to the house of a 
friend, where, however, he had been but a 
short time when he tore the bandages from 
the stanched wounds, and again placed 
himself in imminent danger. It was then 
decided by the surgeon in attendance, that 
such a case would be better attended to in 
an establishment where constant care and 
watchfulness, if necessary, were always at 
hand; and the unfortunate sufferer was re- 
moved to St. George’s Hospital, where he 
again tore off the bandages, and is, we be- 
lieve, at this moment in a state which pre- 
cludes the hope of his eventual recovery. 

This is one of the serious romances with 
which real life abounds, and which so fre- 
quently form the ground-work of domestic 
tragedies, scarce transcended in wretched- 
ness by the most skilful writer of fiction. 


AvutomnaL Gateties.—The autumnal 
festivities for which our country houses in 
England are so celebrated have not been so 
general this year as usual. The magnifi- 
cent Chatsworth has been the scene of 
gaiety and splendour, and great preparations 


were in progress for still more extensive 
entertainments. The increasing disposition 
of its noble owner, and the necessity of his 
removal to another climate, suddenly put a 
stop to them, and his Grace, after having 
taken leave of his Majesty, (who still re. 
fuses his Grace’s resignation,) has quitted 
England for the continent. The Duke of 
Wellington has had a gay party at Walmer; 
and the Marquis of Salisbury has been keep. 
ing open house in the ancient style, at his 
magnificent seat, Hatfield; but still there 
has been a flatness in the season. The Joss 
of Lord Hertford from Sudbourn ; the still- 
ness of Apethorpe ; the quietude of Lowther; 
the absence of so many of our nobility and 
gentry, have combined to render the shoot- 
ing season—the sporting prelude to Melton 
—much less lively than usual. 

At Melton itself everything assumes its 
wonted appearance as to “scenery” and 
“machinery :” the actors alone are changed, 
and, we regret to say, diminished. The 
deaths of Lord Plymouth and Sir H 
Goodricke, and the absence of Lord Alvan- 
ley, are serious drawbacks in the way of 
sport and gaiety. The zeal and energy of 
these three members of the community, add- 
ed to the wealth of the two first and the wit 
of the third, formed very striking features of 
the establishment. There were no less than 
four hundred and eighty horses in Melton 
last season. This, to a foreigner, (unless, 
like Count Matuscwiz, he happens to be one 
of the leading members of the club,) must 
seem rather extraordinary in so small an is- 
land as this, in which, as a returned dandy 
from India (a tiger-hunter of some eminence 
once said, there can be no good sport ; “ for, 
to use his own words, “if a man gets any- 
thing like a run, he is stopped short by the 
sed. 





Natronat GaLLery.—Once more let us 
raise a feeble cry for the preservation of our 
metropolis, and we have done. The Na- 
tional Gallery in the Mews is actually in 
progress: our church of St. Martin in the 
Fields, dragged from obscurity into light, is 
again to be immolated. On the first an- 
nouncement of this sacrilege all Westmin- 
ster was in arms. From the commonest 
shopkeeper to the noble Duke at the head 
of the parish every man was animated and 
excited. Meetings were held, resolutions 
passed, memorials resolved upon, addresses 
voted, and petitions prepared. The work is 
actually in progress, and either the prayers 
of the people are unheeded, or the petitions, 
addresses, and memorials remain unpresent- 
ed. Once more, we say, we raise the cry; 
once more we call for a decided demonstra- 
tion of popular feeling upon the subject. 
Once let the stones be laid, the mortar dry, 
and the cement hard, and good bye St. Mar- 





tin’s. Itis yet to be saved; but if the in- 
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habitants suffer themselves to be lulled by 
the advice of “ wait and see,” they will find, 
to their cost, that in the end—at least at the 
end of Pall-Mall East—they will see nothing 
but Mr. Wilkins’s facade, running in a di- 
rection, not only to conceal the beauty of 
his predecessor’s portico, but to make evi- 
dent the crookedness of a street which, if he 
would but consent to bend to public taste 
and feeling, would be perfectly straight. 


A remarkable coincidence has occurred 
in the cases of two murders, with the con- 
sideration of which the public has been very 
much occupied during the month. One 
took place at Plumstead, and the other at 
Offton. In both instances poison was ad- 
ministered to a whole family ; in both cases 
death ensued; in both cases the families 
were numerous ; and, what is the extraordi- 
nary part of the affair, in both families there 
was a deaf and dumb girl residing. It is 
said, and upon the authority of magistrates 
and criminal judges, that the exposure of 
any great crime causes the perpetration of 
many others of a similar nature; but it is 
hard to believe that the imitative passion in 
criminality should be so strong as to render 
the circumstance of having a deaf and dumb 
inmate in a house an inducement to copy, in 
all its other circumstances, a deed of such 
atrocity and cruelty. If it be merely an acci- 
dental similarity, it is quite worthy of record. 


Paris, we hear, is extremely gay. The 
season there, has begun particularly early ; 
and although the tradesmen are all forming 
unions, and laying down rules and regula- 
tions for the conduct of their masters, the 
sensation is not great in the higher circles. 
In France, the natural liveliness of charac- 
terand buoyancy of disposition go a great 
way towards dispelling any popular 4 
or, we should rather say, checking its pro- 
gress. It seems that the Parisian dandies 
are bringing in velvet coats; and that piece 
of intelligence, with the exception of some 
turf affairs, which have not “come off” in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner, is one of 
the most importaut notices out of the poli- 
tical world. Lady Jersey and her family 
have arrived, and Lady Tankerville is ex- 
pected: indeed, the salons of the Continent 
are so thickly studded with gems of our own 
nobility, that a man, not aware of his posi- 
tion, might fancy himself in Park-lane or 
Grosvenor-square while lounging at Naples 
or flirting in Florence. Rome, it is said, 
will be the head-quarters of the English 
in Italy during the winter. Lord Anglesey 
is there already. We cannot, however, 
abandon the hope that the aristocracy of 
Great Britain will continue to recollect the 
advantages which they confer on their native 
country by a residence in it; and that al- 
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though those who, from ill-health, may find 
a séjour on the continent serviceable, and 
even essential, are perfectly justified in 
availing themselves of the Benefits deriv- 
able from a milder climate, it is a part of 
the duty which a nobleman owes to the 
land where his property is situated, and 
whence his honours spring, to give his poor- 
er and less influential countrymen the ad- 
vantages which accrue from the expendi- 
ture of part of his income in the neighbour- 
hood whence it is drawn; and at the same 
time to support by his presence and coun- 
tenance those who are attached to the soil 
which gave them birth, and need the pro- 
tection and co-operation of their immediate 
superiors to animate and cheer them in their 
course of life as good men, good subjects, 
and useful members of society. 


Mr. Rodwell, a musical composer of some 
eminence, has recently published a prospec- 
tus for the foundation of a national school 
of music, which is to contain and support 
by subscription an English Opera House, 
to be conducted by a certain namber of di- 
rectors, paid a regular salary, and in no 
other way interested in the receipts of the 
theatre ; which, after defraying the expenses, 
are to be divided amongst the three great 
musical charities. 

The plan is excellent in theory, and the 
design does great credit to Mr. Rodwell’s 
abilities, and of zeal for the advancement of 
his art and the protection of native talent; 
but we fear that, in practicc, it would turn 
out a failure. The English Opera House 
was licensed for the same purpose ; it was 
called the English Opera House in contra- 
distinction to the Italian Opera House, and 
every means was taken to maintain its 
character for nationality. Public taste, 
hewever, did not lean to this system, and 
the consequence was that the productions 
at the English Opera House were all for- 
eign, with the exception of ‘some light, far- 
cical operas and operattas. It was at the 
English Opera House, we believe, that 
“Der Frieschutz” first appeared in Eng- 
land: its success there was unequivocal. 
Opera after opera followed from the conti- 
nental theatres, and at Jength, in order to 
give effect to the foreign music, foreign 
performers were engaged. ; 

It may be quite relied upon, that if the 
manager of the Finglish Opera House had 
found the works of English composers 
equally attractive with those of foreigners, 
he would, for his own sake, for consistency’s 
sake, and for the sake of a numerous body 
of highly-talented men for whom he could 
not fail to feel a strong personal interest— 
he would have preferred continuing “ the 
English,” as he started. But the plain 
truth is, that the public mind is so enlight- 
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ened and so captivated with foreign produc- 
tions, and, it must be confessed, as far as 
the particular subject is concerned, so justly 
prejudiced in favour of foreign music, that 
we believe the idea of maintaining a purely 
national opera house to be visionary. 

In the Royal Academy of Music—the 
only national scholastic institution — the 
teachers are many of them foreigners,—the 
music which the pupils sing and play, is 
foreign. Then comes the question, why is 
this? The answer is that the study of for- 
eign music is absolutely necessary to form 
the taste and improve the judgment. If so, 
say those who are not pupils, it is clear 
that we, who wish to hear the best music 
and enjoy the best performances, take the 
most probable means of gratifying our wishes 
by procuring that music which is allowed 
to be so superior to our own, that our pupils 
are ordered to study it as an example and 
foundation ;—and, in order to have that su- 
perior music performed in the best manner, 
we will have the singers from the country 
in which it was composed, some of it ex- 
pressly for themselves. 

In music, as it is in painting, no man de- 
nies the power of native talent ; but it would 
be a difficult thing to persuade a cellector 
to fill his gallery with English pictures to 
the exclusion of Rubens, Vandyke, Corre- 
gio, Holbein, Teniers, Ostade, and all the 
other foreign artists. Abstractedly, and 
we believe without fear of contradiction, we 
may say, that foreign music is in every point 
superior to the music of England ; it is there- 
fore vain to suppose that foreign composers 
are to be talked or written down. In bal- 
lads, the English composers excel ; and here 
again the comparison with the sister art 
holds good. In England, water-colour 
drawing is carried to a perfection not yet 
attained in any other country: look at the 
result;| the drawings of English masters 
are eagerly sought and bought at high 
prices, and maintain their ground in collec- 
tions by a very great mujority indeed. So 
in music, English ballads are caught up and 
sung, and run like wild-fire through the 
country ; but it should be recollected that 
the extraordinary march of instruction and 
accomplishments have taught the amateur 
singers of the present day, in the higher 
classes of society, to despise that school 
of music; not that they do not admit its 
beauty and merit, but because, educated as 
they are, up to a high pressure of five thou- 
sand pounds upon the square inch, they des- 
pise the simple air with English words, as 
neither affording them the opportunity of 
displaying the extent of their musical ac- 
quirements, nor of showing off their attain- 
ments as linguists; and we would wager a 
considerable sum, that if all the delicate 


ladies of the day were pon to public jn. 
spection, they would be found crammed 
with airs—French, Italian, German, Swi 
Turkish, or——“ any airs but those ” which 
Mr. Rodwell so zealously and ably vindicates, 

It is a Herculean task to attempt to reform 
a prevailing taste, or to overthrow an estab- 
lished popular feeling. If an English Opera 
House were established according to Mr, 
Rodwell’s suggestion, it would never become 
fashionable, so long as the public conviction 
in favour of foreign music lasted. The 
Italian Opera, moreover, is the fashion 
wholly and entirely, without reference to 
the superiority of the performances ; against 
this there is no contending. Gay tried it 
and wrote his Beggar’s Opera as a burlesque 
upon the tragic absurdities of the King’s 
Theatre ; and a most remarkable result has 
been produced. The Italian Opera of course 
remains uninjured, but the burlesque, which 
was to cover it with ridicule, has itself be- 
come a serious favourite, and ladies weep to 
hear Polly’s lamentations to the tune of 
“Three Children sliding on the Ice;” and 
are wrapt in astonishment at the chivalrous 
bearing of Capt. Macheath, who, like the 
swan in the fable, terminates his earthly 
career by drinking half a pint of brandy, and 
singing his sorrows to half a dozen jig tunes, 

Mr. Rodwell, we repeat, deserves well of 
his professional brethren, and indeed of all 
his countrymen, for the development of his 
design for increasing the power of national 
talent; but we cannot flatter him with a 
hope of success, having, as we have already 
said, the English Opera House before us as 
an example of an establishment founded for 
the same purpose—licensed for that particu- 
lar object—and being absolutely forced, for 
the means of existence, to introduce foreign 
music, and engage foreign singers to per- 
form it. 





A serio-comic “ affair,” as yet, however, 
limited to paper bullets, has excited a con- 
siderable sensation in Ireland—the forty 
“patriots” are up in arms, in consequence 
of an assertion made by Mr. Hill, the mem- 
ber for Hull, at a meeting of his constituents, 
that one of the said “forty” was, 

“Like Pollard oak, hollow at heart ”— 


that he had advised ministers to push to the 
extreme the Irish Coercion Bill—as the Irish 
Panacea—at the same time that he avowed 
himself compelled to vote against it—for 
the sake of his seat for some county, city, 
town, or borough. Of course there has 
been no name named ; but as the song says— 
“ Each cries that is levelled at me.” 


As the matter is still on the tapis, and may 
be more serious than we peace-loving people 
desire, we prefer “saying our say ” uponit 





little music-books of the aristocratic young 


next month. 
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THE LION’S MOUTH. 


“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.’’—Horat. 


BEULAH SPA. 


Tne facetious vein into which our “ Month- 
ly Commentator” permitted himself to glide, 
while describing last month the localities 
and the lymphatics of this celebrated resort, 
conveyed @ very erroneous estimate of its 
claims to public notice. We have felt it 
right, therefore, to accept the invitation of 
the proprietor, for the purpose of revising 
our “verdict,” and lay before our readers 
the result of our investigation. 

The cite of the Spa is an elevated one. 
It rises from the brow of one of those emi- 
nences which constitute the Norwood Hills; 
the height of which hills, as Dr. Weather- 
head informs us, has been computed, from 
trigonometrical observation, at about 390 
feet above the level of the sea at low water; 
consequently, as the Londun fogs never rise 
more than feet above the same level, 
the air cannot be otherwise than pure, salu- 
brious, and invigorating. 

Respecting the temperature, physical pro- 
perties, &c., of the water, Dr. Weatherhead, 
in his published “ Account of the Beulah 
Saline Spa,” states, that, at the bottom of the 
well, its average temperature is 52° of Fah- 
renheit; that its specific gravity is 1011; 
and that, by an analysis of its composition, 
by Mr. Faraday and Mr. Hume, a quart is 
found to contain 2104 grains of solid saline 
matter, while a quart of the Cheltenham 
water, as analyzed by Mr. Brande, is found 
to contain only 161 grains. Thus, in a 
single quart, the difference in favour of the 
Beulah water, in solid matter, is 494 grains. 
The quality of the latter is also superior; 
100 grains out of 161 of the Cheltenham sa- 
line consisting of muriate of soda, or common 
table salt, the aperient properties of which 
are comparativly feeble ; “whereas the mass 
of the ingredients in the Beulah Spa is 
com of two powerful saline substanc- 
es, the sulphate of magnesia, and that pe- 
culiar triple salt, the sulphate of soda and 
magnesia, constituting three-fourths of the 
whole saline impregnation.” From our own 
observation we can corroborate Dr. Weath- 
erhead’s statement, that the taste of the 
water “is distinctly bitter, without being at 
all disagreeable, leaving on the palate the 
peculiar flavour of its predominant saline 
ingredient, the sulphate of magnesia.” 

The situation of the Beulah Spa is natu- 
rally beautiful as well as salubrious; and it 
has been greatly improved by art, Mr. 
Decimus Burton having been employed in 
the laying out of the grounds, and in the 
erection of the different rustic edifices by 


is a lawn, a rosery, a wilderness, and an 
archery ground; and, beyond the archery 
ens another wilderness is forming. 
dy Essex is also improving the planta- 
tions, and superintending the construction of 
a fountatn. When complete, the grounds— 
a wood of young oaks, opening to the south- 
west, and formerly the haunts of the gipsies 
—will embrace an extent of more than forty 
acres. Inthe ensuing spring, its easy dis- 
tance from the metropolis,—its contiguity to 
the town of Croydon, and the villages of 
Norwood, Dulwich, Sydenham, &c.—and its 
eneral localities and agrémens, will render 
ulah a more delightful morning lounge, 
as well as an occasional or permanent resi- 
dence, than ever. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Apmrrat Sir Hersert Sawyer, K.C.B. 
—This gallant officer died at Bath. He was 
the son of Admiral Herbert Sawyer, and 
served under his father during the war with 
our Transatlantic Colonies, at the conclusion 
of which he was in command of the Porcu- 
pine sloop, at Jamaica. He was made Post- 
ae in the early part of the year 1789, 
and in the following year appointed to the 
Pegasus, 28, on the Newfoundland station. 
In 1793, when the war with France com- 
menced, he commanded the Amphion frigate, 
from which he was subsequently removed 
(1795) to the Nassau, of 64 guns, and cruis- 
ed with the North Sea Fleet till 1797, when 
he was appointed to the Saturn, 74, attached 
to the Western squadron. In 1799 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Trollope in the Russell, 
which he continued to command until the 
spring of 1801, when he joined the Juste, of 
80 guns, and sa dirobind, Sir Robert Calder 
to the West Indies. On his return to this 
country he was appointed to superintend the 
payment of ships at Plymouth, which ap- 
pointment he held until promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, October 2, 1807. In the 
early part of 1810 Sir Herbert Sawyer was 
appointed second in command at Portsmouth, 
and in the latter part of the same year was 
promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, and 
appointed Commander-in-Chief on the Hal- 
ifax station, which he held until 1813; and 
when about to leave that station was pre- 
sented with an address from the Consul, 
merchants, and inhabitants, thanking him 
for his gallant and unceasing exertions in 
the protection of the colonies from the at- 
tacks of the Americans. In the same year 
he hoisted his flag as Commander-in-Chief 
at Cork; and on the 2d of January, 1815, 
he was nominated a K.C. B. At the time 
of his death Sir H. S. was an Admiral of 





which they are adorned. Great improve- 
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ments are going forward: at present, here ' 1825, 
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Exposition of the False Medium and Barri- 
ers excluding Men of Genius from the Public. 
Ir is not always easy to form an accurate 

judgment of the contents of a book by its 

title. So completely did that of the present 
volume set all our conjectures at defiance, 
and so affected and indefinite did it appear 
to us, that, conceiving the author to be at 
least destitute of common sense, we were 
half tempted to dismiss it unread from our 
table ; but, impelled by a sense of duty, we 

sat down, in spite of our unfavourable im- 

pressions, seriously to peruse it. We had 

scarcely, however, proceeded through a doz- 
en pages, when we met with the following 
paragraph :— 

“In the fresh men Ase of our existence, when 
the eagle wing of sorrow and hope is strenuous in 
the glorious dawn, and the rich and rosy dews fall 
heavy on the opening flower that begems the path 
over which, with swelling bosom and unbaffled 
energies, we bound with feet that feel not the 
earth beneath us, while the voice is uplifted in 
fall enjoyment of Nature’s free and heartfelt pres- 
ence, it is a good thing to be a ploughman. But 
to become an author, is to poison the sacred 
draught of heaven, and to bring down Olympus in 
desolate ruins over the highway of life' Under 
what stupendous dreams are all his hopes buried 
forever! To till the wholesome earth, and reap 
the tawny harvest of the year, is a somewhat 
sturdy task ‘ in the eye of Phebus,’ and often felt 
to be a heavy manual toil ; but it hath no certain 
heartaches for its reward ; and is a blithe and jo- 
cund labour, compared with his who, through the 
painful day and dead enduring night, struggles and 
yearns towards the goal of immortality. ‘The en- 
ergies of his heart are as the horses of the sun,— 
his course around the vast empyrean is at length 
accomplished ,—his reward is squalid human mise- 

, With ) wn Despair striding forwards in the 
clearing distance.” 

Our readers will be surprised when we 
tell them that this was almost too much for 
our patience, and that we regarded the wri- 
ter as either above or below criticism. As 
a specimen of fine composition we have no- 
thing like it, save Dillon’s celebrated “ Pro- 
gress to Oxford with the Lord Wenables,” 
or “Ned Matchless’ Tour to Paris,” by 
George Clayton, jun. The whispers of 
duty, however, again prompted us, and we 
determined to read on, a little influenced, we 
confess, by a wicked curiosity to see how 
the picture would proceed, and where it 
would end. Amusement at the expense of 
a bedlamite at large, seized with the mania 
of authorship, we have indeed enjoyed to 
satiety. We congratulate ourselves that, at 
this dull season, a treat so exquisite was in 
reserve for us; and offer our best thanks to 
the publisher for disregarding the false me- 
dium and barriers which might for ever have 
deprived us of a performance which, take it 
all in all, we shall not look upon its like again 
We conclude that Mr. Effingham Wilson 
does not retain a reader in his establishment, 
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from him so dire a calamity, What unheard 
of literary treasures has he now at his dig. 
posal ?—all, in fact, that this monster of a 
reader, endued with ubiquity, has excluded 
from the public for an indefinite number of 
years. The geniuses will flock to the Royal 
Exchange as to another Parnassus. Apollo 
and the Muses will visit earth again to do 
honour to this their consecrated temple ; and 
Effingham Wilson will be more than a Me- 
cenas,—he will be a god,—the idol of all 
the mighty intellects which, to the scandal 
of these degenerate days, have written works 
which only themselves could ever be prevail- 
ed upon to read. We would, however, just 
hint to him, while all his blushing honours 
are thick upon him, that he must be content- 
ed with unprofitable fame, with the mere 
glory of rescuing genius from oblivion,—for 
we learn from our author that the very infal- 
lible test of genius is the want of success, 


Tom Cringle’s Log. ‘ Vols. 

A pleasant, but a marvellously strange 
and wild amalgamation of water and earth 
is “Tom Cringle;”—full of quips and 
cranks, and toils and pranks. A fellow of 
fun and talent is he, with a prodigious taste 
for yarns, long and short, old and new; 
never, or but seldom, carrying more sail than 
ballast; and being a most delightful com- 
panion both by land and sea. We were fas- 
cinated by the talents of Tom when we met 
him in our respected contemporary from the 
biting North ;—his log was to us like a wild 
breeze of ocean, fresh and health-giving, 
with now and then a dash of the tearful that 
summoned the sigh from our heart of hearts; 
but now that the “ yarns ” are collected, and 
fairly launched, we hail them as a source of 
much gratification at this dull season. Tom 
Cringle! and a Christmas fire! may well 
join in the chorus of “Begone, dull Care.” 
There is a bonhomie over every page, for 
which we hope we are sufficiently grateful. 
“The Quenching of the Torch” is one of 
the most pathetic descriptions we have ever 
read. “The Scenes at Jamaica” are full of 
vigour; and were it not for an occasional 
burst of Toryism, we should say that we 
agree with our friend Tominall things. As 
a whole, we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing “The Log” the most entertaning book 
of the season, and earnestly recommend 
our friends to make immediate acquaintance 
with the crew and every individual of the 
Firebrand, howbeit that some—many of 
them, indeed—are rather of a suspicious 
character. There has been a sort of Wa- 
verley mystery thrown over the authorship 
of these charming papers ; and though many 
have guessed the author, yet we take unto 
ourselves the credit of much sagacity in im- 
agining that we only have solved the enig- 
ma:—there are passages in “ Tom Cringle 





and we trust Heaven, inits mercy, will avert 


that we believe no living author, except Pro- 
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fessor Wilson himself, could write;—snatches 
of pure, exalted, and poetic feeling, so truly 
Wilsonian, that we penciled them as we read 
on, and said, There he is again,—and again, 
—and again! to the very last chapter. 
When it is remembered that this excellent, 
brilliant, and withal eccentric son of genius, 
spent many of his earlier, and some of his 
latter, days on shipboard, it will be immedi- 
ately seen that he naturally gained much 
nautical information, which he has turned to 
admirable account. After all, we confess 
that “Tom,” to our mind, is no out-and-out 
sailor, but a mingling of land and water ma- 
terials,—an amphibious monster, more of a 
land duck than a sea diver. We would also 
ask any one skilled in doggish annals to 
enatomize the bearing and character of 
Sneezer, and then say who but Professor 
Wilson could so dignify and display the 
qualities of a noble dog. Cooper’s two 
dogs, in his last superb novel, were fine 
specimens of canine sagacity ; but there are 
more truth and nature about Sneezer. The 
portrait was drawn, we venture to affirm, 
from Mr. Wilson’s own dog, who was so cru- 
elly poisoned in Edinburgh by some of the 
students in Burking, and who, together with 
their renowned medical patron, received a 
castigation not easily forgotten in one of the 
best “ Noctes” that ever came before the 
public. We are not willing to allow that 
our sagacity can be at fault, but if it is, we 
congratulate the “bleak North” on the pos- 
session of two men capable of writing “'T’om 
Cringle’s Log.” 


The Biometer, or Moral Watch. By Marc 
Antoine Jullien. 

To afford a method of regulating and duly 
apportioning the exercise of the several fa- 
culties of our nature, so as to preserve some- 
thing like a constant harmony in our 
thoughts and actions, is the difficult but 
highly benevolent object attempted in this 
little work. A series of tables, applicable 
successively to every day in the year, and 
containing separate columns which refer to 
the several qualities, physical, moral, intel- 
lectual, and social, of the human being, con- 
stitute the main portion of the work. ‘These 
columns are intended to be the recipients of 
a daily register of our state, condition, or 
progress, under the several departments they 
are devoted to; aid, in order to explain the 
process of filling them up, as well as the ad- 
vantages of the practice, an introductory 
essay is prefixed. The various employments 
and the principal results of life, thus record- 
ed and ascertained, are to present us with 
the means of estimating the real value of 
our lives as they flow on, of discerning 
wherein we are deficient, and of distribut- 
ing our time in the mode best calculated 
to promote our general welfare and happi- 
ness, 
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To deny that attention is merited by this 
scheme, would be almost to deny the virtues 
and benefits of order itself. We have, in- 
deed, no fault to find with its principle, but, 
alas! we have little hope of its admission 
into practice. Man is so irregular a com- 
pound, that the “lucidus ordo” appears to 
be the least attainable of all accomplish- 
ments with him; and as for self-examination, 
it is one of the last things he ordinarily thinks 
of,—the whole force and severity of his in- 
quisitorial powers being commonly directed 
towards the motives and actions of his neigh- 
bours. In short, both the nature and the 
habits of the “animal implume, bipes,” are 
at variance with the course of discipline re- 
quisite for filling up, to a good purpose, these 
exemplary tables. Still there are, as excep- 
tions to this remark, some individuals whose 
minds, happily and methodically adjusted, 
incline them to favour everything in which 
the love of arrangement is shown, and to 
these we would recommend the adoption and 
study of the “Biometer, or Moral Watch,” 
being convinced not only of its accordance 
with their tastes, but of its capacity for 
enabling them to regulate with increased 
exactitude, and thereby to mingle with in- 
creased means of enjoyment, the several oc- 
cupations of their daily life. 

M. Jullien, of Paris, the author of this in- 
genious plan, has also addressed to the Eng- 
lish public a pamphlet explaining the plan 
and principles of a comprehensive literary 
undertaking to be called “ La Revue Cos- 
mopolite et Comparative des Nations.” We 
can only hope that the laudable enthusiasm 
of M. Jullien may be rewarded by success. 


The Prediction, 3 vols. 

Some French aathor says we soon live 
past the age of surprises. Like all sweep- 
ing assertions, the declaration is liable to 
exceptions. Books enow have passed 
through our hands to prevent our wondering 
at anything which the press may send forth. 
Pocsle talk nonsense enough, but they 
write still more. Yet, when we consider 
the process of sending forth a work to the 
public,—when we remember that the author 
must not write, but read what he has written 
—that the proof sheets must bring all their 
faults in “visible darkness” before him,— 
we own we do wonder at many of the pro- 
ductions which appear. Now, “The Pre- 
diction” is one of our surprises. How is 
it possible any individual could deliberate- 
ly go over, and yet resolve on publishing, 
the mass of improbabilities, confusions, and 
inconsistencies which form these three thick 
tomes? It belongs to a school of exagger- 
ated villany and unseen beauty, long since 
exploded. The Countess Beatrice especial- 
ly belongsto such a style as “The Matured 

nchantress,” “The Mysterious Beauty,” 
&c. &c. “Nous avons changé tout cela;” 
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and, as far as our present taste is concerned, 
the change is for the better. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library. History © 
Arabia. 2 vole 4 
Mr. Andrew Crichton, the author of the 

above volumes of the “ Cabinet Library,” has 
performed an arduous task, and filled up a 
vacuum in English literature. His observa- 
tion at the commencement of his book is 
perfectly correct, that we have nocontinuous 
history of the Arabs, while that of almost 
every other people, civilized or savage, has 
had a British historian. Mr. Crichton does 
not, however, appear to us to place sufficient 
importance upon the compendious chapters 
of Gibbon, or the critical disquisitions of 
Sale, prefixed to his translation of the 
“Koran,” though from both he has evidently 
obtained considerable assistance. The au- 
thors generally consulted by the historian of 
the Arabs are numerous, ard display his dili- 
gence and research. The narrative is written 
in a style of agreeable conciseness, though 
with something too much of a labouring after 
epigrammatic turns of sentences. Like 
many a fellow-historian, our author is not 
satisfied with the labours of his predeces- 
sors ; and we think he shows no little pre- 
sumption when he terms the historian of the 
“ Decline and Fall” the “arrogant Gibbon.” 
This epithet, and other terms of dispraise 
applied to the illustrious dead, are but too 
frequent. Had the “lord of irony” been a 
contemporary of Mr. Crichton’s, we very 
much question whether he would have dared 
to use such language, as those most severely 
repented who in this way trespassed ; and Mr. 
Crichton might have found that he was not 
so insignificant but that Gibbon might have 
embalmed him in his language, and, like the 
insect in the amber, he would then have de- 
scended to posterity by means of an acci- 
dent. We would not, however be severe. 
Diligence and intelligence always deserve 
their reward: though, like others, we are 
more reluctant to grant it when an envious 
feeling or a grossly warped judgment assails 
and depreciates one whom all men acknowl- 
edge to be illustrious. Hume, Robinson, 
and the other great ones of their day, did 
homage to the concise and the eloquent 
Gibbon. Mr. Crichton is not of the same 
stamp as those whose names we mention; 
and, while we admit him to possess very 
considerable ability, we are compelled to 
say that he has added another proof to the 
assertion that this is not the age of histori- 
ans. 


Trevelyan. 3 vols. 

There are some works whose great charm 
is their reality ; they come so home to our 
own recollections,—they are fraught with 
the hopes which we have ourselves hoped, 


feared,—and touched with the same sorrows 
which we have ourselves known, Amid 
this'class is “Trevelyan,” one of the most 
affecting, the most graceful narratives that 
we have met with for a long time, Itis 
full of those exquisite touches which give 
that real and natural character to which we 
have before alluded. The story begins with 
the delineation of Miss Trevelyan, whose 
portrait is one rarely found in the pages of 
the novelist, but often in the path of common 
life. Plain, slightly deformed, and the sprin, 

of life passed in the seclusion of an invalid 
father’s chamber, Miss Trevelyan, on his 
death, finds herself alone jn the world—her 
only tie a brother in India, too distant, there- 
fore, for support or society. Little accus- 
tomed to strangers,—having passed that 
period of existence when connexions are 
easily formed and friendships readily begun, 
—painfully conscious of her deficiencies, the 
isolated and neglected Miss Trevelyan sinks 
into despondency, and passes year after 
year in a cheerless and monotonous soli- 
tude. From this she is roused by an appeal 
to the kindest feelings of her heart. Her 
brother has been left guardian to an orphan 
—one whose situation is even more desolate 
than her own. There is no foundation for 
affection like spmpathy ; and in this case 
the attachment is cemented by pity and 
gratitude, Helen is an established resident 
under the roof to which she had brought the 
hope and cheerfulness of youth, in requital 
for Miss Trevelyan’s affection—an affection 
the stronger in proportion to its loneliness, 
Colonel Nentbes returns, and becomes 
attached to his beautiful ward. She admires 
him—she is grateful; but another catches 
her imagination, and through it wins her 
heart. With the generous self-devotion of 
real love, he forwards her marriage with 
another, and endeavours to secure her hap- 
piness at the price of his own. 

We will not destroy the interest of the 
tale by further analysis of the plot, but only 
say that it increases as it proceeds. Colo- 
nel Trevelyan’s is an admirably-conceived 
character,—so noble, so high-minded, yet 
with nothing either exaggerated or repel- 
ling ; and we forgive his fine qualities for 
the sake of his unhappiness,—we say for- 
give, for, to the shame of human nature be 
it said, we do not like to be reproached by 
the perfection of even a fictitious character. 
But our pity for Colonel Trevelyan is strong- 
er than even our admiration; and hence 
our interest is never chilled. The heroine 
is exquisite: her faults are so natural, her 
good qualities so loveable,—something so 
feminine, so genuine, so attractive about 
her, that it is difficult to believe that we 
have only read of her—she seems more 
like an actual remembrance. The contrast 
is perfeet between her and Lady Augusta: 





with the fears which we have ourselves 


the one so eager, so generous, so full of 
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fine impulses and warm feelings ; the other 
so calm, so cold, so measured—the very 
beating of whose heart, if it does beat, is 
like rns ae open me 2 
ing, move sprin e springs of self- 
em and habit. oWe have great diffi- 
culty in believing that all are formed of the 
same clay; at all events, the dust must 
have been tempered in different atmo- 
spheres,—some dried in the east wind, till 
not one gentle or vernal influence is left. 
We remember being greatly pleased with 
“ Marriage in High Life ;” but “ Trevelyan” 
is a vast improvement on its predecessor. 
Lady Scott is the author; and we congrat- 
ulate her, not only on having produced one 
of the most charming novels of the day, 
but as the author of one of those true and 
touching creations which, once read, become 
part of memory,—one of those favourite vol- 
umes to which we refer, and which we insist 
upon others reading and liking as much as we 
do ourselves. 


Select Passages from the Georgics of Virgil 
and the Pharsalia of Lucan. 

Few, very few, among scholars have 
succeeded in translating the ancient poets. 
Mr. Wallis is certainly not one of them. 
He is evidently a man of considerable 
learning and some taste, but the genuine 
feeling of the poet does not belong to him. 
Did we require other proofs than his trans- 
lations, we should refer to those poems at- 
tached to the work, and which are called 
original ; the best of them,—to “ Winter,” 
—is only an embodying of what Shelley and 
others have said before. The spirit of the 
translations may be judged by the following, 
which we take promiscuvously. It is in the 
first book of the “Pharsalia,” where the 
characters of Cesar and Pompey are con- 
trasted :— 

“ But Cwesar’s greatness was not the renown, 

The fame alone of what he once had been ; 

Uncurb’d his valour, unconfined his end, 

His only shame from battle to retreat.” 


And then let the difference be observed 
between this and Rowe’s, labouring under 
the cramp of rhyme :— 

“Twas not the thought of what he once had been 
In old records, or dusty annals seen ;— 

’Twas shame, a soldier’s shame, untaught to yield, 
That blush’d for nothing but an ill-fought field.” 


We fear we are but too correct in saying 


that Mr. Wallis has not added to the treas- 
ures of literature. 


Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of 
Faith ; preached in the Chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. By James T. O’Brien, D. D., 
$c. 1 vol. large 8 vo. 


The outline of the plan of these most ad- 





mirable sermons is simple, and steadily ad- 
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hered to throughout; it is as follows :—The 
scriptural meaning of the word Faith, as 
oo and confidence in God through 
Christ, is first ascertained ; the manner in 
which this great, vital principle of true re- 
ligion is wrought in the mind is set forth, 
and what is the whole proceeding or ac- 
companying change of mind which is es- 
sential to the existence of genuine faith. 
The Bible sense of justification is next con-’ 
sidered and fixed; and thence the connex- 
ion betwixt the change of mind which God 
has wrought in the regenerated believer, 
and the > ibe in the believer’s condition 
before Him, is determined according to the 
Scriptures. This ends in the establishment 
of the doctrine of justification by faith only ; 
with a clear understanding of its meaning. 
To this are naturally added, in the way of 
confirmation, an exposure of the chief cor- 
ruptions of this fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, and an answer to the chief ob- 
jections against it. ‘The four concluding 
sermons relate to the operation of faith in 
the sanctification of believers ; how it moves 
and restrains them; how it calls into exer- 
cise and sustains all the other natural forces 
by which God designs to restrain and to 
move his people. 

There is a vigorous grasp of intellect, 
and an originality of thought, as well asa 
depth of research, about these sermons, sur- 
passing anything we have met with for a 
very long time. They are not milk for 
babes, but meat for men. 

Dr. O’Brien is Archbishop King’s Lec- 
turer in Divinity inthe University of Dub- 
lin. That university, though justly boasting 
many profound, and pious, and acute di- 
vines, may well be proud of her choice in 
the selection of such a professor as Dr. 
O’Brien. 


Excursions in New South Wales, Western 
Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land, during 
the years 1830 to 1833. By Lieutenant Breton, 
R. N. 1 vol. large 8vo. 


It is well known to every impartial person 
who has had opportunities of judging of the 
actual capabilities of our Australian colo- 
nies, that most of the works hitherto publish- 
ed respecting them are likely, to a certain 
extent, to mislead the emigrant, by exciting 
in him hopes and expectations which, unless 
he have a very extraordinary share of Juck, 
can never be fully realized. It is to be la- 
mented, too, that they frequently convey but 
little of that direct practical information so 
essential to all who wish to decide for or 
against settling themselves in those distant 
regions. The intention of the very useful 
and satisfactory work now under considera- 
tion is to correct these mis-statements and 
supply these deficiencies, so as to save the 
emigrant a journey of sixteen thousand 
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miles in order to obtain a just impression of 


the difficulties, as well as the advantages 
which an establishment in these colonies 
holds out to the adventurous and enter- 
prising. By a detailed account of all that 
the author personally experienced, during a 
four years’ sojourn in this part of the globe, 
it enables any person who proposes to emi- 
grate to form a pretty accurate idea of the 
several colonies, and to make a dispassion- 
ate estimate of their respective advantages 
and disadvantages; and though Lieutenant 
Breton’s work holds out none of those daz- 
zling, illusory promises which so often lead 
only to disappvintment, it is very far from 
dissuading or discouraging such persons as 


are possessed of moderate capital, habits of 


agricultural jabour, and energy to struggle 
with the privations and discomfort which 
necessarily wait upon a location in these 
wild and unreclaimed districts. Those who 
propose becoming settlers will find no point 
of material importance to their interests, or 
necessary for their information, omitted in 
this volume; while to the general reader, 
also, it presents a large body of curious and 
interesting facts in the history and pro- 
gress of a new country, its inhabitants and 
productions. 


Mrs. Bray’s Novels. New Edition. 


The novels of this accomplished lady have 
been spoken of in the highest terms, in the 
highest quarters ; and the fact of their re- 
publication under their present popular form 
says more for their merit than any eulogium 
it is in our power to bestow. Possessed of 
brilliant, oad, if we may so term it, fearless 
imagination, Mrs. Bray has ever chosen for 
her themes the truly dazzling periods of his- 
tory, and embellished them with taste and 
feeling. “De Foix” is perhaps the most 
perfect of her productions, the best arranged, 
the most skilfully managed, although we are 
aware that in certain quarters “ The Protes- 
tant” was the most favoured. It was pub- 
lished at a period of great political excite- 
ment, and read with avidity by all true 
church and state politicians. We will not 
take up a lady’s gauntlét, else we could 
combat many points of this work, we think, 
with advantage toourselves. Butthough we 
disapprove of much, we canuot withhold our 
praise from the ability displayed in this as 
well as in all Mrs. Bray’s romances. She 
is a genuine enthusiast, and the spirit of 
truth and sincerity pervades all she does. 
You see at once that she writes as she feels, 
and this is no small praise. Three sets of 
her novels are now before the public, in their 
improved form, which is singularly neat and 
elegant ; and that, united to the praise we 
have so often and with so much pleasure 
bestowed on this lady’s writings, is, we 


Moments of Idleness; or, a Peep into the 
World we call “ Ours.” 

Some sophistry, some paradox, some as- 
sertions, more ingenious than true, may be 
found in the aphorisms which these pages 
contain; but there is a great deal that is 
very true, and some shrewd and novel ob- 
servations. The author is clever, and thinks 
which is what very few people actually 
achieve; for nothing is more second-hand 
than the general run of thought. The fol- 
lowing remark is very true :—* We acquire 
wealth, not for the sake of being rich, but 
for the sake of being richer.” It would be 
well ifthe next question were asked more 
frequently :—*“ We lose nothing by the suc- 
cess of others: why, then, envy ?” 


Traits and Traditions of Portugal. By 
Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 

We intended to have made honourable 
mention of these highly interesting volumes 
last month, but there were certain debts we 
were compelled to pay, which prevented our 
doing the fair lady justice instanter—Tant 
mieux pour elle! for the remembrance of 
her stories has dwelt upon our memory ina 
singular manner. We have a clear recol- 
lection of the olive groves of sunny Portu- 
gal—of the wild and supernatural traditions 
of its mountains—of its superstitious, yet 
jovial priests—of the merry muleteers—of 
the useful and contented nuns—and, alas! 
that it should be so, of its uprooted vineyards 
and desolate dwellings. Miss Pardoe has 
written two most honest volumes—honest in 
a double sense—honest in the recital, and 
honest in quantity ; there is no ekeing out 
of stories, no useless waste of words to fill a 
certain number of leaves with a single idea ; 
you are interested in the first page, and in- 
terested to the last. You say, “Oh, dear! 
is the volume really finished?” And itis 
not for some time after you have recovered 
your astonishment 
“ That birds of Paradise should swiftly fly,” 
that you call to mind the immensity of in- 
formation and amusement you have derived 
from the lady’s animated and delightful pen. 
We congratulate Miss Pardoe on having 
produced a book apparently without having 
thought of book-making—and assure her, 
that the absence of that very knowledge has 
been of singular advantage to her. Those 
gossiping travellers who observe all things, 
and afterwards tell us naturally and unaf- 
fectedly all they observe, are worth their 
weight in gold. Miss Pardoe may be worth 
more than that; for we gather from her 
tomes that she is a fairy-footed lady, and we 
have heard——but we.beg her pardon; we 
forget that we are old, staid, sober-men, 
having nothing to do with beauty, save to 
sit in judgment on its productions, and al- 





trust, a sufficient recommendation of her 
productions to our readers. 


ways too happy to meet with books so inter- 
esting as the “Traits and Traditions,” which 
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we so cordially recommend to those who 
put faith in our decrees. We trust to meet 
the author again and again in the pleasant 

ths we have so pleasantly and so profita- 
bly trodden in her company. 


The Letters of Joseph Ritson, Esq. ; with 
a Memoir of the Author, by Sir Harris Nico- 
las, K.C. M. G. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Thirty years have now elapsed since the 
grave closed over Joseph Ritson! He was 
aman distinguished for the acuteness of his 
judgment and the profoundness of his re- 
searches, both as a consulting barrister and a 
conveyancer. But his literary inquiries were 
by no means confined within the limits of 
the legal profession. He was one of the 
most successful of those by whom the in- 
vestigation of old English literature and an- 
tiquities was cultivated in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. 

The bitter animosities which many of his 
unsparing criticisms naturally enough ex- 
cited, at the time, in the breasts of those 
writers whom he sometimes attacked with a 
harshness which may most charitably be 
attributed to constitutional infirmity of tem- 
per, should now be suffered to subside. That 
his asperity did not spring from malignity of 
heart or disposition is best evidenced by the 
fact that he always -readily admitted and 
maintained the great general merits of those 
authors(such as Percy, Warton, and Malone) 
upon whose mistakes he had commented 
most severely. In truth, the bitter tone of 
his remarks seems to have arisen (besides 
that he was not a Christian) more from an 
exaggerated estimate of the importance of 
obscure questions of antiquated lore, than 
from any of that personal animosity to which 
the galled parties seem to have ascribed it. 
Mr. Ritson was himself a laborious culti- 
vator of the fields of British antiquity, and a 
successful gleaner of the neglected beau- 
ties of early English poetry. He published, 
among other works, “ Memoirs of the Celts 
or Gaults,” “ Annals of the Caledonians,” 
“The life of King Arthur,” and various col- 
lections of fairy-tales, and old songs and 
ballads, with introductory dissertations and 
notes, in a style of then unwonted editorial 
accuracy and research. So far, however, 
from deriving any profit from his literary 
labours, he sacrificed a considerable portion 
of his private fortune in their pursuit, and 
and was obliged to dispose of part of his 
library to maintain himself in the last year 
of his life. The public is indebted to his 
nephew, Mr. Frank, for the publication of 
the present curious and interesting collection 
of his correspondence. 


The Odes of Anacreon. 


“Tt may, however, be asked,” says Mr. 
Usher, the translator of the volume before 
us, “ what room, since the edition of Broomet 
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Fawkes, (whose version, it is probable, will 
never be equalled,) is left for the present at- 
tempt? The editor, pleading only the com- 
mon property which all moderns possess in 
the productions of illustrious antiquity, is de- 
sirous to record the humble testimony of his 
admiration of this most facetious genius of 
gone times.” With a spirit as judicious as 
his declaration, Mr. Usher has performed his 
task. The quaint, playful merriment of the 
“vinous old Greek” has been imbibed; and 
the simplicity of a sentiment has never been 
destroyed by the meretricious ornaments of 
language, or alloyed by the wandering con- 
ceits of the translator’s mind—faults but too 
common with those who have presumed to 
translate Anacreon,. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZION}. 


THE winter season has led to the meetings of 
the Artists and Amateurs,—one at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, the other (distinguished as “ the 
City ’’) at the London Coffee-house. We have 
attended both with considerable pleasure and no 
slight profit. Such associations are to be encou- 
raged; they lead to much good—bringing togeth- 
er, as they do, the professors and the lovers of art. 
That which meets in the city does “ special ser- 
vice to the state,’”’ in creating taste where there 
is much wealth, and making trade walk hand in 
hand with refinement. Many are the rich col- 
lections east of Temple Bar that would make the 
lords of the West blush at their poorly stocked 
portfolios; and we are aware that from the Con- 
versazione some of their richest gems have been 
taken away. That at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern is 
the senior; and, if we may judge from the first 
meeting of the year, its youth is to be renewed, 
and it is to appear again in activity and vigour. 
The tables were crowded with works of art of all 
kinds and of ali sizes, from the full length to the 
miniature—from the weeny folio to the inch- 
square missal—from the marble bust to the wee 
cameo. The members should bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the chief advantage to be derived from 
such institutions consists in the opportunity they 
afford to artists to exhibit their own works, either 
complete, or in design, or in progress. Many a 
useful hint may be gathered from the remarks to 
which they may be subjected ; and although they 
will not follow the example of the painter in the 
market-place, and act upon the thousand and one 
“improvements ” that may be suggested, they 
will not act unwisely if they hear them all. e 
shall, from time to time, attend these meetings, 
and report to our readers thereupon. 


Illustrations to the Keepsake for 1834. 

We have, on more than one occasion, alluded 
to the advantage which Mr. Heath possesses over 
his competitors in the Annual race. The engrav- 
ings of the pictures which decorate his volumes 
are always good, and often perfect. The frontis- 

iece, “ Mary,” from a painting by Boxall, if it 
Love a fault, is perhaps too highly finished,—it is 
worked up almost to the minuteness of touch in a 
miniature. ‘‘ The Two Barons” is a good speci- 
men of Cattemvie. “Millicent” is not one of 
Newton’s happiest efforts, yet is a striking plate. 





«The Merchant and his Daughter,” (a scene from 
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the “ Merchant of Venice,”—why was it not call- 
ed so?) the “Sappho” of Howard, two or three 
excellent “fancy portraits,” and two or three ad- 
mirable landscapes after Stanfield and Turner, 
with an excellent print after Briggs, (another 
misnomer,) make up the set,—a very unexcep- 
tionable set, and superior to those of past years, 
always excepting the first of the series, which Mr. 
Heath has vairly laboured to excel. 


Illustrations to the Book of Beauty. 

The “ Book of Beauty ” is not yet before us ; but 
the series of beautiful prints, from which it de- 
rives its title, are upon our table. They are of 
exceeding excellence, far beyond the collection 
which embellished the work last year. The edi- 
torship has been placed in the hands of the ac- 
complished Countess of Blessington; and if her 
own portrait be one of the number, and the artist 
has fairly copied the original, there can be none in 
the collection to which the term “ beauty ” could 
more justly apply. We understand she has sought 
and obtained the aid of other pens than her own, 
and that her compositions will be associated with 
those of many of the most distinguished writers of 
the country ; we may therefore expect a rich treat 
when the book is sent forth by Messrs. Longman. 
We have, in the set of plates, a rare assemblage 
of beauties,—creations of Art, it is true; but Na- 
ture has furnished the painter with the “ designs” 
of which his pictures are the transcripts. Cha- 
lon, Parris, Stone, Leslie, Miss Sharpe, Boxall, 
and Miss Corbeaux, have supplied Mr. Heath 
with a collection at once glorious and lovely ; 
and those who have transferred them to the steel 
—alas! that such a word should be so applied— 
have performed their task in a very able manner. 
They are, for the most part, fine specimens of the 
dot style—a style perhaps the most satisfactory 
when limited to portraits. 


Mlustrations to Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory. 
We have had an spesrtanty of inspecting the 
series of prints which are to embellish ‘The 
P) of M ,” after the style, at once 
novel, beautiful, and attractive, which so much 
delighted us two or three years ago, when Mr. 
Rogers published his “Italy,” with illustrations 
from the pencils of Stothard and Turner. We 
believe Mr. Rogers, at the time, had not the re- 
motest idea that his plan could be at all a profita- 
ble one ; that, on the contrary, being a sort of 
rara avis among the bards, his object was to ex- 
pend a portion of his wealth in producing a beau- 
tiful book, locking for his recompense only to the 
gratification of his taste. He must have been 
agreeably disappointed. We understand the sale 
has been very great ; and that a bookseller would 
have been a lucky man if he had taken the specn- 
lation out of the hands of the poet. We rejoice 
that such has been the fact : first, because it isa 
f that the public know how to estimate what 

1s really good 5 and next, because it has probably 
tempted Mr. R to illustrate his other cele- 
brated poem. e prophesy—a very easy task— 
that his labours wil} be followed by a like result. 
We have here about sixty prints, from drawings 
by Turner and Stothard, of beauty and excellence 
perhaps unequalled—-certainly unsurpassed in 
modern art. The subjects have been fortunately 
chosen : the artists were enabled to summon fan- 
ey to the aid of fact. They were not limited to 
what they actually saw in nature, and they have 
both, in many cases, entered the regions of ro- 
mance. The poet,—the excellent poet who will 
be known and loved as long as his favoured theme, 
“Memory,” shall remain with man,—has done 
well in thus associating painting with poetry. 








His lines are worthy to be thus brought again 
before us, reminding us of the delight and in- 
struction we derived from them, when our days 
were young, and our memories, perhaps, less sad, 
If a race of small bards have grown up since 
Rogers laid by his pen, they have not pushed 
him from his place. We shall, ere long, claim 
acquaintance with him once more, and with re- 
newed delight. 


TwentyIllustrations to Turner’s Annual Tour. 
The best of the Annuals last year, by many de- 
rees, was that which contained the landscapes of 
urner ; the second volume, now before us, is as 
superior to that as that was to all its periodical 
associates. We have seen, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, both the origi- 
nals and the engravings, (and it will be easy for 
any of our readers to enjoy the same rich treat.) 
They form as perfect a collection as ever came 
from the English graver, and are as varied in sub- 
ject as twenty prints can be. We have the rich 
valley and the magnificent mountain ; the quiet 
river and the outraged ocean ; the small village 
and the crowded city; the bridge, the wharf, the 
lighthouse, the church, the tower, the tall ship, or 
the humble craft of the fisherman, being the com- 
paratively minor points of interest to the scenes 
—sublime or beautiful. The engravers have all 
done well—Cousins, R. Wallis, Willmore, Bran- 
dard, and Miller, taking the lead. We shall next 
month review the book, and hope the letter-press 
may be worthy of the embellishments. 


Finden’s Mlustrations to the works of Byron. 

This beautiful series continues its claim upon 
our admiration. We shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of noticing the publication at greater 
length. 


At a General Assembly of the Academicians at 
Somerset House, Mr. T’. Uwins, painter, and Mr. 
J. Gibson, sculptor, were elected Associates of 
that Institution. 


THE DRAMA. 


Covent-GARDEN AND Drury-LaNF.—Perhaps 
the best hit during the last month, at both the 
houses, was the production of As You Like It, 
though it was performed to an audience that would 
have chilled the most courageous actor. The Ro- 
salind of Miss Ellen Tree was one of the happiest 
efforts we have seen for a length of time. The 
doating love of Rosalind, so suddenly enamoured 
of excellence, as it appears in Orlando, was dis- 
played with a mingled bashfulness, passion, and 
simplicity as winning as would have been the 
reality ; nor did the sly wit and arch waggery of 
the character lose any of its point in the perform- 
ance. Her “ Cuckoo ” song, though in so thin 
an audience, was rapturously encored. The 
Jaques of Macready was a sound, judicious per- 
formance, the actor plainly, for the time, havin 
imbibed the morbid melancholy and_ poetic 
cynicism of the railing philosopher of the forest. 
One instance of false taste we must, however, 
take the liberty of alluding to. In the delivery of 
the “‘ Seven Ages,’’ where the Justice is describ- 
ed with “ good, fat belly,”. &c., Mr. Macready 
departed from his usual correctness, when he de- 
livered it in the shaking, trembling, gruff voice of 
an over-fed Alderman. Throughout the preced- 
ing and following descriptions this had.not been 
done. The sentiments of the soldier were not 
delivered in a hectoring manner, nor was the con- 
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dition of the infant described by a whine; nor in 
the close, where the infirmities of age are por- 
trayed in their most helpless state, did the actor 
depart from the tone of the gree and dejected 
moralizer. Why then should mimicry, ever so 
slight, have been introduced in the description of 
the Justice? It was an error ofa nature such as 
Mr. Macready is rarely guilty of—we even thought 
ita vulgarism. Miss E. Phillips made a most in- 
animate Celia. Silly shepherdess never looked 
more pretty or uninteresting. It was no pleasant 
sound either to hear the prompter’s voice loudly 
hissing round the unfilled boxes, in the dead si- 
lence of the house, while the audience were wait- 
ing for the next simple speech of the rustic beau- 
ty. Ifthe monopolizing managers, Messrs. Bunn 


and Co., really must have handsome-looking la- { ‘ 


dies instead of clever actresses, the least they can 
do, in justice to the public, is to make them learn 
their parts. The Touchstone of Mr. Harley and 
the Orlando of Mr. Cooper are respectable per- 
formances. 

We must now briefly allude to what has been 
called Bunn’s great effort—we of course mean 
Gustavus, or the Masked Ball. The daily prints 
have been so diffuse in description, that it will be 
unnecessary to repeat the nature of the plot, or 
trouble our readers with any thing beyond a re- 
mark ; it is splendid. Having said that, we award 
it all the praise we can conscientiously. To 
dramatic or operatic interest it is guiltless of an 
approximation ; and the last scene, which is the 

t attraction, is not the brilliant spectacle it 
as been described. A prodigious depth of stage, 
in the form of a vast saloon, well lighted and gaily 
decorated, studded with maskers in fancy cos- 
tumes, are the only claims on public admiration. 
Two hundred and fifty masks are said to be on 
the stage at one time ; and it may be so, as we 
are given to understand that any lady or gentle- 
man will be admitted behind the curtain if they 
comply with the full-dress regulations that are 
le the price of admission—a pleasant combin- 
ing of effect and economy ; though we very much 
doubt whether such huckster-like management 
will be attended with success. 

Jane Shore has been produced at Druly-lane as 
one of Shakspeare’s tragedies. We cannot insult 
our readers by a criticism. 

But Antony and Cleopatra has been the last 
oe attempt of this imbecile management. 

ith corps miserably deficient, Mr. Bunn has 
attempted a play that his clever predecessors, 
with every advantage of genius to support them, 
with wealth at their back, and sound judgment in 
management, could never produce with even 
temporary success. The text of Shakspeare has 
been altered by Mr. Macready, and has been as 
well done as such a profane thing could have 
been. He too has of course sustained the arduous 
character of the world’s great triumvir. The 
correct judgment of Mr. Macready could not fall 
much into error, and his performance of this 
character was, like all others that he attempts, 
distinguished by a severe taste, the evident result 
of laborious study. Yet is there not in his mind 
that spirit of revelry and bounding joyancy which 
ought to distinguish the mad-cap Taoquster of 
sixty. There were, however, scenes of great 

wer; and such was his death. The part of 

leopatra was absurdly entrusted to Miss Phillips. 
The pale and delicate beauty. her mild intellec- 
tual expression of countenance, her meagre 
figure, and Jady-like deportment, are as much in 
contrast with what “ Egypt” should be figured, 
as two characters well could be. Not only does 
the part of Cleopatra demand ability like that of 
Miss Phillips to conceive the character, but, to 
have any effect with the audience, it should be 
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accompanied by a figure of voluptuous majest 
—a mingling of dazzling beauty and intellectua 
command. Miss Phillips is not the sort of person 
of whom the poet would say— 

* And Actium lost for Cleopatra’s eyes 

Is worth a thousand Cesar’s victories.” 


Nor does she approach in any one respect Shaks- 
= description—“ profuse of joy.” Miss 

Hen Tree could have played the character, but 
by some strange blunder she has been allowed to 
go to Hamburgh. Every body knows Mr. Cooper 
would act Enobarbus respectably ; and for the 
others, we will honour them by omitttng further 
mention of their doings, except to tel! them, 
po awe are not blackamoors. The scene 
and decorations have been expensively produced, 
and if good taste had presided in the arrange- 
ments, some gorgeous effects might have been the 
consequence, 





Haymarket THEATRE.—This house has 
closed for the season, and its success has been 
such as to rescue the public from the hackneyed 
imputation of indifference to the drama, when 

resented as it should be. The frequenters of the 
aymarket will seek elsewhere in vain for the 
treats they have been wont to experience here. 
Farren’s Uncle Foozle, Nicholas Ilam, Uncle 
John, and, above all, Item in the Steward, are 
indigenous to this establishment, and will dwell 
in the recollections of those who were fortunate 
enough to witness his personation of such char- 
acters long after he shall have ceased to pla 
his busy part on the great stage of the world. 
Among the numerous novelties which character- 
ized the season was Mrs. Glover’s attempting the 
we of Sir John Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of 
indsor. Had a less clever actress than this 
lady volunteered such an undertaking, it would 
have generated a feeling of contempt, not alto- 
gether unmixed with disgust, in the minds of any 
audience pelled to end the perpetration ; 
but when one who, in the pursuit of a profession 
she has so essentially contributed to adorn, should 
so far forget the respect due to herself and the 
public as to essay a character she could not fill if 
she would, and ought not if she could, we can 
only pity the individual and lament the circum- 
stances (if any such there be) that readered the 
attempt apparently necessary to secure an attend- 
ance. If, as we have little doubt, Mrs. Glover’s 
object was to ensure a —— her object was 
answered to the utmost, for the house was crowd- 
ed in every part before the — of the curtain, 
and we hope the amount of the receipts have 
more than counterbalanced the odium she incur- 
red from all correctly-thinking people. Her per- 
sonation of Sir John was unmarked by anything 
unexpectedly fine or unexpectedly bad. The 
anticipations of none were disappointed. Her 
most ardent admirers—and no lady has more—did 
not imagine for a moment that there would be a 
semblance of truth in her acting, or that she 
could, by any possibility, contrive to imbue her 
audience with the notion of her approximating to 
Shakspeare’s inimitable compound of wit and 
absurdity, folly and craftiness, jollity and sarcasm 
—the corpulent knight of festive celebrity. 
There were, to be sure, occassional scintillations 
of that genius which has long placed Mrs. Glover 
on the pinnacle of public estimation in her line. 
But there was no voice to embody the ideas of 
Falstaff—none of his humorous grossness and 
antique sensuality ; no indications of his excessive 
good-humour with himself, and biting raillery of 
others ; in short, the essentials to make the char- 
acter what it has always been—one of the happi- 
est ever portrayed—were wanting. With strange 
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incongruity, Mrs. Glover, having the hardihood 
to dress and ape the carriage of the Merry 
Knight, was squeamish enough to shrink from 
repeating his witticisms and good things. All 
the dry sayings and pungent repartees that could 
be dispensed with, without making the dialogue 
absolute nonsense, were omitted, and sc we were 
presented with a personage whom Shakspeare 
never drew. But we did not suppose we should 
have seen a female Elliston, and Swift says, 

“ Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they shall 

not be disappoinved.”’ 


On the concluding night. Mr. Percy 
Farren delivered the following Address :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—This being our last 
—— of the season, Iam deputed by the 

roprietor of this establishment to express to you 
the deep impression he feels of the kind and 
liberal patronage you have afforded him during a 
period of great theatrical difficulty. It is also a 
source both of satisfaction and congratulation 
that, amidst the various novelties offered to your 
judgment, all (with a single exception) have re- 
ceived the most decided approval and support. 
With each new year springs up new hope, but 
the anxiety hitherto evinced by the Director of 
this Theatre for your amusement will be found 
unchangeable ; and although it may not be in the, 
power of ‘mortals to command success,’ every 
effort on his part will be made to deserve it. 
With this pledge for the rurureE I shall forbear 
to trespass longer on your patience, and, in the 
names of the Proprietor and Performers, bid you, 
Ladies and aioe. for the present, a brief 
but most respectful farewell.’’ 


Proceedings 





Otympic THEATRE.—The charming widow of 
Wyche-street still continues to fascinate. The 
Beulah Spa has been the last production ; it is 
from the pen of Mr. Charles Dance. Whatever 
faults we might find with it are amply atoned for 
by Madame Vestris herself, who, in the disguise 
of a gipsy, and also in that of a Spanish Minstrel, 
enchanted our judgment, by her singing and gen- 
eral personation, altogether out of critical re- 
gions. She was rapturously and deservedly ap- 
plauded. 





Victoria THEATRE.— Gustavus, or the Mask- 
ed Ball, has been produced at this theatre with 
ae greater success than at Covent- 
Garden. With less of gorgeous display—though 
it is very far from deficient in scenic effects— 
there has been more attention paid both to the 
dramatic and operate portions. Miss Jarman 
performed infinitely better than a so-called first- 
rate singer and bad actress, the wife of Anker- 
stroom. 

The benefit of Mr. Abbott was a complete 
bumper. 

iss E. Romer has been added to the establish- 
ment. 





Apetru1 THEATRE.—Grace Huntley and 
the Deserted Village still continue to be perform- 
ed to crowded audiences ; a sure sign that the 
lack of attendance at the larger houses does not 
arise from a dying taste for theatricals. Let 
there be good productions, and there will be no 
deficiency in the attendance. 

The only novelty of the month has been the 
Butterflies’ Ball, in rhyme, from the pen of Cap- 
tain Addison. As a piece of dramatic writing 
it is inferior to others by the same author. It 
abounds, however, in ludicrous incidents, which 
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Stranp THEATRE.—Mr. J. Russell has open- 
ed this theatre for the delivery of recollections of 
things that had and things that had not occurred 
under the title of the Adventures of the Strand-ed 
Actor. He had a numerous and kindly-disposed 
audience. Like many others, he laboured at first 
under all the disadvantages of a first attempt at a 
monologue performance ; as he proceeded, how- 
ever, his confidence became restored, and he said 
and sung some excellent things. His Frenchman 
was inimitable, and his imitations of Incledon were 
worthy of any praise we could bestow upon them, 
Opportunity was not lost of letting the public 
know how the actor of the Station House be. 
came Strand-ed, and the hits at the monopol 
of the two larger theatres were loudly applauded. 

We wish Mr. Russell all the success he so well 
deserves, but fear the taste for monologue per- 
formances is too much on the wane to be easily 
restored. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Kine’s Cottecr.—Mr. Spurrier, the newly 
appointed professor to the chair of law and juris- 
prudence in this Institution, which had become 
vacant by the death of the late Professor Park, 
delivered his initiatory discourse before a numer- 
ous audience, consisting, for the most part, of 

entlemen connected with the profession. The 
eading feature of Mr. Spurrier’s address was the 
importance of lectures as a medium of instruction 
in the principles of law, as well as in those of any 
other branch of science, and he stoutly combated 
the prejudice which, to a certain extent, obtained, 
he said, in this country against it; maintaining 
that there is nothing more likely to ensure the 
attention and attendance of a student, than a 
course of lectures which he has once begun; in- 
asmuch as the loss of « single lecture will bea 
connecting link broken in the chain, which will 
render the rest comparatively valueless to him. 
In proof of this assertion, the professor adverted 
to the much more efficient state of legal educa- 
tion in England in former years, when there ex- 
isted lectureships and readings at the universities 
and various inns of court, which the students 
were compelled to attend, and where they were 
made to go through a regular initiation and ex- 
aminition in the principles of the science before 
they were allowed to practice ; thus ensuring to 
the public the guarantee which, in return for the 
eenhdenee they reposed in the practitioner, they 
had a perfect right to demand, that no precaution 
should be neglected on the part of the courts. 

In pursuing his parallel between the past and 
present system of legal education, Mr. Spurrier, 
while deprecating the latter, did not impugn in- 
dividuals, but systems; and although he admit- 
ted that there was a species of guarantee to the 
public in the probation which the law-student has 
to go through in the chambers of the practitioner, 
still he contended that it was not of that rigorous 
nature which they had a right to expect; for, 
owing to the avocation of the practitioner himself, 
however great might be his desire to impart 
knowledge to his pupils, still his opportunities of 
doing so were few and far between ; and the stu- 
dent being thus left in great measure to his own 
resources, would, unless he were gifted with an 
extraordinary degree of application—and even 
then his knowledge would be confined to cases 
and to precedents rather than to principles—at 
the end of his apprenticeship be in anything but a 
fit condition to & called to the bar ; while, more- 





are not a little sustained by that enemy to gravity, 
Mr. ‘ohn Reeve. 


over, his mind being thus left to prey upon itself, 
he would of necessity become exposed to all the 
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allurements of pleasure and to dissipation. “ Far 
be it from me,” said the professor, “to condemn 
a course of private reading; on the contrary I 
highly approve of it; but the solitude of the 
chamber imparts not the knowledge of the lec- 
ture-room, and where, however great the stu- 
dent’s assiduity, however great his progress, he 
will still, in as his ideas of practice to 
the principles from which they are deducible, 
find himself at fault. Knowledge of principles, 
not of technicalities, is the essential he requires ; 
and this is only to be obtained by combining in 
close union the reflection arising from a course 
of private reading, with the stimulus and compe- 
tition incidental to a course of public instruction ; 
and how is this so well to be attained as by a se- 
ries of lectures, extending not to one branch only, 
but to all the ramifications of our laws?” The 
professor, by way of comparison, touched briefly 
upon the laws of other countries, particularly of 
America, which, substantially derived from our 
own, had, he said, at the same time, in many in- 
stances, become models, which we had not deem- 
ed it beneath us to copy. The science of law, 
to a certain extent, he maintained to be inseper- 
able from any free and liberal system of education ; 
and it was to be —_ that, in this respect, we 
should no longer allow ourselves to be outdone 
by other nations. 





GrocrapnicaL Society.—Mr. Hamilton, V. 
P.,in the chair. The first meeting of the session 
was an exceedingly crowded one. The 
read was a memoir of Captain Ross’s discoveries, 
accompanied by a chart. At the conclusion of 
the paper, Captain Ross himself entered the room, 
and was very cordially received. The narrative 
is of asketchy character, similar in style and ar- 
rangement to that addressed to the Admiralty. In 
1829 the Captain and his intrepid companions left 
the shores of England in the Victory steam-vessel, 
formerly a Liverpool trader, but fitted for the ex- 
pedition at the private expense of Captain Ross 
and others. The Victory encountered severe 
weather, and had to sail across the Atlantic to 
Davis Straits under a jury-mast. At Holsten- 
berg, a port belonging to the Danish government, 
the vessel was rigged anew and repaired from the 
wreck of a whaler; the adventurous party then 
set sail again, and had open seato Fur ach. 
Here, four years previously, Commander Ross (the 
captains nephew) had assisted in preserving the 
provisions saved from the wreck of the Fury, lit- 
tle dreaming that these provisions would be the 
means of prolonging and saving his life, and the 
lives of others, so long afterwards. The winter 
was passed by the officers in scientific inquiry—by 
the men in amusement. The spring was enliven- 
ed by a friendly visit from some Esquimaux, with 
whom our party went on an excursion, travelling 
on sledges, drawn by hand and dogs: a skin-boat, 
in which the adverturers crossed rivers in their 
route, served also as a roof to the snowy burrows 
in which they passed their nights. Nothing re- 
markable attracting their notice, they turned to 
the southern shore, which appeared to be of grani- 
tic formation—bold and high, possessing numerous 
islands and inlets. Here Captain Ross, by a fall, 
broke two of his ribs, which terminated inquiry 
for 1830. The winter was severe, the thermome- 
ter sinking to 92 below the freezing point of Fahr. 
It was then that the true magnetic pole of the 
earth was ascertained—the perpendicularity of the 
needle could not be doubted. The party contin- 
ued to suffer much from cold. So intense was 
the frost, that water froze within a short distance 
of the fire kept constantly burning at either 
end of the tent. The weathte becoming milder, 
Captain Ross and his companions ultimately left 
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Fury Beach, three of the number being sick and 
requiring to be occasionally carried. in Jat, 72’ 
30° they fellin with the Isabella, and were imme- 
diately taken on board, after having been four 
years lost to the civilized world. 

The chairman notified to Captain Ross that the 
Society’s annual geographical premium had been 
awarded to him by the council. In making this 
announcement, the chairman paid a warm tribute 
to Captain Ross’s zeal and disinteredness in fitting 
out the Victory for the voyage—to his courage, 
perseverance, and sense of duty—to his skill in 
preserving life and health in the inhospitable re- 

ions where he and his companions (participatory 
in his tribute) were so long resident ; and, fnally, 
to the advantages which geography, astronomy, 
and navigation, would derive from his researches. 
Captain Ross, in returning thanks, took no praise 
for the past, but ina maly style said, he trusted 
his future conduct would mark the sense he en- 
tertained of the Society’s gift. 





Mepico-Botanicat Society.—This society, 
established more particularly for taking cogniz- 
ance vf subjects relating to medical botany, has 
just resumed its very interesting meetings for the 
present season. It has hitherto been the fault of 
the societies in existence for the study of the ob- 
jects of medical science and inquiry that they 

ave been too limited and exclusive in their ope- 
ration, and confined as the members are to those 
telonging to the medical profession, they have 
necessarily lost the opportunity of acquiring much 
information which might have been obtained, had 
the immense mass of intelligence diffused amongst 
the sciertific part of the community been brought 
to their aid. The prosperity and interesting pro- 
ceedings of the Medico-Botanical Socicty are suf- 
ficiently demonstrative of the ill effects of this 
system of exclusiveness in others, consisting as 
its members do of noblemen and gentlemen of 
high character and reputation, physicians of em- 
inence in their profession, and men of intelligence 
and sagacity in their various walks of life, amongst 
whom are several of our most distinguished nur- 
serymen and botanists, a mass of intelligence and 
sagacity is brought to the aid of the medical pro- 
fession, which cannot fail to support its dignity, 
whilst it will screen its character as well from the 
assuming pretender as the ignorant empiric. 

At the second meeting a highly interesting pa- 
per was read by Dr. Hancock on the medicinal 
and dietetic properties of the honey obtained by 
Mr. Nutt’s improved system of bee-management. 
The remarks of this intelligent veteran in the 
cause of science, distinguished for his general at- 
tainments, as well as his active interest in all the 
objects of inquiry and investigation in South 
America during the last twenty-five years, gave 
much satisfaction to all present. Dr. Hancock 
observed that, owing to the want of knowledge on 
the subject of bee-manag t, and the consequent 
impurities, the use of honey as an article of diete- 
tic and medical economy had been nearly aban- 
doned, and for these reasons it had even been ex- 

unged from the “ Edinburgh Pharmacopeia.” 
Bess honey was justly considered by the ancients 
to possess the most valuable balsamic and pecto- 
ral properties,—as a lenitive, ecopotric, and de- 
tergent, and is well known to dissolve viscid 
phlegm, and promote expectoration. In a dietetic 
and medicinal point of view it is also useful in 
calculous complaints, and as an outward applica- 
tion in foul sores, deep-seated sinuses and fistu- 
lous ulcers. The various impurities and extra- 
neous matters usually contained in honey caused 
it, however, in most cases, to be productive of 
griping pains or uneasy sensations in the stomach 
and bowels. The superiority in the quality both 
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of the honey and wax prepared by Mr. Nutt’s 
method, appears to be owing as well to its entire 
freedom from extraneous or excrementitious ani- 
mal or vegetable matters,—such as the eggs, larve, 


young brood, and pollen,—as to the low degree of 


temperature at which it is secreted, and which is 
not sufficient to produce any chemical changes in 
the constitution of these substances; whereas, 
under the old system, the continued high tempera- 
ture of the hive is sufficient to induce changes 
which impart the colour, and otherwise deterio- 
rate the quality of these products. As, however, 
Mr. Nutt’s honey was wholly destitute of these 
impurities, we have reason to hope that its use 
will again be restored in a condition vastly im- 
proved, and that at a great reduction in price, the 
facilities of production being greatly enhanced 
by his system. 





Maryvepone Literary InstituTion.—Mr. 
Atherstone has delivered a lecture at this institu- 
tion, “‘ on the Importance of the Study of Elocu- 
tion.” He first adverted to the advantages which 
the ssion of this art furnished to persons in 
the habit of epgensing before the public as ora- 
tors, more particularly when the aspect of the 
present times indicated that the influence of mere 
wealth was becoming subservient to the power of 
intellect. The orator, it was observed, was supe- 
rior to the writer, in the capability of producin 
direct and strong impressions on those aroun 
him; while this effect, through the agency of that 
wonderful instrument the press, could be diffused 
even among distant nations far removed from the 
— of the original impulse. As an accom- 
plishment, too, it would be found fully equal to 
many of those usually taught as necessary parts of 
education ; for the art of reading well, if more 
generally studied, would be found to afford far 
more gratification than cards or mere profitless 
conversation. The qualifications for becoming 
an orator, of course, included natural talent; but 
even this, without due cultivation, would fail in 
placing the possessor at a high elevation in the 
art, though without it commanding eminence 
could hardly be expected. ‘The illustrations 
selected were a passage from the defence of St. 
Paul when arraigned before Agrippa; the verses 
descriptive of the Battle of Waterloo, from Lord 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold ;” and the commencing 
verses of the “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” The 
lecture was distinguished for beauty of expression 
and imagery, not less than for the propriety of its 
arguments; and was listened to with marked 
approbation. 

After the conclusion the president addressed 
the meeting with reference to a subscription 
which had been entered into, a few evenings be- 
fore, by the members, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing more suitable premises. On that occasion 
upwards of 2501. were subscribed, and many do- 
nations for the same object had been since re- 
ceived; nearly eighty new members, it was also 
stated, had joined the institution since the com- 
mencement of the present quarter; and the 
necessity for increased accommodation became 
therefore every day more apparent. 


VARIETIES. 


The Arctic Land Expedition.—The last letter 
received from Captain Back left him at Norway 
House, on the Jack-river, near Lake Winnepeg, 
which is situate 53 degrees North Jat. and 98 
West long. Here he proposed leaving his heavy 





boats and the — part of his stores, and 
taking with him light canoes, to cross the rivers 


to proceed with his small party to the Great 
Slave Lake, which is in the 62 degree North lat 
and the 112 West long. Hence inclining rather 
eastward, he would make for the C hesadawd Lake 
situate 624 degrees North lat. and 107 West 
long. He would then have travelled 3,000 miles 
from Montreal, and all beyond him would be un- 
explored country. p rth me to the Indians a 
river runs from this lake in a north-easterly di- 
rection, which they call “ ‘Thov-e-oho,” signifly- 
ing the Great Fish River. They describe its ~d 
as abounding with game. Captain Back’s pur- 
was either to fix his winter quarters at Lake 
hesadawd, or at as far a distance down this su 
posed river as circumstances and the state of the 
season would permit. Having fixed his location, 
directions would be sent to Lake Winnepeg, thro’ 
a line of communication which he would establish 
with the agents of the Hudson Bay Company as 
he advanced, directing the heavy boats and winter 
stores to be forwarded to him. The same mode 
of communication, it is confidently believed, will 
insure the messenger who will have to convey 
the despatches sent out since Captain Ross's 
most providential return, the easy means of reach- 
ing Captain Back before he breaks up his winter 
uartcrs. These despatches, after acquainting 
aptain Back with the safe arrival of Captain 
Ross and crew, and of the discoveries made by 
Captain and Commander Ross, direct him to 
proceed to Cape ‘l'urnagain, which lies north- 
west of the Chesadawd Lake, and is so named 
from being the cxtreme northern point reached 
by Captain Franklin. Thence he is directed to 
proceed to the obelisk of stones erected by Com- 
mander Ross, to mark the south-west limit of the 
neck of land which he partially explored. This 
obelisk is situate in 69 deg. 37 min. North lat. 
and 90 deg. 40 min. West long., and is supposed 
to be distant only 150 miles from Cape Turna- 
gain. It is thought that, starting westerly from 
this obelisk, it will be highly desirable that Cap- 
tain Back should complete the survey of the 
south-west coast of this land, and also, if the sea- 
son will admit of it, the north-west coast, which 
was traced by Commander Ross only for a dis- 
tance of ninety miles from the isthmus. If, from 
the discoveries he will have made, it should be 
more eligible, Captain Back is instructed to pro- 
ceed direct from his present quarters to the obelisk. 
Doubts exist in the minds of some of the Arctic 
Land Committee as to the existence of the Great 
Fish River, which, if the Indian account be cor- 
rect, runs from the Chesadawd Lake in a north- 
east direction. Mr. Simpson, one of the Govern- 
ors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is of opinion 
that it is identical with the river discovered b 
Captain Franklin, and named by him Back’s 
River, which runs rather to the west of north 
from the lake. On the other hand, there are sev- 
eral of the Committee, whose confidence in the 
correctness of the Indian account is strengthed 
from the remarkable manner in which their ac- 
curacy on another geographical point has been 
proved by Captain Ross’s recent discoveries. In 
their interviews, with the agents of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company they always have declared, after 
their manner, by standing with their faces due 
north, and stretching out their right hand in an 
easterly direction, that the land farther north 
spreads out in that direction—a fact now placed 
beyond doubt by Captain Ross. Accompanying 
the despatches sent out are maps descriptive of 
the extent to which Captain Ross has, during his 
tedious residence in these inclement regions, been 
able to trace their boundaries. It is confidently 
a by the Committee that the liberality of the 
public will ensure the supply of the necessary 
funds to enable Captain Back to prosecute his 
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task of exploration for a third season. in the course 
of which, it is believed, he would be able to com- 

Jete the survey of the north-east coast of Amer- 
ica up to the southern point, where Captain Ross’s 
discoveries terminate. 





Improved Raw Sugar.—About twelve months 
since was announced in the “New Monthly 
Magazine” the highly important results of trials, 
then in operation in Demerara, to obtain pure raw 
sugar direct from the cane juice. This was effect- 
ed by the introduction of the process of evapora- 
tion in vacuo, the plan first proposed by the late 
Hon. Edward Charles Howard, and brought into 
very general adoption in the refineries at home. 
The success of this operation in obtaining pure 
raw sugar direct from the cane juice, and free 
from the extensive loss by molasses and deteriora- 
tion by colouring matter, the consequences of 
the great heat employed in the ordinary process, 
and in the superior quality of the products, gained 
for the subject an attention which would probably 
before now have led to its very general and more 
extended introduction were it not for the imposi- 
tions of the government at home, which, for the 
false policy of the protection of the refining in- 
terests, have imposed upon the sugar thus prepared 
the prohibitory duty of 81. 8s. per cwt. 

hether a policy that thus sacrifices the grow- 

ing hopes and interests of the colonies,—so op- 
to the just views of promoting the progress 

of scientific developement, and the encourage- 
ment of sound philosophical and practical views 
in manufacturing industry, and such as should 
distinguish the liberal government of an intelli- 
gent manufacturing community,—shall be per- 
severed in, is a question now eagerly demanded, 
not alone by those who are concerned in the wel- 
fare of the colonies, but who are interested in the 
free and unrestricted issue of those trains of im- 
rovement which have gained for Great Britain 
its present proud supremacy. The necessary 
effect of such an impost is to en ser an ex- 
pensive, incomplete, and unphilosophical system 
of manufacture, to the exclusion du improved 
process which ensures the complete success of the 
operation, at once founded upon scientific princi- 
ples and adapted to insure profit to the colonial 


lanters and encouragement to British commerce. | PO 


y the old process, from the great Heat employed 
in the evaporation of the cane Juice, a great portion 
is necessarily converted into molasses ; whilst the 
whole of the sugar is still further deteriorated b 
its mixture with a portion which will not crystal- 
lize,—molasses and colourlng matter,—and by this 
avery inadequate return is obtained for a most 
expensive outlay; whereas, by the improved pro- 
cess, the cane juice is submitted toa simple analy- 
tic operation, y which sugar of the best quality 
is obtained, and in the same quantity as it exists 
in the sugar cane, as, from the modified heat 
which is employed, the results of the operation 
are the mere educts of the cane, without having 
undergone the changes consequent upon its de- 
structive distillation by the former process. This 
new operation also requires a far less portion of 
labour to be employed,—a most important con- 
sideration while the emancipation of the slaves is 
in oe ome 

_It is to be hoped that a government which has 
hitherto shown itself so disposed to promote Jib- 
eral measures will not, in this instance, swerve 
from its usual course, and allow all the extended 
benefits above described to be sacrificed to the in- 
terests of the refiners at home. Although fora 
time this latter has formed a tolerable feature of 
domestic industry, yet it must be accorded that, 





during the continental wars, when Great Britain 
was in possession of the whole of the sugar colo- 


nies, and, of course, monopolized the suppiy of 
sugar to the whole world, its prosperity was forced 
by a combination of circumstances which can 
never again take place. Whilst every attempt to 
uphold it will inevitably prove futile, and the ad- 
mission of this sugar, at an enhanced rate of duty, 
will conduce to support the revenue, we look 
upon its introduction as necessarily mot far dis- 
tant. 





National Vaccine Board.—Among the curious 
investigations confided to Committees of the House 
of Commons during the last session, the report 
and evidence on the subject of the Vaccine Board, 
with the view of examining into the expedienc 
of continuing this public establishment, furnis 
particulars in no trifling degree curious and inter- 
esting. Inoculation for the small-pox was intro- 
duced in the year 1720, and, turning to the bills 
of mortality of that and successive periods, we 
find the average mortality to have been as fol- 
lows :— 

Total Deatas Proportionin 


Amount of hy 1000 who died 
Mortality. Small-Pox, of Small-Pox. 


From 1710 to 1720 23,826 = 2,123.89 
“ 1720t0 1730 27,861 «2,257 S82 
“ 1730t0 1740 26,047 «1.978 76 
“ 1740to1750 26,060 2,002 77 
“ 1750to 1760 20,849 1,957 94 
* 1820 to 1830 20,680 115 35 


And the average of three years from 1830 to 1832 
has diminished the proportion to 26 deaths ina 
thousand. The reduction in the mortality ap- 
pears to be one-fourth what it was prior to the in- 
troduction of vaccination. The Vaccine Board 
distributed gratuitously, in 1832, no Jess than 100,- 
000 charges of lymph, and vaccinated 14,190 souls. 
The number of births registered in the Metropo- 
litan parishes, during the year, was 35,000, and the 
total number vaccinated, including the other es- 
tablishments, was 23,532. Making allowance for 
the number of infants who die within a few 
months after birth, this shows a very favourable 
result, and evidences that vaccination is most ex- 
tensively practised in the capital. 


Average of Ten Years. 


~ 


The official value of goods warehoused in the 
rt of London, for the — 1831 and 1832 are 
thus stated :—1831,19,974,5311.; 1832,18,588,2111. 


Preserved Flowers and Plants.—Mr. Lindsey, 
the intelligent manager of the gardens at Chis- 
wick House, has just presented to the Medico-Bo- 
tanical Society some very beautiful and highly 
preserved specimens of dried plants and herbs, 
retaining, in a peculiar degree, the whole of the 
volatile oil and aroma, and the colour of the re- 
cent pliant. The plan adopted by Mr. Lindsey is 
to dry the substances in a close and dark room, 
and not, as is usually the case, by exposure to a 
current of air and the action of the light. When 
the separation of the aqueous particles is effected 
by their Se, and they are tolerably dry, 
he submits them to —_ in — —_— 
envelo in r, until the oil a rs on the 
wohel ent which is known by its Doccketten : 
by this, all change of colour by the action of the 
light, or further loss of volatile matters by evapo- 
ration is prevented. In pot-herbs, as well as 
medicinal plants, the improvement and superiority 
is very decided. 








Health of the Inhabitants of London.—Sir A. 
Carlisle, in his evidence given before the Factory 
Commission, thus accounts for the comparative 
good health of the adult population of London :— 
“The great mass of the rere of London 
have been brought up in the country. I would 
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venture to say that half the shopkeepers and ar- 
tisans in London have been born and bred in the 
country, and come to London at or after maturity, 
to seek their fortunes, and to obtain their liveli- 
hood, or to assist some of their relations or con- 
nexions. Such persons will go on for a consider- 
able time without suffering much from the injuri- 
ous effects of a confined city, or from an unhealthy 
occupation ; but take an infant born and bred in 
London, and subject it toa] the same vicissitudes, 
and that child will invariably become unhealthy.” 


Foreign 





Parliamentary Returns.—Sir Henry Parnell, 
with the view of showing the bearing of taxation 
in this country on the various conditions of soci- 
ety, moved for and obtained certain returns in the 
House of Commons, which have just been print- 
ed, and from which we make the following ex- 
tracts :—The net amount of the Customs and Ex- 
cise duties on materials of manufactures, building, 
ship-building, &c. in the United Kingdom, during 
the year 1832, was 5,841 6281. 7s. Od.; on articles 
of luxury, 27,878,6031, 8s. 114d.; on articles of 
food, 541,158. 11s. 2d.; direct taxes on capital, 
viz.—legacies, probates, and administrations, 2,- 
023,4601. 4s. 4d,; assessed taxes, 3,735,162I. 2s. ; 
land-tax, 1,184,3401. 4s. 14d. 


The Board of Education in Dublin, up to the 
16th of August, 1833, received 911 applications 
for uid to schools now existing, and 259 solicita- 
tions for aid to establish new schools, making a 
total of 1,170. They have complied with 573 ap- 
plications in behalf of existing schools, and 142 
for the founding new schools. The books and 
tracts employed in the schools in separate reli- 
gious instruction, with the approbation of the 
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ing to the official account published at St. Peters. 
burg last month, the quantity of gold and platina 
obtained during the first three months of the pres- 
ent year, was, Gold—from the mines belonging to 
the crown, 75 poods, 15 lbs., 344 zololnicks; from 
the mines belonging to private persons, 105 poods 
3 Ibs., 32 zol.; total 129 poods, 18 lbs., 664 2ol, 
Platina—from the mines of the crown, 2 Ibs,, 
5483 zol.; from the mines belonging to private 
persons, 80 poods, 13 Ibs., 913% zol.; total, 90 
poods, 16 Ibs. 46,5, zol. Of the latter, 79 poods, 
2 lbs. were procured in the mines of Nyre Tahel, 
belonging to the heirs of the privy-councillor 
Demidofi, in whose possession are the three larg- 
est masses of native platina yet found; one of 
them was obtained on the 18th March, 1831, and 
the two others in March, 1832. Their respective 
weights are 19 Ibs. 53 zol.; 19 Ibs. 18 zol.; 13 lbs, 
52 zol. A pood is 40 lbs. Russian, or 36 ibs., 
English weight. The quantity of gold found in 
the first quarter of 1833 was therefore 6500 lbs.; 
and a pound of gold being 501. sterling, the value 
was 325,0001. 





A New Island in lat. 14° 46’ N., long. 169° 18’ 
E. has been discovered by tbe American brig Bol- 
ivar, and named Farnham’s Island. This new 
speck in the Pacific is about six miles in Jength, 
with a reef running about ten miles from its west- 
ern extremity. 

National Education in France.—The Bill for 
regulating Primary Instruction in France, term- 
ed the Projet de Loi, introduced to the Chamber 
of Deputies by M. Guizot on the 2d of January 
last, and passed into a Jaw on the 28th of June, 





members of the Board, who are of the same reli- | provides for the establishment of schools of three 
gious persuasion as the children for whose use| descriptions. Every commune or parish is bound 
they are intended, are thus enumerated :—For | to provide, either by itself or conjointly with one 
Protestant children—Bible, authorized version ; | or more neighbouring parishes, one primary school 
New Testament, ditto ; Church Catechism, ditto ; | of the lowest order. In this school moral and re- 
the Church Liturgy ; Confession of Faith of the | ligious instruction is to be given to the children, 





Church of Scotland; Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chism of the Church of Scotland. For Roman 
Catholic children—Douay Testament; Reeve’s 


History of the Old and New Testament ; Gahan’s | 


of the Bible; Gother on the 


ditto ; Moralit 
t Sespele Dr. Doyle’s Catechism ; 


Epistles and 


Reilly’s ditto ; Henry’s Historical ditto; Butler’s | 


General ditto; Catholic Christian Instructed ; 
Gobbinet’s Instruction to Youth; Think Well 
On’t; Chalmer’s Meditations; Imitations of 
Christ. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


A singular circumstance happened at la Hogue 
on Saturday, the 7th of March, 1833. The 
weather being very calm, and the surface of the 
sea smooth, the tide was observed to ebb to so 
- a distance as to leave the roadstead entirely 


Parts of the vessels of the celebrated Tour- | 


ville, that were burnt and sunk by the English 
fleet, under Admiral Russel, May 29th, 1692, 
were exposed to view. The hulls of those ships 
appeared in a high state of preservation, and dur- 
ing the interval of the two tides, it was found 
practicable to recover six pieces of cannon and 
several cart-loads of cannon shot. ‘These, al- 
though they had remained under water for up- 
wards of 141 years, were found in good condition. 
Since this brilliant but unfortnnate battle, there 
is no tradition of the sea having receded so fas as 
in the above-mentioned instance. 





Increasing Productiveness of the Gold and 
Platina Mines in the Ural Mountains.—Accord- 


| reading, writing, the principles of the French 
| language, ciphering, and an acquaintance with 
| the authorized system of weights and measures 
are to be taught. The master of this establish- 
ment is to be furnished by the parish with a suit- 
able house and fixed salary, the minimum of which 
is to be 200 francs, 81. 6s. 6d., and in addition he 
|is to receive from such of the parents of the 
children as can afford it fees or quarter pence. 
The fees are to be exacted, not by the master 
himself, but by a public officer on bis account. 
County towns and parishes having a population 
exceeding 6,000 souls are bound, individually or 
conjointly, to maintain a school of the second 
class, in which, in addition to the instruction 
| given in the first or lower order of schools, the 
| children are taught the elements of geometry, 
with its ordinary applications, particularly to 
| linear drawing and land measuring ; the elements 
| of the physical sciences and of natural history, 
as they are applicable to the common uses of life ; 
| sin ing ; the elements of history and geography, 
}and especially the history and geography of 
France. The wishes of the fathers must, how- 
ever, be consulted and complied with as to their 
| children’s participation in the religious instruc- 
tion given. As this second class of schools are 
designed for the children of parents above want, 
there is no gratuitous admission except in the 
case of extraordinary talents in the poor scholar 
of the lower species, who receives the advantage 
of a higher education as a reward ; but, in order 
that the rate of payment may be very moderate, 
the master isto receive a fixed salary, of which 
the minimum is 400 francs. (161. 13s.) along with 
the fees. In this class of schools, as well as the 
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former, the fixed salary of the master is to be 
paid wholly by the parish, if possible, of, if not, 
partly by the department or county, and the state 
Proelf is to come in aid as a dernter resort. The 
third class of schools, styled Normal, are for the 
training of masters, and of these there is to be 
one in every department. 


New Gigantic Nee 1AM great work has 
just been completed in all its essential parts, in 

rzscheider’s manufactory of optical instruments 
at Munich. It is a gigantic telescope, on Frau- 
enhofer’s principle, of 15 Paris feet focal dis- 
tance, ant an aperture of 104 inches. It sur- 

sin size and power the largest telesco 

made in the lifetime of the illustrious Frauenhofer. 
It has been tried with the greatest strictness by 
the professors of astronomy in the University of 
Munich, and declared to be a perfect masterpiece. 
The clearness and distinctness of a heavenly 
body seen through it, is, to that of the Dorpat 
telescope made by Frauenhofer, of thirteen feet 
focal distance and nine inches aperture, as 21 to 
18, and the intensity of the light as 136 to 100. 
It magnifies far above’ 1000 times, and the ordi- 
nary expression of bringing an object nearer may 
be literally applied: taus, when Saturn at its 
smallest distance from the earth, is 165,000,000 
of raphical miles distant, it seems, when mag- 
nified $16 times by this ya to have ap- 
proached to the distance of 192,000 geographical 
miles: and the moon, at her smallest distance 
from the earth, seems, when magnified in the 
same manner, to have approached within 68 
geographical miles, which is but little more 
than the distance, in a direct line, from Athens 
to Constantinople. 








M. de St, Sauveur, the French Consul at Salo- 
nica, has lately presented to the King some an- 
tique Greek marbles, found in Macedonia. They 
consist of heads of divines and kings, jfuneral 
monuments, ornamented with bas-reliefs and in- 
scriptions ; a colossal bust, supposed to be that 
of Persius, the last Kin, of acedon; and a co- 
lossal statue of Diana. His Majesty has sent them 
to the Museum of the Louvre, and has presented 
to M. de St. Sauveur, in return, a magnificent 
dessert-service of Sevres porcelain. 


The following is a statement of the number of 
French merchant-vessels, on the first of January, 
of the years— 

1830. 1831, 1832. 
Total number of vessels 14,742 14,852 15,031 
Vessels built 726 696 


Reduction on, &e. 587 503 455 


the Emperors of Austria and Russia havé itiet, is a 
small town on the Iser, about forty miles to the 
northeast of Prague, on the high from the lat- 
ter city intothe south of Prissia: Like Friedland, 
it has descended to the Clam Gallas family ; and 
like that town, too, recalls the arr | of the 
illustrious Wallenstein, who was buried in the 
chapel of the castle near Munchen-Gratz, after 
his assassination at Eger, in February, 1634. 
The or the Iser at this place is above 
seventy feet long. The inhabitants, about 2700 
in number, are employed in cotton manufactures. 





The number of State Pensioners in France, 
on January 1, 1833, was 162,175, who are thus 
divided :—Pensioned peers, 128, receiving 1,564,- 
000 francs; civil pensioners, 2493, receiving 
1,733,400 fr. ; pensioners of July, 1408, receiving 
613,700 fr.; military pensioners, 127,011, receiv- 
ing 46,603,221 fr.; ecclesiastical pensioners, 
28,186, receiving 4,662,469 fr. ; donataires 2952, 
receiving 1,480,084 fr. ‘Total, 162,175 pensioners, 
receiving 56,735,874 fr. 

M. de Chateaubriand has published statistics of 
the victims of the first French revolutions ; from 
which it appears that the number of persons guil- 
lotined was 18.613; of which number, 2217 were 
females, and 13, were men of the middling 
and lower classés. In addition to those guillo- 
tined, M. Chateaubriand states that there were 
killed in La Vendée 940,748, includig 22,000 
children and 3400 women, whose deaths were 
occasioned by premature labour; and that the 
victims at Nantes, oy orders of Caftier, were 
10,224, and at Lyons 31,000; miaking a gross to- 
tal of 1,000,585, without reckoning those massa- 
cred at Versailles, and in prisons at Paris, nor 
those who were shot at Marseilles, Toulon, and 
other parts of France. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


It is a great point with persons having onl 
small gardens, to know how to lay pm to 
the most advantage, so as to have a succession of 
flowers during the year, or, at least, during those 
months when the family are at home. In the 
vicinity of London it is an object to cultivate 
plants which look best in winter and spring, and 
to have such as will bear the smoke of cities. B 
proper management, flower-gardens, whether small 


672} or large, may bé so contrived as to present a 


beautiful appearance at any season that it may be 


Vessels of 800 tons and upwards) = 2 1 1) thought most desirable ; all that is requisite is to 

Vessels from p- o 4 § 4 . know what month each plant Y eat. and how to 
500 to 600 14 15 15| arrange a garden so as to have some han 

400 to 500 53 51 47 | plants in it suitable to each season. In arranging 

300 to 400 201 198  196]a small garden near London, so as to look well is 

200 to 300 578 570 560} the spring and autumn, the first thing to be con- 

te 4 = = 1250 | sidered is to plant it with a due proportion of 

a 1101 1086 ~=«1071 | BaNdsome and bushy evergreens. The Balearic 

30 and under 9883 10,071 10,358 | box, the different kinds of Holly, Laurel, Laurus- 

— ~—— —— _|tinus, Acuba, &c., will afford ample variety. 

Total 14,742 14,852 15,031 | Where there is more e, yews, firs, and pines 





Vidocq has just obtained a patent for the man- 
ufacture of paper from which no writing or print, 
once impressed, can be effaced or altered. The 
Directors of the Stamp Office long ago offered 
a premium for the discovery of this paper. 

The rail-road from Paris to the coast is 
upon ; but it is not decided whether it is to run 
to Dieppe or Havre. 


Munchen-Gratz.—Munchen-Gratz, at which 
M 59 





may be added, with red and white cedars, arbor 
vite, &c. In mild situations, some of the finer 
— of the pine and fir tribe will add much to 
the effect; the Auracaria imbricata and Cun- 
ninghamia lanceolata are particularly beautiful, 
and, though tender, will stand in the open air 
with a slight protection. Some very handsome 
pines and firs have jately been introduced, which 
are perfectly hardy. Pinus Douglasii is one of 
the handsomest and fastest-growing of these ; but 





P. loxicis and P. Webbiana very nearly equal it 
in every respect. ‘T'he last species is particularly 
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handsome. Pinus cembra grows in a compact 
cone-like shape, swelling out below, and taperin 
agree | to a point, and Pinus halepensis, an 

. longifolia are remarkable for the beauty and 
gracefulness of their fronds (leaves) and the gen- 
eral elegance of their appearance. Perhaps one 
of the finest collections of pine and fir trees in 
England is at Lord Grenville’s at Dropmore. 
The trees are there all planted on fine turf, at 
sufficient distances from each other to allow each 
to display its peculiar mode of growth ; each is 
properly named, and the appearance of the whole 
is extremely beautiful. But to return to the 
suburban garden—having planted it with a suffi- 
cient quantity of inconspicuous flowering ever- 
greens, to prevent its having a bare and desolate 
appearance in winter, the next thing is to mix 
with them as many other shrubs, both evergreen 
and deciduous, but bearing brilliant-coloured flow- 
ers, as may be necessary to relieve the sombre 
hue of the darker and larger evergreens. The 
red or yellow berries of the holly and the mispe- 
lus, the coral-like seeds of the yew, the long 
white flower-sprigs of the laurel, and the elegant 
flowers of the laurustinus will lend their aid, but 
some bright flowers will be requisit hodod 
drons, kalmias, and azaleas, will look well in 
winter, and blossom beautifully in spikes; and 
the Exmouth variety of the magnolia grandiflora, 
with its laurel-like leaf, and its large, white, mag- 
nificent, and sweet-scented flowers, will prove a 
powerful auxiliary. Some of the Magnolias flower 
in the autumn, but the Magnolia conspicua is one 
of the flowers of early spring. This beautiful 
tree is not an evergreen, and its flowers expand 
before its leaves, but when planted in a clump of 
evergreens, or backed by an evergreen hedge, and 
slightly sheltered from the frost during the night, 
it is one of the most splendid of flowering shrubs. 
The Rhododendron dauricum antrovirescens also 
flowers very —_ in the season, and is very pret- 
ty, though dwa: “growing 5 the autumn and spring 
mezereons, the spurge laurel, and all the other 
species of daphnes, are also very useful and beau- 
tiful winter and spring shrubs, with many others, 
that may be found in any nursery. The red and 
yellow-blossomed currants ; the double-blossom- 
ed furze; the Persian, common, and Siberian 
lilacs; the English and Scotch jaburnums, the 
latter being incomparably the finest ; the Wista- 
rias, frutescens, and Consequana; the cytisus, 
purple and yellow; and many other beautiful 
plants, flower in spring, and by a due mixture of 
them a brilliant display of flowers may be pro- 
duced. When the space will admit, hawthorns 
may be introduced, both for their flowers in the 
spring, and their berries in autumn. It is, per- 
haps, not generally known that there are no less 
than seventy species of thoras which will grow 
well in the open air inthis country. Of these the 
tansy-leaved and the sweet-scented, both having 
downy pale green leaves, are very handsome ; one 
of them bears a large yellow, and the other a large 
scarlet haw. The common pink hawthorn is well 
known, as is the cockspur ; River’s scarlet is ex- 
tremely beautiful. Cratagus lucida, or the shin- 
ing thorn, has a deep green glossy leaf, somethin 
like that of a pear or apple tree. Mr. Beckford, 
when laying out the grounds at Fonthill, planted 
a thornery, in which he included all the sorts 
then known, but it is now gone to decay, as well 
as all the other parts of the grounds of that once 
fine place. The design, however, is worthy of 
imitation, where there is space sufficient for the 
trees to grow. 








Waste of Corn in Agriculture —It is estimat- 
ed, that only one-third of the seed-corn sown on 
the best land grows ; the other two-thirds are de- 





stroyed. The number of cultivated acres in 
Great Britain and Ireland amounts to 47,000,000 ; 
30,000,000 of which are under the plough. Two- 
fifths of the latter, or 12,000,000 acres, are annu- 
ally under the cereal crops. The average allow- 
ance of seed for the three kinds of corn may be 
stated at four bushels and two-thirds per acre, 
The quantity of seed annually sown thus amounts 
to 7,000,000 quarters. If two-thirds of this quan- 
tity are rendered unproductive by some agenc 
which has hitherto been uncontrolled, then, 4, 
666,666 quarters of corn are annually wasted! 
The quantity thus lamentably wasted would sup- 
port more than 1,000,000 of human beings.— Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture. 


— 
USEFUL ARTS. 


National Gallery of Practical Science.—Akin 
with the salutary results that must necessarily be 
produced by competitive exhibitions of the useful 
arts, another great feature of the intellectual pro- 
gress of the age to feelings more consonant with 
a great manufacturing community, in which the 
applications of science constitute the main-spring 
of vitality and prosperity, are those which must 
be produced by exhibitions, of which popular de- 
monstrations of the objects of practical science 
constitute the leading feature, whether by making 
acquainted with the wonders of the microscopic 
or the heavenly world, tracing the chemist through 
the very elaborate, and almost magic, changes of 
his science, or familiarizing with those sources of 
the gigantic strength of our country to which we 
are indebted for our present proud superiority 
over every other nation on the earth. Amongst 
such exhibitions, the National Gallery of Psacti- 
cal Science unquestionably stands forth the most 
prominent ; and from the very interesting nature 
and great variety of its objects, extending, as they 
do, to all purposes of utility and comfort in life, 
there is little doubt, not only of its continuing to 
meet with the highest degree of public support, 
but that it will revolutionize the present age to 
feelings of sterner and more apposite character 
than has distinguished any mecding. 

It is truly indicative of the growth of these 
feelings that they are rapidly diffusin their taste 
throughout the whole community. The crowds 
that a | be seen surrounding our print-shops,—not 
devoted to survey the licentious or vulgar prints 
which have been considered, and too truly, the 
characteristic of the taste of the lower orders of the 
English people,—but to view and criticise the high- 
est efforts of the art, shows that the taste for the 
fine arts is most rapidly extending. The crowds 
which surround those itinerant astronomers who 
ply with their telescopes at all parts of the metro- 
polis, or who, by the same media, are making 
themselves acquainted with the wonders of the 
microscopic world, are at the same time a crite- 
rion that the taste for science is becoming equally 
extensive. In our walks through London, we 
have wondered as we witnessed the many real 
objects of scientific merit that are to be met with 
in those exhibitions which are, at their price, de- 
voted especially to the amusement of the lowest 
orders: we have there met with some of the 
finest specimens of modelling in wax, beautifully 
illustrative of the elaborate structure of the vari- 
ous portions of the human frame, and even speci- 
mens of the art of embalming, not exceeded in 
our largest and most costly collections. Even 
exhibitions of models of machinery, and demon- 
strations of chemical and electrical science, are 
taking the place of the mummeries of our most 
vulgar fairs. 
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The growth of such a taste is most pleasing, in 
whatever light it may be viewed. Its immediate 
tendency is the encouragement of pursuits, and 
the fosterment of tastes, enabling every one to 
fulfil better his relative, as well as individual, 
station in society. The shrine of science can 
perform more miracles than the most holy-sainted 
shrine ; before it the conflicting passions—the de- 
raved and enervating desires—of man fall. The 
industrious artizan, who can regale his mind with 
these intellectual tastes, has little time to devote 
to sedition, or inclination to pursue illegal com- 
binations; whilst in his endeavours, by habits of 
increased industry and ey to foster these 
tastes, he cannot 4 led astray by the political or 
religious incendiary; there is no fear of his be- 
coming an anarch or an infidel. To descant on 
the individual, as well as relative, benefits that 
might be derived from familiarity with scientific 
objects, would be to recall from the grave the 
thousands who lie there, whose lives might have 
been prolonged had the balm of science been ap- 
plied. We recognize the deficiency of such, as 
well in*the sacrifices to mistakes in the exhibi- 
tions of domestic medicine, or in other casualties 
of poison or accident, as in the many innocent 
individuals sacrificed to their country’s sanguina- 
| laws ; for it were, indeed, too easy to invoke 
the manes of many thus immolated upon the altar 
of popular ignorance. 

ith these views, it is with feelings of the high- 
est satisfaction that we record the very success- 
ful results of this exhibition,—a fact » Recea - 
demonstrated by the very great support which it 
meets with from the public. It is impossible for 
us to pretend to an enumeration of objects so 
promiscnous or extensive as it embraces,—from 
the steam-gun, destined to deprive war of its hor- 
rors, by rendering it an object too expensive even 
for the most powerful king to play at, down to the 
more peaceful subject of bee-management, which, 
under the improvement and very valuable system 
of Mr. Nutt, has gladdened the heart of many a 
emt, and augmented the comforts of many a 
ritish hearth. We are presented with a series 
of the most interesting experiments in magnetism 
and electro-magnetism, developing the identity 
of these matters, and raising the very probable 
opinion that these are but peculiar modifications 
of one series of emanations, constituting the great 
agent by which all nature is animated, invigorated, 
and kept in being. To the man of science these 
form, unquestionably, the most interesting part 
of the exhibition ; and in this respect it supplies a 
hiatus of communication long wanted in the world 
of science, familiarizing the different cultivators 
with the discoveries in philosophy as they are 
progressively developed, and thus enabling them 
to obtain, at the small charge of exhibition, infor- 
mation difficult of attainment even to those 
possessed of the most recent published de- 
tails. The popular observer, as well as the ju- 
venile mind, may be gratified by the applications 
of science in ite infinitude of details, presenting 
varied objects for every intellectual taste, as ex- 
cited by the displays of models of steam-boats in 
operation, chemical experiments, optical illu- 
sions, &c. 

To such objects it is impossible but to express 
our most cordial assent. To the proprietors the 
reflection must be most gratifying of having put 
themselves at the head of the public taste. The 
exhibition was an object which grew out of pub- 
lic feeling, and it is conducted upon the surface 
of public opinion ; but a strict adherence to these 
principles cannot be too strongly impressed, that 
the details shall, in every essential, fulfil the ob- 
jects of the establishment. Whilst, as a school 
of science, it becomes the regenerator of the pub- 
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lic mind, we doubt not but it will become the 
foster parent of many other local institutions, and 
a nursery for men of science to become future 
teachers on these subjects—a want which such an 
institution will necessarily bring into being. 


Steam Carriages on Common Roads.—It has 
been very genes J believed, particularly among 
horse-coach proprietors, that the public would be 
= agianst this new mode of conveyance ; 
and in entering into arrangements for running 
steam-carriages, this objection has been raised as 
a reason for reducing the premium required by 
the patentees, it being stated that steam-car- 
riages would run for a length of time at a 
loss before the public would venture regularly 
to travel on common roads by steam. Sir Charles 
Dance, at the time of running between Glouces- 
ter and Cheltenham, had never discovered that 
such a prejudice existed, but that the contrary 
was really the case, every one appearing anxious to 
become a passenger. This point has, however, 
been further set at rest, by the same carriage hav- 
ing run for eight successive days from Welling- 
ton-street, over Waterloo Bridge, to Greenwich 
three times a-day, starting re a at eleven, 
half-past twelve, and two Selec each day, a dis- 
tance, in the whole, of about 250 miles, at an 
average running of ten miles per hour. 

In order to call forth as little aon as ona 
sible, from the coachmen and their attendant 
imps, at the same time to show that the public 
mind is by no means inst the introduction of 
steam-carriages, Sir Charles Dance determined 
not ta ron for the ordinary charge, but the coach 
was advertised to run for two shillings and sixpence 
each mw to or from Greenwich, or the sum of 
four shillings to those who were desirous of going 
and returning : by such a course it was evident that 
curiosity would be the principal motive for going 
with the carraige. We are informed, that, on an 
average, fourteen persons accompanied the car- 
riage each trip. Such has been the interest dis- 
played, that crowds of persons lined the road ; 
mf at eitherend of the journey, so dense were 
the crowds, that but for the command over the en- 
gine, and the accuracy of the driving, some seri- 
ous accident must inevitably have occurred. In 
some of the journeys, the steam-coach was ac- 
companied by many of our most scientific men, 
amongst others Mr. Telforp, Mr. Macneill and 
others of our best engineers, who expressed them- 
selves so much gratified with the success of Sir 
Charlss Dance, that they have determined on 
running the carriage a journey between London 
and Birmingham, the more fully to demonstrate 
the practicability of using the power of steam on 
common roads; and the earriage has been taken off 
the Greenwich road for this purpose. 

We have very carefully examined the steam- 
carriage, and observed the ease of its running, 
and believe that, when Messrs. Maudslay and 
Field shall have completed a carriage, it may be 
expected to run on an ave fifteen miles an 
hour, with light weights. It should be under- 
stood, that the present carriage was not built by 
these talented engineers, but that the boiler only 
is of their manufacture ; nor can they venture to 
use its full power on the engines, as many parts 
of the carriage are not equal to bear the strain, 
whilst other parts are too strong and heavy ; it 
may therefore be said, that the carriage, in having 

rformed so much under all the circumstances, 
S the more positively proved the possibility of 
bringing this mode of conveyance into general 
application. We hope, in our next, to lay before 
our readers the result of the journey to Birming- 
ham. We would here observe, that the boiler, on 





the lightness and strength of which every thing 
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depends, has, after running several hundred miles, 
proved itself most effective, and may be consider- 
ed as a very successful invention. e Brighton 
road was divided into five stages of rather more 
than ten miles, at which places the carriage took 
in coke and water; in running on the Greenwich 
road, the carriage took in for each journey a small 
quantity of coke and water, sufficient for the five 
miles run, the two stations for this purpose being 
one in the Waterloo Road and the other at 
Greenwich. The quantity of coke consumed 
during the whole time that the carriage has been 
running with the present boiler, averages nearly 
half a bushel per mile. 


Improvementin Culinary Utensils and Vessels. 
—This consists in protecting or strengthening 
such vessels, when made or formed of zinc, as are 
intended for utensils or vessels of capacity, and to 
be submitted to the action of fire in boiling li- 
quids ; or to be used for cny other similar purpose 
where ov! 
consists also in casing or covering them, either 
wholly or ially, with thin sheet-copper, iron, 
tin-plate, brass, either soldered or, riveted to the 
vessels, and which is done in several different 
ways. For vessels of small capacity, « shell, or 
outer casing, from thin sheet-copper, iron, tin- 
plate, brass, or other thin sheet metals, of the 
— size and shape required, is made either by 

ering, stamping, or raising, or by uniting 
the sides and bottom by riveting, soldering, or 
otherwise ; the inside of this shell or outer casing, 
with tin, is then covered in the ordinary manner 
of tinning. Into the tinned shell ux cave a core 
is suspended, or placed in such a way as to leave 
a space all round it, between the surface of 
the core and the inside of the case or shell, the 
width of the space being of the thickness of the 
metal required to form the inner vessel. Into 
this ‘zinc, in a fluid state, is cast, which 
will melt or fuse the tin on the inside of the case 
or shell, and cause it to solder between the zinc 
and the shell, and to make them adhere firmly to- 
gether, and when the zinc has become hard, the 
case is removed and the inside of the vessel 
tinned to produce a smooth surface in the usual 
way ; the other parts are attached to the utensil 
in the ordinary manner. 


Machine for Pressing Straw and other Hats. 
—This consists of a suitable block fixed to the 
frame-work of the machine, and upon which the 
hat is placed when pressed, which is done by a 
heated flat iron; to this a horizontal motion is 
given by a shaft, carrying an eccentric, which 
acts upon a lever, to the o ite end of which 
the pressing iron is fixed. By placing the foot 
upon a treadle the pressure may be regulated. 


== 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Brambletye House, by Horace Smith, Esq., 
forming the Tenth monthly set of Colburn’s Mod- 
ern Novelists, a selection of the best works of 
fiction from the pens of living writers, bound in 
morocco cloth. 

History of Croydon, by G. Steinman, 8vo, 

Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 2d 
edition, 4to. 

New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, edited 
by Mrs. A. A. Watts, fep. 8vo. 

Illustrations of the Botany, &c. of the Himalaya 
Mountains, by F. Royle, Part I., royal 4to. 

Memoirs of Pellico, 2d edition, 18mo. 

Bellamy’s New Translation of the Bible, 4to., 
Part V. 


are likely to be injured by heat. It} 8v: 


List of New Publications —Literary Report. 


Conchologist’s Companion, 2d edit., 12mo, 
Howitt’s History of Priestcraft, 
cluding his Vindication, 18mo. 
K e, 1834, large paper. 
Lectures on the History and 

ing, by Thomas Phillips, Esq., R. A., 8vo. 
mn Man, his Motives, &c. &c., by William 


haw, 2 vols. 12mo, 
by the Rev. A. Blair, 


istory of the Waldenses, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The History of Wales, by Caradoc of Llan- 
carvan ; translated into English by Dr. Powell; 
revised and corrected by R. Liwyd ; 8vo. 

ete oma of Political Economy, by G, P. 
Scrope, icp. 8vo. ’ 

Library of Useful Knowledge; Lives of Eminent 
Persons, 8vo. f + 

revelyan, by the Author of “ Marriage in Hi 

"Life,” 3 vols. : it 8vo. . igh 

Madden’s Travels in the East,.2 vols. post 8vo. 

The Poems of John Galt, now first collected, 


Principles of Paint- 


0. 
Douce’s Dissertations on Holbein’s Dance of 
Death, with 55 Wood-cuts, 8vo. 

Three Weeks in Palestine, 2d edition, with 
additions, 18mo. 

Tour of the American Lakes, and among the 
Indians, by C. Colton, 2 vols. 8vo.: 

Rev. J. i. Newman’s History of the Arians of 
the Fourth Century, 8vo. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1834, edited by 
a | Blessington, 8vo. — paper. i 

The Natural History of Humming Birds, by Sir 
William Jardine, fep. 8vo. 

The Reform, being “the Member” and “ the 
Radical,” by John Galt, 12mo. 

The Sacred Annual, being the 4th edition of 
Montgomery’s Messiah, illustrated with 12 Fac- 
similes of original Pictures by Martin, &c., 8yo. 
velvet; velvet gilt. 

Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Francis Berrain, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Landscape [Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, 3 vols, 8vo. 

The Poetry of Birds, extracted from various 
— with 22 coloured illustrations, by a Lady, 

0. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3d series, 
Vol. XIX., 8vo. hf-bd. 

Hannah More’s Works, Vol. I., 12mo. 

The Miscellany of Natural History, by Sir 
Thomas D. Lauder and Captain Brown, Vol. I., 
Parrots, 12mo. 

a” Grecian Antiquities, translated by Barber, 
mo. 

Dilemmas of Pride, by the Author of “ First 
Love,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

A Treatise on Roads, by Sir Henry Parnell, 
8vo., plates. 

An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Augustan 
Age, by Thomas Moule, 8vo. bds. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. D. Boileau has in the press, “A Few Re- 
marks upon Mr. Hayward’s Prose Translation of 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust ;’ with additional Observations 
on the Difficulty of Translating German Works 
in general,”’ 

“The Story without an End,” translated from 
the German, by Sarah Austin, and embellished 
with Wood Engravings, from Designs by Harvey. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall is preparing a Novel for publi- 
cation, to be called “ ‘The Outlaw.” The time 
she has chosen is the latter part of James the 
Second’s reign; and the scene varies from Eng- 





land to Ireland and France 
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Abergaveny, poor, a clerical memoir, 
67 


Abrantes, Duchess of, her Memoirs, 
Adelphi Theatre, performances at, 138, 213, 
“28, 372, 448. 


Americans, The, reviewed, 

Amphitrite, convict-ship, lost, 

Amulet, the, 

Annuals, noticed, 

Anonymous in Periodicals, on the, 
Arabian Nights, dangerous doctrines of, 
Arabian, the, a sketch from Nature, 
Arctic Land Expedition, 

Army, British, in 1833, return of, 
Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 
Artists, British, winter exhibition of, 
Aunts, my Two, 

Aurungzebe, a Tale of Alraschid, noticed, 
Ayre, Dr., on the treatment of the cholera, 


Bayly, T. H., Esq., poetry by, 183, 225, 306 
| peat 5 teil 


67 
350 
368 
367 
145 
199 
202 
450 


270, 


289 
445 
370 
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Beer, to prevent it from becoming acetous, 
i i 376 


Belgium, steam-carriage in, 

Bennett, James, his History of Dissenters, 
noticed, 

Berri, Duchess of, in La Vendée, 

Beulah Spa, quality of the waters of, 

Biographical Particulars of Celebrated Persons 
lately Deceased. Sir John Malcolm, 61; 
General Arthur Sandes, 63; Nicholas Ipsil- 
anti, ib. ; the Duke of Sutherland, 129; Earl 
of Plymouth, 130 ; Lord Dover, ib. ; Dr. An- 
drew, 131; William Wilberforce, Esq., 203 ; 
John Heriot, Esq., 204; N. G. Clarke, Esq., 
K.C., ib. ; Sir Harry Goodricke, Bart., 278 ; 
Sir John Stevenson, 279 ; Hannah More, ib. ; 
Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, 354; Bam- 
mohun Roy, 355; Richard Heber, Esq., 
357; Mr. George Robson, 359 ; Admiral Sir 
Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B., 439. 

Biometer, the, or Moral Watch, noticed, 

Birmingham Steam-Carriage, 

Blessington, Countess of, her Conversations 
with Byron, No. IX.,35; No. X.,165; No. XI1., 388 

Bonnet, the last summer one, 320 

Book of Beauty for 1834, illustrations to it, 446 

Bourrienne, M. de, madness of, 198 

Boyne, wreck of the, 373 

Bray, Mr- , her novels noticed, 444. 

Breakfasts, Essay on, 99 

Breton’s Excursions in New South Wales, 
&c., noticed, 

Bulwer, E. L. B. Esq., Farewell Address of, 

——his Tragedy of Eugene Aram, 

his England and the English 

noticed, 145; the work reviewed, 

Byron, Lord, Journal of Conversations with, 
by Lady Blessington. No. IX., 31; No. X., 
165; No. XI. 388. 


Carmichael, Mrs., her Domestic Manners, 
&c., of the White, Coloured, and Negro 
Population of the West Indies, &c. noticed, 208 

Castle, Thomas, his Synopsis of Systematic 
Botany, 

Cave, curious, described, 

Charon’s Refusal, 

Chatsworth the Patrician, noticed, 

Chess, on the game of, 

Church, the established, 

City of the Clyde, the, 

Clarke, N. G., Esq., some account of, 

Clover, crimson, cultivation of, 

Coldstream Guards, Narrative of the Cam- 
paigns of, reviewed, 50 

Coleridge, Hartly, his Poems noticed, 133 

Colonies, on the emancipation of the slaves in, 1 


63 
363 
439 


441 
374 


77 
84 


266 


293 

40 
133 
157 
372 
236 
204 
292 





Comic Offering, the, 
Commentary, Monthly, 
Conversations with Lord Byron, 
Cooper’s ‘“‘ Headsman,”’ notjced, 282, ‘« Corn- 
Law Rhymes,” Elegy by the Author of, 
Corn, importation of, 
Courts, Local, 
New, for domestic grievances, 
Covent-Garden Theatre, performances at, 70, 
371, 446 
Criticism, emandatory, 
————— literary, 
Critical Notices of New Publications, 204, 
280, 353, 362, 371, 440, 
Crowe, E. E., Esq., his Lives of the most 
Eminent Foreign Statesmen, noticed, 2 
Culinary utensils, improvements in, 
Cumberland, Duke and Duchess of, leave 
town for Berlin, 2 
Curates of Ireland, 


86, 212, 340, 48 


Damsel Errant. the, 

Dante, to the Portrait of, 

D’Arcy, Henry, Esq., his letter to Charles 
Vernon, Esq., 2 

December Pastoral, 

Dermoncourt, General, work by, 

D’Haussez, Baron, his views of English soci- 


ety, 

Dick Doleful, a sketch from Nature, 

Dignity of the Bar versus the Dignity of the 
Press, 

Dirge at Sea, 

Divorcée Devote, 

Drama, the, 

Drawing-room Scrap-book, 

Dream, and other Poems, noticed, 

——of Dimos, 

Droits of Admiralty, 

Drummond, his poems noticed, 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 


70, 137, 213, 286, 4 
36 


70, 


Echo Song, 

Edinburgh Cabinet Labrary, noticed, 

Editor’s Farewell, the, 

Editorial Autocracy, 

Egyptian Antiquities, 

Elegy, by the Author of ‘Corn-Law Rhymes,’ 

Eloquence, on the state of, in England, 

Ely’s Winter Lectures, noticed, 

England and the English, by the author of 
Pelham, remarks on, 145, the work reviewed, 

English, French Libels on the, 

Essay on Breakfasts, 

Eugene Aram, a tragedy, 

Eve, by the late Henry Neele, 

Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers 
excluding Men of Genius from the Public, 


26 
38 


Factory, the, 

Falk’s Goethe, translated by Mrs. Austin, 

Fancy Fairs, frequency of, 

Far away, 

Fashion, caprice of, 

Female Convict-ship, the, 

Ferdinand VII., sketch of, 335, his death, 336, 
biographical memoir of, 

Fi-ho-ti, or the Pleasures of Reputation, 

Fine Arts, 

First of September, the 

Flowers and Plants, preserved, 

Ford, Dr., his Zenobia, a drama, noticed, 

Forget Me-not, noticed, 

France, national education in, 

Franklin’s Familiar Letters, noticed, 

French Libels on the English, 

Friendship’s Offering, noticed, 


369 


9 


31, 165, 388 


6 
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Gaieties, autumnal, 

Gallery, national design for, 
Galt, John, his Autobiography, reviewed, 
Gaol Deiivery, 

Garden pots, improved, 

Gardens, how to lay them out, 
Geographical Society, meeting of, 
George, Prince, affliction of, 
Ghiptakis, fall of, 

Godoy, sketch of, 

Goethe, view of his character, 
Good News for everybody, 





Indez. 


Goodricke, Sir Harry, Bart., some account of, 278 
Government, the, and the Trades’ Unions, 426 


Grattan, Mr., his acquaintance with the 
Edmund Kean, 
Great Britain, financial state of, 


in 1833, by Baron D’Haussez, 383 
9 


Greek Anthology, translations from, 
Greenwich Observatory, 


Haymarket Theatre, the, performances at, 


138, 215, 286, 371. 
Headsman, by Coooper, reviewed, 
Health, blessing of, 


Heber, Richard, Esq., biographical sketch of, 355 


Heiress, a novel, noticed, 

Hemans, Mrs., lines to, 

poetry by, 

Heriot, John, Esq., some account of, 
Hero of Waterloo, 











Herschel, Sir John, his Treatise on Astrono- 


my, noticed, 
Hester Malpas, story of, 
Hidden literary treasure, 
Hints to Anglers, &c. noticed, 
Hops, importation of, 


Horace Walpole, character and writings of, 92 











436 ; Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, noticed, 283 
272, 436 | Library of Romance, noticed, 284 
280 } Lion’s Mouth, the, 59, 128, 200, 353, 439 
55 | Literary Report, 216, 294, 380, 456 
292 —Souvenir, noticed, 368 
453 | Literature, new walk of, 129 
448 | Lives of Eminent Sovereigns, noticed, 210 
274 | London and Brighton Railway, 374 
39 | London Mechanics’ Institution, meeting of, 71 
336 health of the inhabitants of, 457 
30 improv ts, 346 
129 | Lonely Bird, the, 388 
Love’s Alas! 354 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia, noticed, 68 
late Lyre and Flower, the, 387 
148, 225 
312, 408 P — , : 909 
? MacBurnie, Robt., his Peasant’s Posy, noticed, 209 
49 | M’Kinnon, Colonel, his Narrative of the 
989 Campaigns of the Coldstream Guards, 50 
“““ | Madden’s Infirmities of Genius, noticed, 69 
Magnetism, important discoveries in, 71 
Malcolm, Sir John, some account of, 61 
299 | Malegash Politics, 122 
99 | Malibran, Madame, on the genius of, 197 
Malt-tax and its effects, 408 
365 | Man, a Great one in retirement, 230 
992 | Mankind, Byron’s opinion of, 165 
396 | Mann, Mr,, his reaping machine, 377 
904} Marriages and departures, 347 
917| Martin, R. M., on the financial state of 
Great Britain, " 
293 | Mary-le-bone Literary Institution, lecture at, 450 
419 | Mayo, Herbert, his Observations on the Inju- 
172| _ ‘ies and Diseases of the Rectum, 285 
132 | Medical Corporations, 199 
72 | Medico-Botanical geo 8 proceedings of, 449 
e 


Horace, specimens of an unpublished transla- 


tion of, 
Houris of the West Indian Negroes, 
Hurricane in London, 
Howitt’s Book of the Seasons, noticed, 
Hungerford Market, new, 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, edited by 


T. K. Hervey, Esq., 
Incendiarism, remarks on, 
Indies, West, accounts from, 


287 
434 
253 


Inhabitants of a Country Town, 7 Miss Mit- 
R 


ford—No. I., a Great Man in 


etirement, 


230; No. H., Peter Jenkins the Poulterer, 307 
118 


Inns of Court, the, 

lotis dying, 

Trish Judges, 

Ireland, curates of, 183, education in, 


Jones, Mrs. John, her Pic-Nic, 
Justice, dignity of, 


Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron, 


by Lady Blessington. No.IX., 31; No. X 
No. XI., 388. 


165 ; 
Juvenile Forget Me-Not, 


Kay, Stephen, his Travels in Caffraria, notic- 


e 
Kean, Edmund, Mr. Grattan’s sketches of, 
1 


his acquaintance with, 
Kean, Mr., jun., narrow escape of, 
Keepsake for 1834, illustrations to it, 
Keightly, Mr., merits of his Mythology, 
Kemble, Miss, her approaching marriage, 
King’s College, lectures at, 
King’s Theatre, performances at the, 70, 
213 


Laird, the Ruined, 
Landscape Album, 
Annual, the, 





Lanterns, new, for ships, 





Men and Books—A challenge accepted, 193; 
Does Phedrus deserve his reputation ? ib his 
idle vaunting of himself in comparison with 
Esop, 194; merits of Mr. Keightley’s My- 
thology, 195; Tales of Classic Lore 196 
Metals, precious, return of, 73 
Merit, reward of, 203 
Mitford, Miss, her Inhabitants of a Country 
Town, 230 307, 
Moments of Idleness, noticed, 4th 
Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry, &c., not., 204 
Monthly Commentary, 82, 208, 468, 53, 121, 
More, Hanaah, biographical account of, 279 
Morgan, Lady, her Dramatic Scenes, 131 
Murray, Mr., his Manual of Experiments illus- 


trative of Chemical Science, 212 





40 | Museum of National Manufactures, 379 
72 | Musgrave’s Translation of the Psalms, 70 

375| Music, on the progress of, from the com- 
mencemant of the present century, 250,412 

400 | My Travelling Acquaintance, by the author of 

203; ‘Highways and By-Ways’’—the Hero of 

Waterloo, 218; the Philosopher of the 

vet Odenwald, 
My two Aunts, 318 
36 : 

National Gallery of Practical Science, 454. 
4,| Navy British, in 1833, return of 289 
Neckcloths, black, explosion of, 434 
48, 225 | Neele, Henry, lines by, 4il 

276 | New Monthly Magazine, a few words from 
445| the Proprietor of the 145 
193 | New South Wales, accounts from 374 
349 | Newspapers, power of the, 385 
a ublished in Spain, 142 
137, Nicholles, John, his work on the teeth no- 
ticed, 285 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., her lines to Mrs. He- 
244, 321| mans 202 
369 | Notes on Periodicals, 394 
369 | Nova Scotia, accounts from, 375 
75 ‘ Nurse M‘Vourneen, noticed, 367 
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O’Brien, J. T., Sermons by him, noticed, 443 ; Ritson, Joseph, his Correspondence, 445 
October, the month of, is bad, 225 | Robson; George, his death, ' 359 
Ode to Mr. Wilkins, 312 | Rodwell, Mr., his projected national school 


Ode to Pyrrha, 102; to Thaliarchus, ib. ; toa 


Wine-Cask, 103 
Odenwald, Philosopher of the, 300 
Old Bailey Experience, noticed, 206 
Olympic Theatre, performances at, 446 
Oriental Annual, the, 369 
Owen, Mr., his Equitable Labour Exchange, 397 
Paganini’s Fiddle, 240 
Pardoe, Miss, her Traditions of Portugal, 444 
Paris, suicides in, 376; ona residence at, 437 
Parisian Statistics, 74 
Parliamentary Reporters, 200 
Parson’s Daughtcr, the, noticed, 69 
Pasta, Madame, her vocal abilities 413 
Pensieri e Poesie di Guido Sorelli, 135 
Perran Path, a Cornish Story, 45 
Periodicals, notes on, 394 


————— on the anonymous in, 
Peter Jenkins the Poulterer 307 
Phedrus, does he deserve his reputation ? 193 

his idle vaunting of himself in comparison 


with sop, 194 
Philosopher of the Odenwald, 300 
Physicians’ Prescriptions, 58 
Picken’s Traditionary Stories, noticed 366 
Pic-Nic, Mrs. John Jones’s, 400 
Picturesque Annual, the, 369 
Pilgrim’s Evening Song to the Evening Star, 387 
Plagiarism, the order of the day, 394, 
Plants, exotic, on the culture of, 215 
Pleasure-grounds, on the laying out of, 74 
Plumstead, murder at, 437 
Plymouth, Earl of, his death, 130 


Poetry—Persuasions against Care, 31; the 
Iream of Dimos, 42; the Voice from the 
Tomb, 42 ; War Song, ib. ; the Young Dam- 
sel Errant, ib. ; to Somebody, ib. ; Elegy to 
the Memory of H. W., 84; the Consolations 
of sleep, 89; Song, 99 ; extracts from Horace, 
102 ; The Factory, 137; Seasonable*Ditties, 
by 'T. H. Bayly. Esq., 183, 225, 320, 394; 
Sonnet, a Village Tombstone, 270; To 
Mrs. Hemans, by the Hon. Mrs. E. Norton, 
202 ; the Arabian, a sketch from Nature, 
202; To Rosa, ib.; Translations from the 
Greek Anthology, 240; To the Portrait of 
Dante, 249; the Female Convict Ship, by 
T.H. Bayle, Esq., 206 ; Ode to Mr. Wilkins, 
2; Love’s Alas! 354; Words for Melo- 
dies, by Mrs. Hemans, 386; Elegy by the 
Author of “ Corn-law Rhymes,” 399 ; Eve, 
vy hag Henry Neele, 411; Stanzas, by 


, » 
Politician, the, XVI., 1; XVII., 10; XVIII., 77 
Poor Abergaveny, a clerical memoir, 108 
Poor-rates, official return of the amount of, 
Population returns, 

Post-mortem Cogitations of the late Popular 


Mr. Smith, 189 
Prediction, the, noticed, 441 
Preston’s Lives of Celebrated Spaniards, 135 
Princes, their importance to themselves, 55 
Pyrrha, Ode to, 102 
Rail-roads, remarks on, 348 
Rammohun Roy, biographical sketch of, 355 
Reading and Writing, instruction in, 198 
Reform in Stusisignt Institutions, 59 
Religion in the United States, 141 
Remains, ancient, 293 
Repealers, the, reviewed, 120 


Romaic Poetry, vi 
Reporters, Parliamentary, 
Revenue, quarterly account of, 





of music, 
Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, illustrations 
to it, 446 
Roman remains, 293, 376 
Rosa, lines to, 202 
Ross, Capt., return of, 351; his letter to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, 359 


Royal Institution, lectures at, 71, 138 
Ruined Laird, the, 244, 321 
Rural Economy, 142 


Rush, Richard, his Narrative of a Residence 
at the Court of London, 

Russian Finances, 

Rutter, Mr., his new method of producing 
heat, 2 


215 


Sandes, General, his death, 63 
Savage, Kev. Henry, character of, 185 
Sawyer, Admiral, biographical account of, 439 
Science, neglected state of, 123 
Scott, Sir Walter, portrait of, 371 
Scott, Byron’s opinions of him, 33 
Sea-Burking, 126 


. H. Bayly, Esq.— 
No. ILI., 320 ; No. 
3 


Seasonable Ditties, by =. 
No, 1., 183; NoII., 225; 
IV 


September, the First of, by Sylvanus Swan- 


quill, Esq., 175; Don’t talk of, 183 
Servants, characters of, 56 
Shakspeare, Byron’s admiration of, 167 
Simon Techy, a character, 430 
Sister! since I met thee last, 386 
Six Weeks on the Loire, 43 


Slaves, remarks on the emancipation of, 1 
Sleep, the Consolations of, 89 
Smith, Mr., post-mortem cogitations of, 189 
Societies, proceedings of, 448; King’s Col- 
lege, 448; Geographical Society, 449; Me- 





dico-Botanical Society, 449 ; Mary-lebone 
Literary Institution, 
Societies, proceedings of, 71, 138 
Society of Arts, meeting of, 71 
Sonnet, 45 
Soul for Identicals, 128 
Sounds, on the doctrine of, 
Spain, state of affairs in, 354, the late 


king of, 
Stanley, Mr., his plan for emancipating the 
slaves, 
Stanzas, by L. E. L., 
Steam-carriages on Common Roads, 
Steam, progress of, 
Stebbings’ History of the Christian Church, 
noticed, 
Stephenson, Rowland, fate of, 348 
Stevenson, Sir John, his death, 279 
Stowe, William, his Toxicological Chart, 
noticed, 284 
Strand Theatre, performances at, 372 
Strickland, Agnes, her Historical Tales of 


433 
455 


Illustrious British Children, 285 
Sugar, raw, improved, 451 
Suicides, estimate of, 290; remarks on, 435 
Sutherland, Duke of, some account of, 129 
Tales of Classic Lore, recommended, 196 
Tardy, the late Mr., 258 
Taxation in 1832, 313 
Taxes, refusal to pay them, 351; amount of, 452 


Taxes, which destroy the morals of the peo- 
ple, or lessen their health, 

Telescope, gigantic. 

Theatres, metropolitan, chronological history 
of their origin and progress, 

Thaliarchus, Ode to, 

Thieves, short method with, 
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Thugs, account of the, 

Tom Cringle’s Log, noticed, 

Tour, new grand one, 

Trades’ Unions, remarks on the, 
Translations from the Greek Anthology, 
Treasure, hiddex literary, 

‘Trevelyan, a rovel noticed, 

Trial by battle, 

Tropical Agriculture, noticed, 

Tulips, on the cultivation of, 

Turkey and its resources, noticed, 
Turner’s Annual Tour, illustrations of, 
Tuscany, state of agriculture in, 


41 
440 
125 
426 


United States, cotton manufactures, 
Ural Mountains, productiveness of mines in 


the, 

Usher, Mr., his translation of the Odes of 
Anacreon, 

Uwins, Dr., his Treatise on the Disorders of 
the Brain and Nervous System, noticed, 

Useful Arts, 75, 143, 216, 378, 554. 


452 


362 


Vaccine Board, report on the subject of, 451 
Varieties, Domestic, 71, 139, 214, 318, 373, 450 
——., Foreign, 73, 141, 215, 291, 375, 450 
Vegetation, observations on, 376 
ernon, Charles, 
D’Arcy, Esq. to, 


Esq., letter of Henry 
236 





Index. 


Victoria Theatre, performances at. 138, 213 
448 


Village Tombstone, 
Voice from the Tomb, 


Walnuts, cultivation of, 

War Song, 

Watering Places, description of, 

Waldemar, romance of, noticed, 

Walk anda Dinner, 

Wallis’s Select Passages from the Georgics of 
Virgil and the Pharsalia of Lucan, noticed, 443 

Watering-places, remarks on, 349 

Waterloo, the hero of, 217 

Whewell, W., his address delivered in the 
Senate-house in Cambridge, 210 

Wiffen, J. H., his Historical Memoirs of the 
House of Russell, noticed, 

Wilberforce, Wm., Esq., some accounts of, 

Wilkins, Mr., his design for a national gallery, 
272; ode to, 

Williams, Charles, his Facts and Fables, 

Wine-Cask, Ode to, 

Witty’s Improved Stoves, 

Woman, on ee 

Women, the most unfortunate of, 

Words for Melodies, 


206 
203 


69 
103 
378 
165 
329 
386 
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